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THE  POLITICAL 


HOUSE 


THAT 


JACK   BUILT. 


**  A  straw — thrown  up  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows." 


WITH  THIRTEEN  CUTS. 


The  Pen  and  the  Sword. 

LONDON: 
PRINTED  BY  AND  FOR  WILLIAM  HONE,  LUDGATE  HILL 

1810. 


ONE  SHiLLSNG. 


"  *^  Many,  whose  sequester'd  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on. 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event  j 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promis'd  once  more  firmness,  so  assail'd^ 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake. 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall." 


Coivper, 


NOTE. 
Each  Motto  that  follows,  is  from  Cowper*s  '*  Task/ 


^^ 


THE  AUTHORS 

DEDICATION  i 

TO  HIS  POLITICAL  GODCHILD. 
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THIS  JUVENILE  PUBLICATION 

IS  AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBED, 

BY 
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NOTE. — The  Publication  ichereiji  the  Author  of  The  Political 
House  that  Jack  Built^^  corrferred  upon  Dr»  SLOP  the  lasting  dis- 
tinction  qf*his  name,  was  a  Jeu  d^ Esprit,  entitled  "  jBuonaparte-phobia, 
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"  A  distant  a^e  asks  where  the  fahric  stood.' 


TlilS  IS  THE  MOUSE  THAT  JACK  iJUFLT. 


■■  **  Not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth, 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good. 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is." 


THIS  IS 


THE  WEALTH 

that  lay 
In  the  House  that  Jack  built. 


B 


l^lOff  HHT  81  8111 


**  A  race  obscene. 


Spawn'd  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth. 
Polluting  Egypt :  gardens,  fields,  and  plains^ 
Were  cover'd  with  the  pest ; 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurk'd  in  every  nook  ; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scap'd  ; 
And  the  land  stank — so  num'roiis  was  the  fry. 


THESE  ARE 


THE  VERMIN 

That  Plunder  the  Wealth, 
That  lay  in  the  House, 
That  Jack  built. 


I 


*'  Orice  enslaved,  farewell! 

»  *  *  * 

Do  I  forebode  impossible  events, 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  ?  Heav'n  grant  I  may  !'* 

^.:^{f^\■  THIS  IS 

THE  THING, 

that,  in  spite  of  new  Actt^ 
And  attempts  to  restrain  it, 

by  Soldiers  or  Tax, 
Will  poison  the  Vermin, 
That  plunder  the  Wealth, 
That  lay  in  the  House, 
That  Jaek  built. 


**  The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes J3s,VI. 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them — 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once.'* 


THIS  IS 


THE  PUBLIC  INFORMER, 

who 
Would  put  down  the  Thing^ 

that,  in  spite  of  new  Acts, 
And  attempts  to  restrain  it, 

by  Soldiers  or  Tax, 
Will  poison  the  Vermin,  that  plunder  the  Wealth, 
That  lay  in  the  House,  that  Jack  built. 


**  Ruffians  are  abroad 

*  * 

Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.' 


THBSE  ARE 


■t1 


THE  REASOJTS  OF  LAWLESS  POWER 

That  back  the  Public  Informer,. 

who 
Would  put  down  the  Thing ^  I"!  I 

that,  in  spite  of  new  Acts, 
And  attempts  td  restrain  it,  '^ 

by  Soldiers  or  Tax, 
Will  poison  the  Vermin, 
That  plunder  the  Wealth, 
^   -  Thatlay  in  the  Houses  ^  - '•  --"^^^^^  'HW 
That  Jack  built.      *#*ivli  ->i^  ii^^i  ^iai  i 


Great  talents." 


**  Great  offices  will  have 


This  is  THE  MAN — all  shay  en  and  shorn, 
All  oover'd  with  Orders — and  all  forlorw  ; 


THE  DANDY  OF  SIXTY, 

who  bows  with  a  grace. 
And  has  taste  in  wigs,  collars, 

cuirasses  and  lace ; 
Who,  to  tricksters,  and  fools, 

leaves  the  State  and  its  treasure, 
And,  when  Britain's  in  tears, 

sails  about  at  his  pleasure: 
Who  spurnM  from  his  presence 

the  Friends  of  his  youth. 
And  now  has  not  one 

who  will  tell  him  the  truth  ; 
Who  took  to  his  counsels, 

in  evil  hour, 
The  Friends  to  the  Reasons 

of  lawless  Power ; 
That  back  the  Public  Informer, 

/\  who 

Would  put  down  the  Thing  ^ 

that,  in  spite  of  new  Acts, 
And  attempts  to  restrain  it, 

by  Soldiers  or  Tax, 
^\\\  poison  the  Vermin, 
That  plunder  the  Wealth, 
That  lay  in  the  House,  ^     . 

That  Jack  built. 


'J.1 


i  t  "■'■ 


**  Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplain'd  !         '-^^  ^Ou 

What  man  seeing  this. 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush. 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 

I  cannot  rest 

A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage. 

Or  heedless  folly,  by  which  thousands  die .^^^  f%il'-M 

Bleed  gold  for  Ministers  to  sport  away." 


THESE  ARE 


THE  PEOPLE 

all  tatterM  and  torn^ 
Who  curse  the  day 


■*■»  r»4W 


wherein  they  were  born, 

On  account  oi  Taxation 

_     ,  .;oW 

too  great  to  be  borne, 

And  pray  for  relief, 

from  night  to  morn  ; 
Who,  in  vain,  Petition 

h\  every  form, 


Who,  peaceably  Meeting* 

^^—  ^  to  ask  for  Reform, 

--j^^xl^ere  sabred  by  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 

who, 

(     Were  thanked  by  THE  MAN, 

all  shaven  and  shorn, 

All  cover'd  with  Orders — 

and  all  forlorn ; 

I       THE  DANDY  OF  SIXTY, 

,^  who  bows  with  a  grace, 

"And  has  taste  in  wigs,  collars, 

cuirasses,  and  lace  ;  - 

Who,  to  tricksters,  and  fools, 

leaves  the  State  and  its  treasure, 

And  when  Britain's  in  tears, 

sails  about  at  his  pleasure  ; 

Who  spurn'd  from  his  presence 

the  Friends  of  his  youth, 

And  now  has  not  one 

who  will  tell  him  the  truth  ; 

Who  took  to  his  counsels,  in  evil  hour. 

The  Friends  to  the  Reasons  of  lawless  Power, 

That  back  the  Public  Informer,  who 

Would  put  down  the  Thing ^  that,  in  spite  of  new  Acts, 

And  attempts  to  restrain  it,  by  Soldiers  or  Tax, 

Will  poison  the  Vermin,  that  plunder  the  Wealth, 

That  lay  in  the  House,  that  Jack  built. 

C 


THE  DOCTOR. 
**  At  bis  last  gasp — as  if  with  opium  drugg'd." 

DEllRY-DOWN  TRIANGLE. 
**  He  that  sold  his  country." 

THE  SPOUTER  OF  FROTH. 
*•  With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes — 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  his  mirth."     wi  jU.H 


THE  GUILTY  "RIO. 
'*  Great  skill  have  they  \vi  palmistry^  and  moi-e 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  ffold  they  touch, 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  ])lace ; 
L'jud  when  they  bes,  dumb  only  when  they  steal,    ; 

»  *  *  * 

-~ Dream  after  dream  ensues  ; 


And  still  ihcy  dream^  that  they  shall  still  succeed. 
And  still  are  disappointed." 


This  is  THE  DOCTOR 

of  Circular  fame, 

A  Driv'ller,  a  Bigot,  a  Knave 
without  shame: 


And  that's  DERRY  DOWN  TRIANGLE 

by  name,      4 
From  the  Land  of  mis-rule, 

and  half-hanging,  and  flame : 
And  that  is  THE  SPOUTER  OF  FROTH 

BY  THE  HOUR, 
The  wortliless  colleague 

of  their  infamous  power; 
Who  dubb'd  Aim  Mhe  Doctor' 

whom  now  he  calls  '  brother',     J 
And,  to  get  at  his  Place, 

^  took  a  shot  at  the  other ; 

W^ho  haunts  their  Bad  House^ 

a  base  living  to  earn, 
by  playing  Jack -pudding,  and  Ruffian, 

in  turn  ; 
Who  bullies,  for  those 

whom  he  bullied  before; 
Their  Flash-msin,  their  Bravo, 

a  son  of  a ; 

The  hate  of  the  People, 

all  tatter 'd  and  torn, 
W  ho  curse  the  day 

wherein  they  were  born. 
On  account  of  Taxation 

too  great  to  be  borne, 
And  pray  for  relief 

from  night  to  morn  ; 


Who,  in  vain,  Petition 

in  every  form, 
Who  peaceably  Meeting, 

*     >       to  ask  for  Reform, 
Were  sabred  by  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 

who,  ^- 

Were  thank'd  by  THE  MAN, 

all  shaven  and  shorn. 
All  cover'd  with  Orders — 

and  all  forlorn ; 
THE  DANDY  OF  SIXTY, 

who  bows  with  a  gmce. 
And  has  taste  in  wigs,  collars, 

cuirasses,  and  lace: 
W  ho  to  tricksters  and  fools, 

leaves  the  State  and  its  treasure. 
And,  when  Britain's  in  tears, 

sails  about  at  his  pleasure: 
Who  spurn'd  from  his  presence 

the  Friends  of  his  youth, 
And  now  has  not  one 

who  will  tell  him  the  truth  ; 
Who  took  to  hi^  Counsels,  in  evil  hour,  .^ 
The  Friends  to  the  Reasons  of  lawless  Power ; 
That  back  the  Public  Informer,  who^>  -  - 
Would  put  down  the  TAwi^^f,  that,  in  spite  of  new  Acts, 
And  attempts  to  restrain  it,  by  Soldiers  or  Tax, 
Will  poison  the  Vermin,  that  plunder  the  Wealth, 
That  lav  in  the  House,  that  Jack  built. 


.c^fijte^  ,rsbY  m  ^odW 


33i|53q 


Burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 


In  all  their  private  Functions,  once  combin'd, 
Beconle  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 


lljj^  V  For  dissolution. 


Power  usurp'd 


Is  weakness  when  oppos'd  ;  conscious  of  wrong, 


-fii% 


'Tifi  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight.- - 


I  could  endure 


*  'if 


ji\  i. 


Chains  nowhere  patiently ;  and  chains  at  homely  *  ^ 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all."   ir^  -   '^;J^;ro^'fi 


■^^i}h  v^-^r. 


•■•"'-in 


^)LJ.is<^  nrjl.t\. 


This  WORD  is  the  Watchword- 

the  talisman  word,  »a.5oq  t^iW 


».a.l-!. 


That  the  WATERLOO-MAN  's  to  crush    T 
with  his  sword ; 


D 


But,  if  shielded  by  JNorfolk  7/ 

and  Bedford's  alliance, 
It  .will  set  both  bis  sword, 

and  him,  at  defiance  ; 
If  FiTZWiLLiAM,  and  Grosvenor,  and 

Albemarle  aid  it, 
And  assist  its  best  Champions, 

who  then  dare  invade  it  ? 
*Tis  the  terrible  M  ORD  OF  FEAR, 

night  and  morn, 
To  the  Guilty  Trio, 

all  cover'd  with  scorn  ; 
First,  to  the  Doctor, 

of  Circular  fame, 
A     riv'ller,  a  Bigot,  a  Knave 

without  shame : 
And  next,  Derry  Down  Triangle 

by  name. 
From  the  Land  of  Mis-rule, 

and  Half-hanging,  and  Flame. 
And  then,  to  the  Spouter  of  Froth 

by  the  hour, 
The  worthless  Colleague 

of  their  infamous  power ; 
Who  dubb'd  him  '  the  Doctor', 

whom  now  he  calls  '  brother', 
And,  to  get  at  his  Place, 

^  If  V   ,  , , , ,  took  a  shot  at  the  other ; 


Who  haunts  their  Bad  House^ 

^^aaUli?  ?  a%  base  liying  to  earn. 
By  playing  Jack-Pudding,  and  Ruffian, 

in  turn  ; 
Who  bullies  for  those, 

;  hm  7»^ixoHi  he  bullied  before  ; 
Their  Flash-man^  their  Bravo, 

a  son  of  a  ; 

The  hate  of  the  People, 

all  tatter'd  and  torn, 
W  ho  curse  the  dav 

wherein  they  were  born 
On  account  of  Taxation 

too  great  to  be  borne, 
And  pray  for  relief, 

from  night  to  morn. 
Who  in  vain  Petition 

in  every  form,. 
Who  peaceably  Meeting 

to  ask  for  Reform  ,^ 
Were  sabred  by  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 

who 
Were  thank'd  by  THE  MAN, 

all  shaven  and  shorn,, 
All  cover'd  with  Orders — 

and  all  forlorn  ; 
THE  DANDY  OF  SIXTY,      ^'  ^- 

who  bo\^^  with  a  grace. 


'*) 


And  has  taste  ia  wigs,  collars, 

/.^     cuirasses,  and  lace  ; 
Who,  to  tricksters,  and  fools, 

leaves  the  State  and  its  treasure, 
And,  when  Britain's  in  tear&  /| 

sails  about  at  his  pleasure ; 
Who  spurn'd  from  his  presence 

the  Friends  of  his  Youth, 
And  now  has  not  one  ^ 

who  will  tell  him  the  Truth  ; 
Who  took  to  his  Counsels, 
^4      in  evil  hour, 
The  Friejids  to  the  Reasons 

of  lawless  Power  ;  % 

That  back  the  Public  Informer, 

who 
Would  put  down  the  Thing, 

that,  in  spite  of  new  Acts, 
And  attempts  to  restrain  it  bbs 

by  Soldiers  or  Tax,  .i 

Will  poison  the  Vermin,  .  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,i,ooriJ8^h4 

That  plunder  the  Wealth, 
That  lay  in  the  House, 
That  Jack  built. 


End  of  the  House  that  Jack  BtJiXT. 


■■■f^lkJ  Oi  B£lilV|03.9^  '  f»b.0ffl 


THE  CLERICAL  MAGISTRATE. 


^  The  Bishop.  Will  you  be  diligent  in  Prayers — laying  aside  the  styfly,  of  the 

world  and  the  flesh  ? The  Priest.     1  will. 

The  Bishop.    Will  you  maintain  and  set  forwards,  as  much  as  lieth  in   yoii, 

quietness,  peace,  and  love,  among  all  Christian  People  ? Priest.   I  will. 

11   The  Bishop  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  him  that  receiveth  the  order 

of  Priesthood,  shall  say,  RECEIVE  THE  HOLY   GHOST." 

The  Form  of  Ordination  for  a  Priest. 


"  Tht  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 


Of  its  legitimate  peculiar  povv'rs) 

Must  stand  acknowlede'd,  wliile  the  world  shall  stand. 

The  most  important  and  eflectual  jjuard. 

Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 

*  «  «  * 

Behold  the  picture  !     Is  it  like? 


'JT^UO-^a 


;o  €i>i44 


THIS  IS  A  PRIESTj 


made  '  according  to  l>aw', 


Who,  on  being  ordain'd,^^^^^^ 

vow'd,  by  rote,  like  a  daw. 
That,  he  felt  himself  call'd, 

by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
To  teach  men  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

to  merit ; 
That,  to  think  of  the  World  and  the  fl^^h 

he'd  cease. 
And  keep  men  in  quietness, 

love  and  peace ; 
And,  making  thus  his  profession 

and  boast, 
Received,  from  the  Bishop, 

the  Holy  Ghost : 
Then — not  having  the  fear  of  God 

before  him — 
Is  sworn  in  a  Justice, 

and  one  of  the  Quorum  ; 
'Gainst  his  spiritual  Oath, 

puts  his  Oath  of  the  Bench, 
And,  instead  of  his  Bible, 

examines  a  wench ; 
Gets  Chairman  of  Sessions — ^leaves  his  jfloek, 

sick,  or  dying. 
To  license  Ale-houses — and  assist 

in  the  trying 
Of  pro. ^tilutes,  poachers,  pickpockets 

and  thieves  ; • 


HxiTiiig  charged  the  Grand  Jury, 

i  dines  with  them,  and  gives 

''  Church  and  King  without  day-hght  ;'* 

g^X^fresh^  and  puts  in — 
To  the  stocks  vulgar  people 

who  fuddle  with  gin  ; 
Stage  coachmen,  and  toll-men, 

convicts  as  he  pleases  ; 
And  beggars  and  paupers 

incessantly  teazes : 
Commits  starving  vagrants, 

and  orders  Distress 
Ou  the  Poor,  for  their  Rates — 

signs  warrants  to  press, 
And  beats  up  for  names 

to  a  Loyal  Address : 
Would  indict,  for  Rebellion, 

those  who  Petition ; 
And,  all  who  look  peaceable, 

try  for  Sedition; 
If  the  People  were  legally  Meeting, 

in  quiet, 
Would  pronounce  it,  decidedly^ — sec,  Stat, 

a  Riot, 
And  order  the  Soldiers 

'  to  aid  and  assist'. 
That  is — kill  the  helpless, 

Who  cannot  resist. 


He,  thougli  vowing  '  from  all  worldly  stiidiegi 

to  cea§e*, 
Breaks  the  Peace  of  the  Church, 

to  be  Justice  of  Peace ; 
Breaks  his  vows  made  to  Heaven — 

a  pander  for  Power ; 
A  Perjurer— -a  guide  to  the  People 

no  more ; 
On  God  turns  his  back, 

when  he  turns  the  State's  Agent ; 
And  damns  his  own  Soul, 

to  be  friends  with  the , 

THE  END. 


"  *Tis  Liberty  alone,  that  gives  the  flow'r 
Of  fleeting  Tife  its  lustre  '?ind  perfume  ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.'* 


I'riuted  by  W.  H«ue, 
45,  Lwigate  HUt. 


Containing  a^  much  as  a  Half-Crown  Pamphht, 
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0/'  80  Copies fof  £l. — Country  Orders,  zoith  Remittances^  or  Payment 
in  London,  will  he  faithfully  executed. 


THIS 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  COBBETT. 


JL  O  be  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  certainly  reflects  honour  on  any 
man,  in  spite  of  the  sans-culottes  principles  of  the  present  day.  [2%is  was  writ' 
ten  in  America,  in  the  year*  1797.]  This  is,  however,  an  honour  that  I  have  no 
pretension  to.  All  that  I  can  boast  of  in  my  birth  is,  that  1  was  born  in  Old 
Etigiand — the  country  from  whence  came  the  men  who  explored  and  settled 
North  America — -the  country  of  Penn,  and  of  all  those  to  whom  this  country  is 
indebted. 

With  respect  to  my  ancestors,  I  shall  go  no  farther  back  than  my  grandfather, 
and  for  this  plain  reason — that  I  never  heard  talk  of  any  prior  to  him.  He  was 
a  day-labourer;  and  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  he  worked  for  one  farmer 
from  the  day  of  his  marriage  to  that  of  his  death,  upwards  of  forty  years.  He 
died  before  I  was  born;  but  I  have  often  slept  beneath'  the  same  roof  that  had 
sheltered  him,  and  where  his  widow  dwelt  for  several  years  after  his  death.  It 
was  a  little  thatched  cottage,  with  a  garden  before  the  door.  It  had  but  two 
windows;  a  damsoii-tree  shaded  one,  and  a  clump  of  filberts  the  one.  Here  I 
and  my  brothers  went  every  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  to  spend  a  week  or  two, 
and  torment  the  poor  old  woman  with  our  noise  and  dilapidations.  She  used 
to  give  us  milk  and  bread  for  breakfast,  an  apple-pudding  for  our  dinner,  and  a 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese  for  supper.  Her  lire  was  made  of  turf,  cut  from  the 
neighbouring  heatli;  and  her  evening  light  was  a  rush  dipped  in  grease. 

How  much  better  is  it  thus  to  tell  the  naked  truth,  than  to  descend  to  such 
miserable  shifts  as  Dr,  Franklin  has  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  persuade  people 
that  his  forefathers  were  men  of  wealth  and  consideration.  Not  being  able  to 
refer  his  reader  to  the  Herald's  Office  for  proofs  of  the  fame  and  antiquity  of  his 
family,  he  appeals  to  the  etymology  of  his  name,  and  points  out  a  passage  in  an 
obsolete  book,  whence  he  has  the  conscience  to  insist  on  our  concluding  that, 
in  the  old  English  language,  a  Franldin  meant  a  man  of  good  reputation  and  of 
consequence.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  a  Franklin  was  what  we  now  call  a 
gentleman's  steward,  or  land-bailiff, — a  personage  one  degree  above  a  bum-bailiff, 
and  that's  all. 

Every  one  will,  I  hope,  have  the  goodness  to  believe  that  my  grandfather  was 
no  philosopher.  Indeed  he  was  not.  He  never  made  a  lightning  rod,  nor 
bottled  up  a  single  quart  of  sunshine,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  was 
no  almanack-mak«r,  nor  quack,  nor  chimney-doctor,  nor  soap-boiler,  nor  am- 
bassador, nor  printer'^;  devil:  neither  was  he  a  Deist;  and  all  his  children  were 
born  in  wedlock.  The  legacies  he  left  were,  his  scythe,  his  reap-huok,  and  his 
flail:  he  bequeathed  no  old  and  irrecoverable  debts  to  an  hospital;  he  never 
cheated  the  poor  during  his  life,  nor  mocked  them  in  his  death.  He  has,  it  is  true, 
been  suffered  to  sleep  quietly  beneath  the  green  sward:  but  if  his  descendants 
cannot  point  to  his  statue  over  the  door  of  a  library,  they  have  not  the  mortifi- 
cation to  hear  him  daily  accused  of  having  been  a  whoremaster,  a  hypocrite, 
and  fJn  infidel. 

My  father,  when  I  was  born,  was  a  farmer.  The  reader  will  easily  believe, 
from  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  that  he  had  received  no  very  brilliant  education  ; 
he  was,  however,  learned  for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life.  When  a  little  boy,  he 
drove  .plough  for  two-pence  a  day;  and  these  his  earnings  were  appropriated  to 
the  expences  of  an  evening  school.  What  a  village  schoolmaster  could  be  ex- 
pected to  teach,  he  had  learnt;  and  hud,  besides,  considerably  improved  him- 
self in  several  branches  of  the  mathematics;  he  understood  land-surveying  well, 
and  was  often  chosen  to  draw  the  plans  of  disputed  territory;  in  short,  he  had 
the  reputation  of  possessing  experience  and  understanding,  which  never  fails,  in 
England,  to  give  a  mau  in  a  country-place  some  little  weight  with  his  neighbours. 
He  was  honest,  industnous,  and  frugal ;  it  was  not  therefore  wonderful,  that  he 
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should  be  situated  in  a  good  farm,  and  happy  in  a  wife  of  his  own  rank,  like 
him  beloved  and  respected. — So  much  for  my  ancestors,  from  whom,  if  I  derive 
no  honour,  I  derive  no  shame. 

I  had  (and  I  hope  I  yet  have)  three  brothers :  the  eldest  is  a  shop-keeper; 
the  second  a  farmer;  and  the  youngest,  if  alive,  is  in  the  service  of  the  Ho- 
nourable East-India  Company, — a  private  soldier  perhaps,  as  I  have  been,  in 
the  service  of  the  King.  I  was  born  on  the  9th  of  March,  1766 :  the  exact  age 
of  my  brothers  I  have  forgotten ;  but  I  remember  having  heard  my  mother  say, 
that  there  was  but  three  years  and  three  quarters  difference  between  the  age  of 
the  oldest  and  that  of  the  youngest. 

A  father  like  our's,  it  will  be  readily  supposed,  did  not  sufiVr  us  to  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  earn  my 
living.  My  first  occupation  was  driving  the  small  birds  from  the  turnip-seed, 
and  the  rooks  from  the  pease.  When  I  first  trudged  a  field,  with  my  wooden, 
bottle  and  my  satchel  swung  over  my  shoulders,  I  was  hardly  able  to  climb 
the  gates  and  stiles;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  reach  home  was  a  task 
of  infinite  difficulty.  My  next  employment  was  weeding  wheat,  and  leading  a 
single  horse  at  harrowing  barley.  Hoeing  pease  followed  ;  and  hence  I  arrived 
at  the  honour  of  joining  the  reapers  in  harvest,  driving  the  team,  and  holding 
plough.  We  were  all  of  us  strong  and  laborious;  and  my  father  used  to  boast, 
that  he  had  four  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  who  did  as 
much  work  as  any  three  men  in  the  parish  of  Farnham.  Honest  pride,  and 
happy  days ! 

I  have  some  faint  recollection  of  going  to  school  to  an  old  woman,  who,  I 
believe,  did  not  succeed  in  learning  me  my  letters.  In  the  winter  evenings  my 
father  learnt  us  all  to  read  and  write,  and  gave  us  a  pretty  tolerable  knowledge 
of  arithmetic.  Grammar  he  did  not  perfectly  understanrl  himself,  and  there- 
fore his  endeavours  to  learn  us  that  necessarily  failed :  for  though  he  thought  he 
understood  it,  and  though  he  made  us  get  the  rules  by  heart,  we  learnt  nothing 
at  all  of  the  principles. 

Our  religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  I  have  ever  Te- 
mained  attached ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  it  bears  the  name  of  my  country. 
As  my  ancestors  were  never  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions,  they  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  such  a  singular  proof  of  their  faith  as  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's grandfather  did,  when  he  kept  his  Bible  under  the  lid  of  a  close-stool. 
What  a  book-case  !  If  I  had  Iteen  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Franklin,  I  never  would 
have  related  this  ridiculous  circumstance,  especially  as  it  must  be  construed 
into  a  boast  of  his  grandfather's  having  an  extraordinary  degree  of  veneration 
for  a  book,  which,  it  is  well  known,  he  himself  durst  not  believe  in. 

As  to  politics,  we  were  like  the  rest  of  the  country-people  in  Enl'land;  that 
is  to  say,  we  neitiier  knew  nor  thought  any  thing  about  the  matter.  The  shouts 
of  victory,  or  the  murmurs  at  a  defeat,  would  now  and  then  break  in  upon  our 
tranquillity  for  a  moment:  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  news- 
paper in  the  house;  and,  most  certainly,  that  privation  did  not  render  us  less 
industrious,  happy,  or  free. 

After,  however,  the  American  war  had  continued  for  some  tifne,  and  the 
cause  and  nature  of  it  began  to  be  understood,  or  rather  misunderstood,  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  in  England,  we  became  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  subjects  of  this  kmd.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  people  were,  as  to  num- 
bers, nearly  equally  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  that  war,  and  their 
wishes  respecting  the  result  of  it.  My  father  was  a  partizan  of  the  Americans. 
He  used  frequently  to  dispute  on  the  subject  with  the  gardener  of  a  nobleman 
who  lived  near  us.  This  was  generally  done  with  good  humour  over  a  pot  of 
our  best  ale;  yet  the  disputants  sometimes  grew  warm,  and  gave  way  to  lan- 
guage that  could  not  fail  to  attract  our  attention.  My  father  was  worsted 
without  doubt,  as  he  had  for  his  antagonist  a  shrewd  and  sensible  old  Scotch- 
man, far  his  superior  in  political  knowledge:  but  he  pleaded  before  a  partial 
audience;  we  thought  there  was  but  one  wise  man  in  the  world,  and  that  that 
one  was  our  father.  He  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Americans  had  an  advan- 
tage, too,  with  young  minds:  he  had  only  to  represent  the  King's  troops  as  sent 
to  cut  the  throats  of  a  people,  our  friends  and  relations,  merely  because  they 
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would  not  submit  to  oppression ;  and  his  causie  was  gained.    Speaking  to  tli£ 
passions  is  ever  sure  to  succeed  on  the  uninformed. 

Men  of  integrity  are  generally  pretty  obstinate  in  adhering  to  an  opinion 
once  adopted.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this,  or  to  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's arsuments,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  bot  he  never  could  make  a  convert 
ot  my  father:  he  continued  an  American,  and  so  staunch  a  one,  that  he  would 
not  have  suflfered  his  best  friend  to  drink  success  to  the  King's  arms  at  his 
table.  I  cannot  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  his  obstinacy  in  this  respect, 
and  of  the  length  to  which  this  difference  of  sentiment  was  carried  in  England, 
than  by  relating  the  following  instance. 

My  father  used  to  take  one  of  us  with  him  every  year  to  the  great  hop-fair  at 
Wey-hill.  The  fair  was  held  at  Old  Michaelmas-tide;  and  the  journey  was 
to  us  a  sort  of  reward  for  the  labours  of  the  summer.  It  happened  to  be  my 
turn  to  go  thither  the  very  year  that  Long  Island  was  taken  by  the  British.  A 
great  company  of  hop-merchants  and  farmers  were  just  sitting  down  to  supper^ 
as  the  post  arrived,  bringing  in  the  Extraordinary  Gazette  which  announced  the 
victory.  A  hop-factor  from  London  took  the  paper,  placed  his  chair  upon  the 
table,  and  began  to  read  with  an  audible  voice.  He  was  opposed;  a  dispute 
ensued ;  and  ray  father  retired,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  to  another  apartment, 
where  we  supped  with  about  a  dozen  others  of  the  same  sentiments.  Here 
Washington's  health,  and  success  to  the  Americans,  were  repeatedly  toasted  ; 
and  this  was  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  that  I  ever  heard  the 
General's  name  mentioned.  Little  did  I  then  dream  that  I  should  ever  see  the, 
man,  and  still  less,  that  I  should  hear  some  of  his  own  countrymen  reviling  and 
execrating  hira. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine,  that  I  wish  to  assume  any  merit  from  tliis 
mistaken  prejudice  of  an  honoured  and  beloved  parent.  Whether  he  was 
i*]ght  or  wrong,  is  not  now  worth  talking  about.  That  I  had  no  opinion  of 
my  own  is  certain ;  for  had  my  father  been  on  the  other  side,  I  should 
have  been  on  the  other  side  too,  and  should  have  looked  upon  the  company  I 
ttien  made  a  part  of  as  malcontents  and  rebels.  I  mention  these  circumstances 
merely  to  shew  that  I  was  not  *  nursed  in  the  lap  of  aristocracy,'  and  that  I  did 
not  imbibe  my  principles,  or  prejudices,  from  those  who  were  the  advocates 
of  blind  submission.  If  ray  father  had  any  fault,  it  was  not  being  Submissive 
enough  ;  and  I  am  much  afraid,  my  acquaintance  have  but  too  often  disco- 
vered the  same  fault  in  his  son. 

It  would  be  as  useless  as  unentertaining  to  dwell  on  the  occupations  and 
sports  of  a  country-boy;  to  lead  the  reader 'to  fairs,  cricket-matches,  and 
hare-hunts.  I  shall  therefore  come  at  once  to  the  epoch,  when  an  accident 
happened,  that  gave  that  turn  to  my  future  life  which  at  last  brought  me  to  the 
United  States. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  1782,  I  went  to  visit  a  relation  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth.  From  the  top  of  Portsdown  I,  for  the  first 
time,  beheld  the  sea  ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  behold  it,  than  I  wis'hed  to  be  a 
sailor.  I  could  never  account  for  this  sudden  impulse,  nor  can  I  now.  Almost 
all  English  boys  feel  the  same  inclination:  it  would  seem  that,  like  young  ducks, 
instinct  leads  them  to  rush  on   the  bosom  of  the  water. 

But  it  was  not  the  sea  alone  that  I  saw :  the  grand  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor 
«t  Spithead.  I  had  heard  of  the  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England  ;  I  had  formed 
my  ideas  of  a  ship,  and  of  a  fleet:  but  what  I  now  beheld  so  far  surpassed 
what  I  had  ever  been  able  to  form  a  conception  of,  that  I  stood  lost  betweeq 
astonishment  and  admiration.  I  had  heard  talk  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  our 
admirals  and  sailors,  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  of  all  those 
memorable  combats,  that  good  and  true  Englishmen  never  fail  to  relate  to 
their  children  about  a  hundred  times  a  year.  The  brave  Rodney's  victories 
over  our  natural  enemies,  the  French  and  Spaniards,  had  long  been  the  theme 
of  our  praise,  and  the  burden  of  our  songs.  The  sight  of  the  fleet  brought 
all  these  into  my  mind ;  in  confused  order,  it  is  true,  but  with  irresistible  force. 
My  heart  was  inflated  with  national  pride.  The  sailors  were  my  countrymen  ; 
the  fleet  belonged  to  ray  country;  and  surely  I  had  my  part  in  it,  aud  in  all 
it»  honours :  yet  these  honours  I  had  not  earned ;  I  took  to  myself  a  soK  of. 


reproach  for  possessing  wliat  I  had  no  rij^ht  to,  and  resolved   to  have  a  just 
claim,  by  sharing  in  the  hardships  and  dangers. 

I  arrived  at  my  uncle's  late  in  tlie  evening,  with  my  mind  full  of  my  seafaring 
project.  Though  I  had  walked  thirty  miles  during  the  tlay,  and  consequently 
was  well  wearied,  I  slept  not  a  moment.  It  was  no  sooner  day-light,  than 
I  arose,  and  walked  down  towards  the  old  castle,  on  the  beach  of  Spithead. 
For  a  sixpence  given  to  an  invalid,  I  got  permission  to  go  upon  the  battlements  v 
here  I  had  a  closer  view  of  the  fleet,  and  at  every  look  my  impatience  to  be  on 
board  increased.  In  siiort,  I  went  from  the  castle  to  Portsmouth,  got  into  a 
boat,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  on  board  the  Pegasus  man-of-war. 

The  Captain  had  more  compassion  than  is  generally  met  with  in  men  of  his 
profession  :  he  represented  to  me  the  toils  1  must  undergo,  and  the  punishment 
that  the  least  disobedience  or  neglect  would  subject  me  to.  He  persuaded  me 
to  return  home;  and  I  remember  he  concluded  his  advice  with  telling  me,  that 
it  was  better  to  be  led  to  church  in  a  halter,  to  be  tied  to  a  girl  that  I  did  not 
like,  than  to  be  tied  to  the  gangway,  or,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  married  to  Miss 
Roper,  From  the  conclusion  of  this  wholesome  counsel,  I  perceived  that  the 
Captain  thought  I  had  eloped  on  account  of  a  bastard.  I  blushed,  and  that 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  ;  but  1  declare  to  the  reader,  that  I  was  no  more 
guilty  of  such  an  olfence  than  Mr.  Swanwick  [an  American  with  whom  the 
Author  differed]  or  any  other  gentleman  who  is  constitutionally  virtuous.  No; 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  none  of  the  Franklintonian  crimes  tu  accuse  myself  of; 
my  children  do  not  hanj^  their  hats  up  in  other  men's  houses ;  lam  neither 
patriot  nor  philosopher. 

I  in  vain  attempted  to  convince  Captain  Berkley,  that  choice  alone  had  led 
me  to  the  sea:  he  sent  me  on  shore,  and  I  at  last  quitted  Portsmouth;  but  not 
before  I  had  applied  to  the  Port-Admiral,  Evans,  to  get  my  name  enrolled 
among  those  who  were  destined  for  the  service.  I  was,  in  some  sort,  obliged  to 
acquaint  the  Admiral  with  what  had  passed  on  board  the  Pegasus  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  my  request  was  refused,  and  I  happily  escaped,  sorely  against 
my  will,  from  the  most  toilsome  and  perilous  profession  in  the  world. 

I  returned  once  more  to  the  plough,  but  I  was  spoiled  for  a  farmer.  I  had, 
before  n)y  Portsmouth  adventure,  never  known  any  other  ambition  than  that  of 
surpassing  my  brothers  in  the  different  labours  of  the  field:  but  it  was  quite 
otherwise  now;  I  sighed  for  a  sight  of  the  world;  the  little  island  of  Britain 
seemed  too  small  a  compass  for  me.  The  things  in  which  I  had  taken  the 
most  delight  were  neglected;  the  singing  of  the  birds  grew  insipid;  and  even 
the  heart-cheering  cry  of  the  hounds,  after  which  I  formerly  used  to  fly  from  my 
work,  bound  o'er  the  fields,  and  dash  through  the  brakes  and  coppices,  was 
heard  with  the  most  torpid  indifference.  Still,  however,  I  remained  at  home 
till  the  following  spring,  when  I  quitted  it,  perhaps  for  ever. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  May  1783,  that  I,  like  Don  Quixote,  sallied  forth  to  seek 
adventures.  I  was  dressed  in  my  holiday  clothes,  in  order  to  accompany  two 
or  three  lasses  to  Guildford  fair.  Tl»ey  were  to  assemble  at  a  house  about 
three  miles  from  ray  home,  where  I  was  to  atteiid  them  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
me,  I  had  to  cross  the  London  turnpike  road.  The  stage-coach  had  just  turned 
the  sunmiit  of  a  hill,  and  was  rattling. down  towavds  me  at  a  merry  rate.  The 
notion  of  going  to  London  never  entered  my  mind  till  this  very  moment,  yet  the 
step  was  completely  determined  on  before  the  coach  came  to  the  spot  where 
I  stood.     Up  I  got,  and  was  in  London  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  was  by  uiere  accident  that  I  had  money  enough  to  defray  the  cxpences  of 
this  day.  Being  rigged  out  for  the  fair,  1  had  three  or  four  crown  and  half- 
crown  pieces  (which  most  certainly  I  did  not  intend  to  spend),  besides  a  few 
shillings  and  halfpence.  This  my  little  all,  which  I  had  been  years  in  amassing, 
melted  away,  like  snow  before  the  sun,  when  touched  by  the  fingers  ol  the  inn- 
keepers and  their  waiters.  Tn  short,  when  I  arrived  at  Ludgate  Hill,  and  had 
paid  my  fare,  I  had  but  about  half-a-cr(»wn  in  my  pocket. 

By  a  commencement  of  that  good  luck,  which  has  hitherto  attended  me 
through  all  the  situations  in  which  fortune  has  placed  me,  I  was  preserved  from 
ruin.  A  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  stage,  fell  into  con- 
versation with  me  at  dinner;  and  he  soon  learut  that  I  w;^s  ^oing  I  knew  uQt 
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whither,  nor  for  what.  This  gentleman  was  a  hop-merchant  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark;  and,  upon  closer  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  had  often  dealt  with 
nay  father  at  Weyhill.  He  knew  the  danger  I  was  in  ;  he  was  himself  a  father, 
and  he  felt  for  my  parents.  His  house  became  my  home  :  he  wrote  to  my  father, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  me  to  obey  his  orders,  which  were  to  return 
immediately  home.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  disobedient.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  been  so,  and  I  have  repented  of  it  from  that  moment  to 
this.  Willingly  would  1  have  returned;  but  pride  would  not  suffer  me  to 
do  it.  I  feared  the  scoffs  of  my  acquaintances  more  than  the  real  evils  that 
threatened  me. 

My  generous  preserver,  finding  my  obstinacy  not  to  be  overcome,  began  to 
look  out  for  employment  for  me.  He  was  preparing  an  advertisement  for  the 
newspaper,  when  an  acquaintance  of  his,  an  attorney,  called  in  to  see  him.  He 
related  my  adventure  to  this  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Holland,  and  who, 
happening  to  want  an  understrapping  quill-driver,  did  me  the  hqnour  to  take 
me  into  his  service ;  and  the  next  day  saw  me  perched  upon  a  great  high  stool-, 
in  an  obscure  chamber  in  Gray's  Inn,  endeavouring  to  decypher  the  crabbed 
draughts  of  my  employer. 

I  could  write  a  good  plain  hand,  but  I  could  not  read  the  pot-hooks  and 
hangers  of  Mr.  Holland.  He  was  a  month  in  learning  me  to  copy  without 
almost  continual  assistance,  and  even  then  I  was  of  but  little  use  to  him;  for, 
besides  that  I  wrote  a  snail's  pace,  my  want  of  knowledge  in  orthography 
gave  him  infinite  trouble:  so  that  for  the  first  two  months  I  was  a  dead  weight 
upon  his  hands.  Time,  however,  rendered  me  useful;  and  Mr.  Holland  was 
pleased  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  me,  just  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  began  to  grow  extremely  dissatisfied  with  him. 

No  part  of  my  life  has  been  totally  unattended  with  pleasure,  except  the 
eight  or  nine  months  I  passed  in  Gray's  Inn.  The  office  (for  so  the  dungeon 
where  I  wrote  was  called)  was  so  dark,  that  on  cloudy  days  we  were  obliged  to 
burn  candle.  I  worked  like  a  galley-slave  from  five  in  the  morning  till  eight 
or  nine  at  night,  and  sometimes  all  night  long.  How  many  quarrels  have  I 
assisted  to  foment  and  perpetuate  between  those  poor  innocent  fellows,  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe  !  How  many  times  (God  forgive  me  !)  have  I  set  them 
to  assault  each  other  with  guns,  swords,  staves,  and  pitchforks,  and  then  brought 
them  to  answer  for  their  misdeeds  before  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  seated 
in  his  Court  of  Westminster  !  When  I  think  of  ihesaids  and  so-forths,  and  the 
counts  of  tautology  that  I  scribbled  over;  when  I  think  of  those  sheets  of 
seventy-two  words,  and  those  lines  two  inches  a-part,  my  brain  turns. — Gra- 
cious heaven  !  if  I  am  doomed  to  be  wretched,  bury  me  beneaili  Iceland  snows, 
and  let  me  feed  on  blubber;  stretch  me  under  the  burning  line,  and  deny  me 
thy  propitious  dews;  nay,  if  it  be  thy  will,  suffocate  me  with  the  ini'ecttd  and 
pestilential  air  of  a  democratic  club-room:  but  save  me  from  the  desk  of  an 
attorney ! 

Mr.  Holland  was  but  little  in  the  chambers  himself.  He  always  went- out  to 
dinner,  while  I  was  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Inundress,  as  he  called  her. 
Those  gentlemen  of  the  law,  who  have  resided  in  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London, 
know  very  well  what  a  laundress  means.  Our's  was,  I  belic*ve,  the  oldest  and 
ugliest  of  the  sisterhood.  She  had  age  and  experience  enough  to  be  Lady 
Abbess  of  all  the  nuns  in  all  the  convents  in  Irish-town.  It  would  be  wronging 
the  Witclfof  Endor  to  compare  her  to  this  hag,  who  was  the  only  creature  that 
deigned  to  enter  into  conversafion  with  me.  All  except  the  name,  I  uas  in 
prison,  and  this  weird  sister  was  my  keeper.  Our  chambers  were,  to  me,  what 
the  subterraneous  cavern  was  to  Gil  Bias;  his  description  of  the  Dame  Leo- 
r.arda  exactly  suited  my  laundress;  nor  were  the  professions,  or  rather  the 
practice,  of  our  masters  altogether  dissimilar. 

•  I  never  quitted  this  gloomy  recess,  except  on  Sundays,  when  I  usually  took  a 
walk  to  St.  James's  Park,  to  feast  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  trees,  the  grass, 
and  the  water.  In  one  of  these  walks,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eye  on  an  adver- 
tisement, iaviting  all  loyal  young  men,  who  had  a  mind  to  gain  riches  and  glory, 
to  repair  to  a  certain  rendezvous,  where  they  might  eater  into  his  Majesty.'s 
marine  service,  and  have  the  peculiar  happiness  and  honour  of  being  enrolled 


in  the  Chatham  division.  I  was  not  ignorant  enough  to  be  the  dupe  of  this 
morsel  of  military  bombast;  but  a  chjinge  was  what  I  wanted:  besides,  I  knew 
that  marines  went  to  sea,  and  my  desire  to  be  on  that  eJement  had  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  my  being  penned  up  in  London.  In  short,  I 
resolved  to  join  this  glorious  corps;  and,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  disco- 
vered by  my  friends,  I  went  down  to  Chatham,  and  enlisted  into  tlie  marioes, 
as  I  thought;  but  the  next  morning  I  found  myself  before  a  captain  of  a  march- 
ing regiment.  There  was  no  retreating;  I  had  taken  a  shilimg  to  drink  his 
Majesty's  health,  and  his  further  bounty  was  ready  for  my  reception. 

When  I  told  the  Captain  (who  was  an  Irishman,  and  who  has  since  been  an 
excellent  friend  to  me),  that  I  thought  myself  engaged  in  the  marines:  *  By 
Jasus !  my  lad,'  said  he,  '  and  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape.'  He  told  me, 
that  the  regiment  into  which  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  enlist  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  boldest  in  the  whole  army,  and  that  it  was  at  that  moment 
serving  in  that  fine,  flourishing,  and  plentiful  country.  Nova  Scotia  I  He 
dwelt  long  on  the  beauties  and  riches  of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  and  dismissed 
me  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  a  voyage  thither. 

I  enlisted  early  in  17B4;  and  as  peace  had  then  taken  place,  no  great  haste  was 
made  to  send  recruits  off  to  their  regimenis.  I  remained  upwards  of  a  year  at 
Chatham,  during  which  time  I  was  employed  in  learning  my  exercise,  and  taking 
ray  turn  in  the  duty*  of  the  garrison.  My  leisure  time,  which  was  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  was  spent,  not  in  the  dissipations 
common  to  such  a  way  of  life,  but  iu  reading  and  study.  In  the  course  of  this 
year  I  learnt  much  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  I  subscribed  to  a  circu- 
lating library  at  Brompton,  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  in  which  I  read  more 
t;han  once  over.  The  library  was  not  very  considerable,  it  is  true;  nor  in  my 
reading  was  I  directed  by  any  degree  of  taste  or  choice.  Novels,  plays,  history, 
poetry,  all  were  read,  and  nearly  with  equal  avidity. 

Such  a  course  of  reading  could  be  attended  with  but  little  profit:  it  was  skim- 
ming over  the  surface  of  every  thing.  One  branch  of  learning,  however,  1  went 
to  the  bottom  with,  and  that  the  most  essential  branch  too — the  grammar  of  my 
mother  tongue.  I  had  experienced  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
during  my  stay  with  Mr. Holland:  but  it  is  very  probable  that  I  never  should 
have  thought  of  encountering  the  study  of  it,  had  not  accident  placed  me  under 
a  man  whose  friendship  extended  beyond  his  interest.  Writing  a  fair  hand  pro- 
cured me  the  honour  of  being  copyist  to  Colonel  Debeig,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison.  I  transeribed  the  famous  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Duko 
of  Richmond,  which  ended  :n  the  good  and  gallant  old  Colonel  being  stripped 
of  the  reward  besto,wed  on  ijim  for  his  long  and  meritorious  servitude. 

Being  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  I  necessarily  made  many 
mistakes  in  copying,  because  no  one  can  copy  letter  by  letter,  nor  even  word 
by  word.  The  Colonel  saw  my  deficiency,  and  strongly  recommended  study. 
He  enforced  his  advice  with  a  sort  of  injunction,  and  with  a  pr.omise  of  reward 
in  case  of  success. 

I  procured  me  a  Lowth's  Grammar,  and  applied  nsyseif  to  the  study  of  it  wiib 
unceasing  assiduity,  and  not  without  some  profit;  for  though  it  was  a  consider- 
able time  before  I  fully  comprehended  all  that  I  read,  still  I  read  and  studied 
with  such  unremitted  attention,  that  at  last  I  could  write  without  failing  into 
any  very  gross  errors.  The  pains  I  took  cannot  be  described :  I  wrote  the 
whole  grammar  out  two  or  three  times;  I  got  it  by  heart;  I  repeated  it  every 
morning  and  every  evening;  and  when  on  guard,'!  imposed  on  myself  the  task 
of  saying  it  all  over  once  every  time  I  was  posted  sentinel.  To  this  exercise  of 
my  memory  I  ascribe  the  retentiveness  of  which  I  have  since  found  it  capable ; 
and  to  the  success  with  which  it  was  attended  I  ascribe  the  perseverance  that 
has  led  to  the  acquirement  of  the  little  learning  of  which  I  am  master. 

This  study  was,  too,  attended  with  another  advantage:  it  kept  me  out  of 
mischief.  I  was  always. sober,  and  regular  in  my  attefidance;  and,  not  being 
u  clumsy  fellow,  I  met  with  none  of  those  reproofs,  which  disgust  so  many 
young  men  with  the  servicfe. 

There  is  no  situation  where  merit  is  so  sure  to  meet  with  reward  as  m  a  well- 
discipliiied  army.    Thosft  who  command  are  obliged  to  reward  it  for  their  own' 


case  and  credit.  I  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  Corporal — a  rank  which, 
however  contemptible  it  may  appear  in  some  people's  eyes,  brought  me  in  a 
clear  twopence  per  diem^  and  pnt  a  very  clever  worsted  knot  upon  my  shoulder 
too.  Don't  you  laugh  now,  Mr.  Swanwick;  a  worsted  knot  is  a  much  more 
honourable  mark  of  distinction  xXvAn  z.  atsiom-house  badge ;  though,  1  confess, 
the  King  must  have  such  people  as  tide-waiters  as  well  as  corporals. 

As  promotion  began  to  dawn,  I  grew  impatient  to  get  to  my  regiment,  where 
I  expected  soon  to  bask  under  the  rays  of  royal  favour.  The  happy  day  of 
departure  at  last  came;  we  set  sail  from  Gravesend,  and,  after  a  short  and 
pleasant  passage,  arrived  at  Halifax  in  Nov.a  Scotia.  When  I  first  beheld  the 
barren,  not  to  say  hideous,  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  I  began  to 
fear  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  had  mistaken  his  way;  for  I  could  perceive 
nothing  of  that  fertility  that  my  good  lecruiting  Captain  had  dwelt  on  with  so 
much  delight. 

Nova  Scotia  had  no  other  charm  for  me  than  that  of  novelty.  Every  thing 
I  saw  was  new:  bogs,  rocks,  and  stumps,  musquitoes,  and  bull-frogs;  thousands 
of  captains  and  colonels  without  soldiers,  and  of  ^squires  without  stockings  or 
shoes.  In  England,  I, had  never  thought  of  approaching  a 'squire  without  a 
most  respectful  bow;  but  in  this  ntvv  world,  though  I  was  but  a  corporal,  I 
often  ordered  a  'squire  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  grog,  and  even  to  take  care  of 
my  knapsack. 

We  staid  but  a  few  weeks  in  Nova  Scotia,  being  ordered  to  St.  John's,  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  Here,  and  at  other  places  in  the  same  province, 
we  remained  till  the  month  of  September  1791,  when  the  regiment  was  relieved, 
and  sent  home. 

We  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  3d  of  November;  and  on  the  19th  of  the 
next  month  I  obtained  my  discharge,  after  having  served  not  quite  eight  years, 
and  after  having,  in  that  short  space,  passed  through  every  rank,  from  that  of 
Private  to  that  of  Serjeant-Major,  without  being  disgraced,  confined,  or  even 
reprimanded. 

At  length,  after  having  served  eight  years  in  the  army,  during  seven  of  which 
I  was  a  non-commissioned  officer,  I  obtained  my  discharge ;  and  what  the 
nature  of  that  discharge  was,  will  appear  from  the  following  testimonial : — 

*  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  commanding  the  54th  Regi- 

*  ment,  of  which  Lieutenant-General  Frederick  is  Colonel — 

*  These  are  to  certify,  that  the  bearer  hereof,  William  Coijbett,  Serjeant- 

*  Major  in  the  aforesaid  regiment,  has  served  honestly  and   faithfully  for  the 

*  space  of  eight  years,  nearly  seven  of  which  he  h^s  been  a  non-commissioned 
'  officer,  and  of  that  time  he  has  been  five  years  Serjeant-Major  to  the  legiment ; 

*  but,  having  very  earnestly  applied  for  his  discharge,  he,  in  consideration  of  his 

*  good  behaviour,  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  the  regiment,  is  hereby  dis- 

*  charged.     Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  regiment,  at  Portsmouth, 

*  this  19th  day  of  December  1791.  *  Edward  Fitzgerald.' 

I  shall  here  add  the  orders  issued  in  the  Garrison  of  Portsmouth  on  the 
day  of  my  discharge  ; — 

*  Portsmouth,  ^Oth  Dec.  1791. 

*  Serjeant-Major  Cobbett  having  most  pressingly  applied  for  his  discharge, 

*  at  Major  Lord   Edward  Fitzgerald's   request.    General  Frederick  has 

*  granted  it.  General  Frederick  has  ordered  Major  Lord  Edward  Fitzge- 
'*  RALD  to   return  the  Serjeant-Major  thanks  for  his   behaviour  and  conduct 

*  during  the  time  of  his  being  in  the  regiment;  and  Major  Lord  Edward  adds 

*  his  most  hearty  thanks  to  those  of  the  General,' 

After  having  laid  these  two  pieces  before  my  reader,  I  beg  him  to  recollect 
what  has  been  stated  of  me  in  several  quarters.  The  American  papers  most 
flagitiously  asserted,  that  I  was  flogged  in  my  regiment  for  thieving,  and  after- 
wards deserting.  Such  are  the  falsehoods  to  which  my  opponents  have  had 
recourse:  I  hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  hence  appear,  that  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  my  character  down  to  the  date  of  my  dismissal;  and 
if  so,  it  i^iily  remains  for  me  lo  give  an  account  of  myself  from  that  time 
to  this. 
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The  same  infamous  faction  have  asserted,  that  I  got  my  living  in  London  hy 
garret-scribbling;  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  French  leave  for  France,  for 
some  night-work.  Now  the  fact  is,  I  went  to  France  in  March  1792,  and  I 
landed  at  New  York  in  tlie  month  of  October  following;  so  that  1  had  but 
three  months  to  follow  *  garret-scribbling'  in  London.  How  these  three  months 
were  employed,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  say;  but  that  I  had  not  much  leisure 
for  garret-scribbling,  the  ladies  will  be  convinced,  when  1  tell  them  that  I  got  a 
wife  in  the  time. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  it  seems  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
*  French  leave.*  Did  this  expression  escape  the  democrats  in  an  unwary 
moment?  *  French  leave!'  Did  they  wish  to  insinuate,  that  nobody  but 
Frenchmen  fly  from  the  hands  of  thief-catchers?  The  Germans,  and  after 
them  the  English,  have  applied  this  degrading  expression  to  the  French  nation; 
but,  is  it  not  inconsistent,  and  even  ungrateful,  for  those  who  arc  in  the  interest, 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  pay  of  that  magnanimous  republic,  to  talk  about  *  French 
leave?'  It  is  something  curious  that  this  expression  should  find  a  place  in  a 
paragraph  wherein  I  am  accused  of  abusing  the  French.  The  fact  is,  the 
friendship  professed  by  these  people  towards  the  French  nation  is  all  grimace, 
all  hypocrisy :  the  moment  they  are  off  their  guard,  they  let  us  see  that  it  is 
the  abominable  system  of  French  tyranny  that  they  are  attached  to,  and  not  to 
the  people  of  that  country.  *  French  leave!'  the  leave  of  a  runaway^  a  thief y  a 
Tom  Vuine  !  What  could  the  most  prejudiced,  the  bitterest  Englishman  have 
said  more  galling  and  severe  against  the  whole  French  nation?  They  cry  out 
against  me  for  *  abusing*  the  cut-throats  of  Nantz  and  other  places,  and  for 
accusing  the  demagogue  tyrants  of  robbery;  while  they  themselves  treat  the 
whole  nation  as  thieves.  This  is  the  democratic  way  of  washing  out  stains; 
just  as  the  sweet  and  cleanly  Shelah  washes  her  gentle  Dermot's  face  with  a 
dishclout. 

Leaving  the  ingenious  citizens  to  extricate  themselves  from  this  hobble,  or 
fall  under  the  displeasure  of  their  masters,  I  shall  return  to  my  adventures. — I 
arrived  in  France  in  March  1792,  and  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember following,  the  six  happiest  months  of  my  life.  1  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  monster  that  ever  existed,  were  I  to  speak  ill  of  the  French  people 
in  general.  I  went  to  that  country  full  of  all  those  prejudices  that  Englishmen 
suck  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  against  the  French,  and  against  their  religidn  : 
a  few  weeks  convinced  me  that  1  had  been  deceived  with  respect  to  both.  I 
n^et  every  where  with  civility,  and  even  hospitality,  in  a  degree  that  I  never  had 
been  accustomed  to.  I  found  the  people  among  whom  I  lived,  excepting  those 
who  were  already  blasted  with  the  principles  of  the  accursed  revolution,  honest, 
pious,  and  kind  to  excess. 

People  may  say  what  they  please  about  the  misery  of  the  French  peasantry 
under  the  old  government:  I  have  conversed  with  thousands  of  them,  not  ten 
among  v<  hom  did  not  regret  the  change.  I  have  not  room  here  to  go  into  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  that  have  led  these  people  to  become  the  passive  instru- 
ments, the  slaves  of  a  set  of  tyrants,  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before;  but 
I  venture  to  predict,  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  return  to  that  form  of  go- 
vernment under  which  they  were  happy,  and  under  which  alone  they  can  ever 
be  so  again. 

My  determination  to  settle  in  the  United  States  was  formed  before  I  w-ent  to 
France,  and  even  before  I  quitted  the  army.  A  desire  of  seeing  a  country  so 
long  the  theatre  of  a  war  of  which  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much;  the  flattering 
picture  given  of  it  by  Raynal ;  and,  above  all,  an  inclination  for  seeing  felie 
world,  led  me  to  this  determination.  It  would  look  a  little  like  coaxing  forme  to 
say,  that  I  had  imbibed  principles  of  republicanism,  and  that  I  was  ambitious  to 
become  a  citizen  of  a  free  state;  but  this  was  really  the  case.  I  thought  that 
men  enjoyed  here  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  in  England;  and  this,  if  noyt 
the  principal  reason,  was  at  least  one,  for  my  coming  to  this  country. 

I  did  intend  to  stay  in  France  till  the  spring  of  1793,  as  well  to  perfect  myself 
in  the  language,  as  to  pass  the  winter  at  Paris.  But  I  perceived  the  storm  ga- 
thering; I  saw  that  a  war  with  England  was  inevitable;  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Englishmen  in  that  country,  where  the 
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rulers  had  laid  aside  even  the  appearance  of  justice  and  mercy.  I  wished,  how- 
ever, to  see  Paris,  and'.had  actually  hired  a  coach  to  go  thither:  I  was  even  on 
the  way,  when  I  heard,  at  Abbeville,  that  the  King  was  dethroned,  and  his  guards 
murdered.  This  intelligence  made  me  turn  oflf  towards  Havre-de  Grace,  whence 
I  enj barked  for  America. 

I  he^  leave  here  to  remind  the  render,  tliat  one  of  thelyiag  paragraphs  lately 
published  in  the  lyinu;  '  Au7^ora  states,  that  I  was  wliipped  at  Paris,  and  that, 
hence  I  bear  a  grudi;e  against  the  French  republic.  Now,  I  never  was  at  Paris, 
as  I  can  prove  by  the  receipts  for  my  board  and  lodging  from  the  day  I  entered 
France  to  that  of  my  leaving  it:  and  as  to  the  republic,  as  it  is  called,  I  could 
})ave  no  grudge  against  it;  for  the  tyrants  had  not  given  it  that  name  when  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  bid  it  an  eternal  adieu.  Had  I  remained  it  few  months 
longer,  I  make  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  had  to  execrate  it,  as  every  other 
man,  woman,  and  child,  has,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  groan  under  its 
iron  anarcliy. 

*  Some  little  time  after  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  sent  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  a  letter  of  recommendation,  which  I  had  brought  from  the 
American  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  *The  following  is  a  copy  of  tlie  letter  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  me  on  that  occasion. 

'  Sir,  "  *  Philadelphia^  Nov.  hth,  1792. 

*  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  2d  instant,  I  wish  it  were 

*  in  my  power  to  announce  to  you  any  way  in  which  I  could  be  useful  to  you.    Mr. 

*  Short's  assurances  of  your  merit  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  me.   Pub- 

*  lie  offices  in  our  government  are  so  few,  and  of  so  little  value,  as  to  offer  no  re- 
'  source  to  talents.  When  you  shall  have  been  here  some  small  time,  you  will 
<  be  able  to  judge  in  what  way  you  can  set  out  with  the  best  prospect  of  success  * 

*  and  if  I  can  serve  you  in  it,  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  do  it. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  your  very  hunibJe  servant, 

*  Th.  Jefferson.' 

I  will  just  observe  on  this  letter,  that  it  was  thankfully  received,  and  that, 
had  I  stood  in  need  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  services,  I  should  have  applied  to  him; 
but,  as  that  did  not  appear  likely  to  be  the  case,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  some  few 
months  afterwards,  requesting  him  to  assis^t  a  poor  man,  the  bearer  of  it;  and 
telling  him,  that  1  should  look  upon  the  assistance  as  given  to  myself.  I  dare 
say  he  complied  with  my  request;  for  the  person  recommended  was  in  deep 
distress,  and  a  Frenchman. 

With  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have 
shewn  the  original,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  documents  here  transcribed,  to 
more  than  fifty  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  they  may  at  any  time 
be  seen,  by  any  person  of  credit,  who  wisiies  a  siglit  of  them.  Nor  have  I  con- 
fined the  perusal  of  them  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  he  deemed  aris- 
tocrats. Among  persons  of  distant  places,  I  have  shewn  them  to  Mr.  Ketletas, 
of  New  York,  who,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  bad  the  candour  to.  express 
a  becoming  detestation  of  the  base  cut-throat  author  of  the  threatening  letter 
sent  to  Mr.  Oldden. 

.  I  have  now  brought  myself  to  the  United  States,  and  have  enabled  the  reader 
to  judge  of  me  so  far.  It  remains  for  me  to  negative  two  assertions,  which  apply 
to  my  authoring  transactions:  the  one  is,  that  "  Mr.  Bradford  put  a  coat  upon 
my  hack  •'^  and  the  other^^  that  I  am,  or  have  been,  *'  in  the  pay  of  a  British 
agent." 

In  the  month  of  July,  1794,  the  famous  Unitarian  Doctor,  Fellow  of  the  ^oyal 
Society,  London,  Citizen  of  France,  and  Delegate  to  the  Grande  Convention  Na- 
iionale,  of  notorious  memory,  landed  at  New  York.  His  landing  was  nothing 
to  me,  nor  to  any  body  else ;  but  the  fulsome  and  consequential  addresses  sent 
him  by  the  pretended  patriots,  and  his  canting  replies,  at  once,  calculated  to 
flatter  the  people  here,  and  to  degrade  his  country  and  mine,  was  something  to 
me.  It  was  my  business,  and  the  business  of  every  man  who  thinks  that  truth 
ought  to  be  opposed  to  malice  and  hypocrisy. 

When  the  '  Observations^  on  the  emigration  of  th'is  *  martyf  to  the  cause  of 
'  liberty'  were  ready  for  the  press,  1  did  not  at  first  offer  them  to  Mr,  Bfadf^rd. 
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I  knew  him  to  retain  a  rooted  hatred  against  Great  Britain;  and  concluded  that 
his  principles  would  prevent  him  from  being  instrumental  in  the  publication  of 
any  thing  that  tended  to  unveil  one  of  its  most  bitter  enemies.  I  therefore 
addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Carey.  This  was  (to  make  use  of  a  culinary  figure) 
jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Mr.  Carey  received  rne  as  book'- 
sellers  generally  receive  authors  (I  mean,  authors  whom  they  hope  to  get  but 
little  by):  he  looked  at  the  title  from  top  to  bottom,,  and  then  at  me  from  head 
to  foot.  '  No,  my  lad^  says  he;  *  I  don't  think  it  will  suit.' — My  lad!  God  in 
heaven  forgive  rne!  I  believe,  that  at  that  moment  I  wished  for  another  yellow 
fever  to  strike  the  city;  not  to  destroy  the  inhabitants,  but  to  furnish  me  too  with 
the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  that  might  make.me  rich.  Mr.  Carey  has  sold  hundreds 
of  the  *  Observations'  since  that  time;  and  therefore,  I  dare  say,  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  them  when  he  came  to  a  perusal.  At  any  rate,  I  must  not  forget  to 
say,  that  he  behaved  honourably  in  the  business;  for  he  promised  not  to  make 
known  the  author,  and  he  certainly  kept  his  word,  or  the  discovery  would  not 
have  been  reserved  for  the  month  of  June,  1796.  This  circumstance,  consider- 
ing Mr.  Carey's  politics,  is  greatly  to  his  honour,  and  has  almost  wiped  from  my 
memory  that  contumelious  '  My  lad.' 

From  Mr.  Carey  I  went  to  Mr.  Bradford,  and  left  the  pamphlet  for  his  perusal. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  him  to  know  his  determination.  He  hesitated,  wanted 
to  know  if  I  could  make  it  a  little  more  popular;  adding,  that,  unless  I  could) 
he  feared  that  the  publishing  of  it  would  endanger  his  windows.  More  popular 
I  could  not  make  it.  I  never  was  of  an  accommodating  disposition  in  my  life, 
Tlie  only  alteration  I  would  consent  to  was  in  the  title.  I  had  given  the 
pamphlet  the  double  title  of*  The  Tartuff'e  Detected ;  or,  Observations/  &«. 
The  former  was  suppressed:  though,  had  I  not  been  pretty  certain  that  every 
press  in  the  city  was  as  little  free  as  that  to  which  I  was  sending  it,  the  Tartuffe 
Detected  should  have  remained;  for  the  person  on  whom  it  was  bestowed  me- 
rited it  much  better  than  the  character  so  named  from  Moliere. 

These  difficulties,  and  these  fears  of  the  bookseller,  at  once  opened  my  eyes 
with  respect  to  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  press.  Because  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try proclaim  to  the  world,  that  every  man  may  write  and  publish  freely;  and 
because  I  saw  the  newspapers  filled  with  vaunts  on  the  subject;  I  was  fool 
enough  to  imagine,  that  the  press  was  really  free  for  every  one.  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  a  man's  windows  were  in  danger  of  being  broken  if  he  published 
any  thing  that  was  not  popular.  I  did,  indeed,  see  the  words  liberty  and  equalityy 
the  rights  of  man,  \.\\e  crimes  of  kings,  ?Ln6  such  like,  in  most  of  the  booksellers' win- 
dows; but  I  did  not  know  that  they  were  put  there  to  save  the  glass,  as  a  free 
republican  Frenchman  puts  a  cockade  tricolor  in  his  hat  to  save  his  head.  I 
was  ignorant  of  all  these  arcana  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

If  it  had  so  happened,  that  one  of  the  Whiskey  Boys  had  went  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  received  addresses  from  any  part  of  the  people  there,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  escape  from  a  nation  of  ruffians,  and  beseeching  the  Lord  that 
those  ruffians  might  tread  back  the  paths  of '  infamy  and  ruin;'  and  if  this  emi- 
grating '  martyr'  in  the  cause  of  Whiskey  had  echoed  back  the  hypocritical  cant; 
and  if  he,  and  all  his  palavering  addressers,  had  been  detected  and  exposed  by 
some  good  American  in  London;  would  not  such  an  American  have  received  the 
applause  of  all  men  of  virtue  and  sense.?  And  what  would,  or  rather  what 
would  not,  have  been  said  here  against  the  prostituted  press  of  Great  Britain, 
had  an  English  bookseller  testified  his  fears  to  publish  the  truth,  lest  his  windows 
should  be  dashed  in? 

The  work,  that  it  was  feared. would  draw  down  punishment  on  tlie  publisher, 
did  not  contain  one  untruth,  one  anarchical,  indecent,  immoral,  or  irreligious 
expression;  and  yet  the  bookseller  feared  for  his  windows!  For  what.?  Because 
it  was  not  popular  enough.  A  bookseller  in  a  despotic  state  fears  to  publish  a 
work  that  is  too  popular ;  and  one  in  Vifree  state  fears  to  publish  a  work  that  is 
not  popular  enough.  I  leave  it  to  the  learned  philosophers  of  the  '  Age  of  Rea- 
son' to  determine  in  which  of  these  states, there  is  the  most  liberty  of  the  press; 
for,  I  must  acknowledge,  the  point  is  too  nice  for  me:  fear  is  fear,  whether  in- 
spired by  a  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  or  by  a  Sovereign  People, 

I  shall  be  told,  that  Mr.  Bradford's  fears  were  grcundless,    It  may  be  so ;  but 
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he  ought  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter;  he  n»ust  know  the  extent  of 
the  hberty  of  the  press  better  than  I  could.  He  might  be  mistaken  ;  hut  that 
he  was  sincere,  appeared  clearly  from  his  not  putting  his  name  at  the  bottom  of 
the  title-page.  Even  the  *  Bone  to  gnaw  for  the  Democrats,*  which  did  not  ap- 
pear till  about  six  months  afterwards,  was  '  publishtd  for  the  purchasers.'  It 
was  not  until  long  after  the  public  had  hxed  the  seal  of  approbation  on  these 
pamphlets,  that  they  were  honoured  with  the  bookseller's  name.  It  was  some- 
thing curious,  that  the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth  editions  should  be  entitled 
to  a  mark  of  respect  that  the  first  was  not  worthy  of.  Poor  little  innocents! 
They  were  thrown  on  the  parish,  like  foundlings;  no  soul  would  own  them,  till 
it  was  found  that  they  possessed  the  gift  of  bringing  in  the  pence.  Another  sin- 
gularity is,  that  they  got  into  better  paper  as  they  advanced.  So  the  prudent 
matron  changes  the  little  dirty  ragged  wench  into  a  fine  mademoiselle,  as  soon 
as  she  perceives  that  the  beaux  begin  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  her. 

But  it  is  time  to  return,  and  give  the  reader  an  account  of  my  gains.  The 
pecuniary  concerns  of  an  author  are  always  the  most  interesting. 

The  terms  on  which  Mr.  Bradford  took  the  '  Observations*  were  what  book- 
sellers call  publishing  it  together.  I  beg  the  reader,  if  he  foresees  the  possibility 
of  his  becoming  author,  to  recollect  this  phrase  well.  Publishing  it  together  is 
thus  managed  :  the  bookseller  takes  the  work,  prints  it,  and  defrays  all  expenccs 
of  paper,  binding,  &c. ;  and  the  profits,  if  any,  are  divided  between  him  and  the 
author.  Long  after  the  *  Observations*  were  sold  off,  Mr.  Bradford  rendered  me 
an  account  (undoubtedly  a  very  just  one)  of  the  sales.  According  to  this  ac- 
count, my  share  of  the -profits  (my  share  only)  amouiUed  to  the  sum  oi  one  shil- 
ling and  seven-pence  halfpenny  currency  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  (or,  about 
eleven-pence  three-farthings  sterling),  quite  entirely  clear  of  all  deductions 
whatsoever ! 

Now,  bulky  as  this  sum  appears  in  words  at  length,  I  presume  that  when 
Is.  lid.  is  reduced  to  figures,  no  one  will  suppose  it  suthcient  to  put  a  coat  upon 
my  back.  If  my  poor  back  were  not  too  broad  to  be  clothed  with  such  a  sum 
as  this,  God  knows  how  I  should  bear  all  that  has  been,  and  is,  and  is  to  be, 
laid  on  it  by  the  unmerciful  democrats.  Why  !  Is.  l\d.  would  not  cover  the 
back  of  a  Lilliputian ;  no,  not  even  in  rags,  as  they  sell  here. 

Besides,  this  clothing  story  will  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  when  I  assure  the 
reader  (and  Mr.  Carey  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say),  that  when 
I  offered  this  work  for  publication,  I  had  as  good  a  coat  upon  my  back  as  ever 
Mr.  Bradford,  or  any  of  his  brother  booksellers,  put  on  in  their  lives;  and  what 
is  mnre,  this  coat  was  my  own.  No  tailor  nor  shoemaker  ever  had  my  name 
in  his  books. 

After  the  *  Obser'Oations*  Mr.  Bradford  ar»d  I  published  it  together  no  longer. 
When  a  pamphlet  was  ready  for  the  press,  we  made  a  bargain  for  it;  and  I  took 
his  note  of  hand,  payable  in  one,  two,  or  three  months.  That  the  public  may 
know  exactly  what  gains  I  have  derived  from  the  publications  that  issued  from 
Mr,  Bradford's,  I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  them,  and  the  sums  received  in  payment  :-r^ 

Dolls.  Cents, 

Observations 0  i51 

Bone  to  Gnaw,  1st  Part    ....  125  0 

Kick  for  a  Bite 20  0                      * 

Bone  to  Gnaw,  2d  Part     ....     40  0 

Plain  English 100  0 

New  Year's  Gift 100  0 

Prospect 18  0 

Total     .     .  403         21  • 

The  best  way  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  generosity  of  my  bookseller 
is,  to  tell  him,  that,  upon  my  going  into  business  for  myself,  I  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  copy-rights  of  these  pamphlets  at  the  same  price  that  I  had  sold  them 
at.  Mr.  Bradford's  refusing  to  sell  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  were  worth  more 
than  he  gave  me,  even  after  tljey  had  passed  through  several  editions,  Let  it 
not  be  said,  then,  that  he  put  a  coat  upon  my  back. 
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My  concerns  with  Mr.  Bradford  closed  with  *  The  Prospect  from  theCongresn 
Gallery;^  and  as  our  separation  has  given  rise  to  conjectures  and  reports,  I 
shall  trouble  the  reader  with  an  explanation  of  the  matter. 

I  proposed  making  a  mere  collection  of  the  debates,  with  here  and  there  a 
note,  by  way  of  remarks.  11;  was  not  my  intention  to  publish  it  in  Numbers, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  session,  in  one  volume;  but  Mr.  Bradford,  fearing  a  want 
of  success  in  this  form,  determined  on  publishing  in  Numbers.  This  was 
without  my  approbation,  as  was  also  a  subscription  that  was  opened  for  the 
support  of  the  work.  When  about  half  a  Number  was  finished,  I  was  informed 
that  many  gentlemen  had  expressed  their  desire  that  the  work  might  contain  a 
good  deal  of  original  matter,  and  few  debates.  In  consequence  of  this  I  was 
requested  to  alter  my  plan :  I  said  I  would,  but  that  I  would  by  no  means 
undertake  to  continue  the  work. 

The  first  Number,  as  it  was  called  (but  not  by  me),  was  published,  and  its 
success  led  Mr.  Bradford  to  press  for  a  continuation.  His  son  offered  me,  1  be- 
lieve, a  hundred  dollars  a  number,  in  place  of  eighteen;  and  I  should  have  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  had  it  not  been  for  a  word  that  escaped  him  during  the  conversa- 
tion. He  observed,  that  their  customers  would  be  much  disappointed;  for  that 
h'\s  father  had  promised  a  continuation,  and  that  it  should  he  made  very  interest^ 
ing.  This  slip  of  the  tongue  opened  my  eyes  at  once.  What !  a  bookseller 
undertake  to  promise  that  I  should  write,  and  that  I  should  write  to  please  his 
customers  too  !  No;  if  all  hh  customers^  if  all  the  Congress,  with  the  President 
at  their  head,  had  come  and  solicited  me ;  nay,  had  my  life  depended  on  a  com« 
pHance,  I  would  nyt  have  written  another  hne. 

I  was  fully  employed  at  this  time,  having  a  translation  on  my  hands  for  Mr, 
Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  as  well  as  another  work  which  took  up  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  :  so  that,  I  believe,  I  should  not  have  published  the  Censor,  had  it  not 
been  to  convince  the  customers  of  Mr.  Bradford  that  I  was  not  in  his  pay;  that 
I  was  not  the  puppet,  and  he  the  shewraan;  that,  whatever  merits  or  demerits 
my  writings  might  have,  no  part  of  them  fell  to  his  share. 

When  Mr.  Bradford  found  I  was  preparing  to  publish  a  continuatron  of  the 
remarks  on  the  debates,  he  sent  me  the  following  note: — 

*  Sir — Send  me  your  account,  and  a  receipt  for  the  last  publication,  and 

*  your  money  shall  be  sent  yon  by  *  Yours,  &c. 

*  Philadelphia,  April  22,  1796.'  *  Tho.  Bradford.* 

To  this  I  returned  for  answer: — 

*  Sib,  <  Philadelphia,  Vld  March  179C. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  possess  your  laconic  note;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not 

*  understand  it.     The  requesting  of  a  receipt  from  a  person  before  any  tender 
^  of  money  is  made,  and  the  note  being  dated  in  April,  in  place  of  March ;  these 

*  things  throw  such  an  obscurity  over  the  whole,  that  I  defer  complying  with  its 

*  contents  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yourself. 

*  I  am  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  Wm.  Cobbetx.* 

This  brought  me  a  second  note,  in  these  words: — 

*  Sir — Finding  you  mean  to  pursue  the  Prospect,  which  you  sold  to  me,  T, 
'  npw  make  a  demand  of  the  fulfillment  of  your  contract;   and  if  honour  does 

*  not  prompt  you  to  fulfill  your  engagements,  you  may  rely  on  an  apply  cation, 

*  to  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  make  no  doubt,  I  shall  there  meet  you  on  such 

*  grounds  as  will  convince  you  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.        I  am  yours,  &c. 

*  March  22,  1796.'  <  Tho.  Bradford.' 

Here  ended  the  correspondence,  except  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  continued 
for  about  five  minutes  longer  by  the  hearty  laugh  that  I  bestowed  on  this  correct 
and  polite  billet. 

It  is  something  truly  singular,  that  Mr.  Bradford  should  threaten  me  with  a 
prosecution  for  not  writing,  just  at  the  moment  that  others  threatened  me  with 
a  prosecution  for  writing.  Ic  seemed  a  little  difficult  to  set  both  at  open  de- 
fiance; yet  this  was  done,  by  continuing  to  write,  and  by  employing  another 
bookseller. 

Indeed,  these  booksellers  in  general  are  a  cruel  race.    They  imagine  that  the 
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ployment,  the  drudging  goblin  of  an  author  must  sharpen  up  his  pen,  and  never 
think  of  repose,  till  he  is  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  more  profitable  job.  Then 
the  wretch  may  remain  as  undisturbed  as  a  sleep-mouse  in  winter,  while  the 
stupid  dolt  whom  he  has  clad  and  fattened  receives  the  applause. 

1  now  come  to  the  assertion,  that  I  am,  or  have  been,  in  the  pay  of  the  Bri- 
tish government. 

In  the  first  place,  the  democrats  swear,  that  I  have  been  '  frequently  visited 
by  a  certain  Agent,'  meaning,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Bond.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is 
an  abominable  lie.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Boad  but  three  times  in  my  life,  and  then 
I  had  business  with  him,  as  the  interpreter  of  Frenchmen,  who  wanted  certifi- 
cates from  him,  in  order  to  secure  their  property  in  the  conquered  colonies.  I 
never  in  my  life  spoke  to,  corresponded  with,  or  even  saw,  to  my  knowledge, 
either  of  the  British  ministers,  or  any  one  of  their  retinue.  Mr.  Bradford  once 
told  me,  that  Mr.  Allen,  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Hammond,  said  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  me.  If  this  gentleman  did  really  say  so,  he  joked;  for  he  never 
saw  me  in  his  life,  that  I  know  of. 

A  little  while  after  the  New  Yearns  Gift  was  published,  an  attack  was  made 
in  the  ^rgtts  of  New  York  on  the  supposed  author  of  it;  in  consequence  of 
which  this  supposed  author,  or  some  one  in  his  behalf,  took  occasion  to  observe 
in  Mr.  Ciaypoole's  paper,  that  it  was  uncandid  to  attribute  to  a  gentleman  of  ir- 
reproachable character  what  was  well  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  democrat.  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  say  at  that  time  what  I  shall  now  say;  and  that  is,  that 
let  this  gentleman  he  who  he  will,  I  Uiiink  rhyself  as  good  as  he,  and  of  as  good  a 
character  too;  and  that  as  to  the  dishonour  attached  to  the  publication,  I  am 
willing  to  take  it  all  lo  myself. 

It  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative;  it  is  what  no  man  is  expected  to  do;  yet  I 
think  I  can  prove,  that  the  accusation  of  my  being  in  British  pay  is  not  sup- 
ported by  one  single  fact,  or  the  least  shadow  of  probability. 

When  a  foreign  government  hires  a  writer,  it  takes  care  that  his  labours  shall 
be  distributed,  whether  the  readers  are  all  willing  to  pay  for  them  or  not.  This 
we  daily  see  verified  in  the  distribution  of  certain  blasphemous  gazettes,  wfiich, 
though  kicked  from  the  door  with  disdain,  flie  in  at  the  window.  Now,  has 
this  ever  been  the  case  with  the  works  of  William  Cobbett?  Were  they  evei* 
thrusted  upon  people  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances?  Can  Mr.  Bradford  say, 
that  thousands  of  these  pamphlets  have  ever  been  paid  for  by  any  Agent  of 
Great  Britain?  Can  he  say,  that  I  have  ever  distributed  any  of  them.?  No; 
he  can  say  no  such  thing.  They  had,  at  first,  to  encounter  every  difficulty;  and 
they  have  made  their  way,  supported  by  ptfblic  approt)ation,  and  by  that  alone. 
'Mr.  Bradford,  if  he  is  candid  enough  to  repeat  what  he  told  me,  will  say,  that 
the  British  Consul,  when  he  purchased  half  a  dozen  of  them,  insisted  upon 
having  them  at  the  wholesale  price/  Did  this  look  like  a  desire  to  encourage 
them?  Besides,  those  who  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Bradford  will  never  believe 
that  he  would  have  lent  his  aid  to  a  British  Agent's  publications;  for,  of  all  the 
Americans  I  have  yet  conversed  with,  he  seems  to, entertain  the  greatest  degree 
of  rancour  against  that  nation. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  British  Consul  was  far  from  approving 
of  some,  at  least,  of  my  publications.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  bookseller's  shop, 
unseen  by  him,  when  he  had  the  goodness  to  say,  that  I  was  a  '  zcild  fellow.'  On 
which  I  shall  only  observe,  that  when  the  King  bestows  on  me  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  a  year,  perhaps  I  may  become  a  iaine  fellow,  and  hear  my 
master,  my  countrymen,  my  friends,  and  my  parents,  belied  and  execrated,  with- 
out saying  one  single  word  in  their  defence. 

Had  the  minister  of  Great  Britain  employed  me  to  write,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  he  would  not  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  living  well,  without  becoming 
the  retailer  of  my  own  works?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  would  have  suffered 
me  ever  to  appear  on  the  scene?  It  must  be  a  very  poor  King  that  he  serves, 
if  he  could  not  afford  me  more  than  I  can  get  by  kcepin;j;a  book-shop.  An  am- 
bassador froiij  a  king  of  the  gypsies  could  not  have  acted  a  meaner  part.     What ! 
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vvljere  was  all  the  '  gold  of  Pitt?' — that  gold  which  tempted,  according  to  the 
democrats,  an  American  Envoy  to  sell  his  country,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  bargain — that  gold  which,  according  to  the  Convention  of  France, 
has  made  one  half  of  that  nation  cut  the  throats  of  the  other  half;  that  potent 
gold  could  not  keep  William  Cobbett  from  standing  behind  a  counter  to  sell  a 
pen-knife,  or  a  quire  of  paper  ! 

Must  it  not  be  evident,  too,  that  the  keeping  of  a  shop  would  take  up  a  great 
part  of  ray  time?— time  that  was  hardly  worth  a  paying  for  at  all,  if  it  was  not 
of  hiizher  value  than  the  profits  on  a  few  pamphlets.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
Censor  has  been  delayed  on  account  of  my  entering  on  business;  would  , the 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  have  suffered  this,  had  I  been  in  his  pay?  No;  I  re- 
peat that  it  is  downrii^ht  stupidity  to  suppose,  that  he  would  ever  have  suffered 
nie  to  appear  at  all,  had  he  even  felt  in  the  least  interested  in  the  fate  of  my 
works,  or  the  effect  they  might  produce.  He  must  be  sensible,  that,  seeing  the 
unconquerable  prejudices  ex'sting  in  this  country,  my  being  known  to  be  an 
Englishman  would  operate  weightily  against  whatever  I  might  advance.  I  saw 
this  very  plainly  myself;  bur,  as  I  had  a  living  to  get,  and  as  I  had  determined 
on  this  line  of  business,  such  a  consideration  was  not  to  awe  me  into  idleness, 
or  make  me  forego  any  other  advantages  that  I  had  reason  to  hope  I  should 
enjoy. 

The  notion  of  my  being  in  British  pay  arose  from  my  having  now  and  then 
taken  upon  me  to  attempt  a  defence  of  thexharacterof  that  nation,  and  of  the 
intentions  of  its  government  towards  the  United  States.  But,  have  I  ever 
teazed  my  readers  with  this,  except  when  the  subjisct  necessarily  demanded  it? 
And  if  I  have  given  way  to  my  indignation,  when  a  hypocritical  political  divine 
attempted  to  degrade  my  country,  op  when  its  vile  calumniators  called  it  an 

*  insular  Bastile,'  what  have  I  done  more  than  every  good  man  in  my  place 
would  have  done?  what  have  I  done  more  than  my  duty — than  obeyed  the  feel* 
jngs  of  my  heart?  When  a  man  hears  his  country  reviled,  does  it  require  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  speaking  in  its  defence? 

Besides,  had  my  works  been  intended  to  introduce  British  influence,  they 
would  have  assumed  a  more  conciliating  tone.  The  author  would  have  flattered 
the  people  of  this  country  even  in  their  excesses;  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  gain  over  the  enemies  of  Britain  by  smooth  and  soothing  language;  he  wouM 
have  *  stooped  to  conquer;'  he  would  not,  as  I  have  dpne,  rendered  them  hatred 
for  hatred,  and  scorn  tor  scorn. 

My  writings,  the  first  pamphlet  excepted,  have  had  no  other  object  than  that 
of  keeping  alive  an  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  the 
inestimable  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  to  paint  in  their  true 
colours  those  who  are  the  enemies,  of  both;  to  warn  the  people  of  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  of  the  danger  of  admitting  among  them  the  anarchical  and  blasphe- 
mous principles  of  the  French  revolutionists — principles  as  opposite  to  those  of 
liberty  as  hell  is  to  heaven*  If,  therefore,  I  have  written  at  the  instance  of  a 
British  agent,  that  agent  must  most  certainly  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  the  real 
friends  of  America.  But,  say  some  of  the  half  democrats,  what  right  have  you 
to  meddle  with  the  defence  of  our  government  at  all?  The  same  right  that  you 
h-ave  to  exact  my  obedience  to  it,  and  my  contribution  towards  its  support.  Se- 
veral Englishmen,  not  so  long  in  the  country  as  I  had  been,  served  in  the  militia 
against  the  western  rebels;  and  had  I  been  called  on,  I  must  have  served  too. 
Surely  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend  with  his  pen  that  which  he  may  be  compelled 
to  defend  with  a  musquet. 

As  to  the  real  bloody  cut-throats,  they  carry  their  notion  of  excluding  me 
from  the  use  of  the  press  still  further.     '  While,'  says  one  of  them,  *  while  I  am 

*  a  friend  to  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press,  when  exercised  by  an  AmericaUf 

*  I  am  an  implacable  foe  to  its  prostitution  to  2l  foreigner,  and  would  at  any  time 

*  assist  in  hunting  out  of  society  any  meddling  foreigner  who  shall  dare  to  inter- 

*  fere  in  our  politics.     I  hope  the  apathy  of  our  brethren  of  Philadelphia  will  no 

*  longer  be  indulged,  and  that  an  exemplary  vengeance  will  soon  burst  upon  the 

*  head  of  such  a  presumptuous  fellow.     Justic^f  honour,  national  gratitude^  all 

*  call  for  it.     May  it  no  longer  be  delayed!  *  An  America^* 

Are  not  you,  Mr.Swanwick,  the  President  of  the  Emigration  Society.''    Well 
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then.  Sir,  as  your  institution  is  said  to  he  for  the  inforraation  of  persons  emigration 
from  foreign  countries,  be  so  good  as  to  insert  the  little  extract  above  quoted  in 
your  next  dispatches  for  a  cargo  of  emigrants.  Above  all,  Sir,  be  sure  to  tell 
those  who  are  disposed  to  emigrate  from  England,  those  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
liberty — be  sure  to  tell  them,  that  this  is  the  land  oi  equal  liberty;  that  here,  and 
here  alone,  they  will  find  the  true,  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press,  but  that,  if 
they  dare  to  make  use  of  it,  *  justice j  honour^  national  gratitude^  will  call  for  ex- 
emplary vengeance  on  their  heftds.* 

I  should  not  have  notioedlthis  distinction  between  Foreigners  and  Americanfj 
had  I  not  perceived  that  several  persons,  who  are,  generally  speaking,  friends  to 
their  country,  seem  to  think  that  it  was  impertinent  in  me  to  meddle  with  the 
politics  here,  because  I  was  an  Englishman.  I  would  have  these  good  people  to 
recollect,  that  the  laws  of  this  country  hold  out  to  foreigners  an  offer  of  all  that 
liberty  of  the  press  which  Americans  enjoy;  and  that,  if  this  liberty  be  abridged, 
by  whatever  means  it  may  be  done,  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  and  all  to- 
gether, is  a  mere  cheat— a  snare  to  catch  the  credulous  and  enthusiastic  of  every 
other  nation — a  downright  imposition  on  the  world.  If  people  wiio  emigrate 
hither  have  not  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  while  the  natives 
have,  it  is  very  ill  done  to  call  this  a  country  oi equal  liberty.  Equaly  above  all 
epithets,  is  the  most  improper  that  can  be  applied  to  it;  for  if  none  but  Americans 
have  access  to  the  press,  they  are  their  masters,  and  foreigners  are  their  subjects, 
nay,  their  slaves.  An  honourable  and  comfortable  situation,  upon  my  word  !  The 
emigrants  from  some  countries  may  be  content  with  it,  perhaps:  I  would  not 
say,  that  the  *  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  liberty'  from  England  would  not  quietly 
bend  beneath  the  yoke,  as,  indeed,  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  do;  but,  for  my 
part,  who  have  not  the  ambition  to  aspire  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  I  must^ 
and  I  will  be  excused.  Either  the  laws  shall  he  altered,  or  I  will  continue  to 
avail  myself  of  the  liberty  that  they  held  out  to  me,  and  that  partly  tempted  me 
to  the  country.  When  an  act  is  passed  for  excluding  Englishmen  from  exercising 
their  talents,  and  from  promulgating  what  they  write,  then  will  I  desist;  but,  t 
hope,  when  that  time  arrives,  no  act  will  be  passed  to  prevent  people  from  emi- 
grating back  again. 

Before  1  conclude,  it  seems  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  miserable 
shift  which  the  democrats  have  had  recourse  to,  respecting  the  infamous  letter 
of  Citizen  Hint.  They  now  pretend,  that  I  fabricated  it  myself;  though  I  have 
publicly  declared,  that  it  was  delivered  into  my  hands  by  a  gentleman  of  reputa- 
tion, whose  name  I  have  mentioned.  Can  any  one  be  stupid  enough  to  imagine, 
that  I  would,  particularly  at  this  time,  have  run  the  risk  of  being  detected  in 
such  a  shameful  business  ?  And  how  could  it  have  been  undertaken  without 
running  that  risk  ?  Had  I  written  it  myself,  there  would  have  been  my  hand- 
writing against  me:  and  had  I  employed  another,  that  other  might  have  betrayed 
tne;  he  might  have  ruined  me  in  the  opinion  of  all  those  whom  it  is  my  interest 
as  well  as  my  pride  to  be  esteemed  by ;  or,  at  best,  I  should  have  been  at  his 
mercy  for  ever  afterwards. 

Besides  the  great  risk  of  detection,  let  any  one  point  out,  if  he  can,  what  end  I 
«ould  propose  to  myself  by  such  a  device.  As  to  making  my  shop  and  myself 
known,  I  presume  I  did  not  stand  in  need  of  a  scarecrow  to  effect  that,  when  the 
kind  democrats  themselves  had  published  to  the  whole  Union,  that  I  had  taken 
the  house  in  which  I  live  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  my  *  poison/  as  they  called 
k,  and  had  even  had  the  candour  to  teli  the  world,  thap  I  had  paid  my  rent  in 
svdvance. 


Now  the  rest  of  the  Acts  and  Life  of  the  Author,  are  they  not  written  in  ti:^ 
Volumes  of  his  Political  Register,  and  other  works  ? 


THE    END. 
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Mr.  COBBETT's 

TAKING  LEAVE  OF  HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 


My  Beloved  Countrymen, 

Soon  after  this  reaches  your  eyes. 
those  of  the  writer  will,  possibly,  have 
taken  the  last  glimpse  of  the  land  tha» 
gave  him  birth,  the  land  in  which  hi., 
parents  lie  buried,  the  land  of  whici. 
he  has  always  been  so  proud,  the  land 
in  which  he  leaves  a  people,  whom  he 
shall  to  his  last  breath,  love  and  esteem 
beyond  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Every  one,  if  he  can  do  it  with<  u^ 
wrong  to  another,  has  a  right  to  pur- 
sue the  path  to  his  own  happiness ;  as 
my  happiness,  howc  ver,  has  long  been 
inseparable  from  the  hope  of  Assisting 
in  restoring  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
my  country,  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  qait  that  country,  while 
there  remained  the  smallest  chance  of 


and  swift  dpstruction.  It  was  well 
observed  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM,  in  a 
late  debate^  that  every  writer,  who  op- 
poses the  present  measures,  **  must 
"  now  feel,  that  he  sits  down  to  write 
"  with  fl  halter  about  his  neck;''  an 
observation  thejus'i'ce  of  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  the  world. 

Leaving,  therefore,  all  considera- 
tions of  personal  interest,  personal 
feeling,  and  personal  safety;  leaving 
oven  the  peace  of  mind  of  a  nun^erous 
and  most  affectionate  family  wholly 
out  of  view,  I  have  reasoned  thus 
with  myself;  What  is  now  left  to  be 
done]  We  h^ve  nrg'ed  our  claims 
with  so  much  truth;  we  have  esta- 
blished them  so  clearly  on  the  grour.d 
of  both  law  and  reason,  that  there  is 
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my  being  able,  by  remaining,  to  con-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  Suspension  of  our  Per- 


tinue  to  aid  her  cause.  No  such 
chance  is  now  left.  The  laws,  which 
have  just  been  passed,  especially  if  we 
take  Into  view  thereat  objects  of  those 
laws,  forbid  us  to  entertain  the  idea, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  write  on 
political  subjects  according  to  the  dic- 


than  that  of  a  Suspension  of  our  Per- 
sonal Safety.  If  I  still  write  in  sup- 
port of  those  claims,  I  must  be  blind 
not  to  see  that  a  dungeon  is  my  doom. 
If  I  write  at  all,  and  do  not  write  in 
support  of  those  claims  I  do  not  only 
degrade  myself,  but  I  do  a  great  injury 


political  subjects  according  to  tne  mc-  ^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^-^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  .^^p^^^^ 
tales  of  truth  and  reason  without  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^.^.^ 
drawing  down  upon  our  heads  certaui  [     » ___ 
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here,  I  must,  therefore,  cease  to  write, 
either  from  compulsion  or  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  my  countrymen  ;  therefore, 
It  IS  impossible  to  do  any  good  to  the 
cause  of  nfy  country  by  remaining  in 
It ;  but,  if  I  remove  to  a  country 
V'here  [  can  write  with  perfet^t  free- 
dom,  iiis  not  ou\y  possible,  hwi  very 
probable,  that  I  shall,  sooner  or  later, 
be  able  to  render  that  cause  important 
and  lasting  services. 

Upon  this   conclusion   it  is,  that  I 
liave    made    my    dHermination  ;  for, 
^  though  life   would   be   scarcely  worth' 
preserving  with  the  consciousness  that 
I  walked  about  ray  fields  or    slept  in 
my  bed  merely  at  the  mercy  of  a  Se 
cretary  of  State;  though,  under  such 
circumstances,  neither  the  song  of  the 
birds  in   Spring  nor  the  well-strawed 
homestead  in   winter  could  make  me 
forget    that   I   and   my    rising  family 
were  slaves,  still  there  is  something  so 
powerful   in   the   thought  of  country 
and    neighbourhood    and    home   and 
friends,  there  is  something  so  strong  in 
the    numerous    and    united  ties  with 
which  these  and  endless  other  objects 
tasten  the  mind   to   a    long-inhabited 
spot,  that  to  tear  oneself  away,  nearly 
a.>proachesto  the  separating  the  soul 
from   the  body.     But,   then,    on  the 
other   hand,    when   I   asked   myself: 
^''  What!  Shall   I  submit  in  silence? 
*'  Shall  I    be  as  dumb  as  one   of  my 
"  horses?  Shall  that  indignation  which 
"  burns    within    me    be     quenched? 
"  Shall  I  make  no   effort  to  preserve 
•*  even  the  chance  of  assisting  to  better 
*' the  lot   of  my   unhappy    country? 
"  Sliall  that  mind,-  which  has    com- 
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"  municated  its  light   and  warmth   to 
"  millions  of  other  minds,  now  be  ex- 
'*  languished  for  ever;  and  shall  those, 
"  who,  with  thousands  of  pens  ^t  their 
"command,   still  saw  the  tide  ofopi- 
"  nion  rolh'ng  more  and  more  heavily 
"  against  them,  now  be  forever  secure 
"  from    that  peii,   by   the    efforts    of 
I'  which  they  feared  being  overwhelm- 
"td?      Shall    truth    never   again  be 
"  uttered  ?       Shall    her    voice"*  never 
"  aoain  be  heard,  even  from  a  distant 
"shore?'* 

Thus  was  the  balance  turned;  and, 
my  Countrymen,  be  you  well  assured,' 
tbat,  though  I  shall,   if  I  Wye,  he  at  a 
distance  from  you;  though  the  ocean 
will   roll   between  us,  not  all  the  bar- 
riers that  nature  as  well   as  art  can 
raise,  shall   be    sufficient    to  prevent 
you  from  reading  some  part,  at  least, 
of  what  I  write;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  wrongs,  of  which  I  justly  com' 
plain;  notwithstanding  all   the  indig- 
nation   that   I   he\;    notwithstanding 
all  the  provocations  that   I   have  ret 
ceived,   or   that  I  may  receive,  never 
shall   there  drop    from    my  pen   any 
thing,  which,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  I  might  not  safely   write  and 
publish  in  England.     Those,  who  have 
felt  themselves  supported   by  power, 
have  practised  towards   me  foul  play 
without  measure  ;  but,  though  I  shall 
have  the  means  of  retaliation   in  my 
hands,  never  will  I    follow  their  base 
example.  ' 

Though  r  quit  my  country,  far  be 
It  from  me  to  look  upon  htr  cause  as 
desperate,  and  still  farther  be  it  from 
me  to  wish  to  infuse  despondency  iuto      ' 
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your  nunds.  /  can  serve  that  cause 
no  longtr  hy  remaining  here  ;  but,  the 
ciuse  itself  is  so  good,  so  just,  so  mani- 
festly riglit  and  virtuous,  and  it  has 
been  coinbatted  by  meausso  unusual, 
so  unnatural,  and  so  violent,  that  it 
must  triumph  in  the  end.  Besides, 
the  circumslances  of  the  country  all 
tend  to  favour  the  cause  of  Reform. 
Not  a  tenth  part  of  the  evils  of  the 
system  are  yet  in  existence.  The 
Country  Gentlemen  who  have  now 
been  amon£:st  our  most  decided  Ad- 
versai;ies,  will  very  soon  be  compell- 
ed for  their  own  preservation,  to  be- 
come our  friends  and  fellow-labourers. 
Not  a  fragment  of  their  property  will 
be  left,  if  they  do  not  speedily  bestir 
themselves.  They  have  been  induced 
to  believe  that  a  Reform  of  the  Par- 
liament would  expose  them  to  plun- 
der or  degredation :  but  they  will 
very  soon  find,  that  it  will  afford  them 
the  only  xihance  of  escaping  both. — 
The  wonder  is,  that  thev  do  not  see 
this  already,  or  rather,  that  they  have 
not  seen  it  for  years  past.  But,  they 
have  been  blinded  by  their  foolish 
pride;  that  pride,  which  has  nothing 
of  mind  belonging  to  it,  and  which, 
accompanied  with  a  consciousness  of 
a  want  of  any  natural  superiority  over 
the  labouring  Classes,  seeks  to  in- 
dulge itself  in  a  species  of  vindictive 
exercise  of  power.  There  has  ,corae 
into  the  heads  of  these  people,  I  can- 
not very  well  tell  how,  a  notion, 
that  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  La- 
bouring Classes  as  a  distinct  cast. 
They  are  called,  naw-a-days,  by 
these  gentlemen,    "  the   Peaaontrj/,'* 


This  is  a  new  term  as  applied  to  En- 
glishmen. It  is  a  French  word,  which 
in  its  literal  sense,  means  Country 
Folks*  But,  in  the  sense,  in  which 
it  is  used  in  France  and  Flanders 
and  Germany,  it  means,  not  only 
country  people,  or  country  folks,  but 
also  a  distinct  and  degraded  class  of 
persons,  who  have  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  look  upon  themselves,  in 
any  sense,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
society,  or  communify,  as  the  Gentry ; 
but  who  ought  always  to  be  "  kept 
down  in  their  proper  place  J"  And,  it 
has  become,  of  late,  the  fashion  to 
consider  the  Labouring  Classes  in 
England  in  the  same  light,  and  jto' 
speak  of  them  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly which  never  \ya^  the  case  in 
anv  former  a^e.  .    ..-.„. 

The  writings  of  Malthas,  who- 
considers  men  as  mere  animals,  may 
have  had  influence  in  the  producing  of 
this  change ;  and,  we  now  frequently 
hear  the  working  clases  called,  "  the 
population/*  just  as  we  call  the  ani- 
mals upon  a  farm,  "  the  stock,**  It 
is  curious,  too,  that  this  contumely 
towards  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
should  have  grown  into  vogue  amongst 
the  Country  Gentlemen  and  their  fa- 
milies, at  a  time  when  they  themselves 
are  daily  and  hourly  losing  the  estates 
descended  to  them  from  their  forefa- 
thers. They  see  themselves  stript  of 
the  means  of  keeping  that  hospitality, 
for  which  England  was  once  so  famed, 
and  of  which  there  remains  nothing 
now  but  the  word  in  the  dictionary  ; 
they  see  themselves  reduced  to  close 
up  their  windows,  live  in  a  corner  of 
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their  houses,  sneak  away  to  London, 
crib  thtir  servants  in  their  wages,  and 
hardly  able  to  keep  up  a  little  tawdry 
show ;  and  it  would  seem,  that,  for 
the  contempt  which  they  feel  that  their 
meanness  must  necessarily  excite  in 
the  common  people,  they  endeavour  to 
avenge  iheraselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  disguise  their  own  humulia- 
tion,  by  their  haughty  and  insolent 
deportment  towards  the  latter;  thus 
exhibiting  that  mixture  of  poverty  and 
of  pride,  vhich  has  ever  been  deemed 
better  calculated  than  any  other  union 
of  quah'ties  to  draw  down  upon  the 
possessors  the  most  unfriendly  of  hu- 
man feelings. 

It  is  curious,  also,  that  this  fit  of 
novel  and  ri(ficulous  pride  should  have 
afflicted  the  minds  of  these  persons  at 
the  very  time  that  the  working  classes 
are  become  singularly  enlightened. 
Not  enlightened  in  the  manner  that 
the  sons  of  Cant  and  Corru})tioH  would 
wish  them  to  be.  The  conceited  crea- 

'iures  in  what  is  called  high  life,  and 
il  .  ... 

who  always  judge  of  inen    by  their 

'clothes,  imagine  that  the  working 
classes  of  the  people  have  their  minds 
'  quite  sufficiently  occupied  by  the  read- 
ing of  what  are  called,  "  religious 
**  and  moral  tracts,"  Simple,  insipid 
dialowu«is  and  stories,  calculated  for 
the  minds  of  children  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  or  for  those  of  savages  just 
beginning  to  be  civilized.  These 
conceited  perfons  have  no  idea  that 
the  minds  of  the  working  classes  ever 
presume  to  rise  above  this  i  ifantin  > 
Ifvel,  But  these  conceited  persons 
are  most  grossly  derived :  thev  ar 
the    '*  deluded"  part  of  the  commu- 


nity: deluded  by  a  hireling  and  cor- 
rupt press,  and  by  the  conceit  and 
insolence  of  their  own  minds.  The 
working  classes  of  the  people  under- 
stand well  what  they  read  ;  they  dive 
into  all  matters  connected  with  poli- 
tics; they  have  a  relish  not  only  for 
interesting  statement,  for  argument, 
for  discussion  ;  but  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence nre  by  no  means  lost  upon  them; 
and,  in  many, many  instances,they  have 
known  themselves  to  possess  infinitely 
greater  powers  of  describing  and  of 
reasoning,  than  have  ever  been  shewn 
generally  by  that  description  of  per- 
sons, who,  with  Malthus,  regard 
them  as  mere  animals.  In  the  report 
^f  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  observed,  that,  smce 
tlie  people  have  betaken  themselves 
to  this  reading  and  this  discussing, 
"  their  character  seems  to  be  wholly 
"  changed.'*  I  believe  it  is  indeed  ! 
Pot  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  enlight- 
ening the  mind  to  change  the  charac- 
ter. But,  is  not  this  change  for  the 
better  1  If  it  be  not,  why  have  we 
heard  so  much  about  the  efforts  for 
instructing  the  children  of  the  poor? 
Nay  ;  there  are  inslitutions  for  teach- 
ing full-grown  persons  to  read  and 
write ;  and  a  gentleman,  upon  w  hose 
word  I  can  rely,  assured  me,  that  in 
a  ischool  of  this  sort,  in  Norfolk,  he 
actually  saw  orie  woman  teaching  an- 
other womati  to  read,  and  that  both 
teacher  and  pupfl  had  spectacles  upon 
theirnoses!  What,  then!  Has  it  been 
Qlended,  that  these  people,  when 
taujjht  to  read,  should  read  nothing 
i)ut  Hatniah  Moork's  '* Sinful  Sally, ^' 
and    Mrs.    Trimmer's   Dialogues? 
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Faith!  The  working  classes  of  the 
people  have  a  relish  for  no  such  trash. 
They  are  not  to  be  amused  by  a  reel 
tal  of  the  manifold  blessings  of  a  state 
of  things,  in  which  they  have  net  hall 
enough  to  eat,  nor  half  enough  to 
cover  their  nakedness  by  day  or  to 
keep  them  from  perishing  by  night. 
They  are  not  to  be  amused  with  the 
pretty  stories  akout  *'  the  bounty  of 
**  Providence  in  making  brambles  for 
**  the  purpose  of  tearing  off  pieces  of 
"  the  sheep's  wool,  in  order  tliat  the 
**  little  birds  may  come  and  get  it  to 
/*  line  their  nests  with  to  keep  their 
*' young  ones  warm!*'  Stories  like 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
people.  They  want  something  more 
solid.  They  have  had  something  more 
splid.  Their  minds,  like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  have  received  the  lasting  im- 
pressions of  undeniable  fact  and  un- 
answerable argument ;  and  it  will  al- 
ways be  a  source  of  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  me  to  reflect,  that  I  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  giving 
those  impressions,  which,  I  am  very 
certain  will  never  be  effaced  from  the 
blinds  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Do  those,  who  pretend  to  believe 
that  the  people  are  deluded,  and  who 
say  that  these  laws  are  not  aimed 
against  the  people,  but  merely  against 
their  seducers;  do  these  persons  really 
imagine,  that  the  people  are  thus  to  be 
dfceived?  Do  they  imagine,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  people  who  read  ray 
Register,  will  not  in  this  case,  re- 
gard any  attack  upon  me,  as  an 
attack  upon    themselves?     U  is  cu- 


rious enough  to  observe  how  precisely 
the  contrary  the  reasoning  of  these 
persons  is  in  all  other  cases.  An  at- 
tack upon  the  Clergy  is  al'vays  deem- 
ed by  them  to  be  an  attack  upon  Reli- 
gion. An  attack  upon  the  King  is  al- 
ways deemed  by  tiiera  to  be  an  attack 
kipon  the  Nation.  And  it  is  very  no- 
torious, that  in  all  crimina^l  cases,  the 
language  of  the  law  is,  that  the  offence 
ha?  been  committ«^d  against  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  and  in  contempt  of  the, 
king,  his  crown  and  dig»iity.  Yet,  in 
the  present  case,  the  leaders  of  the 
reformers  are  to  be  supposed  to  have 
no  oommon  int<'rest  with  the  reform-, 
ers  themselves;  and  it  appears  to  be 
vainly  ima^ined,  that  millions  of  men, 
all  united  in  petitioning,  in  the  most 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner  for  one 
particular  object,  will  be  easily  per- 
suaded to  believe,  that  those  who  have 
taken  the  lead  amongst  them  may  ba 
very  properly  sacrificed,  and,  that 
too,  tvithout  any  injury  at  ail  to  the 
cause!  What  sJiould  we  thiiik  of  an 
enemy  in  tiie  field,  \vh  >  were  to  sen^ 
over  a  flag  of  truce,  and  propose  tons 
to  give  up  our  Generals?  Only  our 
Generals!  That  is  all!  The  en^my 
has  no  objection  to  us:  it  is  only  our 
GeneraU  that  he  want.;;  aiid,  then,  we 
shall  huve  peace  with  iiim  at  once. 
There  was  once,  the  Fable  teils  us,  a 
war  b(^tvvepn  the  Wolves  and  the  Sheep, 
the  latter  being  protected  by  a  parcel 
of  brave  and  skilfid  Dogs.  The 
Wolves  set  on  foot  a  negoci'ation,  the 
object  of  which  was  eveilasiiug  peace 
between  the  parties,  and  the  propo- 
sition was   this  on   the   part  of  the 
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Wolves,  that  there  should  be  hostages 
on  both  sides;  that  tiie  Wolves  should 
put  iheir  young  ones  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sheep,  and  the  sheep  should  put 
their  Dogs  info  the  hands  of  the 
Wolves.  In  evil  hour  the  sheep  agreed 
to  this  compact ;  and  tiie  first  oppor- 
tunity, the  Wolves  having  no  longer 
any  Dogs  to  contend  with,  flew  upon 
the  fleecy  fools  and  devoured  tliem, 
and  their  lambs  without  mercy  and 
without  mitigation. 

The  flocks  of  reformers  in  England 
are  not  to  be  "  deluded"  in  this  man- 
ner. They  will  well  know,  that  every 
blow  which  is  aimed  against  the  men 
who  have  taken  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  cause  of  reform,  is  aimed 
against  that  cause  itself  and  at  every 
person  who  is  attached  to  that  cause, 
just  as  much,  just  as  effectually,  as  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  head  of  a  man  is 
aimed  at  his  fingers  and  his  toes. 

The  Country  gentlemen,  therefore, 
will  never  see  the  day  when  the  work- 
ing classes  will  be  again  rf^conciled  to 
them,  unless  they  shall  cordially  take 
the  lead  amongst  those  working  classes. 
This,  I  am  in  hopes,  they  will  do ;  for, 
every  day  of  their  lives  will  make 
their  .own  inevitable  ruin  more  and 
more  manifiest.  But  whether  they  do 
this  or  not,  the  consequences  of  the 
present  measures  will,  I  am  convinced, 
be  the  same.  They  will  only  tend  to 
make  the  catastrophe  more  dreadful 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
The  Funding  System  will  go  regularly 
on  producing  misery  upon  the  back  of 
misery,  and  irritation  upon  the  back 
of  irritation.      It  is  that  great  cause 


which  is  constantly  at  work.  Nothing 
can  stop  its  progress,  short  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  and 
as  that  measure  seems  lo  be  rejected 
with  obstinacy  as  persevering  as  are 
the  desjtroying  effects  q(  the  system 
itself,  nothing  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected but  a  violent  dissolution. 

The  Nation  will  recollect  how  con- 
fidently the  Ministers  spoke  last  year 
of  a  speedy  restoration  to  prosperity. 
Mr.  Vansittart  talked  in  a  very  gay 
and  flippant  style,  about  the  raising  of 
fourteen  millions  in  taxes,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  sinking  fund,  which  four- 
teen millions,  he  said,  would  return 
back  to  the  Country  to  enliven  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  agriculture. 
The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  I  told  you,  that  if  the 
fourteen  millions  did  return  back  to 
the  Country,  it  would  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  fourteen  mil- 
lions worth  more  of  the  property  of 
the  Landowners,  the  Shipowners,  the 
Manufacturers,  the  Farmers,  and  the 
Traders,  from  them  to  the  pockets  of 
the  fundhoiders  and  the  sinecure  place- 
men and  pensioners,  together  with  aH 
those  who  lived  upon  the  taxes.  But, 
all  the  former  classes  are  now  become 
so  reduced  in  point  of  property  ;  all 
their  property  has  so  fallen  in  value, 
that  they  have  now  nothing  to  offer 
in  pledge  for  the  money  which  the 
fundhoiders  liave  to  lend  them ;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  we 
now  behold  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
loan  made  by  the  fundhoiders  to  the 
Government  of  France.  This  loan  is 
stated  at  ten  millions  sterling.      And 
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traffick  is  here  going  on  !  These  ten 
millions  of  rooney  have  been  raised  in 
taxes  upon  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  or  part  of  it.  The  fundholders 
having  got  Ibis  money  into  their  pos- 
session, lend  it  to  the  G(/vernment  of 
France,    because    we,    who    pay    the 


now  going  away,  and  all  those  who 
are  able,  and  who  do  not  live  upon 
the  taxes,  are  following  the  property 
as  fast  as  they  can.  To  lake  a  single 
instance;  suppose  me  to  be  living  in 
tlie  parish  of  Bolley,  or  rather,  to 
suppose  something  nearer  the  reality; 


taxes,    are    become    too    poor;    our    suppose    Mr.    Eyre,    who    does    live 


property  is  fallen  too  low  in  value  for 
the  fundholders  to  lead  it  to  us  ;  aud 
thjis  ten  millions-worth  of  the  income 
of  the  Gentlemen  and  of  the  fruits  of 


there,  and  who  having  a  landed  estate 
to  the  amount,  perhaps,  of  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
who  being  a  very  good  master,  very 


ihG  labour  of  the  people,  are  conveyed    hospitable  and  kind  to  all  his  neigh- 
over  to  another   nation,    which  must    hours,    employing  great   numbers  of 


tend  to  give  life  to  agriculture  and 
trade  and  manufacturers  in  that  nation, 
in  just  the  same  d<?gree,  that  the  ope- 
ration tends  to  depress  and  ruin  our 
own  country.     To  make  this  as  clear 
as  daylight,  let  us  suppose  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  be  cut  off  from  all  trade  and 
all  interchange  of  commodities,   with 
the  rest  of  the  Kingdom.    Let  as  sup- 
pose  that  all  the  people  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  are   compelled  to  p^y  a  great 
portion  of  their  incomes  and   of  the 
fruit  of  their  labour  every  year  to  be 
sent  over  and  expendod  in  the  rest  of 
the   Kingdom;  and  that  no  part    of 
what  they  thus  pay  is  to  go  back  again 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  except  the  inter- 
est of  it.     Is  it  not  evident,    that  the 
Isle   of  Wight  must    shortly   become 
most  wretchedly  poor  and  miserable? 
Will  not  the  proprietors  there  get  rid 
of  their  property  as   fast  as  they  are 
able,  and  will  they  not  get  away  into 
the   other   parts    of   the    Kingdom? 
Yes,  and   this   is   what   the  people  of 
England  are  now  doing  with  regard  to 


them  aud  expending  the  greater  part 
of  his   clear  income   amongst    them, 
were,  instead  of   so  expending  his  in- 
come, to  lend  it  to  the  Government  of 
France,  and  to  receive  from  that  Go- 
vernment,   the    interest    only    every 
year.     It  is  clear,  that  instead  oi  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year   to  expend 
among  his  neighbours,  he  would  have 
only  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
expend  amongst   (hem.     Here  would 
be  a  falling  off  of  eighteen   hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which,  at  thirty  peunds 
per    family,    would    take    away    the 
means   of  living  from   sixty  families. 
If  this    mode    of   disposing   of    Mr. 
Eyre's  income  would  deprive   sixty 
families  of  the  means  of  living,   the 
loan  which  has  been  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  hi/ the  fundholders, 
through  the   agency   of  the   Barings 
and  others,  must  deprive  of  the  means 
of  living  thirfij  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and   thirty  three  ^ami(<<s! 
Aud  this  is  a  truth,  my  good  and  pe- 
rishing countrymen,  which  I  defy  the 
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SoUTHEYS,  and  dll  the  herd  of  sine- 
cure and  hired  writers  to  controvert. 
The  interest ,  \ou  will  perceive,  wili 
come  back  again  to  England,  and  may 
pas  >ib  y  be  expended  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  Kni^land,  but  all  the  principal 
will  b^  expended  in  France  to  animate 
French  ma  lufactures,  commerce,  trade 
and  agriculture,  all  of  which  will  be 
fefl  by  'he  ruin  of  England. 

The  same  will  be  going  on,  in  other 
shapes,  with  regard  to  other  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
America.  For  can  it  be  believed, 
that  men,  in  the  Farming  and  Trading 
line,  will  remain  here  to  give  their  last 
shilling  to  the  fundholders,  and  to  see 
their  families  brought  to  the  work- 
house, while  a  cotmtry  of  freedom 
extends  its  arms  to  afford  protection 
to  their  property  as  well  as  to  their 
persons'?  At  this  very  moment  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  actually  pre- 
paring to  remove  themselves  and  thei  r 
property  to  America,  and  many  are 
tow  upon  the  voyage.  Now,  then, 
let  us  see  what  'rill  be  the  effects  of 
operations  of  tliis  sort.  A  man,  who 
rents  a  farm,  we  will  suppose,  deter- 
mines not  to  remain  any  longer  under 
such  a  state  of  :hiiigs.  He  sells  off 
his  stock,  amounting  we  will  say,  to 
five  thousand  poumh.  He  turns  this 
stock  3ntv>  money,  and  he  c?^r»'ies  the 
money  to  America.  In  England  he 
gave  employment  and  paid  in  poor- 
rates   the  means   of  supporting  about 


these  families  when  he  is  gone]  There 
is   no  one  to   supply  his  place;  for 
there   are    thousands    of   farms    now 
'ying  waste.     These  families,  there- 
fore, must  go  to  augment  the  already 
ntolerable  burden  of  tlie  poor-rates; 
they  must  go  to  add  to  the  immense 
mass  of  misery  already  existing,  while 
the    farmer   himself,    though    he    has 
lost,  by  the  low  price   of  his  stock, 
two   thirds   of    his    fortune,    carries 
away  the  remainder,  together  with  his 
valuable  industry  and  skill,  to  add  to 
the  agriculture  of  Ame<rica ;  to  give 
employment  to  families  there  ;  to  add 
to  the  population  and  power  of  that 
country  ;  and  to  congratulate  himself 
on  his   escape  from  ruinous  taxation, 
and  his  family  upon  their  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  a   poor-house.      And 
who  can  hlame  such  a  man  ?     He  must 
still  love  his  country;  but  the  first  law 
of  nature,   self  preservation,   imperi- 
ously calls  on  him  to  abandon  it  for 
ever^ 

Yet,  such  is  the  attachment  to 
country  in  the  breast  of  every  good 
man ;  so  great  are  the  powers  of  those 
feelings  which  bind  men,  and  parti- 
cularly the  couiitry  people,  to  the 
place  of  their  birth;  sonumerousandso 
.strong  are  the  ties  w^jich  restrain  them 
from  an  abandonment  of  their  homes, 
that  emigration  is  a  thing  which  they 
would  have  avoided  as  they  would 
have  avoided  death,  under  any  circum- 
stances but  the  present;    but    now. 


twelve  or  fourteen  families.     Whence  \  a  hen  they  have  no  prospect  of  an  end 
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to  the  calamities  of  the  couotiy  ;  when, 
instead  of  Uiat  relief,  which  peace  was 
promised   to   bring,   they    feel    their 


system  will  daily  diminish ;  and,  tliere- 
fore,  there  13  no  remedy,  let  Mn 
CuRWEN  talk  as  loud  and  as  big  as  he 


Lden.   not  only    already     doubled    will,  but  tnat  of  reducing  and  nearly 
by  ll.e  operations  of  the  paper  money    annih.la.ing.  .hat  .lung  «h.ch  .s called 


and  funding  system,  but  daily  and 
hourly  increasing;  when  ihey  see  the 
ablest  and   most  industrious   of  their 


the  National  Debt,  and  also  reducing 
the  expences  of  the  array  to  a  tenth 
part  of  what  it  now  is.     And,  indeed. 


ablest  ana   moat  iiiviu3«^»»"»*^   ^-  •                                                         ,        , 

labourers  daily  dropping  into  the  rank.  i.  is  the   Debt  which  ha.   creaUd  ^d 

1  ^„  ii,*.v  «5pp  their  ^vhich  keeps  up  the  army,   for  whicJi 

of  the   paupers;  when  tliey  see  meir  ;                     .                 -^ 

J                   uul    .u^    nrovident    ac-  there  would    be   no  occasion   wer^  it 

former    wealthy    and    provioeni    ac  .  .       ^    ,                   .  ■  u 

.       A    L.  «ftpr  -^no-  not  for  the  weight  of  tlie  taxes,  which 

QUdintances   reduced,  one  alter  ano  i                .        ^                         .  ^c  ,u^ 

^^                                        ,  .V    •    r  _:i;^c  "'-*i  rt»*   ni  ti»vp«i   la    the    effect  of  the 
ther,  to  bankruptcy,  and  their  famihes 

taking  shelter  her^ and  thereunder  tlie 

roof  of  charity  ;  when  they  behold  all 

this,  and  when  to  all  this  is  added  ihe 


weight  of  taxes  is   the   effect  of  the 
Debt. 

The  Great  Question  now  to  be  de- 
termined   is,  WHETHER  THE  BO- 

;:«;:,::;::  i  r.;;:;  .rpi,..  1  ro„o„.mo.oe.»  can  c»r^ 


or  any  commotion  in  the  country, 
laws  have  been  passed  to  take  away 
the  personal  safety  of  every  man,  to 


SUSPENSION  SYSTEM  AFTER 
THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM  IS  DE- 
STROYED.   This  system,  this  order, 


expose  free  conversation  to  the  malig-    of  things,  an  immense  s.andmg  army. 
„ant   construction  of   spies  and    in-    w.itj.   Corps  of  Yeomanry  established 

11   4i-_    ^*y,j    «Mth    thp    nr<»ss 


formers,  to  render  tlie  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man  dangerous  and 
even  perilous,  and,  in  short,  to  em- 
bitter and  to  curse  every  moment  of 
their  lives,  there  is  no  room,  for  ba- 
lancing; remove  they  must  if  they 
have  any  spirit  left  in  them,  and  if  they 

have  the  means  to  remove ;  for  to  re-    the  petitioners  for  parliamentary  Re 
main  is  certain  misery,  more  than  pro-    /-om.     Now,    then,   I  am   quite  sure 
bable  ruin,  and  possible  death,  though    that    the  funding  system  cannot  las 
every  action  oftheir  lives  may  be  per-    lon<^.     I   am   qu.te  sure  of    that.     I 
fectlv  innocent,  and  even  meritorious,    know  it  with  little  less  certanity  than 
From     these     causes,     and     manv  1  I  know,  that  winter  will  follow    the 


all  over,  the  country,  with  the  press 
under  the  superintendence  ©f  the 
Magistrates,  and  with  the  personal 
safety  of  every  man  taken  from  him : 
this  system!  call  the  Boro^ughrmon^er 
system,\\^  having  been  notoriou^^ly 
adopted  in  order  to  resist  end  to  crush 


others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the 
country  must,  as  long  as  this  state  of 
things  lasts,  go  on  decUtiir;g  and  pe- 
rishing. I*s  means  of  m^^  tii^g  the 
demands   of  the  unrelenting  funding 


next  summer.  It  may  last  two  years, 
perhaps,  and  it  may  not  expire  wholly 
before  the  end  of  three  or  four  years ; 
but  I  defy  any  measures,  any  powers, 
or  any  events,  to  save  it  from  destine- 
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tion  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.     The;)  people  in   existence?   Baffled   in   all 

their  projects  and  prospects,  (hey 
knoAv  not  which  way  to  turn  tliem- 
selves.  Their  progress  seems  to  be 
like  that  of  the  Gamester  in  Hogarth, 
and  their  situation  at  this  particular 
stage  is  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
hi«,  when,  having  ventured  and  lost 
his  last  desperate  stake,  you  see  him 
gnashing  his  teeth,  holding  up  above 


quesrion,  therefore,  is,  not  ichether 
ihe  funding  system  will  he  destroyed; 
nor  is  it  a  question,  whether  the  bo- 
rough mongering  system  will  continue 
as  long  as  t!ie  funding  system  continues 
for  I  am  convinced  that  it  will,  seeing 
that  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  car- 
ry on  the  funding  system  any  longer 
without  the  borough    mongering  sys- 


tem.    Bijt  the  grrm^  and  vital  ques-    his  head  his  two  clenehed  fists,  stamp- 


tion  is,  whether  the  borougli-mon-rers 
iiig  system  can  support  itself  amidst  all 
the  uproar  and  turmoil  of  the  brcakin"- 
vp  of  the  fundim^  system;  and  whe- 
tfierit  can  go  on  and  co?isolidate  md 
jyerpetuate  itsvlfln  this  country.    Tliis 
is  the  great  question,  my  countrymen, 
upon  Vvhich  you  have  to  exercise  your 
judgment.     This  is  the  question,  the 
solution  of  \<'hich   will  determine  the 
sate  of  England;   and  I  frankly  own 
to  you,  that  it  is  a  question  which 
appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  settle 
than  any  one  which  ever   before  pre- 
sented   itself  to  my  mind.     You  may 
have  perceived  a  great  change  of  tone 
in  those  who  formerly  talked  so  boldly 
about   the  endless   resouKces   of  the 
country.     They  begin   now  to  faulter 
in  their  accents.     Thev  are  frightened 


ing  upon  the  fioor,  and  muttering  cur- 
ses, while  the  fund-holders,  who  sit 
round  the  table,  are  sneering  and  scof- 
fing at  his  demorJac  agitations. 

Sometime  ago,  it  was  their  project 
to  cause  the  Bank  to  pay  again  in  spe- 
cie,   and,  agreeably  to  that  project, 
they  issued  the  new  silver  currency. 
It  appears  to  be  now  their  project  to 
get  fresh    quantities   of  paper   again 
afloat;  and,  if  they   can  do  that,  the 
first  effect  of  it  will  be,  the  disappear- 
ing of  the  new  silver  currency,  which, 
though  inferior  to  sterling  value,  will 
never  long  continue  to  circulate  amidst 
such  additional  quantities  of  paper  as 
will  produce  any  sensible  effect  in  the 
raising  of  prices  and  in  the  lowering 
the  real  amount  of  taxation.     I  do  not 
clearly  see  the  possibilily  of  augnient- 


at  the  work  of  their  own  hands.     Tiiey  ing  ihe  quantify  of  paper  in  circula- 

have    surrounded  themselves,  with  all  tion   seei."g   that   the  proprietors    of 

the  securities  which  an  army,  and   the  lands  and  of  goods  have  nothing  to 

absolute  power    of  imprisonment    at  offer  in  pledge  for  it.     But,  besides,  if 


pleasure  can  give  them  ;  but,  be  you 
assured,  that  they  tremble  within. 
They  are  scaj^ed  at  (he  desolation 
vv-hich  they  have  broijght  upon  the 
coufitry.  71jey  are  compelled  to  smile 
upon  the  fundholders;  iind  yet  tliey 
wowld   fa^in   that  there   were   no  such 


it  were  to  be  effected,  what  tremend- 
ous mischief  woiild  it  produce i  Sup- 
pose the  paper  thus  put  out  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  currency,  one 
third.  A  man  who  has  made  a  cons 
tract  to  day  to  receive  three  hundred 
pounds   at  a   distant  day,  would  in 
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fact  receive  oniv  two  thircls  of  what  he  f  paid  out   of  the   taxes  ;    for   thoiicfh 


had  contraeted  for.  This  real  breach 
ijf  contract  would  take  place  with 
i^espect  to  ail  bargains  made  at  this 
time,  or  recently  made ;  all  mortgages, 
bonds,  leases,  annuities,  yearly  wages 
of  Servants,  and  every  thing  else  ©f 
that  description.  Goods  sold  on  long 
credit,  would  share  the  same  fate; 
and  as  there  is  perhaps  many  millions 
ti'orth  of  goods  always  sent  to  foreign 
countries  upon  long  credit,  when  the 
money  comes  to  be  paid,  it  would  be 
paid  in  currency  of  one-third  less  in 
value  than  the  currency  calculated 
upon  when  the  goods  were  sold.  Thus 
i  merchant  abroad,  who  must  now 
send  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to 
discharge  his  debt  to  his  creditor  here, 
tvould,  in  fact,  have  to  send  only  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling,in  real  money, 
because,  two  hundred  pounds  in  real 
money  would  purchase  three  hundred 
pounds  in  the  paper  that  would  then 
be  afloat. 

Here,  then,  the  waves  of  the  system 
by  suddenly  taking  a  roll  in  this  new 
direction,  would .  overwhelm  a  new 
class  of  the  community;  and  by  this 
time,  the  discredit  of  the  paper  would 
become  so  notorious  to  the  world, 
thet  the  people  of  all  foreign  nations 
would  keep  aloof  from  it ;  would  be- 
gin to  shake  their  heads,  and  exclaim, 
**  Bahylori  the  Great  is  fallen,** 

What  I  am  disposed  to  think,  how- 
ever, is,  that  this  project  for  getting 
out  new  quantities  of  paper  money 
will  not  succeed  ;  and  yet,  without  it, 
the  interest  of  the  Debt  cannot  be 


standing  armies  and  sjedifion  bills  antf 
Habeas   Corpus  suspension  billi  aie^ 
dreadfully  powerful  things,  theii  pow- 
er is  not  of  that  kind  which  enable* 
people  to  pay  taxes.     In  all  human 
probability,  then,  the  whole  of  the  in** 
terest  of  the    Debt  and  all  the  sine- 
cures and  pensions  and  salaries,  and" 
also  the    expences   of  a   thundering 
standing  army,   will   continue  to   be 
made   up,    by  taxes,    by  loans   from 
the    Bank,   by    Exchequer   bills,    by 
eveiy   species  of  contrivance,  to  the 
latest  possible  moment,  and  until  the 
whole  of  the  paper  system,  amidst  the 
war  of  opinions,  of  projects,  of  inter- 
ests and  of  passions,  shall  go  to  pieces 
like  a  ship  upon    the  rocks.      And 
THEN   comes    the   question;    CAN 
THE      BOIlOUOH-MONGERINGr. 
SYSTEM   OUTLIVE  THIS    TRE- 
MENDOUS WRECK?     Hit    can. 
H  the  army  can  still  be  kept  up,  and 
if  the  personal  s?.fety  of  all  the  people., 
can  still  be  suspended  ;  if  this  breach 
between  the  two  systems  does  NOT 
LET  IN  REFORM,  it  is  hard  to  sav 
how  very  low  this  country  is  to  be 
sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  would, 
in  (hat   case,  become   so  humble,  so 
poverty-stricken,  so  degraded,  so  fee- 
ble, that  it  would,  in  a  few  years,  not 
have  the  power,  even  if  it  had  the  in- 
clination, to  defend   itself  against  any 
invader.     The  people  would  become 
the  most  beggarly  and  slavish  of  man- 
kind, and   nothing  would   be  left  of 
England  but  the  mere  name,  and  that 
only  as  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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Uiiiuling  the  wreichtd  iuhabitanis  of 
tne  valour  and  pi»bUc  spirit  of  thei 
lorefatbers. 

Le^t  us  hop€j,  however,  that  this  is 
not  to   be  the  fate  of  our   country. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  is  yet  to  be  freed 
©f  the  millsJone  that  hangs  around  her 
neck..     As  for  me,  1  shall  never  cease 
to  use  the  best  of  my  endeavours  to 
save   her  from    the    dangers    which 
.  threaten  her  utter  destruction  ;  and,  I 
lK)pe  you  will  always  bear  in  mind, 
tliat  if  I   quit  her  shores  for  a  while, 
it  is  only  for   the   purpose  of  being 
stiil  able  to  serve  her.    It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  not  to  see   clearly,  that 
the  sole  choice  now  is  betv»'een  silence 
and  rdreat.     Corruption  has  put  on 
her  armour  and  drawn   her   dagger. 
We   must,   therefore,  fall   back   and 
cover  ourselves  in  a  way  so  as  to  be 
able  to   fight  her  \ipon   more   equal 
terms.     The  Giffords,  the  Seutheys, 
the    Walters,  the-  Stuarts,  the  Stod- 
dafts,  and  all  the  hireling  crew,  who 
were  unable  to  answer  with  the  pen, 
BOW   rush    at   me  with   their  drawn 
knife  and  exclaim^  '' write  on T     To 
use  the  words  of  the  Westminster  Ad- 
dress,  they  shake  the  halter   in   my 
face,  and  rattle  in  my  ears  the  keys  of 
the  dungeon,  and   then  they  exclaim 
with  a  malignant  grin:  **  Why  do  you 
"  Tiot  continue  to  write  on,  you  cow- 
ardV     A   few  years  ago.   being  at 
Barnet  Fair,  I  saw  a  battle  going  on, 
arising  out  of  some  sudden  quarrel, 
between  a  Butcher  and  the  servant  of 
a'west-country  Grazier.    The  Butcher, 
though  vastly  superior  in  point  of  size, 
finding  that  he  was  getting  the  worst 


of  it,  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  and  drew 
out  his  knife.     Upon  the  sight  of  Ihig, 
weapon,  the  Grazier  turned  about  and, 
ran  off  till  he  came  up  to  a  Scotchman, 
who  was  guarding  his  herd,  and  out  off 
whose   hand  the  former   snatched   a, 
good  ash  stick   about  four  feet  long. 
Having  thus  got  what  he  called  a  long; 
arm,  he  returned  to  the  combat,  and, 
in  a   very  short  time,    he   gave   the. 
Butcher  a  blow  upon  the  wrist,  vvhiqli 
brought  his  knife  to  the  grouqd.    The^ 
Grazier  then   fell   to   work   Vt'itK  hi^ 
stick  in  such  a  style  a^  I  never,  before 
witnessed.     The  Butcher  fell    down 
and  rolled  and  kicked;  but>  he  seemed 
only  to  change  his  position  in  order  to. 
insure  to  every  part  of  his  carcase  a 
due  share  of  the  penalty  of  his  base- 
ness.    After  the  Grazier  harj,  appa- 
rently tired   himself^  he  was  coming 
away,  when,  happening  to  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  knife,  he  ran  back  and  re- 
newed the  basting,  exclaiming  every 
now    and    then,    as    he    caught   his 
breath:    "  dra  thy  knife,  wo't!"     He 
can^e  away  a  second  time,  and  a  se- 
cond lime  returned  and  set  on   upon 
the  caitiff  again:  and  this  he  repeated 
several  times,  exclaiming  always  when 
he  re-commenced  the  drubbing :  "drt^ 
"  thy  knife  wo'tT     Till,  at  last,  th^ 
Butcher  was  so  braised,  that  he.  wa$ 
actually  unable  to  stand  or  even  tq 
get  up;  and  yet,  such  amongst  Engt 
lishmen   is    the  abhorrence    of   fful 
fighting,  that  not  a  soul  attempted  to^ 
inlerfere,  and  nobody  seemed  to  pity, 
a  man  thus  unmercifully  beaten. 

It  is   my   intention  to  imitate   tli^ 
conduct  of  this  Grazier;  to  resort  to 
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1a  long  ai^tn,  and  tocDmbat  corruption, 
white  rkeep  myself  out  of  the  reach 
of  her  knife.  Nobody  called  the 
'Grazier  a  cowdrdy  becanse  he  did  not 
*Stay  to  oppose  his  fisfs  to  !a  pointed 
und  cutting  instrumen'r.  My  choice, 
■'as  r  said  before  (heaving  all  consideira- 
:tionsdf  Personal  Safdy  oiit  of  the 
(}ueStion)  lies  beTw^een  silence  and  re- 
treat If  I  remifjin  here,  ail  of  her 
means  wiirbe^ri/"  used  to  reduce  mp 
to  silehce;  and,  if  all  'those  mcaiis  fail, 
tlioti  wiilcoiiie  ihe  du?7s^eon.  There- 
fore, that  I  may  still  be  able  to  wrife, 
and  to  write  withfreed&m,  too,  ishall 
Write,  if  I  five,  from  America t  arid, 
my  readers  may  depend  on  it,  that  it 
will  not  be  more  than  feur  months 
from  the  (date  of  f his  address,  before 
the  publication  of  the  "Weekly  Pam- 
phlet will  be  resumed  in  London,  and 
will  be  continued  Very  nearly  as  re- 
gularly as  It  "has  been  for  years  past. 
My  main  object  will  be  to  combat 
corruption  ;  but,  I  sh;dl  also  be  able 
fo  communicale  Sf^me  very  useful  in 
formation ;  especially  as  I  shall  now 
have,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
situation  of  hoth  countries  under  my 
eye.  If  it  be  said,  that  1  cai?not  ex- 
pect to  get  any  one  here  to  print,  or 
to  publish,  what  I  write  in  America,  I 
aisk,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  writing 
here,  seeing  that  the  same  obstacle 
would  exist  as  to  what  shou'd  be 
bitten  in  EYigland.  Besides,  Ishall 
be  as  careful  as  I  have  been,  not  to 
write  any  thing  that  Vv'en  ti  Special 
Jury  would  pronounde  Ito  be  a  Uhel. 
I  have  no  desire  to  wi'ite  Hijels.     I 

Imre  wntten  none  hei'e.     Loixl  iSit>- 

I 


MOUTH  *  was    "  sorry  to  say/''    that  f 
had   not  written    any   thing  that  the 
Law  OfFicers  could  prosecute  with  any 
chance  of  success.     I  do  not  remoVe 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  libels,    but 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  write 
whsit  is  not  libellous.     I  do  not  retire 
from    the  combat  with  the  Attorney 
General,   but  from  a  combat  with  a 
duTjgeon,   deprived  of  pen,   ink  dfid 
paper,     A  conr'bat  mth  tiie  Attorney 
General     is    quite    unequdl    enongh. 
That,  however,  I  vould  have  ^ncowii- 
tefed.     I  know  too  well   what   a  trilil 
by  Special  Jury  is.  Yet   ti.at,  or  iltiy 
sort  of  trial  I  would   have    staid    ta 
^ace.     So  that  1    could   be  sure  of  a 
trial  oi  whatever  sort,  I  *i'ould  hiave 
run  the  ri^k.     But,  against  the  abs<>- 
lute  power  of  imprisonment   withoat 
even  a   hearing,    for  time  nnlimit^, 
in  any  jail  in  the  kingdom,  without  t!fe 
us'eof  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  wi?h- 
otit  anv  communication  with  anv  socl 
but  the  keepers;  zg'ux'nit  tiich  apoivtr 
it  would  have  been  worse  than  mad- 
ileb   to  attempt   to    strive.     Indeed, 
there  cottld  be  no  striving  fn  a  casf, 
where  I  should  have  been  as  nruch  at 
th©  disposal  of  the  Secretary  df  Steele 
as  are   the  shoes  which  Ire  has  upon 
his  feet.     No  ?  1  will  go,  where  I  shall 
not  be  as  the  shoes  updti    tdfd  ?ri3- 
mouth's  and  Lord  C^stlereagh'S  feet, 
I  will  go  where  I  can  make  sure  df 
the  use  of  pen,   ink  ^nd  pafi^r ;  ^nH, 
these  two  Lord^  may  be  eqcrally  sure, 
that  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  th^^y 
can  do,  utiiess   tliey  openly  enact  6r 

proclaim  a  censorship  on  the  Pres%  or 
cutoff  all  commercial  connection  with 
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'  countrymen,  shall  be  able  to  read 
what  I  v.rite.  In  my  Letter  to  Earl 
GrosvenoVy  I  said,  that  something  verij 

,  near  to  tlie   chopping  off  my  hand, 

•  or     the  poking  out     of    your  eyes, 
.  should  be  done,  before  I  would  cease 

to  write  and  you  would  cease  to  read. 

What   has   been  done   would  not  be 

very  far  from  this,  if  I  w«?ve  to  remain 

here ;  bat,  wheu    I  wrote   that    sen- 

.  tence,  I  had  a  full  knowledge  of  what 

.  was  going  (o  be  done,  and,  I  had  also 

resolved  upon  the  course  to  pursue  in 

order,  as  far  as  related  to   myself,  to 

.  defeat  its  intention, 

Aftd  now,   my  countrymen,  before 

•  I  set  oiF,  let  me  caution  you  against 
giving  the  smallest  credit  to  any  thing 
that  Corruption's  Press  may  assert  of 
me.  You  have  seen  what  atrocious 
falsehoods  it  has  put  forth  in  my  pre- 
sence ;  what,  then,  will  it  not  do  in 
my  absence  ?  I  have  written  thousands 

•of  letters  to  various  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  give  any  one 
leave  to  make  public  any  letter  of 
mine,  accompanied  by  the  certificate 
of  any  respectable  friend  of  mine,  that 
it  is  in  myliandwriting*  I  challenge 
all  those,  whom  I  ever  conversed  with 

vto  say,  that  I  ever  uttered  a  wish  to 
see  overthrown  any  one  of  the  Con- 
stitutional establishments  of  theking- 

'  dom ;  and,  I  most  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  never  associated  with  any  man, 
who  professed,  even  in  private,  to  en- 
tertain any  such  wish :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  those  with  whom  I  have 
ever  been  intimate  in  politics,  have 
always  had  in  view  the  preservation  of 
all  the  establishments  and  orders  of 


timely  reform  of  th^  Parliament. 

The  sacrifice  I  make  would  under 
any  other  circumstances,  b«  justly 
considered  as  enormous.  The  ceasing 
of  a  profit  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  from  my  works ;  the 
loss  of  property  of  various  sorts,  left 
scattered  about  in  all  manner  of  ways  5 
the  leaving  of  numerous  friends  and  of 
local  objects  created  under  my  own 
hands,  and  affording  me  so  many 
pleasing  sensations.  But,  all  tji^is 
weighs  nothing,  when  compared  with 
the  horrid  idea  of  being  silenced ;  of 
sneaking  to  my  farm  and  quietly  leav- 
ing Corruption  to  trample  out  thej| 
vitals  of  my  country,  while  her  infa- 
mous press  was  revelling  in  unexposed 
falsehoods  and  calumnies  levelled 
against  myself  and  my  friends ;  com- 
pared to  this,  no  loss  of  fortune,  no 
toils  necessary  to  support  a  numerous 
family,  no  poverty,  no  bodily  suf- 
fering: there  is  nothing  of  this  kind 
that  must  not  appear  trifling,  and 
even  wholly  unworthy  of  notice, 
when  compared  with,  the  loss  of  that 
satisfaction  which  I  shall  now  derive 
from  still  retaining  the  power  of  crao- 
batting  corruption,  and  from  the  hope 
that  I  shall  never  cease  to  entertain  of 
returning  to  my  beloved  country  ia 
the  day  of  the  restoration  of  her; 
freedom. 

Every  species  of  falsehood,  decep- 
tion, imposture,  will  Corruption  now) 
resort  to,  in  order  to  blacken  my  ch?i- 
racter,  to  disfigure  my  motives,  and 
to  diminish  the  effect  of  my  writings. 
But,  my  Countrymen,  if  you  have! 
witnessed  so  much  of  all  these  while  I 
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-s^.v...,  I  need  not  f..r  that  ,ou  j  p.ople  .ili  onl,  tend  to  i.vi,o.ate  ., 
will  beheve  m  them  when  I  am  abscnL    rfrnn.f^  ...:„*  :„       .     • 


will  believe  in  them  when  I  am  absent. 
In   more    than  ten  publications,   the 
writers    have   taken    mi/    name,    and 
made    me    the    author!      They    will 
now  play   off    this  trick  more  than 
ever.     But,  the  matter  of  their  pub- 
lications will  soon   undeceive  you.— 
Nothing    will    be    sent    by    me    bu! 
"  CohbetVs  Weekly  Political  Pampk- 
letr  and  nothing  will  be   of  my  wri 


efforts  to  assist  m  restoring  you  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  rights  and  of  tlial 
happiness,  which  are  so  well  merit(^<3 
by  your  honesty,  your  sincerity,  your 
^kill  in  all  the  useful  arts,  your  luJid- 
lieartedness,  your  valour,    all    the  vir- 
tues which  you  possess  in    so   super* 
eminent  a  degree.     A  spJeudid  man- 
sion in  America  will  be  an  object  less 
^leartomethan  a  cottage  on  the  skirts 


whose  name  will  appear  as   the  pub- 
lisher of  this   Address.     However,    f 
^m   not   much   afraid   of  your  being 

imposeduponinthis  way;  for,  amidst 
the  crowd  of  writers,  I  hope  you  new 
will  as  easily  distinguish  my  voice  as 
lamb  does  that  of  its  mother,  though 
there  be  hundreds  of  others  bleating 
at  the  same  moment. 


him  who  is  not  a  friend  of  the  people 
of  England,     I  will   never  become  a 
Suhjm  or  a  Citizen  m  any  other  state, 
and  will  always  be  a  foreigner  In  eve- 
ry country  but  England.     Any  foible 
that  may  belong  to  your  character,  I 
shall  always  willingly  allow  to  belon- 
to  my  own.     And  the  celebrity  which 
«\y  writings  have  obtained,  and  which 


A  ....a  affecon.   a  powerful  i™-  ,„ey  ,W„  preset,  ,o„,  and  ,o„,aaer 

-se.  e,.a.  to  .h.  out  of  wh.eh  t,.is  Lords  Overpoo,  and  Sld^o.th  a.d 

I  onderful  sagacity  arises. .i,,., hope,  Cas.lereagh  are  rotten  and  for.otten- 

.  wa,s  e.,t  between  ™e  and  r.y  hard  I  owe  ,e.s  to  n,y  own   talents  than  tJ 


•sed  countrymen  ;  an  affection,  which 
^y  heart  assures  me,  no  time,  no  dis- 
ance,  no  new   connections,   no  new 


that  discernment  and  that  noble  spirit 
in  you,  which  have  at  once  instructed 
my  mind  and  warmed  me  heart:    and 


ssociation  of  idea,  however  enchant   L.v  K  .      An 

IB    r.u  ^  enchant-    my  beloved  Countrymen,  by  you  well 

g.  can  ever  destroy,  or,  in  any  assured,  that  the  last  beatings  .f  that 
.f r  "'""^  "'•  ''"'^"-  Th"  ^ight  heart  will  be  love  for  the  people,  for 
-f«e,happy.well  fed  and  well  clad    the  happiness  and  the  renown  of  En- 
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,h„d;  and  hatred  cf  their  corrupt,  ,  that  this  right"  ill  be  restored  to  them 

along   v'ith   that  happiness  to  which 
their  industry  and  honesty  ^nd  piiblic 


hypocritical,  dastardly  and   merciless 

foes. 

Wm.  Cobbett. 


P.S»  There  will  of  necessity,  be 
about  three  months  before  the  Weekly 
Political  Pamphlet  will  be  revived; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  my  readers  will 
find  occnpafion  in  reading  over  and 
over  again  what  I  have  a.idressed  to 
them  within  the  last  five  or  six  months. 
I  beseech  them  to  keep  all  the  nice 
Little  Books  that  they  have  got ;    not 


spirit  so  justly  tntitle  them.      They 
may  be  assured,  that  if  I  have  life  for 
only  a  year  or  two  at  the  fartliest,  I 
shall  be   back  with  them  again.     The 
beautiful   country,    through  which  I 
have  so  lately  travelled,  bearing,  upon 
every  inch  of  it,  such  striking  marks  of 
the  industry  and  skill  of  the  people, 
never  can  be  destined  to  be  inhabited 
by  slaves.     To  suppose  such  a  thing 
possible  would  be  at  once  to  libel  the 


I 


ta  be  humbugged  by  ar.y  of  the  publi-    nation  a,.d  to  blaspheme  aga.nst  Pro 


cations  of  Corruption;  they  will  find 
all  my  fore-tellings  come  true.  1  ex- 
hort them  to  exercise  all  the  patience 
and  fortitude  tliey  are  masters  of:  not 
to  be  enveigled  into  any  foohsh  anj 
fruitless    attcks    upon    bakers,    and 


vidence.  Let  my  readers  not  fear  my 
finding  out  the  means  of  communicat- 
inff  to  them  whatever  I  write.  They 
will  see  the  Political  Pamphlet  revive 
and  be  continued,  until  the  day  when 
they  will  find  me  again  dating  my  ad- 


♦.,«    Hrr»«s«ip«j  to  them  from  London  or  irom 
butchers  and  the  like  ;    never  to  give    dresses  to  mem  iro 


up  one  jot  of  their  rights  of  parlia- 
ments chosen  annually,  and  to  a  vote 
for  every  man  twenty  o»e  years  of 
age  I  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope 


Botley. 

Wm.  Cobbett. 

Liverpaol,  hth,  March,  1817. 
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TO  READERS. 

All  the  former  Numbers^  from 
No.  15  to  24,  are  reprinted,  and  raay 
be  had  at  the  Office,  No.  192,  Strand, 
upon  application.  The  wholesale 
price  is  125.6c?.  a  hundred,  and,  if  a 
thousand  copies  be  regularly  taken 
by  persons  in  the  country^  the  price 
is  Ik.  a  hundred. — —'Letters  with 
Order*  must  he  postpaid — 'The  clear 
profit  upon  100,  sold  by  retail,  is, 
4s.  2d.  and,  upon  1,000,  if  taken  in 
the  Country  rt  gularly,  is,  21.  I6s.  Sd, 
— It  is  desirable  to  have  large,  whole- 
sale sellers,  in  the  country,  who  will 
take  thousands  a  week  and  supply 
others  who  retail  round  about, — If  any 
persons,  disposed  to  do  ^this,  will 
address  theoiselves,  postage  paid,  to 
the  publisher,  their  propositions  will 
be  attended  to. — I  have  heard  of 
Tarious  unfair  means ^  made  use  of  by 
our  enemies  in  the  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  the  Register. 
No  wonder;  for  they  justly  dread 
the  effect  of  the  people  hearing  those 
truths^  which  have  been  kept  from 
them  for  so  many  years.  At  Romsey, 
in  Hampshire,  particular  pains  have 
been  taken  in  this  way.  The  keep- 
ers of  public-houses  have  by  btisy 
persons  been  frightened  for  their 
licences,  A  bookseller,  who  sold  the 
Register^  was  scared  by  threats  of  loss 


I  of  the  custom  of  our  enemies.  In  the 
same  town  a  foolish  and  lying  paper, 
at  a  pennt/^  has  been  printed  and 
hawked  about  the  country  in  opposi- 
tion to  me.  F^oRD  Palmerston, 
the  Secretary  at  TVar,  lives  close  by 
RoMSEY,  and  the  people  impute 
these  things  to  him;  but,  though,  I 
dare  say,  Lord  Palmerston  wishes  the 
Register  and  its  author  both  at  Old 
Nick,  I  do  not  believe  him  capable 
of  acting  so  mean,  so  base,  so  cow- 
ardly, so  infamous  a  part.  No :  these 
acts  must  have  been  committed  by 
some  dirty  wretch,  who  is  seeking  to 
get  an  office.  I  should, however,  like 
to  know  the  names  and  cJmraeters  and 
callings  of  these  wretches,  that  I  may 
expose  them.  In  the  meanwhile  I  as- 
sure our  good  and  honest  friends  ijz 
the  Country^  that  though  the  blood- 
suckers call  my  little  book  seditious^ 
it  contains  no  sedition^  no  libel,  and 
that  I  will  answer  with  my  life  for  the 
lawfulness  of  every  word  of  it.  It  is 
lawful  for  any  one  to  sell  it.  Seve- 
ral persons  have  been  threatened  to  be 
prosecuted  under  the  Hawher^s  and 
Pedlars  ./4c/  for  hawking  my  little 
book.  I  will,  therefore,  explain  this 
matter.  All  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 
must  have  a  licence.  But  in  the  first 
PLACE,  any  one  may  sell  any  thing  in 
a  Market  Town  on  the  Market  Day, 
without    any    licence.      SEGONDtV, 
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all  '-  printed  papers^  licen&ed  hy  Au-  I  as  the  pages  will  be  marked  by  li- 


^'  thonty^''  may  be  hawked  about 
without  a  licence  ;  and,  this  paper  of 
mine  is  licensed  by  authority  now,  as 
much  as  news-papers  a^e,  seeing  that 
I  have  now  pnid  a  tax  for  it  at  the 
Stamp-Office  in  London.  This  was 
not  the  case  with  the  operirsheets  ; 
but,  even  in  that  case,  the  thing- 
has  always  been  permitted  by  the 
government;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  Last' Dying  Speeches  and  nu- 
merous other  papers  have  always 
been  permitted  to  be  hawked  about. 
"  Nay,  t\\e  penny  papers  in  opposition 
to  me,  are  rermitted  at  this  u.oment. 
^An  impudent  fellow  at  Lymington, 
who  was  asked  by  some  of  the  people, 
why  he  dared  to  hawk  thei??^  if  mine 
could  not  be  hawked,  said,  that ''  the 
''  government  would  protect  him,''  My 
readers  may  be  sure  that  this  is  false. 
The  government  would  not  be  guilty 
of  such  base  partiality  and  injustice, 
though  some  wretches,  who  wish  to 
get  into  favour  and  to  fatten  upon 
the  people,  may  wish  it. — So  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  lazo.  Any 
one  may  sell,  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
place,  or  in  any  manner. — Those  who 
sell  by  retail  ought  io  fold  the  Regis- 
t^er,  th^t  the  purchasers  may  have 
them  ready  to  begin  reading,  and, 
before  beginning  to  read,  the  reader 
should  stick  a  pin  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  back  of  the  book  to  hold  the 
leaves  together  when  they  are  cut 
open. — Thus  each  Number  will  be  a 
nice  little  handy  book  of  itself;  and, 


gures,  the  several  Numbers,  when 
put  together  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
time,  will  make  a  tolerably  .illick 
book,  which  a  man  may  read  over 
and  over  again,  and  it  will  serve 
his  children  to  read  as  they  grow  up, 
and  thus  will  they  be  well  inform- 
ed as  to  their  rights  and  duties 
as  well  as  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
And,  why  should  they  not?  Why 
should  they  be  ignorant  of  those 
rights  and  duties  ?  Have  not  the 
Labourers,  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployers, liberties  and  lives  to  .de- 
fend ?  Do  they  not  mainly  assist  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country  by 
sea  and  land  ?  Are  they  not  called 
out  to  serve  in  the  militia  and  local 
militia?  Have  they  not  wives  and 
children  whom  they  love  to  soe  hap- 
py ?  Have  they  not  arms  to  fight  and 
to  labour,  and  hive  they  not  minds  to 
understand,  and  hearts,  to  feel  ? — 
Have  they  not  a  right  to  happiness, 
and  shall  I  be  accused  of  sedition^ 
because  I  endeavour,  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  abilities,  to  point  out  to 
them  how  to  obtain  and  secwre  that 
happiness  ? 


To  those  Gentlemen,  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  forward  me,  by 
letter,  the  copies  of  Votes  of  Thanks^ 
I  beg  to  return  my  best  acknowledge- 
ments. I  am  particularly  gratified 
by  a  vote  passed  at  Sheffield,  con- 
cluding with  an  expression  of   "  a 
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*^  convictidDj  that,  in  the  late  tumult^ 
'^  in  this  town,  the  influence  of  Mr. 
/^  Corbett's  excellent  advice,  which 
'^  had  been  so  generally  read,  pre- 
"  vented  the  multitude  from  pro- 
"  ceediti^  to  any  serious  acts  of  Riot, 
"  to  which  they  were  frequently  in- 
"  cited  by  dis<frderly  persons." 


An  Address 


TO  THE 


COUNTRY   GENTLEMEN, 

Showing  (hat  their  only  remaining  choice 
is  between  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Total  Ruin. 


i 


ther  inevitable,  iiiUess  you  immediately 
rouse  yourselves,  shake  oiF  the  Infatuation, 
and  act  as  becomes  men  who  have  cliildren 
whom  they  do  not  wish  io  become  hecr- 
garly  dependents. 

Amongst  the  other  marks   of  this  fatal 
infatuation,  is,  an  obstinate   refusal   not 
only  to  follow  the    adviw  of  those   who 
propose  a  Reform  of  theParliaraent,or  who 
disapprove  of  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment ;   but,  a  refusal  equallj.  obstinate   to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say.     A  stubborn, 
a  stupid,  a  contemptible  obstinacy,  to  give 
way  to  which   is  justly    punishable   with 
ruin  and  disgrace.     And,  indeed,   instead 
of  patiently  hearing  what  we  have  to  say, 
no  small  part  of  you  have  repaid   our  en- 
deavours with  every  species  of  persecution 
within  your  power.     You  have  shown  no 
sense  of  justice  in  these  matters.      You 
have   not   Iieard    both  sicles^  as  common 
fairness  pointed  out ;    but    have   suffered 
yourselves  to  be  led  along  by  Corruption's 
sons,  as  an  ass  is  led  by  a  gipsey  ;  you 
have  spitefully  kicked  at  every  man  who 
has  endeavoured  to  set  you  free ;  and  even 
now,  when  your  backs  are  breaking  under 
your  burdens,  and  your  bones  are  sticking 
through  your  skins,  you  appear  to  feel   a 
new  fit  of  alarm  at  the  proposition  of  that 
measure,  which  alone  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, afford  you  relief  and  security. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  so  far  to  master  our  re- 
sentment as  to  entertain  a  desire  thet^ou 
should  now  act  the  part  that  becomes  you  ; 
but,  to  harbour  such  resentment  would  be 
to  inj'ure  the  great  cause  of  the  country, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  our  d^xitj  to  bury  it,  \i 
possible,  in  everlasting  oblivion.  For  my 
own  part,   bred   up   in  the  country,  and 
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taught  ill  early  life  to  look  towardTs  your 
order  with  great  respect ;  remembering 
the  times  when  your  hospitality  and  bene- 
volence had  not  been  swept  away  by  the 
tax-gatherer  ;  having  btill  in  my  recol- 
lection so  many  excellent  men,  to  whose 
grandfathers,  upon  the  same  spots,  my 
grandfathers  had  yielded  cheerful  obe- 
dience and  reverence,  it  is  not  without 
sincere  sorrow  thect  I  have  beheld  many  of 
the  sons  of  these  men  driven  from  their 
fathers'  mansions,  or  holding  them  as  little 
better  than  tenants  or  stewards,  while  the 
swarms  of  Placemen,  Pensioners,  Con- 
tractors, and  Nabobs,  with  all  the  keen 
habits  of  their  former  lives,  have  usurped 
a  large  part  of  the  soil,  and  wholly 
changed  the  manners  and  even  the  morals 
of  the  cotintry.  Upon  this  occasion,  I 
wish  to  address  you  in  the  temper  inspired 
by  the  recollection  of  early  impressions, 
rather  than  in  that  which  recent  fa<:ts 
would  naturally  dictate.  For  more  than 
ten  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
convince  you,  that  that  which  has  now 
taken  place  would  take  place.  I  have 
hitherto,  with  regard  to  you,  laboured  in 
vain ;  and,  one  more  effort,  though  it 
should  prove  equally  useless,  will  form  but 
a  trifling  addition  to  the   disappointments 

already  experienced. 

My  opinion  is,  that  you  have  now  no 
choice  remaining,  except  that  which  lies 
between  a  Reform  of  Parliament  and  the 
loss  of  your  estates  through  the  means  of 
taxation  ;  and  the  soundness  of  this  opi- 
nion I  will,  if  you  will  give  me  a  patient 
hearing,  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  clearest 

manner. 

Let  me  first  ask  you  a  question  or  two 

applicable  to  this  matter.     Lookj  each  of 


you,  just  around  your    own   neighbour- 
hoods.    Take  a  Gircumfereiic6  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles.     Put  all  the  Gentlemen's 
mansions  within  that  compass  down  upon 
paper.     Write  against  each  who  was  the 
owner  thirli/ I/ears  a^o,  and    who   is   the 
Owner   nozi\      And   then    tell  me,    what 
reason  7/ou  have  to  hope,  that  your   sons 
will  possess  your  estates  ?      If  you  have 
any  love  for  your  children,  can  you   take 
this  survey  without  experiencing  the  most 
poignant  anguish  ?      Then,   look  at   the 
numerous     little    farm-houses     tumbling 
down,  or  suffered  to  dwindle  into  wretch- 
ed sheds  for  labourers.     Look  at  the  out- 
stretchings  of  the  Metropolis,  and  see  the 
increase  of  glittering  chariots  that  ratttff 
through  its  streets  and  squares  ;  then  turn 
to  the  places   where   numerous    hamlets 
once  stood  inhabited  by   happy  people ; 
and,  then  ieli  me,  whether  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  into  great  masses,  by  the 
means  of  taxes  and  loans,   have  been  for 
the  glory  or  the  disgrace  of  the  country  ? 
Sear^ch  the  poor-books  of  fifty  years  back, 
and,  when   you  find  but  one  pauper  for 
every  hundred  paupers  that  now  are  upon 
those  books,  tell  me  whether  you  can  be- 
hold the  horrid  sight  without  shame  foe 
the  present  and  apprehension  for  the  fu- 
ture ?      The  sons   of  Corruption   would 
fain  induce  you  to  believe,  that  this  dread- 
ful change  has  been  produced  by  a  change 
in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  labouc- 
ing  people.     This  k  not  a  very  decent 
charge  to  make  against  them  at  the  close 
of  a  war,  during  which  those  classes  have 
shown  so  much  valour,  and  have  endured 
with   patience  so  many  and   such  great 
hardships.     But  the  fact  is,  that   there  is 
less  drunkenness  than  formerly  ;    the  la* 
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bourers  work  harder  than  their  forefathers 
worked ;  and,  it  surely  will  not  be  de- 
nied, that  they  are  better  educated^  if  by 
educatioH  we  mean  reading  and  writing. 
What,  then,  can  have  caused  the  poor- 
rates  to  rise,  during  the  sway  of  the  Pitts 
and  the  Roses,  from  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  io  eight  millions  a  year  ?  What 
can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  increase  of 
human  degradation  ?  It  is  useless,  besides 
being  onjusif,  to  rail  against  the  poor.  It  is 
clear,  that  they  ought  to  be  fed,  that  they 
have  both  a  legal  diX\d  equitable  right  to  be 
fed  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil;  but,  it 
is  also  clear,  that  they  must  be  so  fed. 
They  never  c^n  be  made  to  die  by  thou- 
sands quietly  under  the  hedges  ;  and,  if 
they  couid^  the  evil  would  be  still  greater; 
far  then  there  would  be  nobody  to  labour, 
and  the  country  would  become  again  a 
wilderness. 

It  is  impossible  for  you  to  dwell  upon 
reflections  of  this  kind  for  ten  minutes 
without  being  convinced,  that  there  is 
some  great,  radical  cause  of  all  these 
evils.  And,  does  it  not  become  you, 
then,  patiently  to  investigate  that  cause? 
1/  you,  however  unreasonably,  have  im- 
bibed a  dislike  of  the  person  who  now  ad- 
dresses you ;  if  you  have  been  addicted, 
however  unjustly,  to  rail  against  his  mo- 
tives ;  if  you  still  think  him  actuated  by 
mischievous  designs,  even  that  opinion 
ought  not,  unless  you  prefer  self-destruc- 
tion to  self-preservation,  to  shut  your 
ears  against  his  reasonings,  which  can 
belong  to  no  family  or  name,  which  must 
he  either  true  or  false^  whether  they 
come  from  him  or  any  body  else;  thus  to 
shut  your  ears  would  be  to  act  as  foolish  a 
I  part  as  the  refusing  of  a  guinea  because 
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tendered  to  you  by  a  man  against  whom 
you  happened  io  have  a  grudge.  If  you 
had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  man  who  tender- 
ed the  guinea,  you  would  examine  very 
carefully  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  gold  ; 
you  would  weigh  it  to  see  whether  it  was 
zsel^ht :  but,  if  you  found  it  of  pure  quality 
and  of  full  quantity,  you  never  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  put  it  into  your 
pocket. 

But,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  ano- 
ther and  most  important  reason  for  your 
lending  a  patient  ear'  for  your  examining 
and  well  weighing  what  is  tendered  to  you, 
which  reason  is  this  :  that  your  farmers, 
your  tradespeople,  your  workmen  of  ail 
sorts  are  veiy  attentively  reading  upon 
these  subjects.  It  is  quite  useless  for  you 
to  endeavour  to  discourage  and  check  the 
progress  of  political  knowledge.  That 
knowledge  has  gone  forth  like  the  rays  of 
the  sun  bursting  a  black  cloud  asunder; 
and,  it  is  as  impossible  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  that  knowledge  as  it  would  be  to 
smother  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Even  ei^ror^ 
when  strongly  imprinted  on  the  mind,  has 
always  been  found  extremely  difficult  to 
efface.  What,  then,  is  to  efface  triithy 
when  imprinted  on  the  mind  in  fair  and 
distinct  characters?  "  The  lower  classes^'' 
as  they  are  called  by  the  sons  of  Corrup- 
tion, appear,  to  some,  tp  have  becotne  en- 
lightened all  of  a  sudden.  They  have,  in- 
deed, put  forth  their  proofs  of  knowledge 
all  of  a  sudden  ;  but,  the  truth  is,  that  they 
have  long  been  acquiring  that  knowledge. 
They  have  been  patiently  and  impartially 
listening;  they  have  been  reading  atten-, 
tively  what  you  have  been  turning  your 
eyes  from ;  and  now  that  the  times  call 
them  forthj  they  astonish  you  with  their 
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political  learning.  You  must,  therefore,  if 
it  be  only  in  your  own  defence,  now  resort 
to  the  same  sources.  It  is  useless  for  you, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Pittite  Parsons, 
to  shut  the  light  out  of  Reading  Rooms 
and  great  Booksellers'  shops.  It  makes 
its  way  through  the  country  in  spife  of 
your  and  their  threats.  l\  has  been,  by 
,a  singular  process,  sh-ut  out  of  Mess- 
Rooms  and  Ward -Rooms.  Bat  all  these 
measures  have  only  served  to  keep  the 
higher  or  richer  classes  in  political  igno- 
rance, while  the  middle  and  louver  classes, 
.  as  you  call  them,  have  been  acquiring 
light,  and  improving  in  knowledge.  The 
mass  of  information  wkich  has  been  dis- 
covered at  the  several  publicmeetings 
seems  quite  surprizing.  The  Majors, 
Provosts,  Boroughreev#s,  and  pihers, 
who  have  refused  to  call  public  meetings,, 
imagined,  I  dare  say,  that  the  people 
were  nothing  of  themselves.  They  have 
found  their^mistake  by  this  time,  and  they 
must  have  been  ready  to  gnaw  their  very 
fingers  off  to  see  the, accounts  of  those 
proceedings,  which  have  been  published, 
and  in  which  a  degree  of  talent  and  of  wis- 
dom  has  appeared,  surpassing,  and  very 
far  surpassing,  any  thing  that  was  ever 
before  brought  forth  at  Public  Meetings 
ii)  this  or  any  other  country.  At  Not- 
tingham, the  Corporate  Body,  like  men 
of  sense,  have  cordially  acted  with  the 
people ;  but,  at  Manchester,  Wigan, 
Boston,  Lynn,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Ren- 
frew, and  divers  other  places,  all  persoi^e 
in  authority  have  either  thrown  obstacles 
in  the  way,  or  have,  at  the  very  least,  re- 
fused, to  participate.  This,  however,  has 
not  at  all  held  the  people  in  check.  They 
know^heir  rights*,  and  they  have  come 


forward  and  exercised  them  with  talent 
and  spirit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  greatest  possible  prudence.  Must 
not  the  natural  consequence  be,  that  the 
people  wi^U  drop  that  respect  for  the  rich 
which  they  have  hitherto  entertained  ? — 
And,  is  not  this  a  most  awful  warning  to 
the  Country  Gentls-men?  Ahist  they  not 
see  in  these  instances  a  proof,  that^  un- 
less they  place^hemselves  at  ihe  head  of  the 
people,  in  the  work  of  Reform,  the  peo- 
ple will  find  leaders  amongst  their  own 
body  ?  Must  they  not  see  even  a  greater 
danger  ;  must  they  not  see,  that,  if  they 
stiil  keep  aloof,  they  will,  at  last,  be- 
co'ne  objects,  not  altogpiher  of  contrrapt, 
but  also  of  resentment  ?  When  the  rich 
and  the  powerful  of  both  the  political 
factior.s  unitod  met  in  the  open  air  at 
Matdstonk  to  propose  an  address  to  the 
Prince  on  the  Man  iage  of  his  Daughter, 
they  had  no  more  idea  of  an  opposition 
from  the  people  than  they  had  of  an  open- 
ing of  the  ear(h  beneath  them.  What 
iiiust  have  been  their  ""  surprhe  and  r<?- 
gret^^*  when  they  found  the  people,  not 
that  shouting,  huzzaing  rabble  that  fol- 
lowed Old  Blucher  about  the  streets,  but 
a  well-informed  body,  who  saw  to  the 
b(*t(om  of  the  subject,  who  knew  how  to 
trace  their  own  suffer-ngs  down  from  the 
grants  of  public-money,  and  who,  having 
spirit  equal  to  their  understanding,  hissed 
the  rich  and  powerful  addressers  from  the 
open  air  into  a  room  in  a  tavern  !  Will 
not  instances  like  these  satisfy  you,  that 
the  time  is  arrived  for  you  to  show  your- 
selves ?  If  they  will  not,  you  must  be  in 
more  than  Egyptian  darkcicss. 

But,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  main 
point  as  concerns  you,  what  do  the  peo- 
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pie  ask  for  ?  They  do  not  ask  for  any 
one  thing,  in  the  obtaining  of  whie^  you 
are  not  as  deeply  interested  as  they  are. 
They  do  not  ask  for  your  propertij  to  he 
taken  from  you  ;  they  do  not  ask  for  your 
rents  to  he  reducsd.  On  i\\Q  contrary, 
they  ask  for  that  which  would  prevent 
vour  total  ruin  and  the  annihilation  of 
youi  very  namos.  Your  conduct  is  most 
surprising,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  any  supposition  short  of  that  of  the 
existence  of  an  almost  self-devotion  to 
-destruction.  You  have  seen  a  law  passed 
to  make  a  tax  on  your  land  perpetual  ; 
then,  upon  the  back  of  tiiat,  you  have 
seen  another  passed,  under  the  name  of  a 
redemption  of  that  taxy  to  make  you  pur- 
chase the  tax,  or  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  sell  it  to  any  hody  else.  And, 
thus,  you  have  been  compelled  to  pur- 
chase back  part  of  your  own  estates^  or  to 
sell  a  part  of  them  in  order  to  prevent  the 
government  fr»m  selling  io  other  indivi- 
duals a  rent  cl^arge  upon  the  whole.  In 
so-me  instances  the  right  to  receive  the 
tax  has  been  bought  by  individuals;  in 
others  you  have  sold  part  of  the  estates 
entailed  upon  your  sons,  in  order  to  buy 
the  property  in  the  remainder.  And,  in 
all  this  you  appear  to  have  very  quretly 
atquiesced  !  You  now  hear  your  rents 
attacked ;  not  by  i^Qpeople^  but  by  some 
of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Board  of 
Jgriculiure^  which  Board  is  a  Government 
Board,  and  maintained  at  the  public  ex^ 
pence.     Rents!    These  persons  complain 


out  of  sight  ;  and,  if  they  mean  any 
thing  practical,  i^y  must  mean,  tlmt 
you  ought  to  he  coi?ipellcd  to  lower  your 
rents  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  surrender 
another  large  part  of  your  estates  I  And 
yet,  you  appear  to  feci  no  sort  of  alarm  af 
proceedings  and  propositions  like  these  ! 
You,  wise  men  that  you  are,  are  not  to 
be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  dar^ger  by  any 
thing  but  the  expression  of  the  peopk's 
wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choosing  of 
those  who  are  to  make  laws  and  impose 
taxes  ! 

That,  if  ncr  change  take  place,  your 
Estates  will  pass  away  from  yoa  is  not 
now  attempted  to  be  denied  by  any  one 
who  has  the  ability  to  put  pen  to  paper. 
And,  yet  you  remain  stagnant  as  the 
weeds  of  Lethte  I  The  operation  of  (he 
funding  and  army  system  upon  your 
estates  is  jast  as  visible  as  the  operation 
of  lading  water  out  of  one  bucket  and 
putting  into  another  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
thus  visible  to  all  eyes  but  yours;  for, 
if  it  were  visible  to  you,  your  co.Bd*ct 
would  denounce  you  as  downright  ideots. 
You  see  your  incomes  fall  off;  you  see 
your  tenants  ruined;  you  see  all  the  la-, 
bourers  become  paupers ;  you  are  com- 
pelled to  shut  up  your  windows,  to  turn 
ofFyour  servants,  to  lay  down  your  horses* 
and  carriages,  to  hang  or  drown  youf 
dogs,  to  cease  all  hospitality,  and  finally 
to  abandon  to  the  rain,  the  wind  and  the 
bats  the  mansions,  in  which  you  were 
born,  and  which,  only  in  your  immediate 


of  your  high  reyts  ;  and  they  propose,  !  fathers*  life  times,  were  scenes  of  plenty, 
that  they  should  be  reduced.  They  say,  j  hilarity  and  happiness.  You  slide  into 
that  high  rents  are  the  cause  of  the  na-  |  some  patched-up  farm  house  and  vainly 
tional  misery,  taking  care  to  keep  the  rhope,  by  assuming  the  occupation,  to  shase 
Debt  and  Taxes  and  Change  o€  Currency  I  in  the  profits,  of  the  farmer  ;  orjou  hide 
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your  diminished  heads  in  some  gaudy  box, 
M-here  art  is  at  strife  wi^  nature,  in  the 
skirts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  where,  in- 
stead c>f  the  voice  of  your  hounds,  you 
are  cheered  with  the  rumble  of  the  conve- 
nient short  coach  which  takes  you  to  steal 
your  politics  while  you  are  snapping  up 
your  dinner  ;  or,  unable  to  endure  this 
degradation  in  the  land  of  your  fore-fa- 
thers, you  decamp  to  some  foreign  shore^ 
•wliere,  while  you  linger  out,  in  as  tate  of 
voluntary  exile,  a  life  of  shabby  gentility, 
your  children  imbibe  the  rudiments  of  that 
mongrel  education,  which  well  prepares 
them  to  wander  through  the  world,  cursed 
viiih  poverty  and  pride,  loaded  with  con- 
tempt aiid  bereft  of  the  benefits  of  com- 
passion. 

All  this  you  know ;  all  this  you  see 
before  your  eyes;  all  this  many  of  you 
afe  now  actually  experiencing  ;  and  yet 
not  a  hand,  not  a  tongue,  have  you  moved 
in  order  to  g«et  rid  of  the  cause  of  your 
ruin !  If  there  be  ten  men,  composing 
a  community  ;  if  each  has  a  certain  por- 
tion of  property ;  if  two  out  of  the 
ten  contrive,  by  any  means  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  a  certain  large  part 
of  the  property  of  the  other  eight 
every  year  ;  is  it  not  clear  as  day-light, 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  two  must 
bave  all  the  property j  and,  of  course,  the 
eight  have  no  property  at  all  ?  And  yet 
you  will  not  see,  that  the  Taxgatherer, 
who  takes  a  large  part  of  your  incomes 
and  hands  it  over  to  the  Placemen,  the 
Pensioiferti,  the  Grantees,  the  Fundhold- 
ers,  and  the  Army,  are  actually  engaged 
fk  such  a  transfer  !  You  will  not  see  this ; 
but  you  sec  dreadful  dangers  in  a  Reform 


of  the    Parliament,    which    would    very 
n<iaily  put  an  end  io  the  transfer  I 

Well!  But  you  do  see  it.  You  see 
it  and  feel  it.  You  know,  that,  in  a  shoi't 
time,  you  must  be  ruined,  if  no  change 
take  place*  The  delusive  hope,  that  it  is 
a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peane  has 
been  dispelled  ;  you  see  that  the  cause  is 
as  permanent  as  the  60  millions  of  taxes 
and  the  8  or  10  millions  of  poor-rates. 
You  do,  at  last,  confess,  that  the  loss  of 
your  estates,  of  which  I  warned  you 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  has  taken  place 
in  part  and  is  now  upon  the  eve  of  con- 
summation. Vou  wish  not  to  be  wholly 
stript.  You  would,  if  you  could,  save 
the  remnant  of  yonr  property.  Why, 
then,  do  you  not  join  the  people^  who 
with  undivided  voice  are  praying  for  that 
change,  which  they  look  to  as  the  only 
means  of  affording  eflfectual  present  re- 
lief and  future  security,  and  which  cer- 
tainly is  as  necessary  to  you  as  to  them  ? 

The  Press  of  Corruption  call  upon  yoa 
to  keep  aloof  upon  these  ^o\Ufids  :  They 
say,  that  the  standing  army  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country; 
that  the  present  amount  of  Civil  List, 
Sinecures,  Pensions,  Grants  and  Salaries 
is  also  necessary  ;  and  that,  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  would  be  a  breach  of 
national  faith  and  a  robbery. 

Now.  the  Reform er9;Say,  and  I  for  one, 
that  a  Reform  would  cause  the  peace  of 
the  country  never  to  be  broken,  or  at» 
tempted  to  be  broken,  except  in  such  a 
trifling  degree  as  to  be  easily  restored  by 
peace-officers.  We  say,  that,  as  to  Sine- 
cures, Pensions,  &c.  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment wonld  reduce  them  io  the  standard 
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of  strict  public  services.     We  say,  that,    currency  one  pound  of  which  was  equal 


as  to  Salaries  a>nd  Pay,  they  would  be  re- 
duced in  tfie  pxoportion  in  which  the 
wages  of  labourers  and  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  ha?e  been  reduced.  We 
say,  that,  if  we  were  to  stop  here,  the 
drain  upon  your  estates  would  become 
much  iess  than  it  is.  But,  I  am  not  fot* 
stopping  here.  I  am  for  making  that  re- 
duction of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  which 
has  been  stigmatized  as  a  breach  of  na- 
tional faith,,  and,  by  others,  as  a  robbery  ; 
and,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other. 

At  several  of  the  public  meeting*  it  has 
been  resolved,  that  the  Debt  js  not  na- 
iiomal;  that  those  only  owe  the  money, 
who  have  voted  for  those  mho  borrowed 
the  money ;  and  that  those  who  have 
filled  the  seats  owe  the  Debt.  Without 
attempting  to  enter  into  this  question  at 
present,  I  shall  proceed  td  say,  that  those 
who  have  lent  thoir  money  to  the  go- 
vernment were  the  best  judges  of  the  se- 
zurity  they  received  for  re-payment. 
They  very  well  knew,  that  they  had  no 
3ther  security  than  that  which  the  power 
af  collecting  a  sufficiency  of  taxes  gave 
them ;  and,  the  simple  question  is,  whe- 
ther, in  order  to  collect  a  sufficiency  of 
taxes,  the  nation  is  bound  to  hazard  the 
7ery  lives  of  a  great  part  of  the  people. 
[  say,  that  it  is  not;  I  say,  that  the  safety 
md  happi-ness  of  millions  is  to  be  preferred 


in  value  to  a  pound  of  the  present  day  ; 
but,  all  those  who  lent  the  Government 
money  after  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  in 
1797,  lent  no  such  a  thing.  They  lent  a 
paper -money  of  inferior  value  ;  and  now, 
when  the  currency  has  been  again  raised 
in  value,  is  the  nation  bound  to  pay  the 
leaders  as  much  of  this  paper  as  i^Qj  lent 
of  an  inferior  paper  ?  If  the  lending  had 
been  in  pieces  of  gold  of  o7i>e  ounce  weight 
each,  would  it  be  a  robbery  to  make  pay- 
ment for  ten  pieces  in  five  pieces  of  tico 
ounces  weight  each  ?  I(  the  lending  had 
been  in  bushels  of  wheat  at  9s.  a  bushel, 
would  it  be  a  robbery  to  make  payment 
for  ten  bushels  in  five  bushels  at  18s.  each  ? 
And,  though  the  price  of  wheat  is  now 
more  than  half  what  it  used  to  be  when 
the  money  was  lent,  this  is  merely  owing 
to  a  short  crop^  and,  if  we  take  all  the 
articles  of  produce,  lean  stock,  meat, 
wool,  flax,  and  corn,  they  do  not  sell /or 
half  the  price  they  sold  for  when  the  maifl 
part  of  the  money  was  borrowed.  And 
yet  they  call  it  robbery^  if  we  do  not 
continue  to  pay  two  for  one! 

Nor  had  the  nation  any  thing  to  do  in 
changing  the  value  of  the  currency.  The 
Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank 
Company  were  bound  by  law  to  pay  the 
amount  of  their  notes  to  the  bearer  upon 
demand  in  gold  and  silver.  They  issued 
such  large  quantities  of   Notes,    that,   in 


o  the  safety  and  happiness  of  thousands;  |  1797,  when  the  holders  of  the  Notes  went 

for  payment,  the  Governor  and  Directors 
went  to  Pitt  and  told  him  their  fears  for 
the  safety  of  their  concern  Pitt  procured 
an  Order  of  Council  authorising  them  to 
refuse  to  pay  their  notes  i  This  was  all 
unlawful ^  but,  the  Parliament  passed  an 
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act  to  protect  the  Goreruor  and  Directors 
and  Pitt  and^the  (Council  against  the  con- 
sequences of  this  great  and  $nemorable 
breach  of  the  laws.  This  Bank  Company 
are  amongst  the  very  greatest  of  the  Fund- 
holders,  and  ihey  cry  aloud  about  breach 
of  faith,  about  robbery,  because  Mr. 
Preston  and  others  have  proposed  to  pay 
them  no  longer  the  value  of  two  bushels 
of  wheat  for  the  value  of  one  bushel  of 
^vheat ! 

The  Bank  paper,  including  the  Country 
paper,  which  depended  upon  that  of  the 
London  Bank,  has  now  been  more  than 
half  cfr«r£3«  in.  Whose  fault  was  that  ? 
Not  the  natioii's.  The  nation  had  no 
hand  in  the  stoppage  of  1797,  nor  had  it 
any  hand  in  drawing  in  the  paper.  The 
whole  has  been  done  by  those  who  manage 
the  paper-money  ;  and  yet,  the  nation  at 
large  are  to  be  called  robbers,  if  they 
assert,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
ruined  by  the  operations  of  these  ma- 
nagers ! 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  common 
day-labourer.  Infinite  pains  have  been 
taken  hy  the  sons^Of  Corruption  to  per- 
suade the  labouring  classes,  that  they  do 
not  pay  any  part  of  the  Debt.  Oh,  no  ! 
great  care  is  taken,  these  corrupt  men 
tell  them,  not  to  tax  THJS,M,  Great 
care  is  taken  to  lay  the  weight  upon  the 
shoulders  ®f  those  who  are  able  to  bear 
it.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  make 
the  p«or  man  contribute  towards  the 
suppcrt  of  the  splewdid  Sinecure  Place- 
man and  Pensioner;  and  these  cor- 
tupt  men  say,  ,  that  the  war^  having 
betn  carried  on  for  the  protection  of 
property,  m^n  of  property  are,  and  ought 
iQ  be,   liviblc  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 


Debt  which  was  contracted,  that  is  to 
say,  the  money  that  was  borrowed  and 
expended  upon  the  tear.  If  this  really 
were  the  case^  and  if  the  taxes  paid  by 
you  and  your  yeomanry-cavalry  tenants, 
did  not  at  ail  affect  the  labouring  classes, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  much  less  conse- 
quence than  it  is.  But,  this,  is  not  the| 
case.  The  Press  of  Corruption  tell  the 
labouring  people  a  gross  and  wi«ked 
falsehood  when  it  tells  them,  that  they  are 
not  taxed.  They  are  taxed,  and  pretty 
handsomely  too.  The  Malt,  Beer,  Lea- 
ther, Salt,  Sugar,  Tea,  Tobacco,  Soap, 
Candles,  and  Spirits,  of  which  the  farmer's 
man,  the  artizan,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  their  families,  consume, 
and  must  coiisume,  a  very  large  part  of 
all  that  is  consumed  in  the  country  ;  these 
articles  all  pay  a  heavy  tax,  and,  indeed, 
tlie  taxes  raised  upon  the  Malt,  Hopsj 
and.  Beer  alone  amount  to  a  greater  sumj 
and  a  much  greater  sum,  than  the  taxes 
on  all  the  Land  and  all  the  Houses,  all 
the  f'Vindows,  all  the  Carriages,  all  the 
Horses,  all  the  Servants,  all  the  Dog9, 
and  all  the  other  taxes  imposed  on  the 
rich  and  not  on  the  poor.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, come  to  the  proof;  for  this  is  a 
great  matter.  Let  me  go  to  the  Book  ; 
the  Book  of  all  Books ;  the  Book  of 
Taxes !  Here  I  have  it  before  me.  It  isjj 
an  account  of  what  the  Government  re^ 
ceived  from  the  people  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  during  the  last  year  oj 
our  lives.  It  received,  for  the  above 
mentioned  things,  as  follows: 


For  Beer,  Hops  and  Malt    « •  •  • 
For    Land,  Houses,   Windows, 
Carriages,  HoTses,  Mules,  Ser- 
vants, Bailiffs,  Waiters,  Pow" 
dtr  Tax,  Dogs,  &c.  &c.  only 


Pounds. 

9,»88,641 


7,TX6,^m  , 
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So  that  the  Beer,  Hops  and  Malt  alone, 
which  are  chiefly  used  by  those  who  are 
called  the  "  Lower  Classes,^^  pay  neariy 
one  fourth  part  more  every  year  than  all 
the  Land,  Houses,  Wiudows,  and  the 
other  tilings  just  nami^d.  And,  yettke 
Corrupt  Press  would  faiii  makci  the  La- 
bouring Classes  beliove  that  the^  pay  no 
taxes,  and  that  great  cafe  h^s  been  taken 
not  to  lay  any  burdens  upon  those  who 
are  not  well  able  to  bear  them  !  And, 
this  is  the  reason,  forsooth,  why  the 
poor  ought  not  to  have  a  vote  at  elec- 
tions ! 

But,  I  am  wandering  from  the  point 
immediately  before  me,  which  was  to 
show  how  the  common  day-labourer 
stands  affected  with  regard  to  the  Debt 
The  p.xpencGS  of  the  Gov^ernment  may  be 
divided  into  two  heads  : — Ffrst,  the  ar- 
my, navy,  Givi]  list,  pensions,  &c.  and, 
Seconch  the  Debt.  The  taxes  required 
to  pay  the  army,  navy,  &<;.  amonnt  to 
about  2^  millions  a  year ;  and  the  taxes 
required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
to  about  44  millions  a  year  ;  so  that  the 
charge  for  the  Debt  is  twice  as  great  as 
the  charge  for  every  thing  else.  The 
commonest  day-labourer  pays,  in  taxes, 
according  to  Mr.  Prkston's  computation, 
teii  pounds  a  year^  if  he  earn  eighteen 
pounds  a  year,  and,  of  course  his  ten 
pounds  are  divided  nearly  as  follows  : 

£   s.    d. 
For  Array,  Civil  List,  &c.     3     6     8 

For  Debt   'e  13    4 


10    0    0 


Now,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
Debt-money  was  borrowed,  the  labouring 
man  used  to  receive  at  Botley  from  1 5s. 
to  ]  8s.  a  week ;  and  he  now  receives  only 
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from  9^.  to  10^.  a  week.  And,  if  \^e 
reckon  the  time  that  he  now  loses  for 
want  of  work y  which  used  never  to  be  thQ 
case,  his  wages  have,  in  faot,  ^especially  if 
we  include  the  want  of  work  for  his  wife 
and  children,  been  reduced  o?ie  half. 
And,  is  he  still  to  pay  the  61.  13s.  4d.  a 
year  on  account  of  the  Debt?  When 
the  Debt-money  was  borrowed,  it  took 
only  Sihovit  eight  weeks'  wages  in  the  year 
to  pay  hjs  portion  of  the  charge  for  the 
Debt ;  but  now  it  takes  sixteen  weeks'* 
wages  in  the  year ;  and  the  Fundholder 
can  have  these  sixteen  weeks'  wages  for 
the  same  quantity  of  money  that  he  could 
h^ve  had  eight  weeks'  wages  '  when  the 
Debt-money  was  borrowed.  And  yet 
thoy  call  it  a  robbery  to  reduce  the  pay- 
ment from  sixteen  weekb'  wages  to  eight 
weeks'"  wages !  Nay,  they  call  it  a  ro&- 
bery  to  reduce  th^  Fundholder -o;?e  ^^r 
cent ;  that  is  to  say,  they  call  it  a  rob- 
bery to  give  him  more  than  the  amount  of 
twelve  weeks'  wages  for  the  eight  weeks' 
wages  which  he  lont  to  the  goTcrnment  ! 
This  they  stigmatize  as  a  robbery  ;  this 
thev  call  a  breach  of  national  faith: 
against  this  they  cry  as  loudly  as  parson 
Parks  cried,  the  other  day,  against  the 
^^  horrid  and  diabolical  plot,"  which  he 
had  discovered  in  a  huckney  coacla,  and 
which  Consisted,  I  suppose,  in  the  en- 
twining of  ribbons  of  colours  red.  white 
and  blue! 

It  is  impossible  to  trike  this  view  of  the, 
matter  and  not  to  be  convinced,  that 
things  cannot  go  on  in  their  pjesent  train 
Ib.r  any  length  of  time.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  not,  whether  all  shall  remain 
^,§  \i^  is  or  a  change  take  place  ;  for  a 
change  of  some  sort  must  take   place ; 
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and,  the  only  question  is^   of  what  sort 
tliat  change  shall  be. 

I  believe,  that  most  men  are  convinced, 
fhat,  if  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament  had 
taken   place  in   1792,    we  never  should 
have  seen  a  war   against  the   peOple  of 
France ;     that  we  should  have   suffered 
that  people  to  settle  their  affairs  in   their 
own  way  ;  that  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pended million  after  million  on  the  Bour- 
bon  fugitives  and  French  aristocratic  and 
ecclesiastical   Emigrants,  while  our  own 
list  of  paupers  was  increasing  at  so  dread- 
ful a  rate  :  and  that  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  votes  for  monuments  to  eomme- 
morate  the  glori^/  of  having  restored  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Inquisition.     I  believe, 
that  most  men,  high  as  well  as  low,  are 
now  convinced  of  this,      I   believe  also, 
that  the  same  conviction  prevails  as  to  the 
impoFSibility  of  sufficiently  reducing  the 
expcuces  of  the  country,  and,  of  course, 
the  taxes,  without  a  Reform.      At   any 
rate,  the  people,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,   are   now    most  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  their  miscrie,s  can  never  have 
an  end,  until  this  Reform  shall  take  place. 
They  nowclearly  sec  what  are  the  real 
causes  of  their  sufferings:    they   see  that 
they  arise  from  taxation  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Paper-money  ;  they  have  too 
much  sense  to  believe   that    Soup-Kettles 
can  form  a  permanent  establishment,  and 
too  much  spirit  to  endure  the  thought  of 
Ii?ing   all    their    lives    upon   alms ;    they 
laugh,  and  well  they  may,  at  the  idea  of 
Saving  Banksy  where  they  are  to  provide 
for  sickness  and   old    age   by  putting  by 
apenny  or  two  a  weeky   while  each   la- 
bourer is  paying  about  four  shillings   a 
tifeelc  in  taxes.     In  short,  they  now,  in 


spite  of  all  the  endeavours  to  ''  irritate 
and  mislead,'*^  clearly  see  their  way,  and 
are  coolly  and  firmly  pressing  forward 
with  petitions  for  Reform. 

And,  why  are  you  alarmed  at  this? — 
Do  yon  fear  the  consequences  of  putting 
an  end  io  that  mass  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption and  immorality  of  every  s#rt, 
which  now  attend  elections  ?  How  can, 
you  be  injured  by  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage  ?  If  the  Members  be 
really  the  choice  of  the  people,  what  is  it 
io  you  how  often  they  are  elected  ?  Does 
universal  suffrage  frighten  you  ?  Why 
should  it,  if  universcA  taxation  does  not  ? 
By  the  word  universal  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  mean  universal  in  its  lite^ 
ral  sense.  We  often  say,  that  ^'  all  the 
worliT''  knows  such  or  such  a  thing.  But, 
by  these  words,  we  do  not  mean,  that  all 
the  people  in  all  countries,  savages  and 
all,  know  it.  The  word  universal  is 
made  use  of  to  save  the  repetition  of  a 
great  many  words.  We  explain,  that  we 
mean,  that  every  m«n,  who  is  of  age,  and 
who  is  untainted  with  any  infamous  crime, 
should  have  a  vote  ;  and,  when  we  have 
so  clearly  shown,  that  even  the  common 
day-labourer  is  so  heavily  taxed^  we  wait 
to  hear  the  arguments  to  prove  that  ho 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  vote 
in  the  choosing  of  those  by  whom  he  is  so 
taxed,  and  such  arguments  we  have  not 
je.t  heard. 

The  practicability  is  all  that  can  possi- 
bly remain  in  doubt,  for  the  justice  of 
the  thing  is  clear.  Some  persons,  very 
sincere  and  v^ry  able  friends  of  Reform, 
are  disposed  to  stop  at  house-holders ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  men  who  are  masters  of 
a  kouse,  or   occupy  a   house,    whether 
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they  pay  any  dtreci  rates  or  taxes,  or 
whether  they  do  not.  This  would  be 
doing  a  great  deal ;  for,  as  it  would  in- 
clude all  cottagers  and  all  married  jour- 
Bcymen,  it  would,  perhaps,  satisfy  the 
people.  But,  certainly,  nothing  one  inch 
short  of  this  ever  will  satisfy  them  ;  and, 
in  this  case,  the  balht  appears  necessary 
to  preserve  the  free  exercise  of  this  inva- 
luable right ;  for,  without  (he  ballot,  what 
Is  to  protect  the  farmer  and  the  house- 
holder against  their  landlord  ?  In  America, 
where  so  very  small  a  part  of  the  farmers  are 
tenant Sf  and  where  the  labouring  classes 
are  so  very  independent^  they  have  still  ad- 
hered to  the  ballot,  which,  besides  the 
protection  it  affords  to  tenants  and  other 
dependent  persons,  has  the  excellent  ef- 
fect, in  many  cases,  of  preventing  strife 
amonggt  neighbours  and  relations.  The 
Abbe  Mably,  a  French  writer  of  great 
eminence,  in  his  Letters  to  Mr.  John 
Adams  on  the  American  Constitutions, 
finds  fault  of  the  ballot,  as  being  a  pro- 
vision against  an  evil  that  ought  not  t» 
exist;  and  he  predicts,  that  it  will  tend  to 
degrade  the  people.  He  wrote  in  1786  ; 
but,  his  prediction  has  not  yet  been 
fuifilled.  Howerer,  I  would  break  with 
nobody  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot,  nordo 
I  believe  <?he  petitioners  in  general  would. 
I  have  confidence  enough  in  the  honesty 
and  spirit  of  my  countrymen  to  believe 
tl^iat  without  the  ballot,  they  would  act  as 
became  freeman. 

But,  after  ali^  let  us  bare  the  subject 
fairli/  dismissed  ;  let  a  BUI  be  brought  in, 
and  let  ug  whea  we  see  its  proyisions,  ex- 
amine whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  Let 
free  discussion  take  place,  and  I  will  en- 
gage, that  wt  arrir^  at  the  truth.  And,what 


has  any  one,  who  means  rightly,  to  f^oar 
from  such  a  reform  ?  It  contemplates  n# 
hostility  to  any  lawful  prerogative  or  ppv 
vilege ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  fully  eoQ- 
templates  the  real  enjoyment  of  both  by 
those  who  are  entitled  to  them.  Are  you 
afraid,  that  such  a  Reform  would  fill  the 
Commons',  or  People's,  House  with  low 
and  foolish  men  1  If  yon  are,  upon  what 
are  your  fears  founded  ?  Has  a  represen- 
tative system,  from  top  to  toe,  produced 
this  eifect  in  America  ?  No  :  the  four  per- 
sons who  have  been  Presidents,  Messrs. 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  were  the  four  men  most  distin- 
guislied  in  their  country  for  political 
talent  and  wisdom,  equal  to  any  inen 
upon  earth  as  to  [Private  character,  and  all 
of  them  possessb*g  estates,  to  which,  ww- 
augmented,  they  retired  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  public  duties.  The  two 
Houses  of  Congress  are  filled,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  by  men  of  some  fortune 
as  well  as  men  of  distinguished  talent. 
Why,  then,  should  you  suppose,  that  the 
people  of  England,  if  free  to  choose, 
would  fix  thefr  choice  on  men  of  no  j^re^ 
pert^  and  7io  talent! 

But,  are  you  afraid,  that  the  king 
M'ould  be  compelled  ^to  put  his  authority 
into  the  hands  of  men  having  no  noble 
bhod  in  their  veins,  and  that,  thus,  the 
ancient  families  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  the  shame  of  submitting  to  the  sway 
of  up-starts?  Before  you  express  such  a 
fear,  you  should  ask  yourselves,  who  and 
whence  came  those  who  have  this  sway 
in  their  hands  now.  The  L^rd  Chan- 
cellor is  the  son  of  a  Coal-Merchant ; 
Lord  Sidmouth  the  son  of  a  Doctor  of 
Physic ;  Lord  Liverpool  the  son  of  a  very 
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clever  man,   who   was  once  a   writer  in 


Vansittart  was,  not  mariy   years  ago,   a 
Sessions  Lawyer  in  Berkshire;    Mr.  Can- 
ning's ortgrn  1  hav«  no  certain  trace  of; 
Mr.  Iluskisson  is  a  farmer's  son,  and  has 
been  an  Apothecary  or  Banker's  Cl«rk  ; 
and  our  worthy  friend  Old  George  Rose, 
af  whose  heels  the  Baronets  and  'Squires 
of  Hampshire    follow   like    well-trained 
spaniels,    was    a    Purser    in    the    Navy. 
Come,  come,  then  I    Cheer  up !    Don't  be 
frightened  !     What  is  it  that  has   raised 
these  men,  and  many  others  who  could  be 
mentioned,  to  such  a  height  of  power  ? 
Why,  tlieir  applicalioii  to  business  ;  their 
industry ;   their  store  of  knowledge  cal- 
culated for   the  purposes  of  supporting 
the  system  ;  their  superior  talents  of  the 
sort   that  are  required  to  carry  on  that 
which    they   are    wanted    io   carry    on. 
ir,     therefore,    the     notion     of    attach- 
ing Fmportance  to  mere  birih  were  to  be 
admitted   to  be    wise  instead   of"  being 
foolishness  itself,  what  have  you  to  fear 
on  this  SGore  from  the  proposed  Reform  ? 
Nay,   I   see  no  reason  at  all,    why  the 
present  mjnisters,   with  an  exception  or 
two,    should    not    remain   as    they    arc. 
A  reformed  parliament   would  certainly 
leave  the  king  perfectly  unfettered  in  his 
choice;"  and,  it  is  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  that  wc  want  to  get  rid  of,  and 
not  of  the  men  who  carry  it  on.     For,  as 
you  must  have  observed,  amongst  all  the 
numerous  petitions  for  Reform,  not  one 
expressefe  a  wish  to  produce  a   change  of 
the  ministers.     The  Whig  press  has  been, 
indeed,  labouring  at  this  point;  but,  its 
cifttrts  have  been  so  conteniptible  in  point 
of  effect,  that  not  a  single  petition   Con- 


tains any  such  thought.     Pitt,  in  hi^ bet- 


reviews  and  other  such  publications;  Mr.    tar  days,  and  before  his  connection  with 


Dundas,  said,  that  without  a  reform  of 
the  parliainont,  no  minist^»r  in  England 
oould  be  honesty  by  which  he  meant,  I 
suppose,  that  no  minister  could  act  freely 
and  effectually  for  t\\e  good  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  people. 

Now,  (ien,   if  no  other  considerations 
had   any   weight    with  you,   do   you  not 
perceive,   that  there  is  danger    (o   your- 
selves   in    keeping  aloof   from    so   many 
thousands   and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sturdy  men  as  are  now  so  eagerly  seeking 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  wish 
of  their  hearts  ?     You  cannot  deny,  if  the 
question  be  put  home  to  you,   that  y«u 
lament  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years.     You  cannot  say,  that  you  believe 
the  present  distress  and  misery  to  be  tem- 
porary.  You  cannot  point  to  any  ground 
of  hope  of  aa  alteration  for  the  better,  if 
the  present  system  be  persevered  in.    You 
can  hardly  endure  the  idea  of  seeing  your 
estates    wholly    pass    away    from    yeu. 
And,  if  you  were,  or  are,  insensible  to 
every  other  feeling,  d^  you  not  dread  the 
thought  of  being  held  in  cpntempt  or  ab- 
horrence by  the  Labouring  Classes  ?    And 
yet^  must  not  this  be  the  case,  if  yo»u  still 
resolve  to  keep  aloof?     They  have,  every 
where,  with  their  accustomed  deference  to 
their    superiors   in    rank   and   property, 
been   anxiously   looking    towards   those 
superiors.     They  have  respectfully  urged 
them  to  take  the  lead  ;  and,  they  have, 
every  where  except  at  Nottingham  and 
Norwfch  and  in  the   County   of    Corn- 
wall,   met  with   refusal,    and,    in  some 
easos,    with   insult    and    abuse.       This, 
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owever,  has  not  prevented  them  from 
xercising  their  right  of  petition,  and,  in 
heir  cool,  decorous  and  able  manner  of 
oMJg  it,  they  have  given  those  superiors 
lesson  which  aught  to  be  avvarning  to 
hem  in  future.  That  men  should,  by 
ilse  pride,  be  rendered  so  stupid  as  to 
a«t  away  proffered  intiuence  and  power 
rould  appear  incredible  were  not  the  fact 
ttested  hy  undeniable  evidence.  At 
CARLISLE  the  Labouring  Classes  have 
lade  a  formal  and  written  application 
0  their  employers  to  place  themselves  at 
heir  head  in  the  work  of  petitioning. 
!'he  document  is  curious  and  interesfing, 
nd  is  as  follows.  The  application  ap- 
ears  to  have  bo  en  a  Circular. 

"  Sir, — We  the  Operative |n  your 

•  employ,  considering  the  necessity  of  a 
Reform  in  Parliament  to  be*  the  only 
means  of  relieving  the  present  existing 

•  distress  of  the  country,  call  upon%/ou  to 
Qome  forward  along  with  i/our  J)r other 
Manufacturers  of  otlier  Trades  in  call- 
ing a  General  Public  meeting  to  express 
the  grievances  which  the  people  lie 
under  and  (he  necessity  of  Redress. — 
Sir, — It  is  the  full  intention  of  the  Peo- 
ple to  Petition  the  King,  likewise  the 
Legislature — and  if  you  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  act  in  a  public  capacity  iu  the 
business,  we  shall  be  under  the  dis- 
agreeable 7ieces8ity  of  taking  the  cause 
in  hand  ourselves — But  vae  fondly  hope 
you  will  accede  to  our  reasonable  re- 
quest and  coaie  forward  to  use  everj 
lawful  means  in  your  power  to  redress 
your  own  grievances  and  the  grievances 
9f^our  Servants, 

^  A.nd   Your  Petitioners   will  ever 
"  Pra^:* 

Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  what 
occeding  could  be  more  proper,  more 


sensible  than  this  ?     What  more  reason- 
able, what  more  fair  and  honest?      And 
yet,    it     appears,    that    the    Employers, 
though  not  with  insult  and' abuse,  declin- 
ed the  invitation  upon  the  vague  assertion, 
that,  '^  no  benefit  could  be  expected  to 
result"  from  siich  a  public  meeting.    The 
insult  and  abuse  were  left  to  be  supplied  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  Courier,  who  was 
once  himself  a  journeyman  taylor^  and 
who   now,  aifectiDg    airs    of  high- bloody 
treats  these  sensible^  modest  and  snll'erinff 
people  as  if  ihey  were  so  many  eurs,  fit 
to  be  fed  only  on  carrion.     l>o  you  think, 
that  THIS  is  the  way  to  conciliate  the 
people,  to  cheer  them  with   hope,  to  in- 
duce them  to  exercise  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience.  and  to  strengthen  the  natural  ties 
which   bind   them   \o   their  superiors  in 
rank  and  wealth  ?  No  :  but  it  is  the  way 
to  burst  those  ties   asunder  and  to  de- 
stroy them  for  ever.     A  Reform  will  take 
place,  or  it  will  not.     If  it  do  not,  if  it  be 
finally  refused,  and  that,  too,  as  these  vile 
writers  would  recommend,  without  a  fair 
and  full  and  candid  hearing,  what  disap- 
pointn^ent,    what    heart-burnings,    what 
hatreds,  what  resentments,  what  combus- 
tibles are  here  gathering  together  \     And, 
if  it  do  take  place,  in  what  contempt  will 
the  mass  of  the  people  hold  thos^  whom 
they,  with  that  modesty  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  true  courage,  now  look  up  to 
as   their  superiors!     And,   therefore,    in 
keeping  aloof  from  the  people  in  this  the 
hour  of  their  distress  and  anxiety,  are  you 
acting  the  part  of  men  who  from  a  just 
estimate  of  the  means  of  presei Ting  even 
your  own  property  and  character,  io  say 
nothing  of    the    peace,    happiness,    and 
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powei  of  oTir  country,  which  might  as  far 
surpass  all  others  in  prosperity  as  it  does 
m  ©Bterprize,  ta.lent,  and  renown  ? 

The  conn'  rv ,  nstpad  of  being  disturbed, 
as  the  truly  seditiuus  writers  on  the  side 
of  Corruption  would  fain  make  us  be- 
lieve; instead  ot  being  ''irritated^'  by  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  Reform,  is 
kept,  by  the  hope,  which  Reform  holds 
out  to  it,  in  a  state  of  tranquiMHy,  wholly 
irnparalleled  in  the  history  of  th»  world, 
under  a  similar  pressure  of  sufTeriag.  Of 
this  fact,  the  sad  scenes  at  Di^ndec  are  a 
strong  and  remarkable  instance.  At  the 
great  and  populous  towns  of  Norwich, 
Manchester,  Paisley,  Glasgow,  Wigau, 
Bolton,  Liverpool,  and  many,  many 
others,  where  the  people  are  suffering  in 
a  degree  that  makes  the  heart  sink  within 
one  to  think  of,  they  have  had  their 
meetings  to  petition  for  Reform ;  they 
have  agreed  on  petitions  ;  hope  has  been 
left  in  their  bosoms  ;  they  have  been  in- 
spired with  patience  and  fortitude  ;  and 
all  is  tranqatl.  But,  at  Dundee^  where  a 
pwiial  meeimg  had  been  held  early  in 
November,  and  where  a  gentleman  who 
moved  for  Reform  had  been  borne  down, 
tftere  violence  has  broken  forth,  houses 
have  been  plundered,  and  property  and 
life  exposed  to  all  sort  of  perils,  and  this, 
too,  amongst  the  sober,  the  sedate,  the 
reflecting,  the  prudent,  the  moral  people 
of  Scotland  I 

One  would  think,   that  this  iastance 
^lone  would  r«use  you  from  your  unac- 


countable state  of  torpidity.  The  pen- 
sioned Burke  insolently  said,  that  the 
King  h^Id  his  crown  2*??.  contempt  of  the 
Reformers  of  1789.  You  cannot  hold 
your  property  in  contempt  of  the  people  ; 
and,  if  you  could  do  itj  what  would  yonr 
property  be  worth  ?  Yet,  every  day  that 
passes  over  your  heads,  is,  by  your  keep* 
ing  aloof,  separating  you  more  and  more- 
widely  from  the  people,  the  great  mass  of 
whom  are  well  convinced,  that  yen  have 
only  to  place  yourselv.es  at  their  head  to 
obtain  for  them  the  full  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes  ;  and,  what  is  more,  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  less  if  speedUy  ob* 
tained  by  your  assistance. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  me,  that  every  con^ 
sideration,  whether  as  to  self  or  to  coun- 
try, calls  on  you  to  come  forth  and 
cordially  join  in  the  work  of  obtaining  a 
Reform,  The  approaching  session  of 
parliament  will,  if  I  am  not  much  de^ 
ceived,  be  the  most  important  that  thisi 
country  ever  saw.  Its  measures  will 
finally  pronounce  on  i/our  fate;  and, 
what  sort  of  fate  that  will  be  will  wholly 
depend  on  yourselves. 

Wm,  Cobbett, 


The  next  Register  will  contain  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  CLERGY.  Also  the  Sequel 
of  the  SURPRIZING  PLOTS. 
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TO  HAWKEKS. 

AtWolvrihampten,  I  am  tolil,  a  man  has 
been  taken  into  custody, and  held  in  ])iison 
tj^l  the  next  day,  and  then  disciiarged.  This 
man  was  selling  my  Rejristcr  in  that  town, 
on  the  jnnrket  djiy.  if  lie  will  conn^  to 
London,  I  will  pay  his  outside  coach  hire 
and  other  expences,  in  order  that  steps  may 
be  taken,  to  obtain  him  redress,  or,  at  least, 
to  lufikea  full  exposure  of  the  mattiir.  He 
must  bring  with  him  the  full  Christian  and 
Sirnames  of  the  Magistrate  who  c^iused  him 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  must  be  ready  to 
lu'ake  an  utSdavitof  all  the  circumstencc&. 
— At  Coventry,  some  proceedings,  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature,  have  taken  place, 
I  wish  both  the  men  who  have  been  arrested 
at  Coventry  ami  ajjain  discharared,  also  to 
come  to  London,  pi^pared  with  ail  the 
names  and  dates,and  every  thinj;  necessary 
to  the  adoption  of  proper  proceedings.  1 
v'isb  ail  these  persons  to  be  here  on,  or  im- 
mediately after, the  eighteenth  of  February, 
but  not  before. 
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a  week's  delay  in  the  Publication. — I  ara 
Jils«  preparing  a  woi^k  to  be  entitled  "  Coc- 
*'  lU^T^i's  i*ARi  ia>jknta);y  ^  KeGISTK!*,'' 
which  will  include  a  compiete  abiidjutnent 
of  liie  Proceedings  of  the  whole  Session  in 
one  Voliime,  with  all  useful  pvhlic  accoiuittf^ 
Jitc.  This  \ull  be  publi^htA.!  at  the  close  of 
the  Session,  and  will  be  sold  for  tm  sbiHiry^s 
on  large  }>aper,  and  four  shiiiings  upon  the 
common  paper. 


A  Letter 


TO 


I 


AD  VERTI5  EM  F.NT. 

Some  parts  of  the  last  Number,  owin»  to 
an  error  of  the  press,  wtre  marked  Volume 
33  in  place  of  Volume  S'2. — The  wh()!e  of 
the  numbers,  bes^inning  with  No.  15  of  Vol, 
Si,  in  short  all  the  numl»crs  of  the  Reaistt  r 
which  have  been  published  in  a  cheap  fonn, 
ai^-  now  reprinting  and  will  be  ready  for 
4tiivery  in  the  course  of  next  w  eek.  Ihey 
will  ali  tlien  be  in  the  pamphlet  form  ;  and 
will  make,  when  put  together,  a  nice  little 
ckeap  book. — As  soon  as  i>pssib!c,  the  for- 
mer part  of  Volume  31,  that  is  to  sav,  from 
the  month  of  June  last  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Gbeap  Registers  begiui,  will  be  re- 
printed, and  will  be  sold  for  about  Twenty- 
pence  !  so  that,  then,  everybody  will  be 
cuJibled  to  have  the  whole  of  Volume  3|  for 
about  Four  SkilUni^s  ;  and  ^hose  wlio  may 
already  have  the  latter  part  of  the  nuralyets. 
of  that  volunie,  in  the  pamphlet  fgrm,  may 
h'dve  thy  former  part  of  that  vojumo  fur 
about  Twenty  pence,  as  1  said  before*. — 1 
have  altered  my  pKin  wiih  regard  to  Pafttr 
Oji^oii^si  Gold.  I  shall  make  an  addition  to 
it,  bringing  the  history  of  Paper  Money 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  also  of  tJie 
debt,  tax'fts,  ^c.  I  shall  print  two  editions 
of  it,  one,  upon  fine  large  ^aper,  to  be  re- 
tailed for  ten  sliilliugs;  and  onr,  for  the  i»e 
it{  schools,  and  of  ijonng  pvrtomMl  general,  to 
be  sold  retail  for  /itiir  shiliiii^^,  bound  in 
toardi. — This  new  urrun^eawn,!;  will  cause 


LORD  SIDMOUTH. 

On  cuUing  out  Iht  Yeomanri/,  S)C. — 
On  the  Prince's  Speech. — The 
Vulgar  have  eyes  to  see. — Pase 
Demf.'gogues.r-  Lord  Cochrane' s 
motion  in  dtfeiict  of  the  TU  formers^ 
—Liierjjool     Vtairy    Extraordi- 

London,  .iOfh  Jan.  ]3\7. 
My  LoRD-~^It  i:j  now  a  bout  27 
\ears,  since  Hurkk,  who  soon  aftei- 
wards  became  if  t»reat  pensioner  for 
life,  uilli  a  rcversionttiy  jtension  lo 
his  wife,  and  on  whose  executors,  for 
three  lives,  two  lar«e  grants  of  th« 
ptiblic  money,  annually  jj»aid  out  oi' 
the  taxes,  urcs<rttlc(i ;  li  is  ngw  about 
*27  years  since  thai  man  drew  his 
quill  a«;ainst  llie  Parliamentary  Re- 
formers, whom  ht*  (lehi^natfcl  by  all 
sorts  of  r«)(jl  appellations,  and,  to 
stirte  the  ))f  incipfes Of  vvlion»,  be  cried 
aloud  for  thai  war,  which,  after  InuitiEr, 
by  iis  tinal  success  on  the  C^ntitjcnt 
of  ii,iiro|.e,  res  ored  the  Uourboi^s 
and  fhe  Inquisition,  hns  left  tlii* 
conntrv  in  a  Jitate  af misery,  which  i 
believe  lo  bewiiboTll  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  civilijied  mail-  it  is  now 
about  C4  years,  since  Mr.  Gp^ky  (n(>Tr 
Lord  Grf  y)  pre*ct)ied  to  the  H')u>e 
ofConynoiis  u  Petition  en  tha  stibject 
of  the  btiitc  of  the  repre^^entatiou, 
and  praying  for  a  Kfefoi'i^  of  tbat 
Hguse,      That  ?eliti<^u   bus  Uid   oa 
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ihe  table  of  lli*^  House  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  nothing  h;is  been  done 
respecting  it.  No  one  has  ever  at- 
iciijpted  to  deny  its  alienations,  or 
any  part  of  them.  U  is  now  about 
2^ '\'Oars  since  the  sword  was  drawn, 
iind  Ihe  l<'a^ues  entered  into  agafnst 
the  peo|>le  of  France,  and  since  new, 
and  heretofore  unheard  of,  penal 
statutes  were  passed  to  keep  down 
the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  as  it  was 
called,  but  wliich  was  visible  only  in 
the  shape  of  Reform. 

Now,   my    Lord,    look    back    over 
these  years  of  prosecutions^  imprison- 
ntciits,  transportings,  hangings,  quar- 
terings,  and  bloodshed,  in   every  way 
m  v>liich   blood   can   be  shed  T  Look 
back  across  this  scene  of  human  woo,  ; 
arid    reflect  on  the   situation  of  this  ; 
kiuirdom  at  the  outset  of  the  contest ! 
Li   the    year   1792,   before    the    fatal 
war    begun,   the  annual  expence   on  j 
«C<'onnt  of  the  Debt  was   less  than  j 
rJr.i'  miUlcns  ;    that   charge    is    now  | 
n.ore   ilvdit  J orfi/-f our  mili ions.     The  i 
ai  Lual  amount  of  the  poor-rates  was  I 
Xheu  -about  tuw  and'  a  qttfwter  mil- i 
liohs ;    tliat  amount  was^  last    year,  j 
eight  riiiUions,  and,  this  year,  it  will,  ; 
probably,  be  nearer  twelve    millions  • 
than  eight.     Crime^i  the  increase  of  I 
w  jiifh   is  the  most  certain  as  well  as  j 
the  most  lamentable  proof  of  an  in-  " 
ri"ease  of  the  misery  and  degradation  i 
of  a  people,  have  increased   in  a  de-  '■. 
gree  equal  to  tlie  increase  of  the  Debt  j 
aiid  Taxes.     The  whole  of  the  taxes,  \ 
in  1792,  amounted  to  less  than  sixteen  j 
millions.     Last  year  they  amounted  to  j 
nearly  seventy  millions.     We  do  not 
possebs  an  account  of  all  the  crimes 
in   so  accurate  away;  but,  from  re* 
turns  laid  before  the  House  of  Com-  i 
nions  up  to  1809,  it  appeared,  that, 
taking  the  country  all  through,  crimes  | 
had  increased -with   the   increase  of  I 
taxes  ;  and,  from  a  paper,  transmitted  ( 
tf>    me   s6me    time   ago   by   Mr.    W.  j 
Goodman  of  Warwick,  and  which 
]>aper    he    also    transmitted    to    Sir 
I^ichard  Phillips,  wlib  has  inserted  it 
hi    liis   excellent    Magazine    for    this 
nionjh,  it  appears,  that,  f^rfhe  County 
of  Warwick,  the  minrber  of  prisoners 
tried  in   1792  w^jt  one  hundred  and 


six  ;  and  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
tried  for  the  same  County  iu  181(> 
was^ye  hundred  and  twenty.  There 
can  be  lijttle  doubt,  that  the  increase 
of  crimes  is  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and,  surely,  a  more  melaDchoiy 
fact  never  was  made  known  to  tiie 
world. 

When  the  war  was  cffl?»  enrf;  when 
the  " neio  doctrines,-  as  they  were 
called,  h»d  been  trampled  under  foot 
by  our  government  and  its  allies  upon 
the  Continent,  your  Lordship  must 
remember  into  what  insolenjt  strains  of 
triumph  the  Times  newspaper  awd  its 
readers  burst  forth  !  However,  these 
persons,  not  yet  satisfied,  then  began 
to  put  forth  I  heir  declarations,  that 
the  republic^f  America  must  also  be 
subdued  :  tliey  said  (or,  at  least  Wal- 
ter did),  in  direct  terras,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  that  the  American  Government 
should  be  opcrtlirown ;  that  "this 
"  mischievqus  example  of  the  success 
"  of  Demoratic  Rebellion"  should  be 
destroyed. —  And,  all  tiie  London  new- 
papers  published,  under  the  title  of  a 
speech,  delivered  by  Sir  Joseph 
YoRKE  (one  of  the  Lords.of  the  Ad- 
miralty) in  the  House  of  Commons, 
just  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  de- 
claration, that  more  was  yet  to  do, 
for  that  James  Madison  was  not  yet 
dethroned  ! 

Alas  !  My  Lord,  you  know  but  too 
well  how  that  war  uas  carried  on, 
and  how  it  ended!  And  you  also 
know,  that  Mr.  Madison,  after  a 
most  glorious  careeras  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  a  free  and  happy  people, 
has  now  retired  to  spend  his  old  age 
as  a  private  citizen,  beholding  his 
country  settled  in  perfect  peace  and 
uncommon  prosperity. 
.  And,  how  does  your  Lordship,  at 
the  end  of  this  quarter  of  a  century  of 
war,  iind  Old  England^  How  does 
she  stand  at  the  close  of  this  long  con- 
test against  the  principles  of  demo- 
ci'acy,  as  we  called  them  %  How 
has  peace  ibund  her  ?  In  1814,  when 
the  Kings  and  "  OW  Biucher'*  were 
feasted  and  huzzaed,  and  when  the 
coifr^try  was  all-  in  a  blaze  with   bour 
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fires   and    illuminations   jnid  fires   to 
roast  oxen;  in  thdt  hour  of  the  triumph 
of  Walter  and  Stewart  and  all  the 
swarm  of  corruption ;    in  that  hour  of 
drunken  joy,  1,  for  my  part,  not  only 
mourned,  but  1  openly  expressed  my 
mourning,  and   T  gave  my  reasons  for 
that  mourning,  and  put  tijem  upon  in- 
deUble  record.     I  saw  that  my  country 
was    ruined  ;    I  saw  that  days  of  deep 
and     lasting    misery    were   at  hand. 
When  the  overseer  of  my  ty  tiling  came 
to    ask   my    subscription  towards  tli£ 
ox,  which  had  been  led    by  ray  door, 
decorated  with    orange-coloured    rib- 
bons :  •*  No,"  said  I,  *'  Mr.  Haines, 
"  I  will  keep  my  money  for  the  time, 
"  when  this  bawling  and  fe^jsling  a?Kl 
**  boozing  will  be  turned  info  cries  of 
**  distress  and  starvation,  which  timfe 
"  is  at  no  great  distance."  Mr. Haines's 
civility  prevented  him  from  laughing  in 
my  face,  in  which  respect  he  wa6  more 
civ.l  -than  the  publi-c  in  general.     But, 
ray  Lord,  a  short  time  has  proved  my 
apprehensions  lo  have   been    but  too 
well  foiinded..    I   had  long  seen,  that 
the  system  of  Paper-Money  and  Debts 
and  Funds  and  Standing  Armies  could 
not  go  en  in  peace,  without  the  utter 
ruin  and   starvation  of  all  labouring 
classes.  This  \^'qs  proved  in  "  Paper 
"  against   Gold,"    and  the   prin- 
ciples had  been  asserted  and  enforced 
by  me  many  years   before.      It  was 
under  this  conviction,  that,  so  early 
as  the  year  .1804,  when  the  annual 
charge   of  the   Debt   was  not  much 
more  than   the  half   of   its  present 
amount,  1  most  anxiously  laboured  to 
produce  a  chinge  of  system.     After 
thirteen  years   of    unpopularity   and 
obloquy,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  truth 
of  my  opinions  recognized  by  ninety- 
nine  hundredths   of  the  people,  and 
not  openly  deniedy  or,  if  denif.d  atall, 
by  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  any 
sihow  of  argument.     I   Irave  lived  to 
see  mors  than  a  hundred  public  news- 
jpflj3er5  adopting  all  niy   formerly  re- 
probated   doctrines  about  tire  Debt, 
the  Sinking  Fund,  the  Funding  System, 
the  effects  of  Taxation,  the  Pauperizing 
degradation,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  that  set  of  doctrines,  by  which  1 

/;  2 


was  distinguished  only  t©  be  c'enwed 
or  ridiculed. 

Now,  my  Lord,  this  is  a  wonderful 
change!  It  is  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation.  A  far 
more  important  revouition  it  is  than 
that  of  1683,  which  .very  justly  f  x- 
peiled  one  Royal  Family  and  intro- 
duced another  in  its  stead;  and,  if 
t-here  be  any  two  points,  upon  which 
men  are  now  more  uiianimous  than 
upon  any  of  the  others,  connected 
with  politics,  it  is  these  two;  namely, 
first,  that  taxation  produces  misery, 
and  misery  crimes;  and,  second,  that 
the  only  eft'ectual  remedy  for  tirese 
dreadful  evils,  under  which  the  nation 
is  now  smarting,  writhing  and  groaning, 
is,  a  radfical  Reform  in  the  Commons', 
or  Peoples,  House  of  Parliament, 
Upon  these  points  the  public  mind  is 
made  up.  The  truth  of  the  positions 
has  been  demonstrated  so  clearly  ;  and 
the  impression  of  this  truth  upon  the 
public  mind  is  so  deeply  engraven, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  human 
power  to  ren>ove  it. 

This  being  the  state  of  things,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  your 
Lordship,  that  your  Letter  to  tlie 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Leicester,  as  published  in  the  COU- 
RIER of  Saturday  last,  has  given  me  an 
uncommon  degree  of  pain,  and  especi- 
ally as  being  signed  with  your  name. 
Saving  much  of  disapprobation,  which 
I  have  often  expressed  with  as  much 
openness  as  I  dared,  I  have  had  some 
things  to  say  in  cordial  approbation 
of  your  Lordship  as  one  of  the  ser-- 
vants  of  the  king;  and,  I  shall  always 
recollect,  that,  when,  just  upon  the 
eve  of  that  trial,  which  'ended  in  so 
heavy  a  punishment  on  me,  spme  of 
the  base  wretches  of  the  press  had  as- 
serted, that  you  paid  me  money  for 
writing  a  paper,  in  J  803,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  defend  their  coim- 
try  against  the  menaced  attack  of  the 
French;  I  shall  always  recollect,  with 
what  promptitude  and  kindness  your 
Lordship,  in  a  paper  under  your  own 
hand,  enabled  me  to  refute  this  base 
and  malignant  accusation.  There  is 
also  another  fact,  which,  in  justice  to 
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your  Lordship,  I  ought,  at  this  critical  ' 
moment,  to  state.      And  that  is,  that 
Gjllray,    the    caricaturist ^    of  St. 
Jamus's  Street,  who,  when  your  Lord- 
ship bt'canie  prime  minister  in    1801, 
exhibited  you  in  such  odious  colours, 
confessed  to  me,  that  he  did  it,  because 
you.  had  stopped  his  pension   of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.     I  could  raen- 
lion  othei's,  whose  enmity  your  Lord- 
ship was  iioijoured  with  on  the  same 
|;*|;pund  ;  and,  my  real   belief  now  is, 
that  if  you  had  hfld  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment to  co-operate  with  you,  England 
would  have  recoveined  from  her  blows, 
and  would    have  been,  at  this  day,  a 
flourishin<f,     happy     and     contented 
nation.     But,    alas !    the   system  was 
too' strong  for  your  wishes.     You  were 
compelled,    either  to  sink,  or   to  go 
with  the  stream. 

In  year  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, you  call  upon  him  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Magistrates  to  swear  in 
the  respectable  house-holders  as  Spe- 
cial Constables  for  a  spaice  of  tinie  not 
I«ss  than  three  months,  and  also  to 
communieste  to  tlie  commanders  of 
Yeomanry  C-orps  the  wish  of  the  go- 
vernment that  they  vwpuld  hold  their 
Corps  in  a  state  of  preparo^fton  to 
afford  prompt  assistance  to  the   Civil 


regular  army,  suoli  as  our  forefathers 
never  dreamt  o.f,  and  while  we  have 
actually  a  large  army  of  Englishmeu 
in  France  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing tranquillity  thercy  andof  Hpholding 
the  family  of  Bourbon,  This  is  what 
your  Lordship's  letter  will  say  to  all 
the  world. 

What    then  are   these    **  Circum- 
**  stances  of  the  Country  V     Are  they 
such  as    to    call  for  military  force  ? 
But  I  will  postpone  the  consideratioiy 
of  this  question  till   1   come  to  otftft 
your  Lordship  some  remarks  on  the 
latter  i>artof  the  SPEECH,  dejivered 
to  the  Parliament  on  Tuesday  last. — 
That  Tuesday,  my  Lord,  was  a  every 
important  day.     It  will,  hereafter  be 
so  considered  ;  and,  as  I  was  a  coin 
siderable  actor  in  that  day's  affairs,  I 
will   by   and   by   give  the  hiNtory   of 
them,  as  far  as  Ihey  came  within  ray 
kuo\fledge,  without  the  smallest  dis- 
guise or  reservation,      I  will  tell  your 
Lordship  all    the   secrets  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  then  you  will  see  cleariy 
what  sort  of  measures  are  necessajry 
in  order  to  put  them  down. 

The  first  part  of  the  Speech  I  sh^ll 
pass  over,  the  war  against  Algiers  and 
the  wars  in  Hiudostan  being  of  not  so 
much  importance  in   my  eyes  as  the 


Alttkvritif's,  \n  cVLse  of  nec(f^i^lt\  I  and    caseofoidy  one  single  starving  Ertg- 


your  Lordship  tells  him,  that  the  rea- 
son is,  that  it  Is,  *' expedient »  under  the 


"  presekt  circumstances  of  the  Coun-    real  importance,  and,  therefore,  of  tije 


**  try,  that  the  Civil  Power  should  be 
*'  streogihened."     'I'his  being  the  rea- 
son ior  the  measure,  it  is  oi  great  im- 
portance to  inquire,  what    those  cir~ 
cumstances  of  the  Country  rtaUy  are. 
Oreat  mv;st  have  been  your  Lord- 
ship's grief,  when  you  put  your  hand 
to  this  Letter ;   for,    what  does  it  say  ? 
Why,  that,   after  a  quartey  of  a  cen- 
tury  of  taxation,  j)auperising,    loans 
and  wars,  a  peiite  has  beeu  obtained 
with  all  tUe  world,    and    that,    at  the 
end   of  more   than  two  years  of  this 
^)eate,  buch  a  measure  as  this  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  ordinary  powers  oj 
l!ie    magistrates  anl   peace    otficers, 
great  as  ihey   have  been  made  of  late 
years,  urc  t-vtii  uov^'  insufficient  lo  in: 
sure  thepublic  tranquillity  ;  and  that, 
loo,  liiou^h  we  Lave  a  krge  standing 


lish  manufacturer.     But  the  slate  of 
,tbe   revenue  and  ^  the  JinaiiCe  is  of 


part  of  the  Speech,  which  relates  to 
that  I  shall  take  particular  notice. 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  RegeHt,  is 
represented  to  have  said^  "  I  have  di- 
**  rected  the  Estimates'  i^br  the  current 
"  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  They 
*'  have  been  formed  upon  a  full  eon- 
^  sideration  of  all  thepr<'sent  ciicum- 
*'  stances  of  tije  country,  with  an 
"  anxious  dcsiie  to  make  eveiy  re- 
"  duction  in  our  establishments  wliich 
'•  the  safety  of  Ike  empire  and  sound 
''  policy  allo'W.  I  rec'ommend  the 
"  state  of  the  Public  Income  and 
'*  Expenditure  to  your  early  and  sc- 
•'  rious attention.  I  regret  to  be  und»T 
"  the  necessity  of  informing  you  that 
**  there  has  bet  n  a  deficiency'in  thepro- 
"  duce  of  the  Revenue  in  the  last  year ; 
'^  hull  trust  thut  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
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"  <:#  temporary  causes;  and  I  have  the 
"  consolation  to   believe  that  you  will 
**  find  it  practicable  to  provide  for  the 
•*  public  service  of  the  year,  without 
•*  making  additions  to  the  burthens  of 
"  the   people,  and    without  adopting 
'  any  measure  injurious  to  that  system 
**  by  wliich  the  public  credit  of  the 
'^country  has  been  hitherto  sustained." 
Kow,  ray  Lord,  first  permit  me  to 
remind  you  and  the  nation,  that  1  said^  , 
last  year,  that  this  would  be  th*  case  ; 
that,  for  several  years,   I  have  been 
warning  the  government  of  what  has 
now    happened  ;    that   I    specifically 
foretold,    that  the  Revenue  would  fall 
off  thus,    and  especially  in    a  letter 
published  in  the  Register  in  the  month 
of  October,    1815,    where   not   only 
this  consequence  was  clearly  pointed 
out,  but  where  also   the  causes  were 
fully  developed,    and    deveh)ped    so 
clearly  as  to  shew,   that  subjects  of 
this  nature  were  not,  as  Mr.  Dawson 
appears  to  suppose  "  quite  alwve  the 
*'  comprehension  of  the  vulgar."  In- 
deed, my  Lord,  I  believe  that  there 
are  now  very  few  of  the  people,    who 
do  not  clearly  understand  these  mat- 
ters, or,  at  least,  of  that  part  of  the 
people,    who  have  been  lon^  in  the 
practice  of  reading  my  writings. 

I  knew  the  Revenue  would  fall  off, 
and  1  now  say,  that,  it  will  not,  during 
the  year  1817,  yield  a  clear  amount  of 
more  than  35  millions.  I  give  this  as 
my  decided  and  settled  opinion.  My 
Lord,  1  wish  with  all  m}  heart  I  could 
see  that  ground  for  trust  and  consola- 
tion, which  his  Royal  Highness  has 
told  the  Parliament  he  perceives.  But 
J  really  can  see  no  such  ground,  unless 
1  am  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  our  seeing  a  radical  reform 
in  the  Commons*  House  of  Parlia- 
Kient.  Were  that  Reform  to  take 
place,  T  have,  in  my  No.  15  of  Vol. 
31,  which  number  was  written  on  the 
twelfth  of  October  last,  shown,  as  I 
think  very  clearly,  that  there  would  be 
good  ground  for  trust  and  consolation; 
but,  short  of  the  measures  there 
pointed  out,  I  can  see  no  such  ground. 
It  is  to  me,  my  Lore,  quite  melan- 
choly to  hear  Gentlemen  in  high  sta- 
tion founding  their  hopes  on  llie  pos- 


sible revival  of  commerce,  ty  which 
they  always  raeau  external  trade;  and 
to  hear  our  calamities  imputed  to  the 
logs  of  our  customers  abroad,     li  this 
doctrine  were  correct,  there  would  be 
no  ho))e ;    for   not  only  are  the  very 
roots  of  that  commerce  cut  up,  but  a 
rival  commerce  has  grown  up  to  sup- 
ply  its  place.     But,   my  Lord,  it  is 
internal  trade  and  com*uerce ;   it  is 
the  fruit  of  our  soil ;  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  our  labour;  it  is  the  valiie  of 
our  capital ;  it  is  the  quick  movement 
of  money  from  hand  to  hand  ;   it  is 
the  production  and  re-prod uctibn  ;  it 
is  the  creation  of  the  means  of  health 
and  strength;  it  is  the  fair  distribu- 
tion of  those  means ;  it  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  ;  it  is  the  important 
effect  of  that  confidence  between  man 
and   man  in  pecuniary  affairs  ;  which 
makes  one  man's  ward  be  received  as 
money  by   another  man ;    it  is   that 
invaluable  thingcalled  credit  between 
man  and  man.     These  are  the  objects 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  statesman. 
All   these   have    been    tremendously 
diminished  ;  and  without  a  very  great 
change    in    that  identical   system  of 
what    is    called  public    credit,   and 
which   system    his  Royal     Highness 
expresses  his  wish  to  see  persevered 
in;  I  frankly  confess  to   your  Lord- 
ship that  I  do  not  see  the  smallest 
ground  to  hope  that  any  part   of  the 
nation's  snfferi«gs  will  be  temporary. 
My  Loid,  all  the  means  of  national 
wealth,  power,  and   happiness,  save 
and  except    good   laws   and  liberty, 
must  arise   from    the  land.     We  are 
n^t,  on  this  account,  to  esteem  those 
who  own,  or  who  till  the  land    more 
than  we  esteem  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity; but,  it  is  from  the  land  that 
all  mnst  arise.     It  is    notorious  that 
those  who  till  the  land   of  this  king- 
dom are  in  a  rained  state.      The  ave- 
rage price  of  farm  produce  has  fallen 
much  more  than  one  iKilf.     Arfid,  her^ 
my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  remind  you 
of  an  expression  of  your  colleague. 
Lord  Castlereagb,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Parliament.     A 
gruat  deal    had    been  said,    by   Mr» 
Western  and  others,  about  the  want  oc" 
pi  ice.  The  farmers  only  wanted  price. 
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The  agricultural  correspondents,  the 
agricultural  societies,,  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  the  moveri'  of  resolutions 
ill  tiie  House  of  Commons  ;  the  au- 
thors of  numerous  pamphlets,  in  be- 
half of  the  poor  unfortunate  farmers; 
Lord  Sheffield  and  his  wool  peopl^  at 
Lewes ;  the  wool  growing  delegates 
and  their  convention  ;  all  these  several 
individuals,  and  all  these  tribes  of 
projectors,  called  aloud  for  high 
price  ;  high  price  was  what  they 
wanted  ;  give  them  but  high  price, 
and  they  would  cjontinue  to  pay  taxes, 
to  get  drunk  at  the  markets,  and  to 
swear  at  and  ride  over  people,  on  their 
return  home.  *'  Well  V  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  the  month  of  May  last, 
"  then  the  distress  is  ttmporary  only ; 
*'  for  I  perceive  that  wheat  is  rising  in 
*'  price.  I  see  that  in  Scotland  wheat 
"  is  already  got  up  to  eighty  shillings 
"  the  quarter,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
"  it  should  long  keep  below  that  price 
"  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
**  And,  when  wheat  is  got  up  to  eighty 
"  shillings  a  quarter  all  over  the  .ki«ig- 
"  dom  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
''  where  will  THEN  be  the  distress?" 
His  Lordship's  argjiment  was  very 
fair  against  Mr.  Western,  Mr.  Coke, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  high  price. 
It  was  absolutely  d  Jiail  (against 
which  his  countryman.  Swift,  says 
there  is  no  argument)  upon  the  heads 
of  the  silly  farmers  and  their  friends  ; 
but,  as  against  me,  and  those  who 
thought  with  me,  the  ingenious  Lord's 
argument  was  not  worth  a  straw;  for, 
I  told  him,  as  I  had  told  the  Corn-bill 
gentlemen  a  year  before,  that  /ligh 
price,  unless  it  were  occasioned  by 
fresh  bales  of  paper  money,  sent  forth 
by  the  Old  Lady  in  Thread  needle 
Street,  and  her  more  than  thousand 
children,  who  are  distributed  all  over 
the  country;  I  told  them,  and  had 
been  telling  them  fot  years,  that  un- 
less prices  were  kept  up  by  this  cause, 
there  could  be  no  price,  be  it  as  high 
as  it  might,  which  would  save  the 
farmer  and  the  tra<lesman  from  ruin, 
and  the  journeyman  and  labourer  from 
a  state  approaching  to  starvation. 
And,  now,  my  Lord,  pray  look  at  the 
result.     Wheat  is  now,    not    eighty 


shillings  a  quarter ;  but  a  hundred  and 
ten  shillinjjs  a  quarter  ;  and  that  too, 
your  Lordship  will  please  to  observe, 
while  all  those  ports  are  open,  which 
the  silly  and  greedy  farmers  were  for 
keeping  for  ever  closed.  "  Where 
"  will  then  be  the  distress,"  said  Lor«4 
Castlereagh,  *'  if  wheat  gets  up  to 
*'  eighty  shillings  a  quarter?"  It  has 
got  up  to  a  hundred  and  ten  shillings 
a  quarter,  and  the  distress  is  greater 
than  ever. 

And  thus  it  must  go  on,  unless  new 
bales  of  paper  money  can  be  got  out, 
or  unless  taxation  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  fruit  of  productive  labour  is  now 
taken  and  given  to  unproductive  la- 
bour in  such  a  large  proportion,  that 
production  and  re-production  'ith 
all  their  wonderful  effects,  are  fiaily 
and  hourly  diminishin--  T'as  is  the 
cause  and  the  only  caMse,  of  the 
miseries  of  the  cDuutry,  and  of  ibe  far' 
greater  part  of  the  crimes  'iiai'  now 
blacken  the  calenders  of  the  sessions 
Hud  the  assizes.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  his  RoyaL  lij<?hness  has 
been  advised  to  asi  ribe  the  national 
distress  partly  to  the  "  unfavourable 
"state  of  the  season."  V<Jhy,  my 
Lord,  it  is  that  very  season  whch  has 
caused  that  very  high  jijr/Ve,  upon  the 
retui;;  of  which  the  Coru-bil!  conju- 
rors most  seriously  relied,  as  the  in- 
fallible means  of  the  renovation  of 
their  affairs,  and  of  the  reitoration  of 
prosperity.  So  that  here  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  curiously  interesting  di- 
lemma, that,  while  his  Royal  High- 
ness is  advised  by  his  Ministers  to  la- 
ment tl.e  existence  of  a  season,  which 
has  casu  lly  produced  high  prices, 
the  whole  corps  of  land  owners  and 
farmers,  divided  into  battalions  and 
plat'oons  throughout  the  counties  and 
the  hundreds,  are  bellowing  with  the 
luniks  of  Stentor,  and  with  the  con- 
stancy of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  for 
the  creation  and  continuation  of  high 
prieesy  as  the  only  remedy  for  all  our 
difficulties,  and  as  the  sole  means  of 
restoring  the  nation  to  ease  and  hap- 
piness. 

For  us,  poor  mortals,  whom  Mr. 
Dawson  describes  as  meddling  wifcli 
matters  quite  abore  oiir  vulgar  compfe- 
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hension  ;  for  us,  it  is  not  to  attempt 
to  extricate  the  parties  out  of  this  di- 
Jemraa,  and  I  will,  therefore,  with 
your  Lordship's  permission,  proceed 
humbly  to  offer  you  some  observations 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  speech. 

His  Royal  Highness  expr<?sse3  his 
satisfaction,  at  having  to  inform  the 
Parliament  that  the  new  Silver  Coin 
win  immediately  find  it5  way  into 
circulation ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  ex- 
.press  his  "  trust  that  this  measure 
'*  will  be  productive  of  considerable 
**^  advantages  to  the  trade  and  internal 
"  transactions  of  the  country." 

Now,  my  Lord,  though  one  of  the 
"vulgar,"  I  have  presumed   to  turn 
some  portion  of  my  attention  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  money  and  cur- 
rency.    I   do,  ifirfdeed,   perceive  great 
advantages  that  will  ultimately  result 
from    the    sending  forth  of    a  silver 
coinage,  consisting  of  pieces  having  a 
lixed   and  intrinsic  value ;  and  I,  for 
one  of  the  vulgar,  thank  hia  Majesty's 
ministers  for   this    measure.     It   will 
drive  out  of  circulation,  a   consider- 
able quantity  of  that  fictitious  trash, 
of  those   despicable  and   dirty   rags, 
which   have  long  been  an  eye-sore  to 
me.     We  shall  now,   to  a  limited  cxr 
tent,  at  any  rate,   hear  our  tills  once 
again  rattle,  our  pockets  chink  with 
the  sound  of  something  real  ;  and,  if 
men  are   brought  to   the  gallows  for 
counterfeiting   here,  it  will  be,  as  in 
good  old  times,  for  counterfeiting  the 
King's  coin.     And  permit  me  here  to 
express    a   hope,  that,    when   a    gohl 
coinage  comes  out,  it  will  come  out 
under    the    old-fashioned    names    of 
guineas  'dud  half-guineas,  and  not,   as 
the    newspapers    told    us    it  would, 
under   the   rume    of    sovereigns   and 
demi-soverdgns,    which    would    have 
seemed  to  indicate  a  sort   of  longing 
for  that  doctrine  of  legitimacy y  which, 
as  your  Lordship  well  knows,  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  which  were 
entertained  by  our  forefathers,  which 
are  recorded  by  all  the  great  writers 
on  oHr   laws,   and  which  were   never 
attempted  to  be  deviated   from  with- 
out producing  revolution  or  civil  war. 
l^iit,  my  Lord,  what  advantage,  in 


any  other  respect  than  that  nicnuqn^fl 
above,  are  we  to  derive  from  tiie'rssue 
of  new  silver  coin  ?  For  every  shilling 
which  I  receive  in  this  new  silver  coin, 
I  must  give  a   shilling,  cither  in   tlie 
d(;based  silver  of  tUe. present  day,  or 
in  some  of  the  aforesaid  rajjs.     There- 
fore,  I    can  see  no  ^jossibility  of  an 
increase  tipon  tl^e  whole  of  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  medium  fmm  this 
cause,  and,  consequently,  no'  rncreaso 
of  the  mieuns  of  payirjg  taxes.     Bu*, 
I  >yill  tell  you  what  I  cnn  see,  and  that 
is,  a  strong  returning  affection  for  rc;ti 
money,  i^nd  a  proportionate  disaffec- 
tion  for  its    ustirping   representHtive. 
In   short,  my  Lord,  the  new  cohiage 
will,  in  various  ways,  produce  iti  luy 
opinion,   a   diminution   of  the  whole 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  ;    th^tt. 
is  to  say,  if  the  coins  be  of  their  for- 
mer real  value;  and  if  they  be  Hot  of 
their   former  t-eal.  value,   the  coin  of 
the  country   will    have  undergone   a 
permanent  alteration.     Still,  however, 
thfs  will  not,   in   any. considerable  de- 
gree, lessen  the  effect   which  I  con- 
template, and  at  any  rale,  it  appears 
to  mi^  quite  impossible  that  tradt?  and 
internal  transactions  can  become  nioie 
hrhky  can  furnish  more  employment, 
can  increase  in  magnitude  and  celerity 
in  consequence  of   this   issue ;    and, 
therefore,  1  must  ascribe  to  that  Want 
of  comprehension,  which  Mr.  Dawson 
so  indulgently  ascribes  to  the  vulgar, 
my  incapacity  to  understand  this  part 
of  the  speech  of  his  Roy a4   Highness. 
For  the  ten  thousandth   time,  permit 
me  to  say  it,    my  Lord,  (for   I   have 
proved  is    above   a    hundred  several 
times)  that  it  it  the  diminution  wliich 
has  taken  place  iti  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  circulating  medium,  that  has 
beenthe.proAimate  cause,  or,  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,   in  de- 
ference 1o  Mr.  Dawson,  tl^e  nearest 
cause    of  the  ruin  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  ail 
descriptions;  that  has  produced,   all 
of  a  sudden,  so  many  bankrupts,  and 
that  has  sent  so  many  honest  and  in- 
dustrious men  and   they-   familters,  lo 
those  Poor  Houses  which  now  sieem 
like  so  many  bee-hit'es.     Oh  !  no,  my. 
Lord,  it  is  not  a  "  sudden  transition 
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'  rom  tvar  to  peace,"  it  is  not  this  ^ 
but  it  is  a  i»ud<:i«n  transition  from 
paper  money,  worth  from  ihirteen  to 
fifteen  siiilliiigs  the  pound  notr,  to 
a  pap«'r-money  of  which  the  pound 
iiore  is  worth  twenty  sliillin<js  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  sudden  transition 
from  taxes  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
slniiiiij^.s  to  taxes  to  the  amoui.t  of 
/tw??/y  shillings;^  and  this  accomp-anied 
too,  with  all  the  astoniihiuii;  effects  of 
a  btate  of  thin«jjs,  in  which  a  ))ouud 
note  7}ioves  from  hand  to  hand  but 
fu'ic£,  wliere  it  use<l  to  piove  from 
hand  to  hand,  probably^  e/^A/'  or  ten 


times. — Bnt,    ha\iug  the   fe.ir  of  Mr.  i  "  we  have  derived  inestimable  advan 


•*  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of 
"  sedition  and  violence. — I  am  too 
"  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and 
**  good  sense  of  the  ^reat  body  of 
'  Ins  Majesty's  subjects,  tt>  believe 
"  them  cajmble  of  beini;  perverted  by 
"  the  arts  which  arc  employed  to  se^ 
"  duce  them  ;  but  1  am-  determined  to 
*•  o^iit  n(v-  precautions  for  preserving 
*'  the  public  peace,  and  for  counier- 
"  acting  the  designs  of  the  disajfeci- 
"  cd ;  and  1  rely  with  the  utmost  con- 
'  fidence  on  your  cordial  swj)port  and 
**  co-operation,  in  upholding  a  sysiem 
**  of  law  and  government,  from  which 


Dawson  belbre  my  eyes,  and  knowing 
that  he  will  not  include  your  Lordship 
•avDongst  the  vulgar,  I  wid  not  pre- 
sume to  trespass  upon  your  time  by 
extending  my  observations  npon  this 
subject,  and  we  hasten  to  the  con- 
cluding, antl  much  more  im))ortaiit 
part  of  his  Royal  Mighness's  Speech, 
in  the  foliowin"^  words : 

**  Tlie  distresses  consequent  npon 
"  the  terminatiou  of  a  war  of  such 
*'  unusual  extent  an<i  duration,  have 
'*  been  felt,  witli  greater  or  less  se- 
**  verity,  throughout  all  the  nations 
"  of  Europe ;  and  have  been  consi- 
••  derably  aggravated  by  the  unfa- 
*'  vourable  stale  of  the  season — 
"  Deeply  as  I  lament  the  pressure  of 
*'  thes«  evils  upon  this  country,  1 
**  am  sensible  tlvdt  they  are  of  a 
.  <'  nature  not  to  admit  of  an  immediate 
'''remedy;  but  whilst  J  observe  with 
**  peculiar  satisfaction  the  fortitude 
**  with  which  so  many  privations  have 
**  lieen  borne,  «nd  the  active  benevo- 
'*  lence  which  has  been  employed  to 
**  mitigate  them,  I  am  persuaded  that 


'*  tages,  which  has  enablfd  us  to  con- 
"  elude,  with  unexampled  glory,  a 
"  contest  wliereon  depended  the  best 
^*  interests  of  mankind,  and  which 
"  has  been  hitherto  felt  by  ourselves, 
**  as  h  is  acknowledged  by  other  na- 
''  tions,  to  be  the  tnos'  perfect  that 
"  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
"  people," 

My  Lord,  it  is  o«»t  of  my  power  to 
say,  precisely,  what  is  the  situation  of 
the  people  "  throughout  all  the  na- 
*•  tions  of  Euro])e,"  where  the  sove- 
reigns liave  formed  what  they  call  a 
Holy  Alliance:  and  1  can  easily  be- 
lievr,  that  there  is  distress  enough  in 
France,  where  the  massacre  of  Pro* 
testants  immediately  succeeded  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  in  Spain,  where  the  restoration  of 
the  Iiiquisition  immediately  succeeded 
the  restoration  of  the  same  House. 
I  can  easily  believe,  also,  that  the 
Bourbons  and  bigotry  have  not  failed 
to  bring  misery  in  their  train  in  re- 
occapying  the  beautiful  provinces  of 
Italy.     But    my  Lord,  I  do  not  like. 


of  the  country  will  at  no  distant 
•'  period  surmount  all  the  ddhcul- 
"  lies    in   which   we    are  invnrved.— 


'^  vou  will,  L  doubt   »at,  feel  a  just 


**  the  great  sources  of   our  national    when  comparisons  are  set  on  foot,  to 
"prosperity    are    essentially     if?/ rw- [  confine    my   view   to  Euro})e,  and  to 
**  paired,  and  L entertain  a  conhdent 
**  expectation  (hat    the  native  energy 


those  countries  which  are  as  much 
strfingers  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
to  the  principles  aqd  manners  of  our 
ancestors,  as  they  i|re  to  the  language 
of  England,     1  prefer  rather,  if  a  com- 


"  In  considering  our  internal  situation    parisprj  piust  be  forced  upon  me,  to 


cast  n»y  eyes,  for  the^nbjcct  of  that 


^  indigvailon  M  Xh^  attempts  which  copiparison,  to  that  country  which, 
"  havt»^been  made  io  take  advantage]  being  the  haunt  of  savages  and  wild 
^?  of  the  distresses  of  th$  cou(itry,  lor    beasts,  about  a  huucired  years   ago, 
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was  then  first  visited  by  Englishmen, 
and  in  wliich  country,  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  a  Penn,  and  by  the  writinss 
of  a  Paine,  and  by  men  acting  upon 
their  principles  of  legislation  and  of 
politics,  u  govprnment  has  been  raised, 
und  a  nation  grown  up,  worthy  to 
be  referred  to  as  a  subject  of  compa- 
rison upon  an  occasion  Tike  the  pre- 
sent. That  country,  too,  my  Lord, 
has  beon  at  war,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  a  war  of  no  common  magnitude  and 
mteresl.  A  fri'C  people  have  there 
been  called  iorlh  to  defend,  single- 
handed,  not  their  exposed  shores  only, 
but  their  town^,  their  metropolis,  the 
public  buildings  of  which  they  ha\e 
Seen  in  flames;  but  their  very  houses, 
and  not  only  their^re-sides,  but  their 
Oed'sides^  against  the  single-handed 
efforts  of  this  mightv  nation.  War 
was  not  a  thing  talked  of  in  America  : 
it  was  a  ihing  feJt.  During  the  whole 
of  tiiat  war  (and  I  beg  your  Lordship 
to  note  well  the  fact),  tiiough  the 
country  was  actually  invaded  in  many 
points  at  once;  though  one  district 
had  actually  been  cocnpelled  to  yield 
obedience,  as  a  conquest,  to  the  arms 
of  the  enemy,  and  though  the  capital 
citv  was  in  Hames,  and  the  ex**cutiv.e 
authority  compelled  to  retreat  from  it : 
though  this  was  the  situation  of  that 
country,  Mr.  President  Madison,  to 
his  immortal  honour  be  it  recorded, 
never  called  for,  never  solicited,  never 
received,  any  other  su})port  or  means 
of  protection  to  his  government,  than 
that  which  he  derived,  in  times  of 
profound  peace,  from  the  settled  course 
of  the  laws,  and  from  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  ;  nor 
was  ther^ one  single  American,  during 
the  whole  of  that  perilous  conflict, 
punished,  or  imprisoned,  on  a  charge 
of  rebellion,  seciitioii  or  disaffection. 

Well,  my  Lord!  peace  came  to 
America.  That  free  country  was  again 
blessed  with  peace ;  and,  as  your 
Lordship  very  well  remembers,  no- 
thir)g  could  possibly  cora«  more  sud- 
denly.  It  came  at  a  time  when  no 
bun»an  being  expected  it.  Yet,  the 
**  sudden  transition  fj-om  war  to  peace" 
produced   in   Mof   country   none    of 


those  dreadful  eflfects,  which  we  now 
witness  in  cur  oum ;  and,  since  his 
Pvoyal  Highness  has  been  advised  by 
Ids  ministers  to  introduce  a  compari- 
son inio  his  speech,  it  will,  I  humbly 
hope,  be  permitted  me  to  oDservc, 
that,  while  his  RoYAL  HIGHNESS  has 
to  res-ret  that  the  revenue  in  Ensrland 
is  marked  by  a  dejiciencv,  Mr.  Mah!- 
SON  has  had  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  America^  that  their  reveuHf*, 
even  with  a  large  dimir.tdion  of  the 
number  of  taxes,  has  been  marked  by  , 
a  surplus,  to  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  national 
expenditure!  Therefore,  though  it  be 
generally  allowed  that  comparisous  are 
odious,  and  though  I,  for  my  part, 
wish  by  no  means  to  make  use  of  a 
comparison  for  the  purpose  of  givioi; 
a  tone  of  aggravation  to  our  suffer- 
ings, I  most  humbly  trust,  that,  seeing 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  beew 
so  pointedly  referred  to,  and  produced 
as  a  sort  of  proof  that  national  cala- 
mity and  misery  are  inseparable  from  a 
*'  sudden  transition  from  warto  peaee^" 
it  will  not  require  any  very  great  eftoi  t 
of  charity,  even  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Da1\'Son,  to  find  an  excuse  for  me,  in 
making  this  refereiice  to  the  situation 
of  the  American  republic. 

1  am  as  sensible,  (if  a  vtil g;ar  man 
can  be  perndtted  to  be  sensible  at  all) 
as  his  Roval  liij^hness  savs  he  is,  that 
the  evils  which  press  upon  this  couu* 
try,  **  are  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of 
•'  an  immediate  remedv  ;"  that  is  to 
say,  not  of  a  complete  remedy,  and 
not  very  immediate ;  but  I  am  in 
hopes,  that,  if  any  one  will  turn  his 
Royal  Highness's  attention  to  thftt 
JNumher  Fifteen^  which  1  had  the  ho- 
nour to  mention  to  your  Lordship 
above,  he  would  perceive,  that  a  great 
deal  might  be  done  immediately y  and 
that  a  complete  cure  for  ail  these  evils 
might  very  soon  be  effected.  If  by 
**  active  bennwlence"  his  Royal  High- 
ness is  pleased  to  allude  to  the  S.oifp 
establishments,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
agree  with  him  in  viewing  them  with 
•"  peculiar  satisfaction.'*  1  view  them, 
on  the  contrary,  with  regret  and  with 
shame  especially  when  I  recollect,  that 
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tliere  is  a  code  of  Poor  Laws,  \vhicli 
ought  to  insure  to  every  person  in 
distress,  without  any  excejujon,  not 
only  the  means  of  preserving  life,  but 
the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
Upon  the  same  ground  I  would  wish 
to  be  enabled  to  contradict  a  statement 
in  the  Courier,  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
this  month,  expressing,  that  beds  and 
blankets,  from  the  public  stores  of 
the  navy,  had  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  your  Lordship,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  that  you  were  dis'pensing 
Ihern  to  the  several .  parishes  in  and 
riear  London.  In  the  first  place,  my 
Lord,  I  know  of  no  law  llmt  places 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  a  power  to 
give  away,  at  his  pleasure,  any  public 
stores  whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  unlawful,  and  that* 
the  persons,  who  had  legally  the 
charge  of  those  stores,  are,  by  law, 
answerable  for  them  to  the  public. 
This  is  not  only,  then,  a  new  olhce, 
attached  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  it  is  a  new  source  of  patronage 
and  power;  and,  though  I  do  not 
believe  that  your  Lordship  would 
make  use  of  this  power  for  any 
corrupt  purpose,  I  know  that  you  must 
leaveThis  dispensation  to  other  hands, 
and  that  I  can  see  no  security  what- 
ever against  a  very  gross  abuse  of  it. 
Besides,  my  Lord,  what  right  has  St. 
Margaret's  Parish,  for  Instance,  or 
Chelsea  Parish,  to  boons  of  this  sort, 
any  more  than  the  parishes  of  Man- 
chester, of  Middleton,  of  Glasgow, 
or  of  any  other  1  No,  my  Lord,  it  is 
not  by  boons  of  this  sort ;  it  is  not 
%y  wha|;is  called  "  activehenevolencey" 
that  this  njition  is  to  be  relieved,  or 
that  it  is  to  receive  any  thing  even  to 
mitigate  its  sufferings.  The  stores, 
thus  given  away,  must  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  public  taxes,  and  the  money 
given  in  subscriptions  must  be  de- 
ducted ^rom  the  means  of  paying 
rates.  The  misery  to  the  poor,  and 
the  ruin  amongst  the  middle  classes 
^re  general,  and  to  general  evils,  gene- 
ral remedies  must  be  applied,  for  they, 
•'  admit  of  no  other. 

WJjat  his    Royal    Highness    may 
!a??iii  by  the  '^native  energy  of  the  coun- 


^*  try,''  it  would  perhaps,  be  presump- 
tuous in  a  vulgar  man  to  affect  to 
comprehend;  but,  if  a  vulgar  man 
may  be  permitted  to  state  his  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  1  would  take  the 
liberty  to  observe,  that  every  thiiig 
connected  with  trade,  commerce, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  even 
science,  must  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, for  its  prosperity,  upon  politi- 
cal and  civil  institutions  and  regula- 
tions ;  and  that  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  thing  belonging  to  our  natures 
capable  of  struggling  against  the  pres- 
sure of  that  heavy  load  of  taxes, 
which  we  have  now  to  support. 
Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  place  no  re- 
liance upon  this  "  native  energy^"  un- 
less in  as  far  as  it  may  be  exerted  in 
legally  and  peaceably  endeavouring  to 
obtain  that  Reform  in  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament,  to  which  I 
think  we  are  entitled,  and  to  which  I 
have  looked  for  more  than  eleven 
years,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring 
the  nation  to  happiness. 

His  Royal  Highness  next  speaks  of 
the  internal  situation  of  the  country 
in  these  words ;  "  I  doubt  not,  you 
"  will  feel  ^just  indignation  at  the  at- 
"  tempts  which  have  been  made  to 
"  take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of 
"  the  country,  for  th^  purpose  of  cx- 
*'  citing  a  spirit  of  sedition,  and  vio-. 
"  lence".  He  afterwards  speaks,  of  the 
flr^5  employed  to  se^MCC  the  people. 

Now,  my  I  ord,  ibis  never  can  be 
meant  to  apply  to  those  who  have 
been  speaking  and  writing  in  the 
cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  cause  of 
j  parliamentary  reform  has  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  seasons.  That 
cause  has  been  on  foot  (or  forty  year&; 
it  has,  in  the  hands  of  Major  Cart- 
wright,  ar  least,  never, slept  one  single 
hour  during  those  forty  years.  There 
were  just  as  much  zeal  and  industry 
employed  upon  the  subject  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  as  at  this  day.  it 
was  supported  throffgh  the  war  ns 
well  as  now  in  peace.  No  advantage 
whatever  has  been  taken  of  the  sea- 
son ;  and  of  this  your  Lordship  must 
be  well  assured,  if  vau  will  but  ca*^ 
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didly  look  back  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Reformers  tor  the  last  three 
years  in  particular.  And  what  arts 
jjave  any  of  us,  who  write  and  speak, 
made  use  of  to  seduce  any  body  ?  Our 
secrets  arc  kept  as  close  as  those  which 
an  old  man  tells  to  a  young  wife ! 
The  have  been  uttered  from  the 
house-top.  They  have  been  spoken  at 
public  meetings;  they  have  been  writ- 
ten with  the  writer's  names.  I'hey 
havebeenpublished  at  licensed  Frei^es, 
They  have  been  stamped  au,d  regis- 
tered by  public  officers.  These  are 
>Vond<'rrul  secrets!  Yet,  these  are  all 
thai  the  Reformers  have.  These  are 
the  arts,  if  Reformers  use  arts.  At 
public  meetings  men  of  all  parties  may 
speak.  Men  of  all  parties  may  tcrite. 
Those  who  have  most  truth  on  their 
aide  must  finally  prevail.  What  need, 
then,  can  there  be  to  fear  either  ora- 
tors or  penmen  ;  unless  they  have 
truth  on  their  side]  The  Reformers 
have  no  power  other  than  that  which  is 
given  them  hy  truth  and  reason  ;  and, 
shall  they  not  make  use  o\  these?  We 
have  no  money  to  hire  writers  or 
speakers.  We  have  no  persons  lo  keep 
up  posting-bills  which  are  calculated 
to  serve  i»ur  cause.  We  have  no  means 
ofbriber>  or  yprruption,  and  ot  course, 
we  are  unable,  utterly  unable,  to  se- 
duce any  body. 

As^to  mCj  though  I  am  what  Mr. 
Dawson  calls  a  '^vulgar''  man,  1 
^ke  great  care  never  to  utter  a  sedi- 
tious word,  or  a  word  calculated  to 
produce  violence.  On  the  contrary,  1 
defy  tlie  Attorney  General,  and  even 
the  Devil  himself,  to  produce  fro«i 
my  writings  any  one  essay,  which  is 
;iot  written  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
which  does  not  tend  to  encourage  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  in  the  peoj)le. 
Not,  indeed,  peace  towards  the  vile 
and  wicked  wretches,  who  have  em-' 
ployed  the  press  for  the  purpose  of 
misrepesentrng  and  calumniating  the 
'people,  and,  for  that  of  causing  them 
to  distrust  rtnd  persecute  and  murder 
each  other.  Towards  these  mean 
wretches  I  have,  i^hd  can  have,  no 
.feehng  but  that  of  hatred,  and  I  have 
Spoken  of  them  in  the  spirit  of  hatred 
accordingly. 


But,  my  Lord,  as  a  tree  is  knovyn 
by  its  fruits,  so  are  our  ** arts'  knowu 
by  their  effects,  which,  are  the  fruits 
of  actions.  I  repeat,  then,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  th'at  meetings  for  Re* 
form  have  been  uniformly  attended 
with  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  no  cue 
instance  has  a  reform  meeting  pro- 
duced a  single  breach  of  the  peace. 
Very  different  ^^'as  the  eifect  of  the 
Church  and  King  Meetings  stirred  up 
by  "  The  Loyal  Association  at  the- 
"  Crown  and  Anchor  against  Repuh* 
"  licans  and  Level/ers."  Those  meet- 
ings let  to  burnings  in  effigy  :  to  the 
firing  and  fulling  <iov.  n  of  houses ;  to 
the  ducking  of  people  in  horse-ponds  ; 
and  lo  all  sorts  of  outrages  ;  and,  it  is 
remarkable  enough,  tliat  Downes  in 
the  Strand,  who  was  printer  to  that 
famous  Society,  is  also  the  printer  of 
the  libellous  Posting-Bill  against  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  the  history  ©f  which  Bill 
your  Lordship  will,  probably,  bj  this 
time,  have  heard  the  particuliirs,  and 
very  interesting  particulars  the;^  will 
be  found  to  be.  ,.  *,,<-,»'. 

Therefore  my  Lord,  I  wish  ftis 
Royal  Highness  had  been  advised  to 
express  lumself,  in  this  part  of  his 
speech  more  in  particulars ;  for  I 
submit  to  your  Lordship,  whether  it 
be  not  liable  to  produce  a  bad  effect, 
for  half  a  million  of  men,  who  have 
met  peaceably  lo  petition  for  Reform, 
to  suppose  themselves  designated 
under  appellations  so  little  honourable 
to  them  either  as  Eniilishmen,  or  as 
human  beings.  Tor,  my  Lord,  though 
they  may,  by  some  persons,  be  called 
'*  the  vulgar,'*  and  regarded  as.  Hot 
capable  of  comprehending  high  sub- 
jects, they  have  hearts  to  feel,  and, 
they  cannot  but  recollect,  too,  that  i^t 
was  men  in  their  rank  of  lite,  yea, 
their  fathers,  brothers,  sons  and  kin- 
dred, who  fought  and  bled  in  those 
battles,  of  which  the  Speech  eulogizes 
the  ''glorious  result."  They  cannot 
but  know  and  reflect  on  these  things. 
They  know,  too,  that  *'  vulgar*'  as 
they  are,  they  were  not  thought  too 
vulgar  to  be  called  out  into  the  Army 
of  Reserve,  the  Militia,  the  Local  J^- 
litia,   the   Li^vy-en-Mass,   the   Voiuii'. 
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tecrs,  iw  defence  of  the  country  ;  and, 
if  your  Lordslnp  say,  as  I  say,  that  it 
was  their  duty  lo  come  forth  in  these 
capacities,  1  hope,  and,  indeed,  lam 
sur#,  you  will  be  too  ju«t  to  say,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  meet  and  to  pe- 
tiiion  for  whatever  they  may  deem  the 
birth-right  of  Englishmeii.  There 
may  be,  as  there  have  been,  men  to 
call  us  the  **  Swinhh  MuUiiude*'  and 
to  say,  that  wc  have  "  mo  busines:^ 
'*  with  the  Laws  hut  to  ehvy  fkcm;" 
but  your  Lbrdship  is  not  one  of  those 
jncn  ;  and,  at  a  moment  wliea  a  cor- 
dial union  of  us,  heart  and  hand,  i< 
\vanted  to  s^ave  even  the  remnants  oi' 
our  prosperity,  I  do  feel  confident, 
that  your  Lordshi])  will  not  yield  to 
the  sug^^estions  of  those  men,  be  they 
who  they  may,  who  think  contemptu- 
ously of  the  people. 

The  people,  my  Lord,  are  not  so 
stupid  as  some  persons  imajjine  them 
to  be.  1  find  no  people  rcaih/  igno- 
rant, hnt  tliose  who  despise,  or  affect 
to  despise,  the  mass  of  tile  people. 
The  people  read,  they  talk,  they  tliink, 
and  mis<*ry  sharpens  their  understand- 
ings. They  know  well,  that,  "  vul- 
**^ar**  as  they  are,  they  pay  their 
•*  full  share  of  taxes.  They  are  not  told 
this  for  their  injormatiun ;  ior  ihey 
kftow  it  well.  Yet  are  they  docile 
and  good  humoured.  They  discover 
no  impatience,  much  less  **  an  ignorant 
"  impatience."  They  are  brave,  loyal, 
and  industrious,  and  ail  they  want  to 
make  them  prosperous,  happy  and 
contented,  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 
voice  in  choosing  members  of  parlia- 
ment, to  wliich  1  think,  and  to  which 
most  of  them  think,  they  are  entitled. 

Such  being  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  my  Lofd,  I  was  grieved  to  read 
the  close  of  His  Royal  Highness's 
Srpeech,  and  I  deeply  lamented,  that  he 
was  not  advised  to  koW  a  language 
Jess  expressive  of  hi«  displeasure. — 
Every  fnie  wishes  the  peace  to  be 
preserved,  except,  indeerl,  the  writers 
in  the  corrupt  newspapers,  who  are 
seeking  to  foment  disputes  and  to  pro- 
duce, it  appears  to  ine,  civil  carnage. 
It  appear?^  infked,  next  to  impossible, 
that  tbey  can  have  any  other  object  in 


view.    For,    they  no  where   see   any 
riots,  any  disturbanties,  any  violences, 
any   breaches    of    the    peace,   where 
there  are  Meetings  for  Reform  ;  and, 
which    is   very   curious,    since    these 
meetings  have  taken  ])lace,  and  liave 
excited    hope   in   the  bosoms  of  the 
people,  even  the  Lvddites  hav4»  ceased 
their  depredations.     And,  when  this 
is  as  '*  notorious  as  the  Sun  at  noon- 
"  day,*'    is    it     not     audacious     and 
wicked   to   the  last  degree   in    these 
cotrnpt  writers,  to  endeavour  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Reformers  a  desire  lo 
distnrb  the  pnhlic  peace,  and  to  carry 
their  point  by  force  of  arms?     The 
people,  my  Lord,  wairt  b^ead.   They 
are,  in  Ltincashire  and   several  other 
Cofmties,   nearly    upon   the   point  of 
starvi7}g  !  This  is  no  exaggeration.    \ 
am  able,  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  if 
you  please,  to  prove  what  1  say,  in 
the  most  rigorous  sense  of  the  words. 
Good  God  !  What  a  state  is  this  for 
Englishmen   to   be  brought  to  !     Say, 
that  the   evil  cannot,  all  at  once,  be 
remedied.     But,   my  Lord,  it  can  be 
softened  '^y  keeping  hope  alive  in  the 
suffering  bosoms  of  these  our  unhappy 
countrymen ;  for   **  vulgar"   as   they 
may    be,   they   are  our   countrymen, 
and  they  have  blood  in  their  veins, 
and   hearts  in   their  bosoms.    They 
have  the  feelingjs  of  parents  and  of 
children,  and  have  as  much  right  to 
see  to  ])reserve  life  and   enjoy  hap- 
piness as    Daniel  Stewart  and  John 
Walter,  or  any  body  else.     In  such  a 
case  one  ounce  o^ conciliation ,  is  worth 
a  ton  o{  menace  ;  and  yet,  it  is  at  this 
mo»«ent,  at  this  dismal  moment,  when 
there  are,  probably  millions,  who  open 
their   eyes   »n    the    morning    without 
knowing  where  to  look  for  a  bi*eak* 
fast,  that  the  writers  in  the  Courier 
and  the  Times  are  calling  for  the  en- 
actment of  laws  of  the  most  rigorous 
and  cruel  description !     These  men, 
who  were  incessant  in  their  cries  for 
the  blood  of  the  brave  Marshal  Ney, 
really  seem  to  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
the  people  of  England.    They  seek  to 
make  riots  and  plots^  and  to  set  alt 
the  nation  in  a  fl»nu'.     If  they  should 
succeed,  woeful  indeed    will    be   tlw 
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coiuequencGS.  If  once  they  blow  the 
embers  into  a  blaze,  the  laud  will  be 
covered  with  desolation  and  mourning. 
Only  think,  my  Lord,  of  the  despmr 
of  millions  of  men,  to  whom  death  is 
nearly  as  welcome  as  the  morning 
li«;ht !  \yhat  deeds  one  mind  is  capa- 
ble ©f  dei^sin§,  when  it  i«  at  war  with 
the  world,  some  poet  has  described  ; 
what,  then,  must  be  the  consequences 
of  thousands  aud  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  minds,  all  at  one  time  in  this 
borriblc  state  I 

It  was  from  considerations  like  these 
that  1  was  led  to  hope  for  souiethiu^ 
very  conciliator}/  in  the  Speech  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  that  I  sti^  cling 
%o  the  hope,  that  the  Parliament  will 
listen  with  patience  to  the   prajers  of 
Uie  people,  and  not  re^ject  ihem,  at  any 
r»jtf,  without  giving  to  the  Bill,  which 
1  know  will  be  moved  for,  all  that  at- 
tention and  discussion,  which  the  sub- 
ject  so  loudly  and  so  reasonably  be- 
spealvs.   As  to  the  Amendments  to  the 
Address,  which  are  reported  to  have 
been     moved    by     Mr.    Ponsonby, 
ttiey  appear  to  me  to  have  been  of 
very  little  importance.  The  mass  of  the 
people  feel  no  interest  in  them.  They 
go  merely  to  state  what  all  the  world 
knows  ;  namely,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  meet  the  expen(fliture  on  its  present 
scale.     They  might  have  gone  much 
further  in  this  w*y.    They  might  have 
argued  and   shown,  that  the  Revenue 
would  not,  in  future,  meet  the  Debt 
.   without  a  cessation  of  that  thing,  hu- 
mourously called  ^'tlic  Sinking  Fund." 
Cut,  we  want  no  gliost  to  tell  ui  \\hs. 
We  see,  indeed,  that  it  is  now  acknow- 
Ivdgcd,  that  the  $ystem  can  no  longer 
go  on  entire  ;  but  this  the  Prince  has 
pnetty  plainly,  and  very  wisely,  told 
us  in  his  Speech  ;   and  \i  the   bold 
language  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  at  the 
openii]kg  of  the  last  Session,  when  he 
said,  that  an  Englishman  must  be  base 
who  would  not  prefer  the  then  situa- 
tion of  England   to  the  situation  of 
England  in  1792  ;  ii*  this  speech  could 
be  forgotten,  we  might  feel  compassion 
for  thwt  gentlemaii  at  this  moment. 

But„  my  Lord,  I  cannot  conclude 
tlie  iiiatory  of  Tuesday,  without  no- 


ticing an  expression  or  two,  which  the 
newspapers    have     ascribed    to    Mr. 
Dawson,  relative  to  the  debt  and  the 
taxes,  wSivch  are  as  follow:    *' It  should 
"  be  recollected,  that  the  government 
"  and   thp  people   had  great  and  im- 
"  peiious  duties  to  perform;    aud  it 
"  became  the  people  to  consider,  that, 
"  in  encGur aging  and  in  exciting  tl>e 
"  governmejit  to  prosecute  the  late  ar- 
"  duous  contest,  and  also  in  partici- 
"  pating  the  glories  which  niurked  the 
"  progress  aud  result  of  that  contest, 
**  they  were   bound  patient hj  to  bear 
'^  the   burthensy  and  honest  It/  to  dis- 
*■  charge.tkedebts.whlch/iUnni^i  that 
"  CH)nte6t  were  inevitably  contracted.** 
Now,  my  Lord,  though  I  do  not  like 
to  accuse  any  gentleman,  and  particu- 
larly a  member  of  parliament,  of  theft, 
nor  do  I  know,  indeed,  but  it  has  been 
the  newspaper  editors,  who  have,  upoR 
this   occasion,  as  well  as  upon   many 
others,    committed    spoliations   upon 
me,  still  I  must,  and  I  do,  in  the  name 
ofliferary  honesty,  (if  ever  such  a  thing 
existed)  and  iu  the  face  of  this  whole 
uiitiou,  most  solemnly  own,  and  most 
firmly  grasp  hold  of,  this  passage  aj 
my  property,  and   1  hereby  detain   it 
as  such.     Why  1  my  Lord,  I  have  put 
these  words  in  black  priiit,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  marked  them  by  italics,  at 
least  one  hundred   times ;   and  upon 
what  gro»4nd   they  have   been  appro- 
priated by  another,  with  so  little  cere- 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover;  un- 


mony, 

le^s  it  be  that   I,  being  one  oi'  the 
**  vulgar,"  am  liable  to  be  plundered 
with   impunity,   having,    at  the   best, 
no  other  means  of  redress  than  that 
of  suing  in  forma  pauper  is.    However, 
as  it  is  a  rule,  amongst  us  of  tlie  vulgar, 
that  a  man  may  take  his  own  wherever 
he  finds  it,  T  hereby  lay  hold  on  this 
passage,  which  1  have   lourKl  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,    jfhis  passage  I 
have  repeated,  tilllha\%been  ashamed 
of  the  repetition.     1  had  left  it  ofi'«: 
flung  it  out,  as  a  drayman  does  an 
exhausted  quid  of  tobacco  ;    and  the 
speech  writer  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle has  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  in 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Dawson. 

S  e  r^o  u s  I y ,  my  Lo  1  d ,  i  f  y  o  u  h a  ve  d one 
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me  the  honour  to  read  what  I  write,  Iiow 
ofte;!!  did  I  say,  about  the  time  when 
Napoleon  was  sent  to  Elba,  that  new 
the  yiefters  at  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Addressers  in  the  Counties  and  from 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Addressers  in 
the  great  towns  and  manufacturing 
(iistriots,  the  Addressing  Yeomanry, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy  ;  in 
short,  all  those  who  urged  the'govern- 
nient  to  go  to  war,  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  to  renew  the  war,  and  to  re-renew 
the  war,  and  to  hire  foreign  troops,  in 
order  to  assist  in  dethroning  Napoleon 
a  second  time,  and  in  restoring  the 
Bourbons  again  and  again,  and  to 
keep  up  an  army  in  France,  how  often 
have  I  said,  that  all  these  persons 
ought  to  bear  the  burthen  of  taxes 
patiently,  and  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debt  honestly  ;  how  often  have  I 
said,  that  having  pledged  their  lives 
and  fortunes  for  the  prosecution  of 
so  glorious  a  war,  and  having  roasted 
oxen  and  sheep,  and  given  fetes  to  old 
Blucher,  to  celebrate  the  accomplish- 
ment, of  their  object,  they  .must  be  the 
most  niggardly  and  sneaking  vaga- 
bonds that  ever  existed,  to  grudge  the 
last  farthing  of  those  fortunes,  the 
whole  of  which  they  had  pledged, 
seeing  that  the  government,  so  far 
from  asking  for  their  lives,  did  not 
seem  to  desire  to  hurt  a  single  hair  of 
iheir  headsil  But,  it  appears  pretty 
clear,  that  the  "  vulgar*'  could  be 
under  no  such  pledge,  seeing  that  they 
were  incapable  of  compreliending  such 
topics.  Therefore,  upoo  this  point, 
there  will,  I  imagine,  be  no  dispute  at 
all.  The  vulgar  being  left  out  of  the 
'  question,  I  have  not  the  smallest  ob- 
jection^to  say  that  the  life  2lx\^  fortune 
men  ought  to  bear  their  burthens 
patiently,  and  to  pay  their  debts  to 
the  utmost  farthing  of  their  means. 

In  conclusion,  m^  Lord,  as  much 
h^s,  in  different  places,  and  by  dif- 
ferent personSj  been  said  al)o«t  "  the 
Ufemagoffms,^'  who  have  harangued 
at  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Meet- 
ings, I  beg  leave  lo  observe,  that 
a  "  demagogue"  means,  in  its  true 
sense,  a  man,  who,  under  the  false 
j>retenceofinlendingtoassist,  or  serve, 


the  people,  gets  into  possession  of 
public  money,  or  other  public  plunder. 
In  short,  a  demagogue  is,  or  would  be, 
a  public  robber  ;  a  wretch,  gorged,  or 
wishing  to  be  gorged,  some  how  or 
other,  with  the  public  wealth  ;  a  poli- 
tical leech,  who  is  sucking,  or  Ijas 
sucked,  or  is  trying  to  suck,  the  blood 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  a  b^se  wretch, 
who,  rather  than  not  fatten  upon  the 
public  spoil,  would  set  the  whole  na- 
tion together  by  the  ears  and  see  them 
cut  each  other's  throats.  Such  a  mis- 
creant will  talk  so  loudlv  an^l  with 
such  apparent  sincerity  about  the^oo^ 
of  the  people  and  about  his  attach- 
ment tG  the  Rcyal  Familt/y  and,  he 
will  express  so  much  horror  at  what 
he  calls  disloyal  language,  that  many 
good  men  are  deceived  by  his  haran- 
gues. But,  the  greedy  cormorant, 
whether  he  talk  o?  the  people  or  the 
king,  whether  he  profess  friendship 
to  the  first  6r  the  last,  he  has  public 
plunder  in  view  ;  and,  therefore,  no- 
thing puts  him  so  much  in  a  rage  as 
those  efforts  which  tend  to  cut  off,  or 
lessen,  his  means  of  obtaining  and  se- 
curing that  plunder,  by  exposing  his 
frauds  and  his  atrocities.  A  dema- 
gogue; that  is  to  say,  a  true  dema- 
gogue, when  he  finds  himself  opposed 
by  facts  or  arguments,  which  he  can 
neither  controvert  nor  set  up  any  plau- 
sible answer  to,  is  sure  to  *' fall  foul,'' 
as  the  sailors  call  it,  of  his  adversa- 
ries ;  that  is  to  say,  to  load  them  with 
all  sorts  of  abuse  ;  to  impute  motives 
to  them  which  they  never  entertained, 
and  which  he  knows  that  they  never 
entertained  ;  to  calumniate  them,  ^nd 
to  expense  them,  if  possible,  to  utter 
ruin,  and  even  to  personal  destruction. 
But,  my  Lord,  the  sure  and  certain 
mark,  by  which  you  shall  know  a  true 
demagogue,  is  this;  though  he  is  ex- 
cessively malignant  and  loud  in  his 
abuse;  though  he  rages  and  foams 
like  a  storm,  while  he  is  assailing  his 
adversaries,  he  is  as  cowardly  as  he  is 
unjust  and  cruel,  and  always  takes 
special  care  to  make  his  attacks  behind 
the  backs  of  those  adversaries  ! — Oh  ! 
hew  big  and  bold  he  looks  then  t 
How  he  swaggers !      How  pompo.usly 
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he 'talks!  But,  put  him  in  the  fijce 
of  those  adversaries,  let  him  meet  them 
foot'to-foot,  and  he  sinks  dcwn  his 
head,  and  hides  his  face  as  if  it  were 
pelted  at  with  mud  or  rotten  eggs. 

Now,  my  Lord,  thes^  are  the  signs 
by  which  you  shall  know  a  tru^e  de- 
magogue, with  tliis  addition,  that,  if 
he  be  empty,  and  wants  filling,  he  is 
^way^  abusing  the  King's  ministers 
and  bawling  for  a  cJiange  of  them,  in 
order,  as  he  pretends,  to  bring  more 
wisdom  awd  talent  to  the  service  of 
Hie  Country,  but  as  he  really  means, 
in  order  to  get  something  for  himself. 
If  at  any  of  ti*€  Public  Meetings  for 
Reform,  your  I!bVdship  has  perceived 
any  persons  of  this  description,  then 
those  meetings  have-  been  aitemled  by 
Demagogues.  But,  my  Lord,  «ot 
m\e  such  man  have  I  observed  at  any 
of  those  meetings^  In  all  the  Speeches 
and  Resolutions,  and  Petitions  that  I 
have  read,  truth,  sincerity y2ir\A  fairness 
have  been  th«  main  characteristics ; 
free  and  open  discussion  has  every 
where  been  invited  ;  a  strictly  peace- 
able and  orderly  conduct  has  been 
observed  ;  and,  in  no  one  instance 
have  any  of  the  speakers  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  just  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  hy  catling  for  a  change  of 
the  Ministry.  All  the  meetings  have 
carefully  avoided  this  sort  of  inde- 
cency, in  spite  of  the  attempts  of 
some  of  that  viperous  faetipn,  called 
Whigs,  who  have  still,  notwithstand- 
ing tiie  universal  detestation  in  which 
they  are  held,  been  endeavouring  to 
turn  the  popular  tide  to  the  account 
of  their  own  selfishness. 

Seeing 'that  this  is  a  true  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Reformers,  I 
cauRot  help  regretting  that  an  amende 
men|,  in  the  following  words,  which, 
as  appears  from  the  newspapers,  was 
moved  on  Wednesday  night,  by  the 
l^i^Uant  LordCochrajv'E,  should  hex-t 
fbund  NO  ONE  even  to  SECOND  it! 
**  That  this  House  has  taken  a  view 
"  of  the  public  proceedings,  through- 
*'  out  the  country,  by  those  persons, 
"  who  have  met  to  petition  for  a  Ke- 
**  form  of  this  House,  and  that,  in 
*' justice  to  those  persons  as  well  as 


"  to  the  people  at  large,  and  fov  the 
"  purpose  of    convincing  the  people 
"  that  this  House  wishes  to  entectain 
"  and  encourage  no  misrepresentation 
"  of  ^eir  honest  intentions,  thisHouse 
*^  witli  great    humility,  beg  1-eave   \<» 
"  assure  his  Royal  Highness,  that  they 
"have  not  been  able  to  discover  one 
"  single  instance,  in  which  meetings  to 
"  petition  for  Parliarnentary  Reform 
*'  have    been    accompanied    with  any 
"  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
"  <iuillity  ;     and    this  House    further 
"  beg  leave  to  assure  his  Royal  High- 
*'  ness,    that,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
"  neeessity  of  those  rigorous  measures, 
"  which  are  contemplated  in  the  bt- 
"  ter  part  of  the  Speech  of  his  Royal 
*'  Highness,  this  House  will  take  into. 
*•  their   early  consideration   the  pro- 
*'  priety  of  abolishing   sinecures  and 
**  unmerited  pensions  and  grants,,  the 
"  reduction  of  the  civil  list,  and  of  aft" 
"  salaries    which  are  now  dispropor- 
"  tionate   to   the  services,  and  espe- 
"  cially,  that  they  will  take  into  th-eir 
"  consideration    the    Reform  of  thidL 
"  House,  agreeably  to  the   laws  and 
"  constitution  of  the  land,  this  House 
"  being  decidedly  of  opinion  thatjas- 
"  tice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  policy^ 
"  call,  at  this  time  of  universal  disr- 
"  tress,  for  measures  of  conciliation,. 
"  and  not  of  rigour,  towards  a  peo~ 
**  pie   who  have  made  so  many  and 
"  such  great  sacrifices,  and  who  ar<e 
*^  now    suffering,    in    consequence  «f 
"  those  sacrifices,  all  the  calamities 
*'  with  which  a  nation  can  be  afflicted," 
Not  one  word,  my  Lord,  is  there 
here,  which  is  not  TRUE  as  to   the 
conducit  of  the  Reformers.     And  yet, 
no  one  to  second  the  motion  1  There- 
fore the   motion  was  not  put!    Not 
one  member  to  second  the  gallant  and 
fait4iful    Lord    Cochrane !     Well,  my 
Lord,  we  will  not  despair  ;  nor  will 
we  even    be  discouraged  ;    nor  shall 
any   of  the  arts   of  miscreant   dema- 
gogues seduce  us  from  coolly,  steadily^ 
legally  and  loyally  pursuing  our  ob- 
ject.    Like   our  true-hearted  leaden 
Major  Cartwright,  we  will  persevere, 
through  good  report,  and  evil  report* 
bearhig  all  things^,  suffering  all  tHiugs ; 
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and  we  ^Ul  not  doubt,  that,  unless 
we  can  be  shown,  by  the  powers  of 
reason,  to  be  in  error,  our  eause  will 
iiaally  triumph. 

In  the  hope,  that  I  shall  live  to  see 
lyour  Lordship  a  friend  of  this  cause, 
and  in  a  hearty  detestation  of  those 
who  take  advantage  of  the  distresses 
of  the  nation  to  make  attacks  upon 
the  Ministry  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
their  places  and  emoluments,  I  remain, 
with  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient. 
And  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 


PS  -Fray,  my  Lord,  read  the 
following,  which  I'have  just  received 
from  Liverpool : — 

Lit-erpoolf  '2Qth  Janvary,  1817- 

giR^_We  have  this  day  had  our  Special 
Vestry,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
Poor  Rates,  anti,  as  yon  will  perceive,  by 
the  underwritten,  something  of  a  novel  na- 
ture  was  resolve^  upon.  We  have  resolved 
to  memonalize  the  Treasury,  pi  ay i^  for  a  sms- 
yens'wn  of  the  Collection  of  Asi>essed  Taxes. 

The  Vestry  was  held  in  St.  Nicholas's 

Church. 

Th  e  Resolutions.—**  That  the  increased 
«  and  increasing  numbers  and  necessities  of 
»'  the  poor  of  this  parish,  form  a  sub}oct  of 
"  the  most  serious  alarm  to  the  inhabitants 
*'  thereof.  That  the  cause  of  this  frightful 
•»  inaease  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  unmi- 
"  tigated  pressure  of  taxation,  a  taxation 
i*  which,  in  it§  insatiable  cravings,  swallows 
«  up  the  means  of  honourable  employ  in  ent 
«  f«r  the  industrious,  strips  the  poor  of  their 
"  scanty  means  of  existence,  and  threatens 
*•  thoie  ^ho  have  hitherto  been  able  to  p«jc- 


*'  serve  their  stations  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
*  society,  with  immediate  ruin  and  beggary. 
"  That  to  ease  the  country  of  this  destructive 
"  pressure  is  the  first  and  o«ly  reasonable 
"  course  to  be  pursued,  if  we  would  save  it 
"  from  Increased  misery,  confusion,  and  de- 
"  solation.     That  though  this  vestry  cannot 
"  deny  the  imperious  necesiities,  and  just 
"  claim's  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  to  an  ad- 
"  ditiona!  rate  for  their  maintenance,  it  can- 
"  not  overlook  the  inability  which  many  of 
*'  the  householders  labour  under  to  pay  the 
"  amount  of  the  assessments  heretofore  de- 
"  manded.     That  in  this  dilemma  the  onlf 
'*  mode  of  proceeding,  which  presents  itself 
**  to  this  Vestry,  for  arresting  the  further 
"  progress  of  pauperism,  and  of  enahling 
"  many  who  are  now  tottering  on  its  brink, 
*'  to  preserve  their  station  in  society,  (the 
"  only   course   which    offers   itself  to  our 
"  adoption)  appears  to  be  an  earnest  appeal 
*'  to  the  Government  to  forbear  for  a  sea- 
"  son,  at  least,  the  collection  of  some  part 
**  of  the  taxes. — That  the  only  tUxes  which 
"  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with  a  hop*  that 
''  Government  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
"  linquish,  and  those   which,  in  proportion 
'■' to  their  amount,  seem  best  calculated  to 
"  afford  the  relief  proposed,  appear  lo  this 
"  Vestry  to  be  the  assessments  on  Dwelling 
''  Houses. — That  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
"jcct,  a  Petition  or  Memorial,  from  this 
*'  Vestr-y,  be  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  his 
"  Majesty's  Treasury,  praying  them  to  give 
"  oi?ders  for  a  discontinuance  of  all  forcible 
"  collection  of  the  a>«isessments  on  dwcllini; 
"  houses,  until  the  inhabitants  of  this  pari.^h 
**  are  better  ablo  to  sustain  their  pressine. 
«  — That  the  Pctiticwi  now  read  be  adopted, 
"  and  that  it  be  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
*'  Vestry  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting." 


©ntcretJ  at  stationers*  l^aH. 

S.r^^^I3■c::«3u=«icl^ir5o"^J:'""Ldd.^.edto  tUcEmt«,  arc  requested  to  b. 
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NOTICE. 

AH  the  hack  numbers  of  the  Cheap 
Register  are  now  reprinted  in  the 
pamphlet  form— It  has  at  the  request 
of  many  persojis,  heen  determined  to 
publish  Paper  against  Gold  in  lum- 
bers, instead  of  a  whole  book,  and 
to  colK^ct  the  Numbers  into  a  bock  at 
last. — This  will,  therefore,  be  done  ; 
and,  as  there  will  now  be  a7i  addition 
to  it,  the  thing  shall  be  so  contrived, 
that  those  who  have  already  purchased 
the  work  in  two  volumes,  may  purchase 
the  addition  separate  to  be  added  to 
those  Volumes. — The  Numbers  will 
be  two-pence  each,  and  the  first  will 
be  published  on  Saturday,  the  22nd 
of  this  month. — There  will  be  about 
17  Numbers ;  so  tliat  the  whole  work 
will  not  exceed  in  price  2^.  lOd.  or 
thereabouts. 

A  Letter 

TO  THE 

LIFE-AND  FORTUNE  MEN. 

Meeting:  on  Portsdown, — M^ery  and 
not  Reform  the  cause  of  Riots. — 
Fmiding  System  the  cause  of 
Misery^— Dreadful  state  of  Isling- 
ion,  Coventry,  Sfc. — PoorDugood's 
Petition. — Mr.  HunVs  Petition. — 
Mr,  Hunfs  Letter  to  Lord  Sfd- 
mouth, 

London,  February y  5th,  \817. 

LiFE-AND-FORTUNE  MeN, 

Being  rather  in  haste  to  set  off  to  a 
Meeting  on  Portsdown  Hill,  which  is 
to  be  held  on  Mojiday  next,  you  will 
have,  I  hope,  the  goodness  to  excuse 
me,  if  I  am  not  quite  so  ceremonious 
as  your  correspondents  generally  are. 

I  have  read,  and  the  people  have 
read,  not  with  indignation,  for  no 
effort  of  your  venom  is  now  capable  of 
exoitiiag  a  feeling  of  so  high  au  order; 


but  we   have    read,    with    scorn  and 
contempt,  the  attack,  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reformers,  contained  in  your 
Declaratipfi,  issued   by  a  Meeting  of 
you  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the  31st 
of  last  mouth,  which  meeting  is  stated 
to  have  consisted   of  Bankers,   Mci'- 
chants.     Traders    and    others,    and, 
amongst    the    names    of  the    persons 
signing  which  Declaration  are  several 
of  tht)se  who  have  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England.     I 
shall  presently  speak  more  particularly 
of  the    terms  and  assertions  of  that 
Declaration;  but,   first,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  refrain    from  remarking,  that 
most   of  you  were  amongst  the  Ad-, 
dressers  of  17i>3,  who  then  urged  the 
government  on  to  that  war,  of  the  ex* 
peaces  and  the  debts  of  which  this.na- 
tion  is  now  tasting  the  bitter,  the.poi- 
sonons,    the    destructive   fruit.     You 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  body  of  men,  the 
chasms  made    by    lime    having    been 
filled  up  as  they  occurred.     Curious 
this  fact  is   to  contemplate !    What ! 
at  the   end  of  twenty  five  years  of  war 
and    glory   against   Republicans   and 
Levellers,  do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
come  forth  again  !  Again,  after  more 
than  a  thousand  millions  have  been 
expended  in  taxes  and  nearly  another 
thousand  millions  of  Debt  have  been 
contracted  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing what  you  call  the  Constitution! 
Again,  after  the  Bourbons  and  the  In- 
quisition and  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits 
have  been  restored,  after  all  the  Re- 
publics of  Europe  have  been  destroy* 
ed,  and  after  a  holy  alliance  has  been 
solemnly  concluded    between  all  the 
principal    sovereigns  !    Again,    after 
such  volumes  of  congratulation  on  the 
triumph  of  sociaj  order,  after  all  liie 
ox-roasting   and    temple  building    in 
commemora-tion    of  that  glorious  tri- 
umph, and  after  we  have  been   told, 
that  *'  tUe  play  being  over  we  m<ty  now 
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<*  sit  down  to  supper  /"  After  all  this, 
do  we  behold  you  sallyinfj  forth  a<rain 
with  your  imputations  against  Parlia- 
mentary Reformers,  and  with  your 
promises  aatl  vows  to  assist  in  keeping 
ihem  down?  But,  before  I  proceed 
to  comment  on  your  Declaration,  let 
roe  first  insert  it,  that  the  w^orid  may 
hear  you  as  well  as  me. 

The  place  of.  your  meeting  is  not 
unwortliy  of  notice.  *' The  London 
*'  Tavern.'*  Why  in  a  house  ?  why  in  a 
hired  room,  if  you  meant  that  your 
Declaration  should  carry  any  weight 
with  it  as  expressing  any  thing  like 
«  public  sentiment  ?  It  was  at  this  same 
l^ndon  Tavern,  that  the  famous  posi- 
tion of  **  a  sudden  transition  from  war 
'*  to  peace"'  was  blown  to  air  by  Lord 
Cochrane, and  whicli  position  is  now 
scouted    by    the    Members    of    both 


**  that  nothing  can  tend  moTC  to  re- 
"  tard    the    aecomplisbment   of  our 
"  wishes^  and   hopes,   llian  the  endea- 
"  vours  which  have  recently  been  ex- 
**  erted   with    too   much    success,   hi/ 
*'  designing  and  evil-minded  men^  Uf 
'*  persuade  the  people  that  a  remedy 
**  is  to  be  found  in  measures  whici> 
*'  under    specious    pretences^    would 
*'  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  Consti- 
*'  tution.     To  these  endeavours  maiji 
**  be^ traced  the  criminal  excesses  which 
"  have  hddy  disgraced  the  Metropolis 
*•  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire;  and 
'*  the  still  more  desperate  and  atro- 
*'  clous    outrage    which  has  recently 
"  been  committed  against  the  sacred 
"  person  of  the   Prince  Regent,    on 
*'  his  return  from  opening  Parliament, 
**  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
**  our  re^^ered  Monarch.     We  cannot 
adequately  express  our  abhorrence 


Hsuses    of    Parliament    without    the  j 

smallest  degree  of  ceremony  or  re-  }  *'  of  these  enormities,  which,  if  not 
serve.  The  London  Tavern  was  no  |  "  repressed,  must  lead  to  scenes  of 
place  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  People  '  **  anai-cljy  and  bloodshed,  too  appal- 


of  London,  and  the  pface  of  liieeliug 
shows  thatit  was  judicious  in  you  not 
to  imitate  the  language  of  the  Manches- 
ter Declarers,  who  iasist,  that  thei/ 
speak  the  voice  of  **  the  great  hodij^ 
*'  or  great  majorili/,  of  his  Majesty's 
•*  subjects." 

Your  Declaration,  after  the  intro- 
ductory verbiage,  is  in  the  following 
words  :—^**  We,  the  undersigned  Mer- 
*'  chants,  Bankers,  Traders,  and  In- 
•*  habitants  of  London,  deem  it  to  be 
**  encumbent  on  us  to  come  forward 
**  with  a  Declaration  of  our  senti- 
**  raents  oa  the  present  crisis  of  public 
**  affairs.  —  We  are  far  from  being 
**  insensible  to  the  evils  which  at  pre- 
*'  lent  affect  every  class  of  the  com- 
*'  munity,  more  especially  the  lojver 
**  orders ;  we  are  anxiously  desirous 
"  that  every  practicable  means  may 
**  be  used  for  alleviating  their  dis- 
'*  tresses  ;  and  we  entertain  a  santjuhiie 
**  hope,  that  the  embarrassments  with 
**  which  we  have  to  struggle,  will,  by 

'the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  enlighten- 
**ed  policy,  be  overcome;  and  that 
"the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
"commerce  of  the  country,  will  at 

"no  distent  period  revive ^id  flourish. 
^**W€  are  satisfied  at  the  same  time. 


'  ling  to  contemplate ;  and  we  feel 
*•  it  to  be  a  solemn  and  imperious 
*'  duty  we  owe  to  our  country,  to 
"  pledge  ourselves  individually  and 
"  coUectiveh/,  to  support  the  just 
**  exercise  of  the  authority  of  Govern- 
'*  ment,  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
"  as  by  law  establishedy  and  to  renst 
"  every  attempt,  whether  of  craft  or 
"  violence^  that  may  be  directed 
"  against  our  civil  liberty  and  our  so- 
"  cial  pe'^e."   • 

Now,  you  will  hardly  be  so  hypocri- 
tical and  so  cowardly  as  to  pretend, 
that  you  do  not  mean  the  Parliamen- 
tary Reformers,  when  you  speak  of 
'*  designing  and  evil-minded  men,"  and 
that  you  wish  to  cause  it  to  be  believed 
(as  if  any  body  would,  or  could  be- 
lieve you !)  that  the  "  tdte  riots  in 
*'  London,  a?id  other  parts  of  the  Eni» 
**  pire,  and  even  the  attack  upon  the 
"  Regent  ^re  to  be  traced  to  the  en- 
**  deavours"  of  the  Reformers.  Great 
as  may  be  the  hypocrisy  of  which  you 
are  masters,  you  will  hardly  attempt 
to  deny,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of 
yoiir  words.  And,  this  being  their 
meaning,  was  there  ever  a  more  auda- 
cious falsehood  published  to  the  world? 
first,  as  to  the  "  eriminal  excesses^" 
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committed  in  other  parts  of  the  "  Em- 
**  pire,"  who  told   you,  that  this  was 
'*  an  Empire?'*     Where  did  you  pick 
up  that  new-fangled  slang?     To  what 
half-foreign  Jargon-monger  have  you 
been  to  schi^ol  1     This  is  a  kingdom, 
that   is    to  say,   a   commonwealth,   a 
political  mixed  government,  having  a 
king  for  its  chief.     We  acknowledge 
no    imperial  sway,    and,    in   spite  of 
your  jargon,  you  may  be  sure,  that  we 
never  shall ;  for  before  we  do  that,  we 
must  burn  all  our  laws  and  all  our  law 
books,  and  forswear  all  the  notions  of 
our  forefathers,   which  we  shall    not 
do,  in  order  to   follow  the  example  of 
a  set  of  dealers  in  paper-money,  whose 
traffic,  as  we  shall  by-and-Uy  see,  has 
been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our 
ruin. 

But,  not  to  criticise  further,  where 
censure     and    condemnation    are    so 
loudly   called    for,    what  proof  have 
you,  that  "  criminal  excesses**  out  of 
London    can  be   traced  to    the    Re- 
formers?    Where  have  these  excesses 
been  committed  ?     In  the  Isle  of  E^y ; 
in    Suffolk;    in   Wales;    at   Dundee. 
That  is  all,  I  believe ;  and,  you  knoiv 
well,  that,  in  neither  of  those  places 
has  there  been   any  meeting  for  Re- 
form.    In  all  those  places  some  mis- 
guided and  suffering  people  have  made 
attacks  upon  threshing  machines,  or 
have  assembled  to  demand  a   rise  of 
wages,    or    have  seized  on    food   in 
bakers'  and  other  shops ;  but,  in  no 
one   of  those   cases   has   there  been, 
amongst  the  people  so  assembling,  any 
tulk  even  about  Reform.     Some  of  the 
unhappy  creatures  h-Ave  suffered  death 
for  their    *•  criminal  excesses  ;*'  their 
confessions  or  pretended  confessions, 
have  been   published   to  the  world ; 
and,  in  those  confessions  not  one  word 
IS  to  be  found  about  the  influence  of 
Reformers  on  their  minds. 

Then  as  to  the  riot  in  Loodon, 
which  was  realty  very  criminal,  you 
||so  well  knoWy  that  Reform  and  Re- 
formers had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  Watsons,  though  per- 
•sonSj  until  that  day,  of  excellent  cha- 
racter, appear  to  have  adopted  the 
Spencean  principles,  which,  without 
ray  troubling  myself  about  them  Uere, 


are  well  known  as  having  nothing  to 
do  with  Parliatnentary  Reform,  what- 
ever any  base  and  malignant  and  pro- 
fligately corrupt  man  may  say  to  the 
contrary.     May,  so  clear  is  this  fact^ 
that  Mr.  Hunt,  who  came  up  the  first 
time  to  Spa-fields  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Spenceans,  wit  hout  knowing  any 
thing  of  their  projects,    threw  aside 
the  Slemorial  that  they  had  prepared^ 
and  proposed   a  petition  for  Reform 
and    relief,    which    was    laid     before 
the   Prince   by    Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
which  was  soop  after  followed  by  a 
donation,  or  grant,  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  by  the  Prince,  and   by  that 
large  Soup-subscription   in   the   city, 
which  appears  never  to  have  been  so 
much  as  thought  of  before.      It  was 
then,  and  not  till  then,  that  a  Meeting 
took    place   at   the    JVIansion-House ; 
that  so  piteous  a  picture  of  the  stiate 
of  the  Poor  of  Spital-fields  was  exhi- 
bited  to  the  public  ;  then  Mr.  Buxton 
was   extremely    eloquent,   but,    until 
then,  he  was  silent  upon  the  subject. 
So  that,  though  I  call  not  in  question 
the  motives  of  any  of  the  individuals 
engaged  in  promoting  that  subscrip- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,   do  most 
sincerely  commend  those  motives,  I 
say,  and  I  shall  always  say,  that  the 
subscription  and  all  the  relief  it  has 
afforded,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Hunt  more  than  to  any  other  person. 
The   example   of  the  Prince  Regent 
had,  doubtless,  a  great  effect  on  the 
subscribers,  and  I  am  willing  to  give 
it  its  full  due  j  but,  if  was  Mr.  Hunt 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  deep  dis- 
tresses of  the  people    being   MADE 
KNOWN    to    his    Royal    Highness, 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Petition 
from     Spa-fields,    would,     probably, 
never  have  heard  of  them. 

Well,  but  there  have  been  persons 
seized,  and  papers  seized  upon  those 
who  were  accused  of  a  plot  upon  that 
occasion.  And,  even  letters  from  Mr. 
Hunt  have  been  seized.  They  have, 
however,  never  been  published  nor 
ever  brought  forward  upon  any  trial. 
The  fact  is,  they  contained  no  proof 
of  any  wish  to  produce  unlawful  acts^ 
but,  I  dare  say,  precisely  the  con- 
trary,    Th«  rioters  tave  been  tried ; 
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all  the  evidence  has   been  produced 
against  them;  but  not  one  word  about 
parliamentary  Reform,    There  have, 
however,  been  words  ©nough    about 
distress  and   misery,   and,    some   of 
these    words    you    shall    now    have 
from  the  lips   of  the    poor   unfortu- 
nate Cashman,  when  he  was  asked 
O  why  sentence  of  death  should  not 
**  be    passed    upon    him?"  —  These 
are  those  memorable  words  :    "  My 
•*  Lord, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  a 
'*  poor  friendless  sailor  for  occupying 
**  your  time.     Had  I  died  fighting  the 
•*  battles  of  my  country  I  sliould  have 
**  gloried  in  it :    but  I  confess  that  it 
"  grieves  me  to  think  of  suffering  like 
•*  a  robber,  when  I  can  call  God  to 
**  witness  that  /  have  'passed  days  to- 
/*  gether  without    even   a  morsel   of 
**  bread  rather  than  violate  the  latos. 
*'  I  have  served  my  King  for  many 
**  years,   and    often    foi|^ht    for   my 
**  country.       I    have    received    nine 
**  wounds  in  the  sei'vke,   and   never 
•'  before  have  been  charged  with  any 
•*  oflfence.     I  have  been  at  sea  all  my 
**  life,  and  my  Father  was  killed  on 
•*  board  the  Diana  frigate,     I  came 
•*  to  London,  my  Lord,  to  endeavour 
•*  io  recover  my  pay  and  prize-money , 
"  but  being  unsuccessful,  1  was  re- 
**  duced  to  the  greatest  distress,  and 
**  being  poor  and  pennyless,   I  have 
•*  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  wit- 
•*  nesses  to  prove  my  innocence,  nor 
'*  even  to  acquaint  my  brave  officers, 
**  or  I  am  sure  they  would  all  have 
••  come  forward  in  my  behalf.     The 
*•  gentlemen  who  have  sworn  against 
**  me  must  have  mistook  me  for  some 
"other   person   (there    being    many 
^*  sailors  in  the  mob) ;    but  I  freely 
"  forgive  them,  and  I  hope  God  will 
**  also  forgive   them,  for  I  solemnly 
**  declare  that  I  committed  no  act  of 
•  violence  whatever." 

I  will  not  say,  that  these  words  will 
make  any  impression  on  your  hearts  ; 
but,  do  you  find  here;  do  you  find 
in  the  cause  which  led  this  poor  and 
pennyless  man  to  commit  "  criminal 
**  excesses^*  any  proof,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  proof,  that  the  riot  was  pro- 
•duced  by  the  doctrines  or  actions  of 
Reformers  1  And  y^t  this  was  the  only 


man,  to  whom  a  capital  offence  could 
be  traced.  Was  it  the  Parliamentary 
Reformers,  who  caused  this  poor  and 
friendless  creature  to  **  pass  whole 
**  days  without  even  a  morsel  of 
**  bread  V  Was  it  the  Reformers,  who 
sent  him  to  sea  "  all  his  life?"  Was 
it  the  Reformers  from  whom  he  had 
"  endeavoured  to  recover  his  pay  and 
**  prize-money  without  success?'*  Then 
how  do  you  **  trace"  his  rioting  and 
his  "  criminal  excesses"  to  those  Re- 
formers, whom  you  most  basely  de- 
signate as  dtrsigning  and  "  evil-mind- 
'*  ed  men'*  and  to  whom  you  assert, 
that  you  can  trace  the  "  criminal 
"  excesses  which  lately  disgraced  the 
"  Metropolis?' 

The  truth  is,  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  riot,  there  were  hundreds  of 
starving  sailors  in  the  Metropolis,  and, 
T  believe,  I  might  say,  thousands. 
A  peryoB,  whom  I  will  not  name, 
having,  at  that  time,  frequent  occasion 
to  go  over  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
in  company  with  whom  I  myself  was, 
used  to  give  a  shilUng  or  two  to  each 
groupe  of  these  miserable  men,  who 
were  stationed  in  the  recesses  of  that 
Bridge;  and,  never,  while  I  have 
memory,  shall  I  forget  the  emotions 
created  in  them  by  these  trifling  lar- 
gesses. Upon  one  occasion  a  young 
man  of  about  28  years  of  age,  who 
said  he  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, who  had  no  shirt,  shoe,  stock- 
ing or  hat,  who  would  have  been 
handsome  if  his  long  beard  had  been 
taken  off,  and  if  decently  dressed^ 
upon  having  an  eighteen-penny-piece 
put  into  his  hand,  looked  sJedfastly 
in  the  face  of  the  donor,  and  then 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  being 
utterly  unable  to  speak. 

I  do  not  address  a  narrative  like 
this  to  you  ;  but  the  public  at  large 
well  know  that  many,  many  hundreds 
of  sailors  were,  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
in  this  miserable,  this  desperate  situa- 
tion ;  and,  it  is  also  notorious,  that 
the  rioters  consisted  principally  of 
this  unhappy  dass  of  men.  How,  then, 
do  ^ow  trace  this  riot  to  the  Reform- 
ers, or  to  any  persons  whom  you  de- 
signate as. "  deugning  and  eml-mindsd 
**men?'*  Was  it  the  Reformers  who 
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placed  the  sailors  in  this  «ituatioii^ 
M^as  it  the  Reformers,  then,  who  pro- 
duced the  riot  ?  No;  and  you  well 
know  the  fact,  that  the  rioters  con- 
sisted of  a  parcel  of  these  starving 
sailors  and  of  persons  who  had  been 
at  the  hanj^ing  of  four  men,  joined  by 
a  party  of  Spenceans,  who  disagreed 
with  the  Reformers,  and  who  had 
marched  from  Spa-fields  before  Mr. 
Hunt  came  into  London^  for  he,  as 
lie  can  prove,  actually  met  the  rioters 
in  Cheapside  as  l»e  was  coming  from 
Wanstead,  and  as  they  were  proceed- 
ing towards  the  Mansion-Heuse. 
They  called  upon  him  to  go  with 
them,  telling  him  that  all  the  people 
were  gone  from  Spa-fields.  "  No ;" 
said  Mr.  Hunt,  *'  I  shall  go  to  the 
*'  meeting,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"rioters."  And  what  did  he  do  at 
Spa-fields?  Why,  the  very  first  reso- 
lution that  he  proposed,  was,  that 
that  man  was  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Reform  who  should  be  guiliy  of  vio- 
lence of  any  sort. 

Now,  then,  again  T  ask  you,  how 
do  you  trace  that  riot  to  the  Re- 
formers? And,  upon  what  ground  do 
you  utter  your  insinuations  of  dis- 
loyalty and  treason  against  them  ? 
But  still  more  audacious  is  your  as- 
sertion, that  you  can  trace  the  attack 
.on  the  Regent  to  the  Reformers.  Has 
any  Reformer  been  apprehended  for 
that  offence'?  Can  you  trace  the  man, 
who  has  been  taken  up  (for  that  is  all) 
to  any  connection  with  Any  man  dis» 
tinguished  amowgst  the  Reformers  ? 
There  was  a  large  number  of  Re- 
formers in  London  on  that  day.  Mr. 
Hunt,  Hunt  the  Great,  (for  1  foretold 
that  the  stupid  malice  of  the  corrupt 
would  make  him  a  "  great  man")  was 
in  London  on  that  day ;  nay,  he  was 
even  in  Westminster  on  that  day ;  but 
how  was  he,  and  how  were  the  Re- 
formers emjployed  1  Not  in  any  of  the 
scenes  in  the  Park  ;  not  in  attacking 
or  insulting  the  Regent ;  but  in  carry- 
ing their  Petitions  to  Lord  Cochrane's 
house  in  Palace-Yard,  and  in  seeing 
the  first  of  those  Petitions  carried  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  How,  then, 
1  ask  for  the  tenth  time,  do  you  sup- 


port your  calumnious  assertions  and 
imputations  against  the  Reformers  ? 

Is  it  the  ?('n>/??^s  of  Reformers  that 
you  are  pleased  to  have  in  view  ?  If 
so,  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  false 
modesty  of  supposing,  that  my  little 
Work  has  not  the  honotir  to  come  in 
for  a  large  portion  of  your  enmity. 
But,  point  me  out,  then,  if  you  can, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  Devil, 
with  a  •*  learned  friend"  for  prompter, 
one  sing.le  essay  or  article  of  mine, 
which  is  calculated  to  incite  the  people 
to  acts  of  violence  of  any  sort.  Oa 
the  contrary,  they  have  ill  a  tendency, 
a  direct,  clear  and  powerful  tendency, 
to  prevent  acts  of  outrage  on  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  every  other  class  of 
persons  of  property ;  and  this  is  so 
notorious,  that  it  has  been  frequently 
the  practice  of  people  of  property- in 
large  manufacturing  towns  to  pur- 
chase these  essays,  and  to  give  them 
away  amongst  their  workmen. 

And  as  to  the  Prince  Regent,  or  any 
part  of  the  Royal  Family,  what  a 
shame  it  is  to  insinuate  that  I  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  hatred  of 
the  people  against  them  !  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, every  thing  havijng  such  a  ten- 
dency. If,  indeed,  the  Whig  Faction 
and  the  Morning  Chronicle  had  been 
accused  of  this,  there  might  have  been 
a  good  deal  to  countenance  the  charge; 
for  out  of  every  ten  numbers  of  that 
paper,  for  years  past,  eight  at  least, 
have  contained  little  or  mnch  aimed 
personally  at  the  Prince  Regent,  or 
some  one  or  more  of  his  Family. 
All  his  expences  ;  his  studs  of  horses  ; 
the  decorations  of  his  apartments  ; 
the  changes  in  the  furniture  of  his 
houses;  the  alterations  in  his  build- 
ings ;  the  projects  about  new  streets  ; 
the  carry  lug  of  kitchen  utensils  from 
Carlton  House  to  Brighton  :  in  short, 
every  little  thing  that  could,  by  menus 
however  dirty,  be  found  out,  relative 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  or  any  of  his 
attendants,  or  associates,  or  friends, 
has  been  put  forward  by  this  paper  and 
swelled  out  to  as  great  a  bulk  as  poi 
si  hie.  And,  after  all  this,  the  propria 
tor   of  this  scurrilous    aod    factio 
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paper,  bursts  out  into  extraordinary 
eftusions  of  loyalty  ;  talks  in  big  words 
about  the  **  sacred  person  of  the  Re- 
**  gent;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  joins 
in  your  insinuations !  If  this  be  not 
baseness,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  the  word  baseness  really  means. 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  any  of  you  can 
find  in  my  little  work,  one  single  essay 
the  fair  construction  of  which  can  be 
called  an  incitement  to  hate  or  con- 
temn the  Prince  Regent,  or  the  Royal 
Office  and  Authority,  I  will  be  con- 
tent, not  onlv  to  be  called  '*  a  desi^n- 
**  ing  and  evil  minded  man,'*  but  I  wi!l 
confess  myself  to  be  a  traitor,  and 
consent  to  suffer  all  the  pains  and  pe- 
nalties of  the  law  accordingly. 

Where,  then,  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  so  impudently  prefer  these 
charges  against  us  ?  Is  not  the  Coun- 
try already  in  a  slate  of  distraction 
great  enough,  without  your  endeavours 
to  excite  such  powerful  feelings  of  re- 
sentment and  eternal  ill-will  amongst 
such  numerous  classes  of  the  people  ? 

But,  though  you  cannot  trace  any  of 
the  lamentable  occurrences,  of  which 
you  speak,  to  the  writings,  the 
speeches,  or  the  actions  of  the  Reform- 
ers ;  and  though  you  will  not  attempt 
to  trace  them  to  their  true  cause ;  I 
shall  not,  my  good  Life-and-Fortune- 
Men,  be  so  shy  upon  the  subject ;  and 
therefore,  I  shall  here  treat  you  with 
my  DECLARATION,  which  I  beg 
you  to  receive,  as  an  appropriate  an- 
swer to  your  own. 

DECLARATION. 

Whereas,  certain  Bankers,  Stock- 
jobbers, and  others,  of  the  Cjty  of 
London,  have  recently  met,  at  a 
Tavern,  in  the  said  City;  and  where- 
as, being  so  met,  they  then  and  there 
JFSi.ed  a  certain  Declaration,  ir>  which 
they  falsely  and  calumniously  ascribed 
tht-  divers  riots  which  have  taken  place 
in  tlv  SM'.e-^a!  parls  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  proctedinsjs  of  the  Parliamentary 
Keformt?r>^  wh  >m  they  impudently 
call  "  desig^ning  and  evil-minded 
'■'raen;*'  and,  wherea«,  it  is  expedient 
that  i he  sa»d  Riots  should  be  traced  to 
fb:i)  i»ie  causes,  and  as  I  think 
>  )f  nble  to  dp  this  with  great  sim- 


plicity,   I,   William   Cobbett,  wifh  a 
view  of  doing  this,  do  hereby  declare. 
First,  that  it  is  a  notorious  truth,  that 
the  Riots  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Wales,  at  Dundee  in  Scot- 
land, and   in  the  City  of  London, 
have  all  been  carried  on,  and  per- 
petrated, by  persons  in  great  want 
and  misery ;  that  the  manifest  ob- 
ject, in  all  these  cases,  (and  no  riots 
have  taken  place  any  where  else) 
has  been   to   obtain    food    by   the 
means  of  violent  proceedings ;  for, 
though  threshing  machines  were  de- 
stroyed in  Suffolk  ;  though  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Isle  of  Ely  demanded  a 
rise  of  wages;  though   the  people 
in  Wales  demanded   employment ; 
though  the  people  of  Dundee  com- 
plained of  the   high  price  of  oat- 
meal; though  the  sailors  in  London 
broke  open  gunsmiths'  shops,  in  a 
very  unlawful  and  un justifiable  man- 
ner ;  and  though  the  conduct  of  all 
the  parties,  in  all  these  cases,  can- 
not  by  any    means   be   defended ; 
still,  the  fact  notoriously  is,  that  all 
these  riots   and   criminal   excesses 
have  had  for  their  immediate  cause 
a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  that 
terrible   and    unexampled   dis^tress, 
which  now  pervades  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which,  while  it 
astounds  the  minds  of  the  wise,  and 
melts  the  hearts  of  the  humane,  can 
never   be   mitigated,    but  must  be 
augmented,  by  every  attempt,  whe- 
ther arising  from  folly  or  knavery, 
to  disguise  its  real  and  all-powerfui 
cause. 
Second,  That   the  more   immediate 
causes  of  this  distress  and  this  mi- 
sery, are,    a  want  of  employment, 
and  an  incapacity  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficiency of  relief  to  the  unemployed 
Part  of  the  Labouring  People,  who, 
necessarily,  have  no  capital  or  stock 
whereon  to  live. 
Third,  That  tliese  evils  have  arisen, 
not,  from  **  a  sudden  transition  from 
war  to  peace/'   but,  from  a  deep- 
rooted  cause  of  calamity,  namely,  a 
systt;i>2  of  fictitious  currency,  which, 
by  its  sudden  transitions  from  hii;b 
to  low,  and  then  again  from  low  to 
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higli,  lias  ruined,  in  many  instances, 
lias  broken  down  in  more  instances, 
and   has  crippled  in  ail  instances, 
the    land-owner,     the   farmer,   the 
master  tradesman,  the  ship-owner, 
the    master-manufacturer,    and    all 
those  engaged  m  the  employment, 
or  protection,  of  productive  labour. 
Fourth,  That  these  sudden  transi- 
tfons   have   arisen    from    the   vast 
quantity  of  Paper-Money  isswed  by 
the   Bank  of  England    some    yea  fa 
ago,    and    by   her    nurselings,    the 
Country  Banks ;  and  that  that  im- 
mense issue  of  Paper-Money,  which 
at  once  brought  down  prices,  and 
raised   up  taxes    and   salaries,   vas 
owing  to  the  stoppage. of  Cash  Pay- 
ments at  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
thq  year  1797;  and  which  stoppage 
arose,  as  the  Records  of  Parliament 
inform  us,   out  of    an    APPLICA- 
TION  MADE   BY   THE  THEN 
OOVERNORAND  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  BAISK  OF  ENGLAND 
TO  THE  MINISTER  OF  THAT 
DAY. 
Fifth,  That,  amongst  t^ie  O-overnor 
and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  I>ng- 
Jand  of  that  day,  /  find  the  names 
'of  several  of   the  signers   of    the 
above-mentioned  Declaration,  at  the 
London   Tavern  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, I  am  clearly  of  ©pinion  that  I 
have   logically    **  traeed"    tlie  late 
**  criminal  excesses"  to  iuose  worthy 
gentlemen  themselves, 
'This  is  declaration  for  declaration, 
apd  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  submit 
them,  side  by  side,    to  the  common 
sense  pf  mankind.     But,  my  worthy 
Declarers,  I  am  not  going  to  stop  here. 
It  is  now  very  nearly  fourteen  years 
since  1  stood  alone,  and  for  thirteen 
years  I  stood  alone,  in  declaring  it  to 
be   my  fixed  opinion  that   the    total 
ruin  of  the  country,  that  the  upsetting 
of  all  property,  that  the  miseries  of 
slavery,  or  the  miseries  of  confusion, 
must  ultimately  ensue,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  if  a  stop  were  not  put  to 
the   increase   of  the   debt    and    the 
paper-money.     This  period  \%  not  yet 
arrived    indeed ;  but   it   will  require 
very  great  wisdom,  and  very  resolute 


measures  with  regard  to  the  d-ebt  and 
the  expenditure  in  general,  te  prevent 
its  arriving. 

I  now  hear  gentlemen  and  noble- 
men enough  in  the  Two  Houses  of 
Parliament  ready  enough  to  adopt 
and  to  utter  many  of  my  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  which  sentiments 
were,  for  many,  many  years,  held  iir 
derision  by  some,  and  consickied  as 
criminal  by  others.  I  have  heard  My 
Lord  Grey  now  say,  that  the  taxes 
which  weie  imposed  in  one  CMX^eiM:\f 
are  now  coUectedm  anolhtr  currena/  ;' 
and  his  Lordship  might  have  add,ed, 
and,  perhaps  did  add,  though  it  is  rot 
in  t4ie  rejiort  of  his  spee<ih,  that  the 
same  remark  extended  to  rents,  tytti.^s 
by  composition,  lease-holds,  ground- 
rents,  annuities,  bonds,  moitgages, 
marriage-settlements,  and  ail  the  oiher 
transactions  between  man  and  man  ; 
and,  surely,  if  the  taxes  were  imposed 
in  one  currency,  and  are  now  col- 
lected in  another  currency,  all  tiiat 
large  part  of  the  deht  which  has  been 
borrowed  since  the  year  1797  was 
lent  in  one  currency,  and  ought  not 
to  be  paid  in  another  currency. 

And  now,  Gentlemen  of  the  Life- 
and-Fortunii  Class,  when  you  have 
had  time  well  to  digest  this  little  pill, 
when  you  have  taken  time  to  rumi- 
nate upon  the  effect  of  this  answer 
to  your  Declaration,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  as  well  have 
been  left  alone,  let  me  beseech  your 
attention,  if  your  wits  are  not  loo 
much  bewildered,  while  I  recur  a 
little  to  those  opinions  and  predic- 
tions of  mine  which  were  put  in  print 
nearly  fourteen  years  a«o. 

At  that  time  a  new  war  had  just 
been  begun  against  France ;  the  mi- 
nister, Mr.  Addington,  had  brought 
forward  his  scheirte  of  iinance.  Upon 
that  occasion,  and  under  the  date  of 
the  eleventh  of  June,  1803, 1  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Addington,  the  objects 
of  which  were,  first,  to  show  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  was  a  delusion ;  next 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Addington  upon 
the  taxes  which  he  had  jijst  then  laid 
iipon  the  funds;  and,  third,  to  show 
that    what    was    called    a   National 
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Bankniptcy  would  be  no  evil^  but  a 
very  grecit.good ;  and  the  words  were 
as  follow : — 

"^  The  Sinking  Fundh^  it  seems  to 
be  kept  up  in  all  its  glory,  and  7w  ad- 
dition whatever  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Public  Debt,  during  the  war,  be  its 
duration  ever  so  protracted  !  How  is 
this  to  be,  Sir?  You  estimate  (much 
below  what  will  be  found  necessary) 
the  annual  supplies  for  the  war  at 
26,000,000/.  All  this,  say  you,  is  to 
come  out  of  the  taxes  raised  during 
the  year,  except  about  6,000,000/. 
Wvhich  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  loan 
annually  Qiade  to  that  amount;  but,  as 
the  debt  annually  created  by  these 
loans,  will  be  no  greater  in  amount 
than  the  part  of  the  Public  Debt 
bought  up  annually  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Furjd,  the  loans 
tvillmake  no  addition  to  the  Debt !  1 1 
is,  I  think,  imposs'rble  that  you  should 
not  perceive  the  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment. What  becomes  of  the  part  of 
the  Public  Debt  bought  up  by  the 
Commissioners  ?  What,  Sir,  becomes 
of  the  stock  so  bought  up  ?  Why,  it 
is  carried  to  the  account  of  the  na- 
tion ;  it  becomes  the  property  of  the 
nation;  the  nation  annually  receives 
the  dividends  on  it,  but  it  first  raises 
the  money  to  pay  those  dividends. 
And  what  becomes  of  the  dividends, 
after  the  nation  has  thus  received 
them  from  itself?  Why  they  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  buying  up  of  more 
stock,  in  order  that  the  nation  noay 
have  an  increase  of  dividends,  which, 
like  the  former,  are  to  be  paid  by 
itself  to  itself;  and  thus  the  delu- 
sive whirligig  goes  on,  but  without 
ever  lessening  the  Public  Debt  in 
the  amount  of  one  single  penny. — 
If  indeed,  the  stock  bought  up  by 
the  Commissioners  were  destroyed ; 
if  when  so  bought  up,  it  instantly 
ceased  to  exist,  as  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousandths  of  the  peo- 
ple imagine  it  does,  then  your  state- 
ment would  be  fair;  but  while  it  is 
in  existence,  and  while  the  people 
have  regularly  to  pay  taxes  to  dis- 
charge the  dividends  on  it,  where 
is  the  difference  whether  the  said 
stock  be  called  the  property  of  indi- 
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viduals  or  the  property  of  the  nation? 
where  is  the  difference,  as  to  tlie 
6,000,000/.  to  be  annually  borrowed, 
whether  the  interest  of  it  be  paid  ta 
individuals  or  to  ihe  Commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Fund?  So  that  it 
mu^t  be  paid  by  the  people,  where 
is  the  difference  to  them  whether 
it  be  paid  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left? — Another  question  brings 
your  statement  to  the  test.  You 
say  there  Vvill  be  no  increase  to  the 
debt  during  the  war,  because  stock, 
equal  in  amount  to  that  which  is  cre- 
ated by  the  annual  loan  of  6,000,000?. 
will  be  annually  bought  up  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
Now,  then.  Sir,  if  this  be  really  so, 
why  not  take  the  produce  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  during  the  war,  and  appro- 
priate it  to  the  public  use,  in*  tead  jf  a 
loan  to  the  same  amount?  Would  not 
this  be  much  more  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory than  the  round-about,  operation 
of  first  making  a  loan  6,000,0001. 
with  all  the  Jewish  cant  of  biddings 
and  bonuses  and  premiums  and  dis- 
counts, and,  after  having  borrowed 
the  money,  paying  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  shape  of  an  annual 
grant  of  1,200,0001.  dividends  on 
stock  purchased  up,  and  an  annual 
one  per  centum,  on  capitals  created 
since  ,1793 }  If  your  Sinking  Fund 
yields  you  6,000,0061.  annually,  why 
not  take  this  6,000,0001.  for  public 
use,  instead  of  first  borrowing  a  like 
sum,  and  then  paying  that  like  sum 
off  with  the  6,000,0001.  produced  by 
the  Sinking  Fund  ?  Oh  no  !  that 
would  alarm  people;  that  would 
shake  public  credit'  This  then  is 
the  touch-stone  of  the  system  :  to 
continue  the  operation  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  we  must  go  on  paying  interest 
on  all  the  stock  bought  up,  and  to 
be  bought  up,  by  the  Commissioners  i 
if,  therefore,  this  continuation  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  credit,  that  credit 
must  be  destroyed,  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  pay,  as  we  now  do,  interest 
on  all  the  stock  that  ever  was  created. 
When  and  how,  then,  is  the  debt  to 
experience  that  diminution,  with 
which.  Sir,  you  thought  proper  to 
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amuse  tjbe  fame  and  stnpid  crowd, 
who  were  listening  to  you  from  the 
galleries?  No,  no,  Sir;  it  is  not  in 
this  Sinking  Fund  ;  it  is  not  in  this 
system  oi'  paying  taxes  in  order  to 
purchase  stock  Cor  ourselves, and  then 
to  raise  other  taxes  iii  order  to  pay 
the  interest  of  that  stock  to  ourselves; 
it  is  not  in  this  shifting  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other ;  it  is  not  in  a  set 
of  hgerdemain  tricks  worthy  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  ;  it  is  not  here  tliat 
we  are  to  look  for  relief,  but  it  is 
in  your  tax  upon  ihs  funds,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  that  i^6m\rdh\e sponge 
which  you  are  now  about  to  apply 
to  G1H  twentieth  part  of  the  debt. 
This,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said, 
when  he  was  approaching  th«  City 
of  St.  Thomas,  •  this  is  the  true  mine, 
my  lads,  and  he's  a  fool  that  expects 
*  to  find  riches  from  any  other !' 
This,  to  use  your  own  woids,  applied 
to  the  Sinking  Fund,  "  *  this  is,  an 
operation  which  carries  with  it  the 
singular  advantage  of  executing  its 
purposes  for  our  relief  in  proportion 
to  our  pressure;'  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive the  war,  the  heavier,  of 
course,  will  be  the  tax  upon  the 
Funds  ;  and  as  all  that  part 
which  becomes  tax  will  no  longer 
be  debt,  our  relief  will,  as  you  truly 
observe,  be  expedited  by  our  pres- 
sure! But,  say  the  wiseacres  of  the 
City,  there  is  none  of  the  debt  spong- 
ed off  by  this  tax,  which,  however 
heavy  it  may  become,  will  take  only 
the:  interest,  lea/ingthe  principal to- 
tally  untouched  ;  to  which  sapient 
observation  you  will,  doubtless, 
reply,  that,  if  they  will  but  let  you 
take  the  interest,  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  do  what  they  please 
with  the  principal.  In  short.  Sir, 
that  man  must  be  afflicted  with  in- 
sanity or  judicial  blindness,  who 
d*>es  not  perceive,  that  to  impose  a 
.direct  tax  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
Funds  is  to  wash  away  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  debt,  which  consists  of 
those  funds.  You  have,  by  calling 
this  an  income  tax,  a  tax  on  property, 
<^c.  &c.  succeeded  in  producing  a 
confusion  of  ideas  m  the  minds  of 
the  people,  who  viewing   the   mat- 
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ter  in  the  light  m  which  you  have 
placed  it,  seem  to  forget  that  the 
tax  on  income  anc!  property  is  drawn 
from  something  which  the  party  al- 
ready has  in  his  possession,  whereas 
the  tax  on  the  Funds  is,  in  fact,  a 
a  portion  of  a  debt  due  to  him^  but 
which  he  has  not  received,  and 
of  which  debt  the  State  is  iiow  about 
to  pay  him  nineteen  shillings  in  the 
pound.  And  very  good  payment  it 
is.  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  every 
Bankrupt  would  pay  nineteen  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  and,  if  you 
should  not  make  that  rate  good  upon 
the  principal,  yoa  have  shewn  the 
honesty  of  your  intention,  by  mak- 
ing it  good  upon  the  interest. '  The 
truth  is.  Sir,  and,  if  you  have  com- 
mon sense,  it  is  a  truth  that  you  must 
perceive — that  the  National  Debt  has 
arrived  at  that  point,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  go,  and,  that  terrific  bug- 
bear, a  National  Bankruptcy t  the 
fear  of  seeing  which  has  made  this 
country  submit  to  every  species  of 
wrong  and  of  disgrace,  is  now  ac- 
tually making  its  aj)pearance,  unac- 
companied with  any  of  the  dreadful 
effects,  which  base  and  interested 
men  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
us  it  w^ould  inevitably  produce. 
This  measure  of  taxing  the  funds, 
iilias  paying  nineteen  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  interesti  this  year,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  total, 
and  the  only  practicable,,extinc1ion 
of  the  public  debt,  has  my  unquali- 
fied applause;  because,  1  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  either  that  debt,  or 
the  independence  of  this  nation, 
must  be  speedily  destroyed.  A 
small  public  debt  is  no  harm  to  any 
country,  nor,  merely  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  a  large  one,  or 
even  an  enormous  one,  any  harm; 
but,  not  so  in  its  political  effects  : 
there  a  great  public  debt  is  a  tre- 
mendojis  evil.  This  distinction, 
which  has,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
been  so  fatally  illustrated  in 
England,  has,  however,  been  too 
little  attended  to.  Mr.  Pitt  saw 
the  navigation,  the  commerce,  the 
manufactures,  all  increase  as  the 
debt  increased  ;    the  land  became. 
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''  year  by  year,  better  tultirated,  the 
*'  houses,  the  roads,  the  carriages,  the 
**  clothing  and  food  of  the  people,  all 
**  grew  finer  and  better;    but,  he  did 
•'  not  perceive,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
*'  country,    while   it    was,    in    conse- 
**  quence  of  having  assumed  a  move- 
**  able    quality,   extending   the  com- 
**  mercial  means  and  multiplying  the 
**  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  was, 
.  *'at   the    same  time,   from  the  same 
**  cause,  and  in  the  samt^  degree,  pro- 
**  ducing  political  decay. — Suchj  how- 
*'  ever,  is  now  the  fact;  and,  the  only 
^'  objection  I  have  to  your  statement, 
**  is,    the   miserable    delusion    whicli 
**  you   still  attempt  to  keep  up,  and 
*'  which,  if  your  attempt  succeed,  can 
**  be  attended  with  no  possible  good, 
**  whi^e  it  may   do  infinite  mischief. 
•*  Proceeding  upon  the  maxim  of  Mr. 
'•  Pitt,  you  represent  our  public  debt 
**  as  *  the  best  ally  of  the  enemy  f  and, 
^*  therefore,  say  you,  we  will  let  the 
*'  enemy  see — What  ?  Not  that  we  are 
"  about  to  crush  and  annihilate  this, 
**  his  '  best  ally,*  hut  that  we  are  going 
**  to  raise  the  taxes  within  the  year,  in. 
**  order   to  refrain  from  adding  any 
'*  more  strength  to  this  ally.    But,  Sir, 
'^  f  am  happy  to  perceive,  that,  while 
**  you  are  talking  of  this  foolish  plan, 
**  while   you    really    think    you  have 
**  adopted   it,  you  are   actually   pro- 
*'  ceeding  upon  a  wise  one ;  that,  while 
'^^  you  think  you  are  propping  up  the 
**  funds,  you  are,  in  truth,  undermin- 

"'  hig  their  fdundation. Shall  I  be 

^^  told,  that  I  'am  here  expressing  a 
**  wish  to  see  the  credit  of  my  country 
""  destroyed  ?  \^ery  like  I  may,  but, 
"*  Sir,  far  difterrnt  are  my  wislies.  I 
'*  wish  to  see  its  true  credit  restored, 
**  by  the  annihilation  of  its  false 
"credit;  I  wish  to  see  honotirable 
**  sentiments  succeed  to  selfishness 
"  and  cowardice ;  and,  if  I  am  told  of 
•*  the  Kiiseries  tbat  this  measure  will 
"*  bring  upon  those  whoare  so  unfor- 
"'  tunate  as  to  be  stockholders,  I  deny 
''that  they  will  be  a  hundredth  part 
"  so  great  as  is  generally  imagined ; 
**  because  as  the  extinction  will  not 
"  be  effected  all  at  once,  people  will 
^  sell  out,  in  proportion  as  their  ap- 
V  prehensions  increase,  and  as  those 


"  vtho  have  nothing  but  the  funds  to 
"  depend  upon  will  be  most  timid, 
**  they  will  sell  first:  so  that  at  the 
"  *  close  of  the  market/  a  market 
**  which,  I  trust,  will  never  again  Iijp 
'*  opened,  the  loss  will  be  found  to  be 
"  pretty  fairly  distributed.  Be  the 
"  miseries,  however,  arising  from  this 
**  source,  what  they  may,  they  cer- 
'*  tainly  are  inevitable  ;  for,  if  the 
'*  debt  be  not,  somehow  or  other 
*'  annihilated,  the  nation  nnist  be  en- 
**  slaved,  and  then  the  aiinibilatiou 
**  comes  of  course."    ' 

This  was   writtt  !i    nearly    fourteen 
years  ago. — Numerous  have  been  the 
Essays,  written  between  that  time  and 
this,  to  prove,  that  the  Funding  Sys-^ 
tem,  if  not  put  an    end    to   in  time, 
wotild  produce  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try.     Noiv  all    the    world    -.icknow- 
ledges  this  great  truth.     Every  man, 
who  has  only  common  sense,  nozr  sees 
that  the    Fundmg    System    has    pro- 
duced all  the  mischief.    To  it  we  owe  . 
all  our  calamities.      This  is  now  evi- 
dent t()  the  nation  at  large;    and,  i» 
my  work  of  Paper  against  Gold,  I 
have  proved,  step  by  step,  not  only 
tliat  the  Funding  System  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  calamities;  but  I  have 
also  proved  that,  from  its  very  nature, 
it  must  be  the  cause  of  such  calami- 
ties.    All  our  troubles  would  vanish 
in  a  moment,  if  this  system  were  at  aa 
end.    The  Ministers  themselves  woulcji 
gladly  get  rid  of  their  standing  army  ; 
for,  what  is  the  use,  or  pretended  use, 
of  this  army  at  home,  in  time  of  pro- 
found   peace  ?    Wiry,    ft   is    said,    to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try.    And  what  disturbs  the  country  ? 
Why,    the    miseries    of    the   people. 
And  wliat  n^akes  the  people  misera- 
ble ?  Why,  the  great  weight  of  taxes  j 
and  the  fluctuations  in  tbe  Currency.' 
And  what  makes  the  great  weight  ol 
taxes  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  Cur-^ 
rency?    Why,    the     Debt    and     the' 
Paper-money.     And  what  makes  the' 
Debt   and  the  Papor-mopey  ?    Why, 
the  Funding  System.     Thus  it  is  to' 
this  system,  that  we  owe  the  standing 
army  and   every  evil   that  oppresses 
us  ;  the  whole  of  that  combination  o 
evils,  which  now  astounds  even  tac 
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who  have  been  anticipating  those  evils 
for  many  years. 

Reformers,  indeed  !  It  is  not  Re- 
formersy  men,  generally  speaking, 
without  riches,  wlio  can  thus  ai^itate 
society,  and  shake  a  great  state  to 
its  very  foundations.  It  must  be 
something  far  more  powerful  than 
speechesdnd  writings  to  produce  effects 
like  these.  Besides,  Reformers  have 
been  at  work  for  forty  years,  and 
they  once  had  Mr,  Pitt  and  tiie 
Duke  of  Richmond  at  their  head. 
No :  it  is  the  Debt,  the  Funding 
Systtm;  these  are  the  causes  of  all 
the  dangers,  which  ihe  ancient  esta- 
blishments of  the  Country  now  feel. 
The  Church  complains  of  an  inlt'.ndfd 
law,  levelled  against  it.  The  Clergy 
are  called  upon,  in  the  St.  .Tames's 
Chronicle,  to  meet  in  the  Deaneries 
all  over  the  kingdom  ;  to  hold  ad- 
journed meetings;  and  to  protest 
against  the  intended  law.  And,  meet 
they  will  too,  and  not  one  moment 
too  soon.  What  has  produced  this 
intended  measure  against  their  pro- 
perty ?  Why,  the  sufferings  of  the 
farmers  ;  and,  as  was  before  shown, 
these  suflferings  have  arisen  from  the 
Funding  System, 

What  folly,  as  well  as  what  impu- 
dence, then,  is  it,  to  cry  out  against 
Reformers  !  As  if  they  could  add  to, 
«r  lessen,  the  great  dangers  which 
hang  over  the  state.  There  is  a  green 
bag  tull  of  papers,  it  is  said  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  proving  the  existence 
of  plots  against  the  *'  whole  frame 
"  and  laws  of  the  Constitution." 
So  says  the  Courier,  who  appears 
to  have  had  his  nose  in  the  b'^g,  even 
jbefore  it  was  carried  down.  There 
may  be,  for  any  thing  that  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  some  wild  project*  on 
foot  for  altering  the  frame  of  the  go- 
vernment;  but,  I  am  very  sure,  that 
they  are  all  v^anity  and  nothingness 
when  compared  with  the  Funding 
System  ;  a  id,  if  a  clear  statement  re- 
lative to  the  Debt  and  the  Taxe=»  and 
the  effects  wf  these  had  been  put  into 
the  Green  Bag,  and  had  been  stronjrly 
recommended  to  the  at'enti;)n  of  the 
two  Houses,  it  would,  it  appears  to 
pie,  have  been  n?uch  mure  likely  to 


tend  to  the  preservation  cf  tranquillity, 
than  any  other  step  that  could  have 
been  taken. 

Put  down  3Ieetings  indeed  !  Alas  ! 
if  sucii  a  measure,  painiu!  as  it  is  to 
one's  feelings  as  an  Englishman, 
could  pjssibfy  tend  to  restore  tlie 
nation  to  happiness,  or  to  lessen  its 
unparalleled  miseries,  I  would  hail  it 
as  a  boon ;  for,  now  the  suffering  is 
too  dreadful  to  be  thought  of  without 
deep  mental  affliction.  You  affect  to 
'*  trace"  atl  appearances  of  discontent 
to  the  Reformers.  It  is  true,  ih^t you 
feel  no  misery  ;  but,  is  there- none  any 
where  else  ?  A  few  plain  facts  will 
suffice  ;  and  they  now  lie  before  me 
in  print. 

"  The  poor  honse  at  Bilston  is  so  fall  of 
"  occupants  that  there  is  not  ro^m  for 
"  them  all  to  sleep  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
"  an  equal  number  of  them  retire  to  rest 
"  in  rotation." 

*'  At  a  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wil- 
"  ton.  held  on  Monday  last  for  the  pnrposc 
"  of  considering  of  some  mode  of  alleviate 
**  inj:^  the  distresses  of  the  town,  which 
*'  were  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  its 
''  poor-rates,  it  was  ordered  tir-it  the  poAr 
'*  sliould  be  empl.'^yed  by  sending  them  in 
**  rotation  to  the  diffo'cnt  householders,  in  pro- 
"  portion  to  what  they  were  rated  at.  This 
"  mode  of  employment  is  called,  by  labonr- 
"  ers  in  husbandry,  '  ivorkiyig  on  the  stem. '  '* 

In  the  City  of  Coventry,  on  a  popu- 
lation of  about  20,000  there  are  more 
than  8,000  paupers. 

In  some  parishes,  the  poor  men  are 
lodged  and'kept  separately  from  their 
wines. 

But  as  an  authentic  and  ever-to-be- 
remembered  statement  of  shocking 
facts,  and  as  an  incontrovertible  proof 
of  the  awfai  consequences  of  a  Fund^ 
ing  System,  1  insert  the  following 
paper,  word  for  word  : 

"  Condensed  Statement  of  the  Poor  of 
*'  St.  Alary,  Islington  ;  as  prepared 
**  by  the  Committee  appointed  for 
*'  that  purpose,  Jan.  31,  1817. 

*'  From  Examination  of  the  different  Dis- 
^'  trict  Reports,  it  was  found,  that 

♦'  730  Poor  F;imilies,  consisting  of 

*<  1371  Adults, 

*^  1712  ChiliUei*,  eooiprisiug  a  total  of 

♦'  30B3  Iudi'vi.lual.>,  had  been  visited,  a 
**  birsje  p()rtion  of  .vh.rn  rt-quired,  and  had 
*'  recei\eii  relief. 

.   **  It  also  appeared,  that  there  were  total'i^ 
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*'  out  of  employ  about  300  persons,  who  were 
'<  n&t  only  oiU  of  employ ,  but  almost  naked, 
"  without  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  and  WITHOUT 
*'  A  PENNY  TO  PURCHASE  BREAD. 

**  In  addition  to  those  totally  out  of  em- 
^^  ploy,  the  Cases  of  many  who  are  only  par^ 
"  tially  employed  are  numerous  and  very  dis- 
*'  tressing,  some  of  them  earning  only  a  few 
^*  shillings  a  week,  with  six  or  eight  helpless 
**  children. 

*•  There  are  93  families  that  have  from  five 
•*  to  nine  children. 

"  There  are  also  181  families  that  receive 
*f  Parochial  relief,  the  total  amounting  to 
**  f\l  15s.  Gd.  per  week.  Th'\s  does  not  in- 
**  elude  the  casual  relief  given  by  the  Parish 
'^  officers,  nor  what  is  distributed  by  the 
*^  different  benevolent  funds  in  the  Parish. 

*' To  assist  in  ascertaining  the  distress  of 
**  the  Parish,  enquiry  was  made  into  the 
^  amount  of  Goods  pledged,  and  it  was  fountj 
"*«  that  in  the 

«*  1st  District,  120  families, 

<<  the  amount  was      ....  ^.209     3     0 
*'  2d  District,  44  families  ....     39     9     0 

**  3d  District,  78  families 27     0    0 

«*  4th  District^  220  families  . .  400  0  0 
«  5th  District,  138  families  ..  291  13  6 
•*  To  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  goods 
.<*  pledged  has  been  found  impossible,  but 
«  considering  that  three-fourths  of  the  4th 
•'  District  remain  unreported  in  this  parti- 
<*  cular,  and  one-fourth  amounts  to  400^.  there 
•«  is  no  doubt  of  the  amount  being  at  least 
,«'1500i.  in  the  whole  Parish,  comprising 
<'  pledges  *or  various  sums,  from  THREE 
*'  HALFPENCE  to  901.  The  article  here 
*<  allu«led  to,  was  the  property  of  a  poor  but 
•*  respectable  widow,  who  travelled  nearly  three 
**  miles,  from  the  extremity  of  the  parish 
«  where  she  resided,  TO  PROCURE  THREE 
«'  HALFPENCE  UPON  IT ! ! 

«*  The  Committee  intended  to  have  given 
**  some  particular  Cases  of  distress,  to  convey 
**  to  the  Parish  some  idea  of  their  nature  and 
"extent,  and  of  the  NECESSITY  FOR 
"FARTHER  CONTRIBUTION;  but  they 
.«*  have  found  the  Cases  of  extreme  poverty 
**  and  privation  SO  NUMEROUS,  that  they 
«*  must  confine  the mst' Ives  to  a  general  repre- 
«<  sentation  of  iacts,  and  in  doing  this,  for 
«*  reasons  which  w/ill  be  sufficiently  obvious, 
*'  they  will  avoid  the  mention  of  any  parti- 
<'  cular  names, 

*<  The  Committee  have  met  with  unfortu- 
«*  nate  Tradesmen  of  irreproachable  charae- 
"  ter,  sinking,  and  pining,  in  secret,  with  nu- 
"  merous  young  children,  as  5  to  7>  the  Wife 
"ready  to  lie  in,  the  Husband  in  ill  health, 
«  rent  and  many  little  debts  owing,  without 
«<  any  means  to  pay  them.  Other  Families 
«  where  the  Husband  is  nearly  70  years  of 
«<  age,  the  Wife  ill  in  bed,  a  Child  or  two  to 
««  inaintain,  and  the  whole  earnings  not  e«- 
«' ceeding  7*.aweek.  Oth«i*s,  where  they 
««  have,  by  distress,  been  obliged  to  pawn 
*<  almost  every  necessary,  to  provide  in  the 
«  interim  a  little  sustenance,  who  are  willing 
«  to  work,  but  can  find  no  employment ;  and 
*'  some  Families  have  been  found,  where  the 


"  poor  people,  with  hardly  any  thing  to  cover 
**  their  rvikedneis,  have  not  even  a  bed  of 
"  the  poorest  kind,  but  lie  upon  straw  or 
"  shavings,  all  their  little  earnings  being  un- 
**  equal  to  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

**  Among  these  are  many  people  icho  have 
"  seen  better  days,  and  have  eiideavoured  by 
"  every  means  t@  avoid  becoming  burthenmme 
**  to  their  Parish  or  their  Neighbours,  and 
*•  who,  it  is  to  be  feared  would  have  actually 
**  perishedf  but  for  the  investigation  to  which 
*'  the  present  Institution  has  given  rise. 

"  Some  of  these  Cases,  with  a  little  pecu- 
<*  niary  aid,  might  be  enabled  again  to  be- 
**  come  useful  members  of  the  community  j 
**  but  such  is  the  extent  of  the  present  dis- 
*'  tress,  that  the  first  object  should  be  to 
**  meet  those  Cases  of  distress,  under  which, 
'*  Muithout  relief,  the  sufferers  are  in  dangmy^^ 
"  perishing:  The  liberality  of  the  Parish 
"will  it  is  hoped,  «,ffect  this  ;  jand  if,  in  ad- 
"  dition,  some  relief  of  the  kind  hrnted  above 
"could  be  extended  afterwards  to  DECAY- 
*»  ED  AND  UNFORTUNATE  TRADES* 
**  MEN,  who  by  a  little  pecuniary  aid  could 
**  be  restored  to  usefuli^ss,  the  benefit  would 
**  be   incalculable." 


(By  Order.) 

H.  OLDERSHAW,  Jun.  "f 

SSecretaries. 


AND 

N.THOMPSON,  Jun. 


And  yet  (Oh  !  impudence !)  the  Re» 
formers  are  accused  of  exaggenating 
tlie  distresses  of  the  country,  and  the 
Courier  abuses  Lord  Grey  for  dwel- 
ling oti  the  public  distress,  as  being 
the  real  cause  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
contents !  Alas !  my  good  Life-and- 
Fortune -men,  it  is  not  youi^  lives  and 
fortunes  that  have  been  sacrificed. 
You  pledged  i/ot/r  lives  and  fortunes 
to  carry  on  wars  and  make  loans;  but, 
it  is  not  ^our  lives  and  fortunes  that 
have  been  in  danger. 

Alas  !  what  can  Green  Bags,  or  the 
result  of  the  opening  of  their  contents ; 
what  can  these  do  towards  the  resto- 
ration of  happiness  to  the  people? 
If  all  meetings,  all  petitioning,  all 
writing,  all  printing,  all  speaking,  all 
whispering,  were  instantly  put  a  stop 
to,  not  one  single  moment  would  that 
measure  retard  that  steady  march 
which  great  causes  are  now  keeping 
on  towards  great  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences. This  march  might,  in  my 
opinion,  be  checked,  by  a  radical 
Reform  in  the  Commojis'  House  of 
Parliament ;  but  without  that  Reform^, 
ciy  decided  opinion  is/ that  it  cannot. 

You   soem  to    imagine,    that    the 
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people  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  real 
source  of  tlieir  calamity.  Read,  then, 
the  foUowing  paragraph  in  the  Reso- 
lutions that  preceded  an  excellent 
Petition  just  agreed  to  in  the  Citi/  of 
Coventry/, 

"  That  whilst  the  holders  of  every 
"article,  purchased x)r  manufactured 
"  when  bank  notes  were  depreciated, 
**  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their 
*'  price  to  the  standard  of  sterling 
'*  money  ;  whilst  every  individual 
•*  charged  with  debts  contracted  Jat 
*'  the  same  period,  has  been  also 
•'obliged  to  pay  their  full  nominal 
**  amount  in  sterling  money,  thus  sus- 
**  taining  a  loss  equivalent  to  the  dif- 
**  ference  of  the  real  value  of  the  cur- 
"  reucy,  at  the  respective  periods : 
"The  distress,  consequent  upon  this 
**  natural  operation  of  causes,  over 
**  which  the  sufferers  had  no  con- 
"  troul,  is  considerably  increased,  by 
"  their  being  still  called  upon  to  pay 
*'  in  taxes,  their  share  of  the  full  in- 
•*  ferest  of  the  debt  (called  national) 
**  contracted  by  the  Government, 
"  principally  in  the  depreciated  cur- 
*^  rencyJ'^ 

Thus,  you  see,  the  matter  is  under- 
stood by  the  people  at  large.  They 
can  "  trac^'  as  well,  and  a  little 
better,  than  you  can,  or,  at  least,  than 
you  choose  lo  do  it ;  and,  though  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  have  not 
^tt  spoken  out,  you  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  do  it  before  they  separate. 
You  seem  to  imagine,  that  the  leading 
men  amongst  the  Refojiiners  wish  to 
carry  their  views  into  execution  by 
assault.  They  must  be  great  fools  if 
they  do,  seeing  what  ^n  evident  ten- 
dency there  is  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  to  assist  their  views  more 
and  more  every  day.  It  is  right  to 
petition  for  Reform  ;  it  is  right  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  ail  lawful 
means;  it  is  right  to  bring  forward 
the  measure  in  a  fair  and  distinct 
form.  But,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  be  impatient,  seeing  that  it  must 
.oorne  at  no  very  distant  day,  and  that, 
too,  with  very  httle  opposition.  What- 
ever may  be  your  hopes,  this  agitation 
about  the  Reformers  and  the  Spenceans 
Tvill  not  last  many  weeks.     It  is  not 


the  Green  Bag  but  the  Btdget^  wfeic^ 
will  soon  become  the  interesting  ob- 
ject, and  we  shall  see,  before  lhi« 
Session  of  Parliament  is  over,  whether 
the  Political  Economy  of  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun,  the  Police  Justice,  or  mine 
be  the  most  sound  and  rational. 

When  you  have  taken  time  to  cogi- 
tate on  all  this,  to  look  back  and  to 
look  forward,  I  beg  your  attention 
to  the  two  Petitions  here  followiag, 
which  have  b(  en  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  the  Letter  of  Mr* 
Hunt,  which  has  been  received  by 
Lord  Sidraouth,  *'  Fair  Play  is  a 
"  Jewel,'*  you  know,  every  where, 
except  in  'Change  Alley. 

Te  the  HonQurahle  the  Commoria  of  the  United^ 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  in 
Farliammt  Assembled, 

The  Petition  of  Tiiomas  Dugood,  of  the  Pa- 
rish of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Gaidea,  in  tbt 
City  of  Westminster, 

Humbly  Sheweth, 

That  your  Petitioner  is  a  parentless  zvA 
friendless  boy,  seventeeti  years  of  age,  who, 
until  lately  seizad  by  two  Police  Officers  and 
sent  to  prison  by  the  Police,  obtained  ti*e 
honest  means  of  livinoj  by  the  sale  of  Reli- 
gious and  Moral  Tracts,  which  he  used  t» 
purchase  of  Mr.   Collins  of  Paternoster  Row, 

That  your  Petitioner  has,  for  more  than 
four  months  last  past,  lodged,  and  he  stiU 
lodges,  at  the  house  ot  Keeran  Shield,  wbo 
lives  at  No.  13,  Gee's  Court,  Oxford  Street^ 
and  who  is  a  carter  to  Mr.  White  of  M&Y' 
timar-street,  and  who  is  aUo  a  Watchtuaii  ia 
Marybone  Parish. 

That  your  Petitioner  has  never  in  his  Bfe 
lived  as  a  vai^rant,  but  has  always  had  a  set- 
tled home,  has  always  pursued  an  honest  a«<[ 
visible  means  of  getting  his  living,  feas 
always  been,  and  is  ready  to  prove  that  tw 
always  has  been  an  industrioas,  a  peaceably, 
sober,  honest  and  orderly  person. 

That,  on  the  tenth  of  January  1817,  yoasr 
Petitioner,  for  having  pulled  down  a  Posting; 
Bill,  entitled  *'  Mr.  Hunt  kissed  out  of  tkt 
**  City  of  Bristol,'''  was  committed  by  Mr. 
Sellon  to  the  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell, 
where  he  was  kept  on  bread  and  water  and 
compelled  to  lie  on  the  bare  boards  until  the 
twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  whe«  h« 
was  tied,  with  about  fifty  others,  to  a  l(«i* 
rope,  or  cable,  and  marched^to  Hicks's  Hall, 
and  there  let  loose. 

That  your  Petitioner  has  often  heard  it 
said,  that  the  law  affords  protection  to  the 
poor  as  well  a»  to  the  rich,  and  that,  if  unable 
to  obtain  redress  any  where  else,  every  sub- 
ject of  His  Majesty  has  the  road  of  petition 
open  to  him  ;  Therefore  your  Petitioner, 
being  unable  to  obtain  redress  in  any  uther 
maxmerfor  the  grievous  wrongs  done  him  by 
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the  Magistrate  of  the  Police,  nmst  humbly 
implore:^  yunr  Hox\our:thU>  Hou5e  to  atFord 
him  protJ't-eioii  aj\(l  ledress,  and  to  that  end 
he  prays  your  Honourable  Hoiisp  to  permit 
him  to  y<ro\e  at  the  bar  of  your  Honourable 
lIou«r  all  and  s«-vfviHl  the  alleo'ations  con- 
tained ir>  tltis  his  mt.st  hUndilc  Petition. 
Anil  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

THOMAS  DUGOOD. 


To  the  Honof/rahle  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kin^clGm  cf  Great  Britain 
end  Ireland  J  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled. 

The  Petition  of  Henry  Hunt,  of  Mid- 
dieton    Cottage,    in    the     County   of 
Southamyoton, 
Humbly  shevveth. 

That  your  petitioner,  bein?  ready  to  prove 
at  the  bar  t.f  ytjur  honourable  House,  that 
theiehas  been  ca"*ried  on  a  conspiracy  at;aiM!=t 
his  character,  and  eventually  aimed  at  his 
life,  by  certain  persons,  receiving  salaries  out 
of  the  public  money,  and  acting  in  their  pub- 
lic capacity,  and  ^xpendinsi:  for  this  vile  pur- 
pose, a  portion  of  the  taxes  ;  and  there  being 
as  appears  to  him.  no  mode  of  his  obtaining 
a,  chance  of  security,  other  than  those  which 
may  be  afforded  him  by  Parliament,  he  hum- 
bly sues  to  your  honourable  House  to  yield 
him  your  pr<jteciion. 

That  your  petitioner  has  always  been  a 
loyal  and  faithful  subject,  and  p.  sincere  and 
yealons  friend  of  his  country.  That,  at  a  time, 
during  the  tirst  war  against   France,  when 
there  were  great  apprehensions  of  invasion, 
and  when  circular  letters  were  sent  round  to 
farmers  and  others   to  ascertain  what  sort 
and  deforce  of  aid  each  would  be  willing  to 
afford  to  the  governaient  in  case  of  such 
«nierp;ency,  your  petitioner,  who  was  then 
^farmer in  Wiltshire,  (Hdnot,  as  others  did, 
make  an  offer  of  a   small  part  of  his  move- 
able property,    but  that,    really  believing 
^lis  country  to  be  in  danger,  he,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, freely   offered  his  all,  consisting  of 
several  thousands  of  sheep,  a  large  stock  of 
horned  cattle,  upwards  of  twenty   horses, 
seven  or  eight  waggons  and  carts,  witli  able 
and  active  drivers,  several  hundreds  of  quar- 
ters of  corn  and  grain,  and  his  own  person 
besides,  all  to  be  at  the   CHtire  disposal  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and   this  your  peti 
lioner  did    without  any  reserved  claim   to 
compensation,  it  being  a  principle  deeply 
looted    in   hi-s  heart,  that  all  property  and 
even  life  itself,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
safety  and  honour  of  our  country .   And  your 
petitioner  further  begs  leave  to  state  to  your 
honourable  House,  that,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, namely,  in  the  year  1803,  when  an  in- 
vasion «f  the  country  was  again  apprcheml- 
€d,  and  when  it  was   proposed  tj  call  out 
volunteers  to  serve,  within  certain  limits  of 
their  houses,  your  petitioner  called  around 
him   the  people  of  tlie  village  of  Euford; 


in  which  be  lived,  and  that  all  the  men  in 
that  parish  (with  the  exception  of  three) 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  amounting  to  more 
than  two  hundred  in  number,  immediately 
enroih  d  themselves,  and  offered  to  serve, 
not  only  within  the  district,  but  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  wiiere  an  enemy  might  land,,, 
or  be  expected  to  land,  ancj  this  offer  was 
by  your  petitioner  transmitted  to  Lord 
Pembroke,  who  expressed  to  your  petitioner 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  said  offer,  ^nd 
informed  him  that  he  would  make  a  point  of 
communicating  the  same  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.. 

That  your  petitioner,  still  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  see  his  country  free  and 
*^^PPy>  ^"<1  holding  a  high  character  in  the 
world,  has  lately  been  using  his  humble  en- 
deavours to  assist  peaceably  and  legally  in 
promoting  applications  to  Parliament  for  a 
Reform  in  your  honourable  House,  th«t 
measure  appearing  to  your  petitioner  to  be 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  tho  great  and 
notorious  evils,  under  which  the  country 
now  groans,  and  for  which  evils,  as  no  one 
attempts  to  deny  their  existence,  so  no  one, 
as  far  as  your  petitioner  has  Iieard,  has 
attempted  to  suggest  any  other  remedy. 

That  your  petitioner,  in  pursuit  of  this 
constitutional,  and,  as  he  hopes  and  believes, 
laudable  object,  (an  object  for  which,  if 
need  be,  he  is  resolved  to  risk  his  life  against 
unlawful  violence)  lately  took  part  in  a 
public  meeting  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  of 
which  he  is  a  freeholder ;  and  that  though 
a  large  body  of  regular  troops  and  ©f  yeo- 
manry cavalry  were  placed  in  a  raenacing 
attitude  near  the  place  of  our  Meeting,  the 
Meeting  was  conducted  and  concluded  ia 
the  most  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  and 
the  result  of  it  was  a  petition  to  yo«ir  ho- 
nourable House,  voluntarily  signed  by  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  men,  which  peti- 
tion has  been  presented  to,  and  received  by, 
your  honourable  House. 

That  yonr  petitioner,  who  had  met  with 
every  demonstration  of  public  good-will  and 
approbation  in  the  said  City,  wtis  surprised 
to  see  in  the  public  newspapers,  an  account 
of  a  boy  having  been  sent  to  jail  by  certain 
Police  Officers  and  Justices  for  having 
puihid  down  a  posting  bill,  which  alleged 
your  petitioner  to  have  been  hissed  out  of 
the  City  of  Bristol,  and  containing  other 
gross  falsehoods  and  infamous  calumnies  on 
the  character  of  yoMr  petitioner,  calculated 
to  excite  great  hatred  against  your  peti- 
tioner, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  ruin 
and  destruction. 

That  your  petitioner  who  trusts  that  he 
has  himself  always  acted  an  open  and  manly 
part,  and  who  has  never  been  so  base  as  to 
make  an  attack  upon  any  one,  who  had  not 
the  fair  means  oi  defence,  feeling  indignant 
at  this  act  of  partiality  and  oppression,  came 
to  London  with  a  view  of  irivcstig:ating  the 
matter,  and  this  investigation  having  taken 
place,  he  now  aHeges  to  your  honourablje 
House,  that  the  aibresaid  posting  bills,  con- 
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tajniu*^  the  infamons  calumnies,  aforesaid, 
were  printed  by  J.  Dowries,  vVho  is  the 
Printer  to  the  Police  ;  that  the  Bill-sticker 
received  the  bills  from  the  said  Downes, 
who  paid  him  for  stickinj^  them  up  ;  that  the 
Bill-sticker  was  told  by  the  said  Downes  that 
there  would  be  somebody  to  watch  hipi  to  see 
that  he  stuck  them  up  ;  that  Police  Otficers 
were  set  to  watch  to  prevent  the  said  ]j\lh 
from  being  pulled  down  ;  that  some  of  these 
Kills  were  carried  to  the  Police  Ottice  at 
Hatton  Garden,  and  there  kept  by  the 
Officers,  to  be  produced  in  proof  against 
persons  who  should  be  taken  up  for  pulling 
them  down;  that  Thomas  Dugood  was 
seized,  sent  to  jail,  kept  on  bread  and  water, 
and  made  to  lie  on  the  bare  boards  from  the 
f  enlh  to  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1817, 
when  he  was  taken  out  with  about  fifty 
«ther  persons,  tied  to  a  long  rope  or  cable, 
and  marched  to  Hicks's  Hall,  where  he  was 
let  loose,  and  that  his  only  offence  was 
pulling  down  one  of  these  bills  ;  that  a  copy 
of  Dugood's  commitment  was  refused  to 
your  petitioner;  that  your  petitioner  was 
intentionally  directed  to  a  wrong  prison  to 
see  the  boy  Dugood ;  that  the  Magistrate, 
William  Marmaduke  Sellon,  who  had  com- 
mitted Dugood,  denied  repeatedly  that  he 
knew  anything  of  the  matter,  anol  positively 
asserted  that  Dugood  had  been  committed 
by  another  magistrate,  a  Mr.  Turton,  who 
Mr.  Sellon  said,  was  at  his  house  very  ill, 
and  not  likely  to  come  to  the  office  for 
some  time. 

That  your  honourable  House  is  besought 
by  your  petitioner,  to  bear  in  mind  the  re- 
cently-exposed atrocious  conspiracies  car- 
ried on  by  officers  of  the  Police  against  the 
lives  of  innocent  men,  and  your  petitioner 
is  confident  that  your  honourable  House  will, 
in  these  transactions,  see  the  clear  proofs 
of  a  foul  conspiracy  against  the  cllaractcr 
and  life  of  your  petitioner,  carried  on  by 
persons  in  the  public  employ,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  removeable  at  its  pleasure, 
and  that  this  conispiracy  has  been  also  car- 
ried on  by  the  means  of  public  money. 
.  A  nd,  therefore,  as  the  only  mode  of  doing 
Justice  to  the  petitioner  and  to  the  public  in 
a  ease  of  such  singular  atrocity,  your  peti- 
tioner prays  your  "honourable  House  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  prove  (as  he  is  ready 
to  do)  all  and  singular  the  aforesaid  allega- 
tions at  the  Bar  of  your  honourable  House, 
and  that  if  your  honourable  House  shall 
find  the  allegations  to  be  true,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  address  his  Royal  Highness  to 
cause  the  aforesaid  Magistrate  to  be  dis- 
missed from  his  office;. 

And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray, 

London,  Feb.  4,  1817. 
Mv  Lord, 
Havi-ng  read  in  the  news- papers,  a  report 
of  the  speech  of  your  Lordshi{/s  brother, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  complaint, 
relative  to  the  boy  Dugood,  was  expected 
to  be  Bia4e  at  yoCir  L^rd^hj^'s  yffice  at  an 


earlier  period,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform 
your  Lordship,  that  the  chanin'l  of  applicar 
tion  for  redress  has  not  been  changed  froiu 
any  want,  on  my  part,  of  confidence  in  the 
humanity  and  justice  of  your  Lordship.  But, 
my  Lord,  seeing  the  malignant  and  cowardly 
means  that  were  using,  in  ph.ices  I  will  not 
particularly  nanur,  to  misrfcj>j  estnt  my  views, 
to  blacken  my  character,  and  to  point  me 
out  for  destniction,  I  thought  it  necessary  tt» 
proceed  in  the  most  prompt  manner  to  make 
as  public  as  possible  the  machinal  ions  of 
some  of  my  enemies  ;  and  this  was  the  cause, 
ray  Lord,  of  my  bringing  the  matter  before 
Parliaujent,  and  not  any  want  of  reliance 
(either  on  my  part  or  oii  the  part  of  the  other 
gentleman  to  whom  your  Lordship's  brother 
alluded)  on  the  disposition  of  your  Lordship 
to  do  me  as  well  as  the  injured  boy  ample 
justice  as  far  as  lay  in  your  Lordship's  power. 
Affidavits  of  all  the  circumstances  were  care- 
fully prepared  in  order  to  the  submitting  of 
the  case  and  leaving  it  wholly  to  your  Lordship's 
wisdom  and  justice  :  but  my  Lord,  when  £ 
saw  the  press,  under  various  guises,  and  vari- 
ous names,  endeavouring  to  create  an  un- 
founded alarm  ;  by  endeavouring  to  trace  to 
me  by  the  use  of  the  most  false  and  infamous 
imputations,  every  act  of  violence  committed 
by  every  bo'ly,  it  wa^  time  for  me  to  takte 
the  most  prompt  of  those  small  means  of 
defence  which  I  still  had  in  my  p»\ver. 

It  has  never,  my  Lord,  been  my  intention 
to  take  any  stej?,  which  should  seem  to  say, 
that  I  doubted  of  the  impartiality  and  in- 
tegrity of  your  Lordship,  or  of  any  of  your 
colleagues.  1  scorn,  my  Lord  to  be  the  tool 
of  any  faction,  and  1  have  no  factious  or 
selfish  views  ,  and  as  to  the  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, always  so  ready  on  the  lips  o*f  those 
who  are  unprovided  with  fact  or  with  argu- 
ment, it  is  a  charge  which  nothing  but  the 
rankest  of  cowardice  shall  ever  shelter  from 
chastisement  when  openly  made  against  me 
in  any  way  that  puts  the  accuser  upon  a 
legal  level  with  myself.  Let  the  base  calum- 
niator come  but  within  the  reach  of  the 
law,  "  and,  if  he  'scape,  then  God  forgive 
"  him  too  !" 

I  have,  my  Lord,  a  petition  of  my  own, 
which  I  intend  to  have  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to-uight.  I  submit  it 
to  the  perusal  of  your  Lordship's  brother,  if 
your  Lordship  will  be  so  condescending  as  to 
let  it  be  handed  to  him.  When  he  has  read 
it,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  he  will  have 
the  goodness  to  present  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons  this  evenim^.  U  he  decline  to  do 
it,  i  will  endeavour  so  cause  it  to  be  done 
through  some  other  channel. 

When  that  has  been  done,  my  Lord,  I 
am  reaily  with  affidavits  to  support  most 
amply,  every  allegation  contained-  in  my 
own  Petition,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed  Boy,  Dugood,  and  shall 
not  only  be  willing,  but  shall  anxiously  de- 
sire, that  the  affair  may  then  be  left  entiitily 
to  the  wisdom  and  the  well-known  humanity 
and  coHciliating  disposition  of  your  Lord'- 
^  ship. 
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But,  my  Lord,  while  I  am  thus  ready  to 
repose  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  bo- 
Dest  views  of  others;  While  1  manifest  no  tie- 
sire,  and  never  have  maHifested  any  desire, 
to  carp  at  the  acts  of  the  kinir's  ministers  ; 
to  pick,  as  ambitious  and  selfish  men  endea- 
vour to  do*  little  holes  in  their  coat ;  while 
I  am  neither  so  rude  nor  so  malicious  as  to 
seem  to  suspect  them  of  a  wish  to  act  pnr- 
tially  or  unjustly,  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  I  were  n«t  to  be  permitted  to  claim  some 
pjortion  of  acknowledged  good  intentions  for 
inyself.  *  The  most  ardent  zeal  is  never  ac- 
companied with  the  utmost  degree  of  cir- 
cumspection J*  but,  my  Lord,  though  the 
former  quality  may  now  and  then  be  attend- 
ed with  its  inconveniences,  the  latter  can 
oever  be  attended  with  any  great  benefit 
either  to  the  king  or  the  country.  In  stand- 
ing forward,  or,  rather,  in  coming  forward 
at  the  c;Ul  of  njy  countrymen  in  distress,  I 
have  violated  no  law  ;  I  have  used  no  incen- 
tives to  riot  or  to  violence  of  any  sort ;  I 
have  not  proposed  or  given  the  smallest 
countenance  to,  any  projects  or  propositions 
for  **  dividing  the  land^"  or  for  subverting 
any  establishmeit  or  institution  :  and  your 
Lordship  has  in  your  own  office,  furnished 
h^'  your  own  under  officers,  the  proof's,  that, 
the  man  who  attempts  to  impute  such  acts 
to  me  is  a  vile  and  cowardly  calumniat«>r.  I 
have  assisted  in  the  promoting  of  t'etitions 
for  a  Reform  of  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament.  This  I  have  done  with  special 
care  to  promote,  at  the  same  time,  peace, 
good  order,  and  a  respect  for  the  laws,  i 
belong  to,  and  am  connected  with,  no  Clubs, 
no  Conciliabules,  no  secret  Associations,  of 
all  which  I  disapprove.  What  1  have  done 
has  been  done  in  the  face  of  day,  and,  while  I 
know  my  intention  to  be  disinterested  and 
honest,  I  shall  not  refrain  from  resenting,  in 
every  way  that  I  am  able,  and  that  the  law 
allows  of,  the  conduct  of  those  who  impute 
to  me  contrary  intentions. 

I  am  loath  to  trespass  upon  your  Lord- 
ship's tinje  ;  but,  seeing  that  the  malignity 
of  my  and  my  country's  and  my  king's  ene- 
mies, has  made  so  obscure  an  individual  so 
very  conspicuous,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  inexcusable  intrusion  if  I  pray 
your  Lordship  to  look  back  to  the  real  source 
^f  all  the  trouble  which  has  arisen  from 
the  oppression  of  the  friendless  boy,Dugood. 
That  he  was  imprisoned  and  most  cruelly 
treated  for  puUing  down  an  infamous  libel 
oa  me,  and  for  nothing  dse,  I  have  affidavits, 


ready  to  he  submitted  to  your  Lordship, 
most  amply  to  prove.  That  libel  was  pub- 
lished because  I  had  taken  a  conspicuous 
part  in  a  Meeting  at  Bristol,  which  Meet- 
ing was  conducted  in  the  most  peacetxble 
and  orderly  manner,  and  produced  a  Peti- 
tion signed  by  more  tlian  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  Petiti(^  the  House  of  Common* 
have  received.  That  Petition  prayed  for 
a  Reform  of  that  House,  without  even  a 
hint,  or  any  meaning  by  implication,  to 
meddle  with  afly  thing  else.  And  yet,  my 
Lord,  a  Police  Officer,  named  Limbrick, 
a  common  thief-taker,  had  the  audacity, 
even  ni  the  presence  ol  the  Magistrates  to 
insinuate  that  I  wets  an  enemy  (f  my  king  and 
country^  and  this  was  all  he  had  to  say  in 
his  defence  for  his  pa,rt  of  the  ojtpresiiion  of 
the  poor  Boy ;  but,  audacious  as  this  was,  1 
am  sorry  to  perceive,  that  the  thief-taker 
has  had  imitators  amongst  persons,  from 
whom  a  very  different  sort  ©f  conduct  might 
have  been  expected. 

As  1  perceive,  that  a  Report  is  to  be  made 
to  the  House  of  Commohs  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  J  beg  leave  to  inform 
your  Lordship,  that  J  shall  be  ready,  any 
time  to  morrow,  to  attend  with  the  affidavits 
befurt-in^.ntioned ;  and  I  have  only  to  add 
my  humble  request,  that  your  Lordship  will 
be  pleased  to  cause  this  Letter  to  be"Iai(\ 
befDre  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time 
of  the  laying  before  it  that  Report; 
I  am,  my  Lord» 
Your  Lordship's  most  humble 

And  most  obedient  Servant, 

Henry  Hunt. 

These  documents  all  speak  far 
themselves,  and  require  no  comments, 
especially  after  the  manly  and  able 
manner  in  which  Dugoob's  Petition 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Folke- 
stone, and  that  of  Mr.  Hunt  bv 
Lord  Cochrane. 

And  now,  Life-and-Fortune-Mcn,  I 
take  my  leaye  of  you,  for  the  present, 
and  I  do  this  with  the  less  reluctance 
seeing  how  soon  you  will,  I  am  sure> 
fall  into  more  able,  or,  at  least  more 
powerful  hands ;  I  mean  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


d^ttterea  at  ^tationer^' f^alL 
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NOTICE. 

All  the  hack  Numbers,  from  No.  15  of  Vol. 
31  to  the  present  time,  are  >iow  ready  for  cKJi- 
very.  The  former  part  ofVoIimife  31  is  also  re- 
priiiftedjanJ,  on  any  day  afier  the  28th  instant, 
that  part  maybe  had  separately.  It  comprises 
the  lime  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  12th  of 
October;  and  thin  former  part,  with  tlie  sepa 
rate  Nnmbers,from  15  Xo26,  make  np  Volinne 
31  complete,  with  a  Tjible  of  Contents,  Title 
Pafje  and  all. — The  price  of  the  former  Part* 
is  2«.  retail,  and  Is.  6d.  to  the  trade. — The 
whole  Volume  may  also  be  itad,  bonnd  in 
boartls,  pjice  4s.  retail,  and  3s.  to  the  Trade. — 
Tbese  Farts,  or  Whole  Volnmes^  will  besnp- 
piied  in  the  .same  n)anner  as  the  Weekly 
Pamphlet  is  supplied.  The  first  Number  ot 
"  Paper  against  Gold"  is  published  this  week  ; 
and  the  work  will  be  complete  and  ready 
for  deliveiy  to  those  persons  wlio  want  the 
Uookj  in  one  fortnight  from  this  time. 


A  Letter 


TO 


EARL  GROSVEXOR. 

Thanks  for  his  Lordship's  defence  of 
(he  People. — Fair^Plaifs  a  jewel. — 
The  Question  of  Reform  fairly  ar- 
gued.— Annual  Parliaments. — Uni- 
versal Suffrage. — Mr.  Brougham's 
Sincerity. — Foul  conduct  of  the 
Corrupt  Writers. — Green  Bag  and 
Cheap  Publications, 


My  Lord. 


London^  Feb.  19.  1817. 


»  Your  Lordship's  speech,  as  given 
in  the  newspapers  of  last  week,  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  every  can- 
did man  in  the  country,  and  to  no 
man  more  than  to  him  who  has  naw 
the  honour  of  addressing  you.  If 
people  are  in  error,  it  is  not  by 
misrepo-esentations  and  revilings  and 
abuse  that  they  are  to  be  convinced 
of  their  errors.  This  desirable  end 
is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  imputing  to 
the  leaders  seditious  designs  and  to 
the  people  the  grossest  of  ignorarice. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  silence  the 
former,  or  to  gain  over   the  laltpr. 


If  we,  who  hold  for  annual  Parlia* 
rnents  and  Universal  Suffrage  bj  in 
error,  your  Lordship  has  taken  the 
right  course  to  make  us  patient,  at 
least,  and  to  wait  to  hear  what  can 
be  urged  in  opposition  to  our  opi- 
nions. The  ftippancy  and  rancour 
and  affected  contempt,  with  which  we 
have  been  assailed  by  corrupt  and 
scrambling  men,  have  only  tended  to 
excite  our  ju^it  resentment  against 
them,  and,  which  is  worse,  to  make 
us  confound  with  those  corrupt 
scramblers,  all  other  persons,  who 
appear  to  be  co-operating  with  them 
in  general. 

The  cause,  which  your  Lordship 
has  pursued  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  that  of  the  persons  here  alluded  to. 
The  mildness  of  your  language,  the 
justice  of  your  sentiments,  the  whoU 
tenor  of  your  manly  declarations 
call  upon  us  to  listen,  \o  you  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and,  if  we  still  retain 
our  opinions,  to  sHow  by  fair  state- 
ment and  reasoning  that  the  grounds 
of  those  opinions  are  such  as  to  war- 
rant us  in  dilfyring,  as  to  those 
opinions,  from  tiiose  which  your 
Lordship  has  so  explicitly  and  fairly 
expressed. 

You  Jiave  been,  in  your  reported 
speech,  pleased  to  observe,  my  Lord, 
that  a  Reform  of  Parliament  of  soms^ 
sort\s  nccessiiry  and  just ;  and,  that 
you  consider  the  seven  years  Parlia- 
ments '*^  as  a  direct  iifringB'tnent  of 
^'^  the  Constitution,  as  a  violation  of 
"  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
'^  jyle,  and  that  the  Act,  sanctioning 
*'  those  parliaments  ought  not  to  /•«?- 
"  main  in  the  Slatuie  Book  y"  and, 
your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  add,  that 
you  would  give  your  support  to  a  Bill 
for  triennial  Parliaments  ;  but,  as  to 
annual  Parliaments  you  do  not  think' 
them  agreeable  to  the  Ccn*titutjbn  ; 
and  that^  as  to  Universalis uSTrage,  ycii 
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cannot  help  calling   it  luiiversal  irri' 
f) r act ic ability .    But,  though  you  differ 
with  us  in  opinion  upon  these  points, 
your   Lordship's  words,  which  I  can- 
not help  repeating  here,   convince  us, 
that,  while  you  would  leave  our  minds 
free,  you  have  a  mind  of  your   own, 
open  to  receive  whatever  we  have  to 
urge  in  defence  of  our  opinions.  **  Hut 
''  because  he   differed  with    others  on 
"■'  that  subject,  was   he  therefore  (as 
''  was  well  expressed  by  a  Noble  Per- 
''  son  on  a  former  evening,  in  a  most 
"  eloquent    and    conviiicinu;    spetch) 
*'  to  wish  to  see  those  with  whom  he 
*'  differed,  imprisoned  and  tfihbetted, 
'*  hung,  drawn  and  rpmrtered?     Was 
''  he  to  wish  to  nee  a  Judge  Jefferies, 
*''or    one    acting   in    the    spirit   and 
**  power  of  a  Judge  Jefferies^  placed 
"  on  the   Bench,  for   the   ])iirpose  of 
'^  committing  a  legal  mnrder  on  these 
^'peojyle?       For   instance,  should    he 
^'  v%ish  to  see  Ma.tou  Caiitwhight, 
''  wliom  he  understood   to   be  a  most 
"  respectable     person,     because     he 
''  entertained    such     contrary    senti- 
^'  ments,    and    endeavoured    to   pro- 
"  pagate  them    through   the  country, 
*'  should  Jie    wish  to  see  his   mottth 
''  closed,  not   by   argument   and    fair 
"  discussion,  but  jbg  the  bloodg  hands 
»'  of  an  executioner/ — The    {bought 
"  was  shoehing.,  monstrous,  and  dia- 
*'  bolical I     As    the   fortitude    of  the 
*'  people  had  been  great  under  their 
''  ditlicuKies  and  privations,  and   suf- 
«'  ferings,  so  had  (heir  conduct  in  €rll 
*'  plaoes^  where  meetings  for  retrenck- 
*'  ment   and    reform    had   Seen   held, 
**  been  most  eu&mplarg ;   and,  indeed 
«<  it  was  remarkable  and  even  surpri- 
"  sing  that  it  shoidd  have  been  so,  con- 
"  sidering  the  great  numbers  that  have 
''  been  assembled   in   various  phces, 
'•  and  the  M'armth  tfeat  na^*ijraljy  arifses 
''  in  large  bodies  when  assembled  from 
"  various  quarters  to  discuss  n^atters, 
''  where  grievances  are  felt.   This  was 
<'  at  least  no  sgmptom  of  disaffection, 
^*  and    he   truj^ted   fron^   such  jjatient 
**  discussion  much  good  would  arise.'''' 
My  Lord,  those  words  will   endear 
votjr  name  to  the  people  of  this  king- 
dwm;    for,  it  is  nothitig  short  of  the 


whole  people^    in    the    proper   sense 
of    the     word,     of    whose    conduct 
your  Lordship  has  here  spoken;   and 
[   venture  to  assure   your    Lordship, 
that  thesatisfaction,  which  the  people 
will  derive  fr«m  your  just  description 
and  your  high  commendation  of  their 
own   conduct  will   still    fall   short   of 
their  gratitude  to  your   I^ordship  for 
the  manner,   in  which   you   have  been 
pleased    to    speak  of    that    venerable  ' 
patriot,     (hat     Jearned,     able,     wise, 
disinterested,    brave,    unconquerable, 
true  -  hearted     Knglishman,     Major 
CaUtv/rtght,  whose  private  life  has 
been  as  amiable    and  as  spotless,  afs 
his  public  exertions  have  been  loner, 
ardu;)tis,   and   valuable.      It  is  indeed 
''  monstrous  and  diabolirar'  to  thilik 
of  ansvofring  such  a  man  by  the  han(JK 
of  an  exicuf inner,    and  scarcely   less 
monstrous,  or  less  diabolical,  to  think, 
of   anszcering    him    by    shutting   his 
tnoufli    by  force   of   any    sort,    or  to 
think  of   answering  ari2/  bod^  else  by 
similar     means.       The    fol'^Jt     too, 
is     equal      to      the    wick(dness     of 
such  attempts ;   for,   is   it   possible  to 
suppose,  that,  if  the  people  have  been 
induced  in  btlieve  any  thing,  no  matter 
what,  they  will  be  indirced  to  u/ibeiicve 
it  by  the  use  o\' force  to  compel  their 
teachers  to  hold  their  tongues?   or  to 
lay  down  their  pep.s  ?     No,  my  Lord, 
there   is  something   so  unfair,   so  uiv- 
just,  so  tyrannical,  and  so  insoUnt  ill 
all  propositions  tending  to  encourage 
such   attempts,   that  the  very  tamest 
drop^of  blofid   in   the  very  tamest  of 
hearts  is   roused    into   ri^seutment  at 
the  very  idea. 

In  your  j^erdshlp  we  have  a  fair, 
an  open,  a  nran^y,  a  truly  noble  ad- 
versary, not  oi'  us,  but  of  some  of  our 
doctrines  ;  and,  thereiore,  my  Lord, 
I  shall  proceed,  with  great  respect, 
to  state  to  you  th«  reasons  on  which 
I  conceive  those  dQctrines  <o  be  well 
foundt'd  ;  and  this  I  shall  do  much 
less  with  a  desire  to  triumph  in  the 
dispute,  tliun  with  the  hope  of  con- 
tril)Miin<<  some  little  matter  towards 
the  gaining  over  to  our  side  a  person 
of  suclv  gieat  weiji^ht  and  such  higli 
character  as  your  Lordship. 
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In  so  manfully  and  truly  stafinjr, 
tliit  seven  year  Parliaments  are  *'  a 
''  direct  tnfrin^eni^nt  of  the  Const  Hut  ion 
'^  ff/7</  a  violation  of  the  rights  And  li' 
'  "  berties  of  the  people ^^^  you  have 
Spared  us  the  trouble  of  contending, 
that  we  have  a  ri^ht  id  a  Ueforrn  of 
iome  sort.  Nor  is  this  a  small  matter, 
seeing,  that,  for  years  past,  alt  re- 
form has  been,  in  another  quarter, 
asserted  to  be  -whoUt/  unnecessary^  and 
that  the  vrhoUi  thine:,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  agreeable  to  the  Constitution. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  thing,  as  it 
liow  stands,  is  "  a  direct  Infrihge- 
'*■  mcnt  of  the  Constitution  and  a 
"  violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
*'  the  peopjey^  we  come  naturally  t(» 
cbnsidej'  what  sort  of  a  Reform  would 
reinstate  the  people  in  the  possession 
of  tliose  rights  and  liberties,  df  whirh 
jlossession  thoy  are  now  deprived  ?  We 
say  Annual  Parliaments  and  Univt^r- 
sal  Suffrage:  your  Lordship  thinks 
that  the  former  are  not  agreenhlc  to 
the  Constitutibn^  and  that  the  latter 
is  impracticatild.  These  are  the  two 
points,  which,  with  great  respect  and 
submission,  I  propose  to  argue  vrith. 
5'our  Lordship ;  and,  not  to  argue 
them  upon  mere  precedent  or  ancienf 
Usage,  but  also  upon  the  ground  of 
equity,  and  of  tHe  fitness  of  the  things, 
considered  in  their  natural  effects  un. 
der  the  circumstances  of  the  nation 
in  these  times  in  which  we  live. 

That  parliaments  annwd'y  chose?? 
"ivere  the  ancient  lavi^  of  the  land  is,  I 
think,  evident  from  the  very  words  of 
the  Statute  of  the 4th  year  6f  Edward 
III.  Ckapter  14,  passed  in  the  year 
1331  ;  for  though  the  word  Ao/^(?A«  once 
a  year  is  made  use  of,  it  is,  nevertheless 
tilearly  proved  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp, 
in  his  ''  Declaration  of  the  People's 
"  rights,'"'  and  which  ^as  published  in 
1775,  that  parliaments  were  newly 
chosen  every  time  that  they  were  cal- 
led. He  has  there  cited  several  in- 
stances of  new  parliaments  being  sum- 
moned year  after  year  success  si  vely 
hy  Vi  new  writ  of  election;  he  men- 
tioncd  some  years  in  which  (wo,  or 
inore,  new  parlianients  had  been  sum- 
teeiaed  by  different  writs  of  ekction^ 


in  the  space  of  a  single  year.  And 
that  learned  and  venerable  lawyer 
and  ej^cellent  man,  Mr.  Bauo.v  Ma- 
seres,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject, 
says:  '*  so  that  it  may  truly  be  atfirm- 
•'  ed,  that,  in  those  ancient  times,  the 
"  people  fenjoyed  the  privilege  of 
'''  electing  new  represcntddves  in  par- 
*•  iiament,  either  on'&  in  ebery  year^ 
"'  or  rriore  than  once,  if  th'  k'og 
"  found  it  necessary  to  have  another 
•'  parliament  before  the  end  cf  the 
*'  year." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Baron  MX*. 
SERES  are  to  be  f^-und  '}\\  am-w  quarto 
edition,  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
White  in  Flcot  Street,  of  (tfneral 
fiUD low's  famous  Letters  in  Defence 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  their  con- 
duct against  Ch.nles  the  First,  iri 
which  Lettcs*}  al^o  LubLo^  insists 
upon  t!oe  people's  rights  to  ''^annual 
parliaments,'*'' 

Now,  my  Lord,  were  LL't)Low  and 
(TR\Nvri,LK  Sharp,  and  is  Mr. Baron 
Masers  ;  are  these  to  he  looked  up- 
on as  "  rczYc/  and  visionary  men  ?'•" 
Are  {\\^.y,  too,  to  be  considered  as 
"  designing  and  evil-nnndcd  per- 
sons.^" Or,  are  thpy  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  ''  deluded^'  and  the 
•'  seduced?'*  Where  will  Mr.  Perry 
and  Mr.  Brougharn  be  ploasid  to  sta- 
tion Mr.  l]aron  Maseres?  will  they 
place  him  up:)n  the  list  of  the 
"  Knaves*'  or  upon  that  of  thi 
•'  Foots''  of  the  day? 

However,  my  Lord,  T  am  ready  f6 
acknowledge,  that,  though  th6  ancient 
laws  and  nsiges  of  the  land  are  deci- 
dedly for  annual  parliaments,  such 
parliaments  oUght  not  to  be  Contended 
for,  if  it  can  be  sho^«i,  that  the  re- 
storation of  them  wo  lid  now  be  unfit ; 
that  it  woitld  be  productive,  or  tend 
towards,  dny  mischief  to  the  nation, 
or  to  any  ol'  the  great  and  settled  laws 
mil  (^stablishmt'nls  6f  the  land,  and 
especially  if  it  were  at  all  likely  id 
introduce  that  strife,  confusion,  and 
anarchy,  of  vihich  our  virulent  oppo- 
nents affect  to  be  so  mudi  afraid. 
But,  my  Lord,  ichy  sho;itd  atinimH 
elections  lead  to  such  consequences  ? 
It  is  the  opiaion  of  Mr.  B\ro\  Ma* 
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SEUES,   that  annual  parliaments  would  ^ 
have  a  precisely  opposite  tendency  and 
effect.     '''Now,"  obser^s  that  truly 
learned  man,  '•  if  tliis  good  old  law 
"  were  to  be  revived,  would  (here  be 
"  any    danger    of    such    violent    and 
*'  expensive  and   often   ruinous  con- 
*'  tests,  at  the   time  of  Elections,   as 
''  are  seen  in  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
^'  ceeding,  when  the  general  E^ections 
"  occur  only  once  in  about  six  years? 
*'  For,  as  the  representatives  would 
''  be  constantly  disposed  to  cultivate 
"  the  good  opinion   of  tJieir    Consti" 
''  tuents^    and,    by  their    eenduct    in 
"  Parliament,  to  promote  their  inter- 
^'  ests  and  wishes,  as  far  as  their  own 
*'  consciences    and    judgments  would 
^*  allow  them  ;  in  order  to  be  re-elect- 
'^  ed  by  them  in  the  next  year,  it  is 
''  probable  that  there  would  be  niuch 
"  fewer  contested  Elections,  and  chan- 
*'  ges  of  the  Representatives, than  there 
^^  are  at  present.     And  from  the  har~ 
"  mony  that  would  generally  subsist, 
''  between  the  Members  of  Parliament 
**  and  their  Electors,  the  Dignity  and 
"  Respectability  of  the  House  of  Com- 
"  Tfions   would  he  increased^  and  the 
*'  contideneG   of   the    people,    in    the 
''  wisdom  and  uprightness  of  their  mea- 
<'  sures  would  be  restored;  and  the  re- 
"  solutions  that  would  be  taken  by 
<*  them  would  be  generally  allowed  to 
'*  be  in  reality,  what  Ihey  are  now 
*'  often   called  and   pretended  to   be^ 
*'  the    true    expressions,  or    declara- 
*'  tions,  of  the^  sense  ef  the  people  at 
''  large^  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
'^  relate.     It  seems  probable,  there- 
"  fore,  that  the  revival  of  this  good 
*'  old  iaw,  for  ckuslng  new  Parlia- 
"  lianients  every  ye  ar^  would  be  attend- 
*'  ed   uith    very  happy  consequences^ 
•^  and  give  general  siUisf action  to  the 
*'  nation.^* 

1  think  your  Lordship  will  agree 
TTith  me,  that  these  are  the  reflections 
of  a  sober-minded  friend  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and,  indeed,  my  Lord,  the  truth 
of  them  appears  to  me  to  be  so  ob- 
vious, that  i  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  it  must  strike  every  one  who 
reads  with  impartiality.  Was  it  ever 
known  that  the  sJwrtening  of  the  dii» 


ration  of  any  obligation  to  obedience^ 
tended  to  dkcontent,  restiveuess  and 
violence  on  the  side  of  the  bounden 
party ^     Men  who  have  the  power  of 
choosing    new    masters    weekly^    are 
much  less  disposed  to  serpous  di^^coD- 
tents  than  those  who  can  choose  them 
only  yearly  ;  and  those  who  can  choose 
them  yearly^  require  a  much  less  ri- 
gorous law  to  bind    them   than   is  re- 
quired to   bind  those  who  are  held  to 
their  masters  for  seveii  years^  though 
tkere  is  in  this  case  a  sort  of  prize  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  obedience. — ■ 
Your  JLordship  has  seen  how  readily 
soldiers  have  enlisted    for    a    limited 
time^  and  how  backward  they  have 
been  to  give  up  their  right  of  choice 
for  life.      In  short,  it  is  notorious, 
that  men    submit  for    a   short   time^ 
peaceably  and  quietly,  and  even  cheer- 
fully, to  that  which  they  would  die 
rather  than  submit  to,  if  the  period  of 
submission  were  known  to  be  of  long 
duration,  and  the  mere  chance  of  re- 
dress   removed    tp    a    distant  day. — 
"  Never  mind!       It  is  only  for  a  fez* 
"  months!'^     Is  not  this  the  language 
of  all  mankind  ?  is  not  this  the  language 
of  every  huiijan  being,  who  is  aggrieved, 
or  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  and 
who  knows  not  the  day   of  redreus, 
or  of  his  seeking  redress,  is  at  hand? 
Is  not  this  the  effect,  the  invariable 
effect,  of  a  short  duration  qf  every 
kind   of  obligation  to  submission  or 
obedieace  ?       How    often    has   every 
gentleman,  every  employer  of  every 
description,     every    occupier,     every 
landlord,  every  guest  at  an  inn,   said 
^'  No  ma.tter  !  It  i*s  not  worth  while  to 
"  quarrel.      I  shall  be  rid  of  the  con- 
"  neption  by  such  a  time,  and  1  will 
"  take  care  to  avoid  the  same  in  fu- 
'^  ture."       Hdw    often,     how    many 
scores  of  times,  has  every  man,  be  he 
whp  or  what  he  may,  said  this  during 
his  life-time! 

Why,  then,  should  it  be  supposed, 
that  this  tranquillizing  effect  would  not 
be  produced  by  annual  parliaments? 
VV^hy  should  it  be  supposed,  that  the 
\eTy  cause  of  content  and  tranquillity 
in  all  other  cases  should  be  the  cause 
of  discontent  and  uproar  and  confu- 
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sion  in  this  particular  case  ?  Why 
should  it  be  supposed,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  herself  would  become  perverted 
and  prodtice  their  opposite  in  the 
breasts  of  Englishmen  ?  I  t^ill  not  in- 
sult your  Lordship  by  appearing  to 
believe,  that  you  will  adopt,  much  less 
act  upon,  any  such  supposition. 

If  there  are  people  to  suppose,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would,  by  an- 
nual elections,  be  so  varying  for  ever 
in  its  members,  that  the  laws  would 
be  continually  changins;^  I  beg  your 
Lordship,  besides  the  weight  of  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Baron  Maseres, 
to  remember  the  old  maxim,  that 
'•'  short  reckonings  make  long/nVWi"," 
than  which  a  truer  maxim  never  drop- 
ped from  the  lips  ol  wisdom  ;  and  the 
experience  of  all  mankind  shew,  that 
those  quarrel  least  who  have  the  most 
frequent  power  of  adjusting  their  af- 
fairs. The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  is  elected 
by  new  writs  annually  ;  and,  I  ven- 
ture  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that 
new  faces  and  changes  of  laws  are 
much  less  frequent  there  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England.  The 
government  of  Pennsylvania  is  no  very 
new  thing.  It  is  as  it  was  originally 
formed  by  the  famous  Englishman, 
whose  name  the  State  bears.  He  car- 
ried to  those  deserts  the  laws  of  En- 
gland.  He  built  his  government  upon 
those  laws,  while  the  Stuarts  were 
trampling  them  un-der  foot*  at  home. 
He  knew  that  annual  parliaments  were 
the  law  of  the  land.  He  planted  them 
in  his  new  domain  ;  there  they  have 
lived  and  flourished,  and  under  them 
a  system  of  sway,  which  has  produced 
a  scene  of  social  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness such  as  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  Because  1 
refer  to  this  instance  in  support  of  my 
argument,  [  am  not  to  be  supposed  to 
desire  other  changes  here  after  tlie 
model  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but,  as  far  as 
the  instance  goes,  it  is,  I  presume,  en- 
titled  to  all  the  weight  to  which  any 
case  in  point  can  be  entitled. 

As  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objec- 
tion, save  those  that  I  have  here  no- 
ticed,  against  annoal  parliaments,    I 


shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  pointy 
mentioned  in  your  JiOrdship's  speech, 
namely,  Universal  Suffrage.  And, 
here,  suffer  me  to  take  the  liberty  to 
refer  your  Lordship  to  the  Hampshire 
Petition^  which  not  anly  prays  for 
suifrage  to  this  extent,  biit  which  also 
briefly  states  the  gr*»unds  on  which  the 
prayer  is  founded,  and  points  out  the 
futility,  as  the  petitioners  deem  it,  <5f 
the  objection  witii  regard  to  its  j'zw- 
practicubiUty. 

It  is,  my  Lord,  a  well  known  maxim 
of  the  Constitution,  that  no  man  shall 
be  taxed  without  his  own  consent* 
Every  man  is  now  taxed;  therefore, 
if  he  has  no  voice  in  ch^oosing  those 
who  make  the  tax-lavi^s^  he  must  It 
taxed  without  his  own  consent.  But, 
this  is  not  all  that  the  law  of  the  land 
says  in  support  of  our  claim.  The 
laws  of  England  have  always  held, 
that  every  man  not  a  bondman  (and 
there  are  no  bondmen  now)  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  making^  or  assenting  io^ 
the  laws,  eitjier  by  himself  or  his  re- 
presentative in  parliament.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Smith,  who,  as  your  Lordship 
need  not  be  told,  was  a  great  lawyer 
and  a  Privy  Councillor  in  the  rejgn  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  work  called 
'*  The  Commonwealth  of  England^^* 
has  this  passage  :  "  Every  English- 
"  man  is  intended  to  be  present  in  par- 
"  liament,  either  in  person,  or  hy 
^'procuration  and  attorney^  of  what 
"  pre-eminence,  slate,  or  quality  so- 
"  ever  he  may  be,  fromthe  prince  to 
''  the  lowest  person  in  England,  and 
"  the  consent  of  parliament  is  taken 
^'  to  br  every  man^s  consent."  This 
old  lawyer,  though  he  was  a  Privy 
Councillor  to  a  Queen  who  had  very 
high  notions  of  her  prerogatives,  still 
called  England  a  "  Comrnonwealih^^^ 
and  talked  not  of  Monarchy  and  Legi- 
timacy^ which  words  are  become  so 
fashionable  now-a-days ! 

The  Book  of  the  Assizes^  which,  as 
your  Lordship  knows,  is  a  book  of 
great  authority,  says,  that  '^  Laws, 
''  to  hind  all^  must  be  assented  to  lyy  - 
"  a//."  And  how  are  all  to  assent 
io  laws,  if  ott'ly  a  part,  and  that, 
too,  a  ^evsf  small  part,  have  a  Toi»^ 
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in  choosing  those  who  have  power  to 
make  the  laws. 

FoiiTE^QUE,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Si^th,  aUva)s  talks  of 
the  parliament  as  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  kingdom ^  the  wlwje  realm ^ 
m\d  the  lik-'  ;  and  never  seems  to  sup- 
pose, that  atfi/  man  ib  excluded  from 
voting. 

Br.ACKSToNE,  who  was  a  couri- 
lazcj/cr,  and  in  modern  times  too, 
could  not  blink  this  great  principle 
without  over-setting  the  whole  of  his 
Commentary.  lie  snys,  in  Bock  \. 
chap.  2.  "  Every  man  is,  in  judgment 
"  of  law,  party  to  making  an  act  of 
**  parliament,  being  present  thereat, 
*'  by  his  representatives.''  But,  the 
grand  ptinciple,  which  is  the  ciencher 
of  all  that  any  one  has  ever  written 
Dn  the  subject,  is  i'n  BoaklV.  chapter 
1.  "  The  iaii-fuincis-  of  pu nibbing  cri- 
''  minals  is  founded  upon  this  prin^ 
'•  tv/j/t?,  tha,t  the  laiD  hy  zchich  they 
*'  su^cr  was  made  tiy  their  uicn  con. 
'*  sent.'' 

N^tw,  my  Lord,  what  cy^w  be  urged 
i;^  answer  lo  tliis  ?  How  is  ii  possible 
Vo  e>. plain  away  the  m.eaniwg  of  these 
plain  wi'^rds  ?  How  is  it  possible  to 
rooi  out  of  tren's  minds  principles 
like  these,  if  once  imphniled  there  ? 
And,  if>  it  just,  my  Lord,  to  call  our 
princip  es  novel ^  idLl  and  visionary.^ 
and  to  accuse  ns  of  a  wish  to  throw 
the  country  inio  contusion,  bi'cause 
we  inculcate  ihc>;?  same  principles  r 
Are  we  '"-  designing  and  evil-minded 
**  men;''  are  we  "  de-udcrs  and  sedu- 
^'  cers;^'  sue  the  Reformers  what  an 
impn  lent  man  has  called  them, 
*••  knave'' ^  or  fools,'''  because  they 
have  presumed  to  attach  to  plain  and 
definifive  words  a  plain  and  defini- 
tive meaning  ? 

But,  it  is  not  the  lazo  of  the 
propoiwti'.n  for  Universal  Suffrage^ 
which  your  J^ordsh^p  ppnears  to 
disput':  it  is  tiio  prod ic ability  c^ 
the  thing;  and,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable as  well  as  ri'de  in  me  (o 
treat  'his  objection  of  your  Lorti- 
iihip  lightly,  seeing  that  1  had  «u.h 
donbfs  of  the  practicability  of  it  as  to 
induce  me,  at  a  iale  meeting  of  Dj- 


puties  in  London,  where  Major  Cart- 
wright  presided,  to  make  a  motion, 
proposiug  to  stop  at  house-holders, 
and  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  embrace 
evtry  man  of  iivciity-one  years  of  (tge^ 
that  being,  as  your  Lordship  knows, 
what  is  meant  by  the  shorter  phrase^ 
'*  Universal  Suffrage.'^' 

Upon  the  occasion  here  referred 
to,  {  stated  all  the  difficulties,  which, 
after  long  reflection,  had  occurred  to 
mv  mind,  I  did  not  see  how  men  who 
had  no  settled  and  visible  dwelling 
in  the  safety  of  which  thej  were  in- 
terested, and  which  must  be  well 
known,  cojild  be  polled  with  accuracy 
at  an  election,  especially  in  populous 
places.  1  did  not  see  how  large 
crowds  of  men  could  be  prevented 
from  marching  from  one  parish  to 
another,  and  thereby  votirig  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  same  day,  and  for  five  or 
six  dillerent  men)bers.  In  short,  I 
was  lost  in  the  mist  ©f  confusion 
which  this  scene  presented  to  my 
mind,  and  I,  therefore,  proposed  to 
stop  af  householders,  really  seeing  in" 
the  other  proposition,  that  '■'  universal 
impracticability,'"  Avhich  your  Lord- 
ship appears  to  perceive. 

Some  persons  in  the  Meeting  agreed 
with  mo,  but  the  majority  were  clearly 
on  the  other  side,  tliough  my  objec-. 
tions  had,  as  I  thought,  not  been  re- 
moved. At  last  a  very  sensible  and 
modest  man,  whose  name  I  am  sorry 
I  have  forgotten,  and  who  came  fron\ 
Middleton  in  Lancashire,  got  up  and 
iiave  an  answer  to  my  objections,  in 
somewhat  these  words ;  "Sir,  1  can- 
'*  not  see  all,  or  any,  of  the  dilh- 
"  cuUies,  which  Mr  Cobbett  believes 
*'  to  exist  in  the  way  of  taking  an 
"  election  upon  the  principles  of  Uni- 
"  versa  I  Sulfrage.  1  have  seen  with 
*'  how  much  exactness  the  lists  of  all 
'•  male  inhabitants,  in  every  parish, 
'•'  inmates  as  well  as  hottseholders,  have 
"  been  made  out  under  the  militia 
'•  laws,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  re- 
*•  gulations,  which  have  been  put  in 
•  force  universally  for  calling  us  forth 
"  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the 
''  country  and  of  the  estates  and  pro- 
^' perty  of  the  couatryj  should  uot 
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''  be  put  in  force  again,  and  by  the 
*•  very  same  officers,  lor  callicig  us 
"  forth  to  exercise  our  right  of  sufT- 
"  rai^e  at  elections," 

This  was  eMough  for  rae.   The  thing 
had   never   struck  me    before.     And, 
my  Lord,  what  dljficultij  cai»  there  be 
in  makini^  oat   the  lists  of  all  men  of 
twenly-one  years  of  ai^e,  in  every  pa- 
rish every  year,   two   or  three  months 
before  the  day  of  election,  and  of  hav- 
iiig  those  lists  ready  to  check  the  poll 
on  the  day  of  that  election  ?     It  would 
be  simply  the  names  and  the  cfge  that 
would  be  to  be  ascertained.     Whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  militia   laws^  there 
are  besides  tiiese  two  facts,  the  circum- 
stances    of   marriage,   of    number   of 
children,  of  parochial    settlement,   of 
previous   service,    of   substitution,    of 
pecuniary  means,  of  height,  of  bodily 
ability,  and  other    circumstances,    all 
to  be  enquired  into  and  as(;ertained. 
Yet  all  these  are    ascertained    under 
the  militia  laws,  and  they  become  the 
foundation    of    proceedings    alfecting 
the  personal    liberty    of    every    man, 
above  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years 
of  age.       And,    if  all   this    could    be 
done,    and    done    so  effectually  too, 
shall  it  be  pretended,  that  correct  lists 
cannot  b.e  made  out  in  each  parish  of 
atl  the  names  of  all  ike  male  inhabi- 
tants^   living    in    the    parish   on    any 
given  day  ?     It  would  be  even  easier; 
to  do  this  than  to  take  an  election  by 
Jioiiseholders ;   because,    it    would,  in 
populous    places,   be  very  difficult  to 
ascertain,  w\\ov:>t're  and  who  were  not 
householders.     The   man   who  really 
rented  a  house  might  not  be  the  man 
who    lived   in   it.     Two  or  three,  or 
more,  families  might  live  in  the  same 
hous;e.     The  y?/c'^  of  residence  would 
be  accompanied  with  numerous  others 
all    of   a    doubtful    or    questionable 
character    in    many    instai»ces;    and, 
t\\en^  it  never  could  be  endured,  that 
a  pauper    householder  should   have  a 
vote,    while    the    independent    single 
lodger    should    have    none.      Houses 
might  be  let  for  a  month  or  a  quarter. 
In  short,  the  dilliculties   would  be  far 
greater  than  in   the  other    case,    the 
mode  of  ascertaining  all  the  facts  of 


which  are  so  easily  ascertained,  being 
liable  to  no  exception,  except  the 
single  one  of  under  age. 

And,  my  Lord,  what  is  so  easy  as 
to  take  an  election  with  all  the  names 
of  the  voters  ready  prepared,  and 
arranged  in  al|.)habetical  order,  and 
posted  up  beforehajid  at  the  Church 
doors?  There  could  arise  no  disputes 
at  th«  hustings.  There  could  be  no 
contests  about  good  votes  or  bad 
votes.  There  would  be  nc-body 
bribed,  because  no  purse  would  suf- 
fice for  the  jjurpose.  'i'here  would  be 
none  of  those  scenes  of  wickedness 
which  now  disgrace  election?.  The 
time  of  the  members  and  of  the 
TIousG  would  not  be  wasted  in  the  de- 
ciding on  election  contests.  All  would 
be  fair,  regular,  and  eifectual,  and  the 
laws  could  not  fail  to  be  held  in  vene- 
ration, when  every  man  should  feel 
that  he  himself  had  had  a  voice  in 
making  them. 

The  equity  of  extending  (he  suf- 
frage to  every  grown-up  man  is, 
I  think,  equally  clear.  Every  man 
pays  taxes.  1  take  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Priston,  because  I  would  avoid 
the  charge  of  exaggeration.  lie  states, 
in  his  pamphlet,  that  e\ery  labourer, 
who  earns  18/.  a  year,  pays  10/.  of  it 
in  taxes.  It  is  very  certain,  that  every 
man  pays  a  large  portion  of  his  wages 
away  in  taxes;  and,  as  I  never  have 
heard  it  pretended,  that  the  ancient  law 
of  the  land  did  not  make  suffrage  go 
hand  in  hand  with  taxation,  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  to  deny,  that  every 
man  has,  agreeably  to  that  principle, 
a  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament. 

And,  then,  my  Lord,  there  is  the 
militarij  duty.  Fivery  man,  able  to 
bear  arms,  has  been  made  liable  to 
serve  as  a  soldier ;  to  submit  to  mar- 
tial law;  to  submit  to  mili-tary  dis- 
cipline; to  leave  his  home,  his  parents, 
his  wife,  and,  in  some  cases,  his  chil- 
dren ;  to  quit  his  trade  or  calling ; 
and,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  risk  his 
life.  These  are  not  sliij:ht  sacrifices, 
my  Lord,  and  you  well  know  to  what 
j  an  extent  they  have  been  made  ])y  the 
Lpeople  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
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land.  And  for  ivhat  did  tlipy  make 
these  sacrifices  ?  For  the  defence  of 
their  country  and  of  the  property  in 
the  country.  Is  it  too  niuchj  then,  to 
allow  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
make  those  great  sacrifices  to  have  a 
■voice  in  choosing  their  representatives 
io  Parliamrnt?  Is  it  .vrz/e  to  trust  them 
with  ar??is  in  their  hands  to  defend  the 
y)roperty  of  the  country,  and  not  safe 
to  trust  tlie  sound  of  their  voices  in 
the  choosing  of  tho^e  who  are  to  make 
laws  affecting  their  own  lives  ? 

Thus,  then,  my  Lord,  we  have  not 
only  law  but  reason  to  offer  your 
Lordslnp  in  support  of  what  we  pray 
for  ;  and,  is  it  not  right  to  ansicer  «^, 
>)efore  abusing  us  as  if  we  Aveie  inc-n- 
ffiaries  &nd  3.\inost  i rait ors  ?  Besides, 
it  is  nothing  neic  that  we  propose. 
The  same  \Ta«v  proposed  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond  n^:ariy  forty  year 
a'^'O,  And,  so  serious  and  so  much  in 
earnest  was  he  upon  the  subject,  that 
he  actually  brought  a  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  Reform  upon  tiie 
priTJciples  of  Jn final  Elections  and 
Universal  Svffra^e,  of  which  Bill  the 
f?dlowing  were  the  Title  and  Pre- 
amble : — 

"  A  BILL  ENTITULED, 

"  AN  ACT  for   drclnrinri   and  restovinfj 
*'  the    iiatvrai\   vun/i«'nahJr,   and    equal 

*-•  Biaiit  of  ALL  rnt-:  commons 

**  of  Great  B^ritain  {infantry  persons  of 
"  insane  mind,  and  (•riminajs  inrapa- 
-  **  citfitcd  hy  law,  only  cuceptcd)  TO 
*'  VOTE  'in  the  Junction  of  thvir 
''  *'  Rpvrespntati'  cs  in.  Parliinnevi:  For 
^'regulaiinrj  the  manner  of  snrh  Elov- 
*\  tions:  For  restorinr/  A NNUALPA  R 
•*  LIAMENTS:  For  cnvinrf  an  hcrr- 
*'  diiary/  Sent  to  the  S'xteen  Pears,  which 
**  shaii  he  elected. for  Scotland:  AnA  for 
**  cHahlishinrj  more  equitable  RcrivUi- 
"  tions  concerning  the  Peerage  of  Scot- 
"  Land. 

PREAMBLF. 

"  WHEREAS  1).e  LIFE,  LIBERTY, 
AND  PROPERTY,  of  every  man  is  or 
nay  i-^e  affectv'd  by  the  law  of  the  laud 
11  which  he  lives,  and  every  nian  i.s 
•ouud  to  pay  obodien<'e  to  the  same. 
"  Avn  %vMERrASvl)V  the  eonshiiilioii  of 
his  kingdom,  the  RUiHT  OF  MAKING 
\ws  is  vested  ir.  Shree  estates,  of  King", 
Lords,   and    Commons,   iii    Parliament  j 


"  assembled,  and  the  consent  of  all  *he 
"  three  said  estates,  comprehending  the 
'*  whole  community,  is  necessary  to  make 
"  laws  which  bind  the  whole  community. 

"  And  whereas  the  fiouse  of  Com^ 
"  mons  represents  ALL  THE  COM- 
"  MONS  of  the  realm,  and  the  consent  of 
**  thf  House  of  Commons  binds  the  consent 
**  of  all  the  Commons  of  tlie  realm,  in  all 
*'  cases  on  which  the  legislature  is  com- 
"  petent  to  decide. 

**  A\D  WHEREAS  NO  ^TA^  b,  or  can 
"  be  actually  represented  who  hatli  net 
"  a  vote  in  tlie  election  of  his  Representa- 
"  tive. 

"  And  whereas  it  is  the  RIGHT  of 
"  EVERY  CO?^IMONER  of  this  realm 
*'  (infants,  persons  of  insane  mind,  and 
"  criminals  incapacitated  bylaw,  only  ex- 
"  cepted)  to  have  a  rote  in  the  election  of 
"  the  Represent itive  who  is  to  give  his 
"  consent  to  the  making  of  laws  by  wliich 
"  he  is  to  be  bound. 

"  And  wn»;REAs  thenumberqf  persons 
"  who  are  suffered  to  vote  for  electinjr  the 
"  members  of  the  House  ..of  Conmions, 
"  dQ  not  at  tliis  time  amount  to  on^  sixth 
"  ))art  of  the  whole  Commons  of  this 
"  realm,  whereby  far  the  greater  part 
"  of  the  said  Commons  are  dcprivetj 
*'  of  their  right  to  elei  t  their  Representa- 
"  tives;  and  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
**  the  whole  community  to  the  passing  of 
"  laws  is  given  by  persons  whom  they 
**  have  not  delegaled  for  such  purpose ; 
**  and  the  majority  of  the  said  community 
"  arc  governed  by  laws  made  by  a  very 
"small  part  of  the  said  community  and  to 
"  which  the  said  majority  have  not  in  fiict 
"  consented  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
"  Represejitati\'es. 

"  Axd  w  HF.REAs  the  state  of  election 
"  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
"  bath,  in  process  of  time,  so  grossly  devi- 
"  ated  iVora  its  simple  and  nntural  prin- 
"  ciple  of  representation  and  equality,  that 
"in  several  ))laces  the  meml>ers  are  re- 
*' turned  by  the  property  of  one  man; 
"  that  the  smallest  Boroughs  send  as  many 
'*  members  as  the  largest  counties;  and 
"that  a  majority  of  the  re})rescnfatives 
**  of  tbe  whole  nation  are  chosen  by  a 
"  number  of  voters  not  exceediig  twelve 
"  tkonsand. 

«*  Now  FOR  REMEDY  of  such  partial 
"  and  unequal  representation,  and  of  the 
"  many  mischiefs  which  have  arisen 
"therefrom;  and  for  restorinir,  asserting, 
"and  maiiitainiiig  the  RKtHTS  of  the 
"  C(  >MMONS  of  thus  realm,  be  it  declared 
"  and  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
"  and  enacted,  f)y  the  King's  most  excel- 
"  lent  Majesty,  by  aad  witli  the  advice  and 
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"  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
**  Temporal,  and  Coranions,  in  this  pre- 
**  sent  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
*'  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  every 
**  Cowmoner  of  this  realm  (excepting 
"only  infants,  persons  of  insane  mind, 
*'  and  cnminals  incapacitated  by  law), 
**  hath  a  natural^  unalienable^  and  equal 
"  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  his  Re- 
"  presentative  in  Parliament. 

"  And  whereas  it  was  accorded  by 
**  statute  of  the  fourth  yeor  of  the  Reign 
*'  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  *  that  a 
**  Parhament  should  be  holden  every  year 
"  once,  and  more  often,  if  need  be ; 
**  which  statute  was  confirmed  by  another 
"  statute  passed  in  the  30th  year  of  the 
"  reign  of  the  said  King  Edward  the 
**  Third:  and  the  practice  in  ancient 
**  times  was  for  writs  io  issue  for  the  elcc- 
'*  tioH  of  a  new  Parliament  everv  year. 

«  And  whfrfas  FRBQUi:NT  ELEC- 
**  TIONS  are  indisperisaidy  necessary  to 
'*  etiable.the  Connnons  to  alter  and  amend 
"  the  choice  of  their  representatives  rs 
**  thev  may  see  occasion ;  and  such  e!ec- 
«*  tions  ought  to  be  as  frequent  as  may  be 
«  consistent  with  the  use  of  a  representa- 
«'  tive  body  ;  and  the  ancrent  practice  of 
"  annual  elections  is  well  calculated  for 
*^  such  purpose. 

**  And  w  here  as  triennial  and  septen- 
"  7iial  Parliaments,  by  rendering  the  ex- 
"  ercisc  of  the  right  of  election  less  fre- 
"  quent,  tend  to  make  the  Representa- 
**  tives  less  dependant  on  their  Constitu 
"  ents,  than  they  always  ought  to  be^  and 
"  also  deprive  the  Commons  for  many 
"  years  after  they  come  of  age,  of  their 
"  franchise  of  electing  their  own  repre- 
**  sentatives ;  Be  it  declared  and  enacted 
*•  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  Thai  the 
<♦  F LECTION  of  members  to  serve  in  the 
"  House  of  Commons  ought  to  he  AN- 
"NUALr 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  late  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  a  man  of  great 
talent,  wisdom,  and  of  uncommon 
industry,  attention,  and  knowledge 
of  the  customs,  manners  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. He  had  been  a  soldier,  a  mi- 
nister, a  member  of  parliament;  lie 
■was  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  ; 
as  a  magistrate  and  a  country  gentle- 
man, as  a  patron  of  i\\e  iuduttrious 
and  a  friend  of  the  distressed ;  in  all 
I  these  capacities  and  qualities  he  was 
surpassed  by  very  few  men  that  ever 
lived.     This  cobleman,   whose  death 


was  the  death  of  his  neighbourhood, 
co-operated  with  that  very  MAjOit 
Cartwkigmt,  of  whom  your  l^ord- 
ship  has  spoken  so  justly,  and  against 
whose  spotless  rej^utation  so  many 
vipers  are  sending  forth  their  venom. 
This  nobleman,  witai  was  he?  Was 
he  an  "  evil-miad^d  cmd  designing 
"  man?'^  Was  ho  a  dehjder,  or  was 
he  one  of  the  '^  s.cduccd?''''  Was  he 
one  of  those  '*  poor  creatures,'*'  as 
the  insolent  Pekry  »aMs  the  million 
of  Petitioners  for  a)»nuai  pirliaments 
and  Universal  Sutlrage  ?  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  is  of  himself  a  great  aU' 
thori^g  as  to  the  Into  of  the  cas;-,  and 
what  can  be  more  full  r.nd  clear  than 
his^  Grace's  Title  and  Preamble?  Is 
it  not,  then,  a  little  too  much,  my 
Lord,  to  treat  all  those,  who  now 
liold  the  Fame  opinions,  as  being  either 
^^  poor,  ignorant,  deceived  creatures^'' 
or  as  "  designing  and  evii-miinded 
"  men,''^  who  wish  to  stir  up  confu- 
sion and  profjuce  bloodshed  ?  Did 
the  Duke  of  Riclimond  wish  to  pro- 
dude  confusion  and  bloodshed  ?  Did 
he  desire  to  see  revoliUiGn^nd^  destruC" 
tion  ? 

The  Duke  is  himself  a  high  autho- 
rity ?  but,  if  your  JiOrdship  wilLbe 
pleased  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp,  Mr.  Baron  Masere«, 
or  to  another  work,  lately  published, 
by  Allman,  Prince  Sti-trt,  Hanover 
Square,  entitled,  "  Common  Consent, 
"  the  Basis  of  the  Constiluiicn  of 
"  England;  or  Parliamentary  Reform, 
'  •  tried  by  the  tests  of  Law  and  Rea- 
"  60?i,"  your  Lordship  will  find  it 
proved,  that  the  right  o^  every  freeman 
(that  is  to  say,  every  man  not  a  bond- 
man) to  vote  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  right  to  annual  new 
parliaments,  are  birth^rights  of  Eng- 
li'ihmen,  however  contemptuously  the 
idea  may  be  trea-ted  by  Mr.  Perry, 
under  the  title  of  Speeches  of  Mr* 
Brougham.  The  publications,  here 
alluded  to,  that  is  io  say,  publica- 
tions put  forth  by  Mr.  Perry,  pur- 
porting to  be  speeches  recently  deli- 
V  red  by  Mr.  Brol'GHAM,  and  levelled 
immediately  at  Lord  Cochrane,  have 
con-tainfed  more  bitter  attacks  on  tlie 
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Kefcvr Bikers  than  have  come  from  any 
«)Sher  quarter.  Tliis  gentleman  has 
lieen  tnaEde  to  represent  Anmtal  Par^ 
iicmientf-  and  Universal  Suffrage  as 
the  wildest  of  nonsense  ;  as  **  little 
**  no^iricms  and  big  blunders ;"  as  mis- 
orMevoa^  in  themselves,  and  as  inis- 
€ki€vouslj^  intended:  as  put  forth  by 
i^mi  meuy  and  sucked  in  by  foolish 
man. 

After  this,  my  Lord,  and  after  mar^y 
tfiiiect  persomil  attacks  on  Lord  Coch- 
iTKne^  in  the  way  above-mentioned,  what 
Ijaiy  been  the  surprise  in  London,  and 
iwhat  will  it  l>e  all  over  the  country,  at 
bearing',  that  Mr.  Brougham  himself, 
I2rsi«ler  his  own  hand  zcriiing,  cFiu  most 
«ieti:kledly  ple«!ge  himself  to  these  very 
*^  iiilh  host  rums  and  big  blunders!'' 
Bot,.  let  me  clearly  state  to  your  Lord- 
»bip«  the  circumstances,  under  which 
tKis-  decided  pledge  was  given. 

About  Jhe  &r  six  tfears  (tgo^  Mr. 
IJRO'trGii.^M,  rn  a  paper  which  wair; 
prkited',  declared  himself /io\fi/r  to  aii- 
».a;rlS  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suf- 
iKiige.  But,  in  the  month  of  June,  1814, 
j'ASt  at  the  time,  when  Lord  Cochrane 
was  expected  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Mouse*  of  Commons,  and,  of  course, 
"when  a  vacaniif  for  Westminster  was 
iip»f>ected  to  take  place,  there  were  cer- 
t'fciiJ'  individuals,  who  bad  formed  the 
(dJe-sign  of  introducing  Mr.  B^ougijam 
ti)>  till'  his  l^ordslnp's  place.  \^i\t, 
tkerer  were  other  persons,  who  were 
j^cj^lved*  to  oppose  the  attempt,  unless 
Mr.  BaouGHAM  would  explicitly  d(% 
cfia-je  for  (mnuvl  pctrliamcnts  and  for 
xm/firage  co-extendive  uiih  iuxaiion ; 
•mid,  mie  gentleman  in  particular,  Mr. 
Ti^ACi:,  of  Clearing  Cross,  wrofe  to 
ftlfefi"  friejufsof  ^fr.  Brougham-  this  de- 
terminatron.  Immediately  upon  this, 
n'Jtbere  was  a  Meeting  of  the  f/ivery  o{ 
ifcondott,  to  which  Mr.  Bf.ougham 
^ass-  irrvited.  At  that  Meeting  he 
macFe' a  speech,  which  <-|>eech  he,  two 
^^'ysatftei' wards,  w/'o/c  out  in  his  ozvn 
ii(indy  which  so  writien  out  in  his 
«»v«rt  hand,  was  k:"pt  by  some  per- 
$©>svs  of  the  Westminster  Committee, 
as  thie  pledge  of  his  principles,  and 
'wMdv  speeeli,  which  J  have  seen  in 
Miv  Broughams  own    hand    writing,  1 


was  in  the  following  words  ;  to  wit : 
*'  Mr.  Brougham  returned  thanks, 
**  and  said  that  the  last  time  tm 
**  had  met  the  IJvery,  two  years 
"ago,  he  had  declined  making  pro- 
*'  fcssions  or  promises,  because  he  saw 
"  them  so  often  broken  ;  but  had  de- 
"  sired  the  Livery,  if  it  were  worthf 
their  attention,  to  mark  his  con- 
*'  duct,  find  if  it  betrayed  ki's  decla^ 
ration  ,  to  punish  him  next  time 
"  they  met  by  drinking  to  the  memory 
of  his  dt^pancd  prineiples  : — that 
time  wai)  now  come,  and  he  met 
"  them  without  any  consciousness  of 
"  ijaving  forfeited  their  favour.  These 
'•  two  years,  had  been  pregnant  with 
''  important  events;  and  itifinitely 
''  various^  as  these  were,  they  all 
"  agreed  in  this,  that  they  had  migh- 
''  tily  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
"  the  cause,  and  the  confirmation  of 
*^  our  principles.  The  fundamental 
''  maxim  of  liberty  had  been  so- 
"  lemnly  recognized  in  the  face  of  tiie 
"  world,  (hat  all  potcer  is  jrom  the 
"  people  ;  and  that  they  have  a  right 
"  to  choose  their  gover/irnent^  unddis' 
miss  their  rulers  for  misconduct. 
They  had  done  so  in  France,  and  it 
"  was  a  lesson  that  could  not  be  for- 
"■  gotten  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
"  saying,  that  *  laws  are  silent  in  the 
'*  micistof  arms,'  had  failed  for  once; 
aiid  this  fundamental  principle  had 
triumphed  over  the  triumphs  of 
thealHed  armies.  So  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  cause.  But  the 
principles  of  Reform  had  been  as* 
sisted  also  in  their  progress.  W^here 
is  now  the  Gug,  with  which  our 
mouths  }»ad  for  five-and-twenty 
years  been  stepped,-  as  often  as  we 
**  have  required  that  Parliamenjs 
"  should  be  chosen  y^sarlyy  and  thivfc 
"  the  elective  franchise  should  he  ex^ 
*'  tended  to  all  zc/io  paij  taxes?  We 
•*  have  been  (Ifsir^d  to  wait,  for  the 
''  etu'my  was  at  the  gate,  and  leady  to 
''  avail  himself  of  the  discords  attend- 
**  ini£  our  polifical  contests,  in  order 
•'  to  undenminf  our  national  indepen- 
•'  dence.  This  argument  is  gone, 
•'  and  our  adversaries  must  now  look 
•'  for  another. — He  had  mentioned  the 
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<*  two    radical    doctrines    of    Yearli/ 
<'  dedian,    and  the  franchise  CDJo^ed 
<<  by  ail  paying  tuxes  ;    but  it  would 
<«  be  superfluous  to  reason  in   favour 
<«  of  them  here,  where  aU  zoe re  agreed 
**  upon  the  subject. — Howevt-r,  as  else. 
<<  where    they  may    speedily   be    dis 
<<  cussed,,  he  should  take  leave  to  sug- 
*«  gest  a  fact,   for  the  use  of   such   as 
<*  miirht  have  occasion  to  defejid  their 
"  principles.       It    was    one    for    the 
**  truth   of    which  he  might  appeal  to 
*^  his  honourable  (ricnd,  the  Member 
"  for  Middlesex    (Mr.    Byng),  who 
'^  knew  as    well  as  he  did,  that  there 
**  was  a  great  improvement  always  ob- 
"  servable  in  the  conduct  of  the  House 
*'  of  Commons,   towards  the  last  year 
"  of  a  Parliament ;    insomuch,    that 
*'  he  had  heard  it  observed,  that  more 
*'  good  was  dona  in  (hat  year^   than  in 
*^  all  the  ot\\ev  five  or  sie.    The  reason 
**  of  all  this  he  should  not  presume  to 
**  state;   but  some  persons  were  of  so 
*•  suspicious  a  nature,  as  to  insinuate, 
*•'  that  it  might  be  the  knowledge    of 
*'  members,    that  at  the  end   of   that 
*'  session  they  must  meet  their  coMSti- 
*«  tuents,    such  of   them   as    bad  any, 
*'  and  give  an  account  of  their  trust. 
**  He  avowed  that  this  fact  had  been 
*'  one    of   the    chief   grounds    of   his 
^*  conviction     of   the   expediency    of 
^'yearly   elections;   and    if  any    one 
**  thought  this  unsafe,    he  should  an- 
"  swer,  that  such  frequent  recurrence 
**  and  such  extension  of  the  franchise 
**  as  should  accompany  it,   is  the  best 
**  check  upon  projiigate  expense.      If 
**  any    oiher  check  was  wanting,    it 
*'  might   be    provided    also.     He^had 
"  talked  of  such  Members  as  had  c-on- 
''  stituents,  being  remineled  of  it  by 
*•'  the  manner  in  which  the  toast  had 
^'  been  given   out  by  a  mistake — he 
'*  hoped  not  an  ominous  one.     It  had 
"  been  said,  '  a  full,  fair,  and  free  re- 
"  presentation  in  Parliament,' — leav- 
"  out  'the  People.'     Now  this  is  just 
*'  what  is  done  alsezvhere.     There  is 
"  '  a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation 
*'  in  Parliament' — we  need  not  drink 
"  to  thai.     There  is  a  full    represen- 
"  tation    of   the   Aristocracy — a  fair 
*'  representation  of   the  Landed   In- 


"  terest — a  free  representation — ^a  free 
''  ingress  of  (he  Courts — but  not  much 
•'  repre'sentation  of  the  People- — they 
"  are  left  out^  as  they  were  to-day. 
**  It  wn^NHiowever,  be  otherwise  soon, 
"  While  they  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
*•'  state,  they  must^  as  of  rights  share 
•'  in  its  government;  and  toelfect  this 
'•  ReforimiW  good  men  mwsiwovf  unite, 
'*  He  lamented  the  absence  of  bis 
"  frierids  now  detained  elsewhere; 
''  but  he  knew  they  would  come,  the 
"  moment  their  duty  permitted. 
^'^  Messrs.  VVhitbread,  Brand, Creevey, 
"  Bennet,  Grattau,,  Lord  Ossulston, 
''  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  he  knew  were 
'^  most  anxious  to  join  the  meeting. 
'*  What  they  were  now  about  he 
*'  could  not  precisely  say  ;  but  he 
"  guessed  they  were  not  supporting 
^*  (he  Court  at  that  particular  mo« 
"  ment." 

Strange,  my  Lord,  is  it  not!  And 
is  it  not  a  pity,  that  this  gentleman 
should  have  been  exhibited  to  the 
world  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Perry,  a« 
calling  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  "  little  nostrums  and 
''  big  blunders?" 

But,  I  have  not  yet  finished  the  his- 
tory of  the  Westminster  Seat  Scheme. 
That  Scheme  was  put  aside  in  1814 
by  that  sense  of  justice  and  (hat  high 
sentiment,  which  led  the  people  of 
Westminster  to  re-elect  Lord  Cock- 
rane,  though  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  good 
effects  of  that  re-election  they  and 
the  whole  country  now  feel.  Bur, 
though  frustrated  for  this  time,the  con- 
nection was  carefully  kept  up  with 
some  persons  in  Westminster;  and, 
at  a  meeting  in  Palace  Yard,  about  a 
year  ago,  upon  the  sabject  of  the 
Property  Tax,  a  regular  plan  was  laid, 
in  concert  with  himself*  iot  introducing 
Mr.  Brougham  to  the  people  of  that 
city.  He  was  so  introduced  ;  but,  it 
falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  speak 
before  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham  came 
to  be  performed,  the  former  gentle- 
man so  prepared  the  way  for  the  lat- 
ter, that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
withdraw,  and  magnanimously  to 
forego   the   sort   of   applause    which 
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awaited    his  dehuf.     Mr.  Brougham,  I  Brougham,  saying   (hat  he  c(5uld  not' 
upoubeingaftGrwards  reminded  of  this  |  attend   on   accomd  of  his  duty  in  the 


sudden  retreat  by  Lord  Castlerengh, 
said,  that  lie  did  iioi  ijif^nd  to  speak 
at  the  Meeting,  he  not  being  an  inha- 
bitant of  Weslniirister.  1  have  it  not 
under  his  ozcnjiand^  indeed,  that  he 
did  vntend  to. speak  at  the  Meeting; 
but  a  gentleman,  on  whosew^rdl  can 
rely,  assures  me,  that  Mr.  Brousrham 
(though  not  an  inhabitant  of  West- 
minster) did  attend  at  a  previous  se- 
lect meeting  where  the  llesolutions 
-were-  -prepared,  and  that  it  was,  at 
that  meeting,  settled  that  he  should 
speak  upon  one  of  the  resolutions. 

Frightened    away     from    his    game 
here,  the    g'^Rtleman  does  not    seem,* 
however,  to  have  wholly  abandoned 
the    chase  ;  for,  at  a  dinner,    on   the 
1S3d  of  May  last,    at  the  Crown  and' 
Anchor  Tavern,  at  winch  dinner  I  was, 
the  name  of  Mr.    Brougham   was  in- 
serted in  the  List  of  1  oasts   immedi- 
ately after  the  names  of  the  two  mem- 
bers for  the  City.    J,  seeinsr  this  name 
so    placed,  ajad    finding    Major  Cart- 
wrighVs  name  at  nearly  the  bottom  of 
the    list,  intimated    to    the  Stewards, 
that,  unless  Major  Cartwright's  name 
wasplaced6q/br6'thatofMr.Brou<:;ham, 
I    would  oppose  the  toast;    and  this 
alteration  rcas  tnndc  aicoTdiji^tj/.  Nor 
did  I  stop  here,  for  I  read  to  theCom- 
peny  ?t    dinner    a  paper,  the  purport 
of    which  was,   that,    if  a  vacancy  in 
Westminster    should  happen.    Major 
Cartzcn'ght,  and  no  other  man^  ought 
to  be  the  person  to  fill  it,    and  one  of 
the    objects  of    wVich    paper  was  well 
3uiown  to  be,  to  guard  the  City  ai^ainst 
the  schemes  and  intrigues,  which'had 
long  been  going  on  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Brougliam.    At  this  dinner,  and. com- 
ing with  vieus  similar  to  my  own,  was 
Mr. Hunt;  and,  one  of  the  Committee 
to\([    that    gentleman    and    nw,    that, 


House  of  Commons^  a  motion  of  Sir 
Samuel  Rom.illy's  being  just  about  io 
corns  cm  ! 

I  will  leave  your  Lordship  to  jud/;e 
in  what  degree  these  transactions  may 
have  given  rise  ^io  those  bitter  re- 
proaches, which  have  been  cast  on  the 
"  little  nostrums  and  big  blunders'*''  of 
the '•'designing  and  evil-minded^^  lead- 
ers of  the  '"poor,  deluded,  duped  crea- 
''  tares  of  Reformers  ;^''dxid  also  lu  what 
degree  these  transactions  may  have 
tended  to  draw  forth  the  imputations 
cast  on  the  '^  prompters'^  and  ''  abet" 
''  tors''^  of  l^iOrd  Cochrane.  But,  I 
must  beg  your  Lordship  w'ell  to  note 
the  fact,  that,  in  May  last,  Mr. 
Brougham's  hopes  as  to  Westminster 
were  completely  destroyed;  and,  I 
will  leave  your  Lordship  to  judge  if 
you  can,  as  to  the  precise  time  when 
the  mind  of  this  gentleman  returned 
to  its  old  state  of  dislike  to  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 

Your  Lordship  knows,  that  the 
above-inserted  manuscript  speech  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  was  read  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Cochrane  on 
Monday  last;  and  his  Lordship  did 
this,  gs  he  does  «very  thing,  in  an 
open  and  manly  manner,  and  also 
with  great  ability  and  effect.  The 
anszcer  of  Mr.  Brougham  las  been 
published  by  Mr.  Perry,  in  these 
words:  *^  It  had  often  been  observ- 
•'  cd,  and  indeed  with  great  justice, 
''  that  there  was  not  perhaps  a  more 
"^  painful  and  irksome  situation,  than 
'^  that  where  a  man  was  obliged  io 
"  speak  of  himself  .  In  proportion  io 
"  that  painful  situation,  and  in  com- 
"  passion  to  it,  the  indulgence  of  the 
'^  Jflouse  had  always  been  extended, 
''  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  so  on  the 
"  present  occasion  [hear,  hear!  from 


ifhough  Mr.  Brougham  had,  by  lettir.  \  '^  vll  sides  of  the  House.]  He  trusted 
said  tl)at  be  would  be  at  the  dinner,  j  "  it  would  not,  however,  be  thought 
he   had  left  word,    that,  if  Mr.  IJuxt  !  ''  that  he   was   courting  anxiously  an 


CamVf  information  should  be  sent  to 
him  of  it^  Vie  were  also  tokl,  that 
such  information  had  bpcn  sent  to  Mr. 
Brougham  j  arid,  in  about  half  an  hour 
^ft;€r wards,  came  au  apoUgy  from  Mr. 


*'  opportunity  of  going  into  detail,  or 
'*  that  on  the  contrary  he  wished.to 
''  avoid  such  details,  for  he  felt  it  fds 
*'  dwty  to  say,  that  he  expressed  his 
'*  zmrmest  tha/ilcs  to  the  Noble  Lord 
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^*  for  the  frank  and  open  manner  in 

"  which  he  had  afforded  him  the  op- 

*'  portuuity  ©["going  into  the  subject, 

*'  A  more  groundless  aspersion-,  had, 

"  he    believed,    never    been   brought 

*'  forward  against  any  individual.     lie 

''  did    not   accuse  the    Noble    Lord, 

'^  however,  or  those  out  of  doors,  who 

'^  had  put  the   brief  into  his    hands, 

*'  of  uttering  any  falsehood    in    (he 

''  statement     which    had     just    been 

^'  submitted  to  th^   House,  but  he  de- 

<^  cidedly    accused   them  of   rashness 

'«  and  imprudence^ and  of  not  waiting 

•'  for  only  a   few  days  longer,  when 

<'  they  would  have  had  a  full  and  fair 

*^  opportunity  of  hearing  his  opinions 

•"'  on  this  most  momentous  and  impor- 

*i  tant  subject,  and   when   they   have 

*  found  whether  he   was  or  was  not 

'«  inconsistent    [hear,     hear,    hear  I]. 

*'  Had  those  out  of  doors,  whose  tool 

*^'  the  Nolde  Lord  was,  but  waited  those 

«  few    days,   they  would    then    have 

«  known  what  his  real  sentiments  on 

♦'  the  question  -were,  having,   as  the 

"  House  well  knew,  reserved  to  himself 

<*  the  right  of   then  speaking  what  he 

<*  felt  on   the  subject    [hear,  hear!]. 

«*  How  then   could   the    Noble  Lord, 

"how  could  they  in  zchose  hands  he 

^'  is,  presume  to  know  what  were  the 

"  opinions  he    (Mr.  B.)  had  formed 

*^  on  this  most  interesting  question  ? 

**  Mow  do  they  know  thtkt  h«  would 

**  not  have  stated  his  opinion  then  in 

"  the  very  terms  which  had  just  been 

*^  read  ?     That  they  should  have  as- 

*^  certained     his    sentiments    was     a 

*'  moral  impossibility    [hear,  hear!]. 

*^  But  the  Noble  Lord  had  ^ven  a 

<*  mis-statement  of  what  tbok  place, 

*^  and  he  should  ^now   endeavour  to 

*"  give  the  House  the  particulars   of 

"  the  case.     A  dinner  was  given  at 

*'  the  Loncipn  Tavern  to  the  friends  of 

''  Parliamentary  Reform,  at  which  he 

*'  (Mr.  B.)   attended,   with  his  friend 

^*  the    Member  for    Middlesex,    with 

"  (he  late   truly  respected  and  much 

'"  lanjented  Member  for  the  town  of 

"  Bedford  (Mr.  Whiibread,)  with  the 

"  Member    for    Hertfordshire     (Mr. 

''  Braad,)      and     the     Member     for 

*^  Shrev/sbury  (Mr.  Benn«t.)     Ifl  the 


'^  course  of  what  passed  the^-e,  some 
"  observations  fell  from  him  similar 
"  to  what  had  been  read  by  the  Noble 
"  Lord.  The  chief  motive  he  had  in 
''  correcting  what  he  had  there  stated, 
"  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 
'^  words  on  this  dangerous  and  yetim- 
"  portant  .  question  being  misrepre- 
••  senteil.  He  then  said,  or  at  least 
"  meant  to  be  understood  as  suyingj 
^'  what  he  still  maintaiced,  that  it  was 
'^  consonant  to  the  genius  and  spirit 
'-  of  the  Constitution,  and  expedient 
'^  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  the 
•'  pouer  of  election  should  be  limite(£ 
"^  to  those  who  2^ aid  direct  fasces*  He 
^'  corrected  what  he  had  said  on  the 
"  subject,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  mis- 
"  takes  of  reporters.  He  again  re- 
''  peated,  and  wished  it  to  be  under- 
'^  stood,  that  what  he  then  said,  the» 
''  same  he  now  maintained,  viz.  thaf 
'•  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  ought  to' 
"  be  the  limit  of  the  elective  franchise.? 
"  He  did  not  wish  to  compete  with  the 
"  Noble  Lord,  butthis'was  his  meaning 
"  when  he  so  spoke.  He  should  wish 
"  to  say  one  word  upon  what  had 
''  been  said  respecting  his  advocating" 
•*  the  cause  of  a  moderate  and  gradual 
"  Reform.  Six  years  ago  it  would  be 
"  remembered  he  had  repeatedly  sal5, 
"  both  within  and  without  the  House, 
^'  that  'it  would  be  proper  for  those 
'^  who  wished  for  Annual  Parlia- 
"  ments  to  vnite  with  those  who  were 
*'  more  moderate,  and  thus  secure  a 
*^  footing.  There  was  no  reason  for 
"  their  stopping  short,  and  he  did  not 
"  hold  it  to  be  inconsister.t  in  tht; 
'^  friends  of  Annual  Parliaments  to 
'-'  unite  with  tiie  more  moderate  Re- 
'^  formers,  and  to  obtain,  in  {\\q  first 
'*  instance  a  begin?iing.  This  was 
'*  the  opinion  he  then  held,  and  lie 
'^  had  never  deviated  from  it.  The 
*'  Noble  Lord  vva^i  much  mistakeu 
"  when  he  supposed  that  the  mere 
"  production  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
'^  him  (Mr.  B.)  at  a  Tavern,  vvoujd 
**  make  him  swerve  from  the  line  of 
"  duty  merely  from  the  foolish  and 
^'  childish  desire  of  keeping  up  an  ap- 
"  pearance  of  consistency.  If  hcisap- 
"  posed  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  do  so,  he  was 
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*'  much  mistaken.      The  House  had 

**  heard  him  declare  his  intention   to 

*'  reserve   his    right   of  being  heard, 

**  when  the  question  was  brought  hiUy 

**  under   the     consideration    of     the 

**  House/and  he  could  only  add,  that 

**  he  would  still  reserve  to  himself  that 

*'  right,  uninfluenced  by  any  thing  the 

**  Noble  Lord  had  said.    He  again  re- 

*'  peated,  than  when  he  spoke  of  the 

^'  extension  of  suffrage,  it  should  be 

*'  to  those  who  paid  direct  taxes  only^ 

^'  for  he  never  dreamt  of  it  going  fur- 

*"  ther.     As  to  the  miserable  motives 

*"'  alleged  to  have  actuated  him,  as  if 

••'he  could   prostitute  him'^elf  at  one 

*-'  time  to  deliver  opinions  which  were 

*•'  not  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  for 

•^^  tlie  purpose  of  being  carried  into  the 

*'  House  on  the  shoulders  of  a  raibh/e^ 

f  [hear  hear  !]  and  at  another  time 

^'  to  bend  to  prejutVices  he  might  have 

I**  to  contend  with  in  (he  House,  all  he 

I"  should    say    was,    that   he    treated 

!*'  such  charges  with  the  contempt  they 

"  deserved.     The  only    pain  he  felt, 

j''  was  when  he  contemplated  i\\^.fo/ly 

*'  and  the  madness  of  some  zcildiheo- 

**  rists,  and  the  base  expedients  and 

*'  false  practices  they  madeuscof  tot/?- 

*'  videthc  people  from  the  Consfitutionj 

"  merely    to    gratify   party  purposes 

"  and  to  compass  objects  in  wh'ch  the 

"  good  of  tlie  Count r;ij  zcas  nei^lected^ 

''  wJiiie  the  interests  of  one  or  tvco  in- 

*'  dlviduuls  zcas  ike  all  in  all.  [Hear, 

*'  hear,  hear!],     'j'his  gave  him  more 

**  pain   than  all   the  noble  Lord  had 

*'  said  or  could  say   [hear  1].'* 

There  needs  little  comment.  The 
calling  of  Lord  Cochrane  ''  a  iooV^  in 
the  hands  of  others;  the  calling  the 
paper  a  ^^  groundless  asfpersion  f'^'  the 
*'  warmest  thank.s-*^  to  his  Lordship 
for  bringing  forward  such  aspersion  : 
the  '*  contempr  expressed  at  the  im- 
putation of  the  ^^  miserable  motive''' 
for  making  the  pledge;  the  disdain 
expressed  at  the  idea  of  a  desire  to  be 
*'  carr ltd  to  the  House  on  the  shoulders 
^' of  a  RABBLK,"  the  assertion 
about  i\\e  foliij  and  madness  of  some 
tcild  theorists,  who  were  makinz  use 
of  base  expedients  and  falss  praC' 
tices  to  divide  the  people  from   the 


Constitufi(<n  for  the  mere  private  inte' 
rests  of  one  or  two  individuals  :  AIL 
these,  my  Lord,  shall  pass  for  what 
(hey  are  woitli;  and,  I  fancy,  the 
full  valbe  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
pity  of  a  nation,  naturally  good-na- 
tured, sind  never  prone  to  triumph 
ovef  a  failefi  adversary. 

But,  as  to  the  two  greai  points  ; 
Annual  Parliaments  and  tJniver  sal  Suf- 
frage, what  explanatioti  is  here  given  ? 
Why,  as  to  the  first,  as  io  annual  par- 
liaments, ko  explanation  at  all.  J  ndeed, 
it  was  utterly  impossible.  Ingenuity 
equal  to  that  of  Lord  Peter  in  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub  could  riot  have  got  rid  of 
that  point.  And,  what  is  svffrage  co- 
extensive with  taxation ;  what  is  that 
short  of  univetsal  suffrage,  when  every 
human  creature  in  the  country  pays 
heavy  taxes?  Oli!  says  Mr.  Brougham, 
but  1  meant  "direct  taxes."  JMeant ! 
Why  did  you  hot  say  so  then  ?  Meant ! 
You  meant  what  yoe.  said^  to  be  sure  ; 
and  so  it  was  understood  unquestion- 
ably. Besides,  my  liord,  be  pleased 
to  consider  the  occasion  of  vrriting 
this  famous  pup  ;r.  It  was  the  gentle- 
man's creed ;  it  was  his  political  con- 
fession of  faith.  Lawyers  are  not  apt 
to  be  careless  in  their  use  of  words; 
they  are  not  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  meaning  dubious  from  a 
desire  to  abbreviate.  And,  upon  an 
occasion  like  the  one  here  mentioned, 
was  it  likely  that  the  gentleman 
would  deliberately,  after  two  days  of 
reflection,  put  upon  \^?i.^qt  that  irhich 
he  did  not  mean  ?  Yet  it  is  not  of  the 
change  of  opinion  though  under  such 
peculiar  Circumstances.^  that  any  rea- 
sonable man  will  find  fault  ;  it  is,  as 
Lorfi  Cochrane  truly  said,  \\\^  attacks 
on  those  who  now  enfertaih  the  same 
opinions;  the  charges  of  ieildf^ess^ 
madness^  miscJiievousness,  oi  evil  de- 
signs and  base  motiresi^  pifefcrred 
against  those  persons,  and  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  them  (ia  the  Chronicle 
Speeches),  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  day  after  day.  This  was 
too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear, 
and  the  noble  Lord  has  resented  it  in 
a  most  able,  manly  and  eflecttial  man- 
ner.  "  Afewdays,"^  The  gentlemen^ 
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who  Iield  the  pledsje,  wwe  to  wait  a  few  days, 
'till  Mr.  Br«)iit»liam  xliuuid  declare  his  seiiti- 
mtnts!  /F/iaf  sen riraents  ?  He  had  de^'lared, 
tiMt  tlios.'  who  had  proposed  Annual  Parlia- 
ments and  Universal  Suffrage,  vveve  deluders, 
and  those  who  listened  to  them  were  delud- 
ed ;  he  had  c;illed  these  proptxitionn,  *Uittle 
*'.ttostrams  tut]  t/o-  blunders  ,•"  lie  h»d  spoken 
of  the  proinoiers  uf  the  petiiions  as  iri/rf,  m<fd, 
mUchkmus  men.  Whs  xnn  tkU  a  pretfy  tnil 
declaration  of  Ids  <ienJiment>  ?  What  myrt 
tvero  tije  hold-ers  of  the  pledge  to  wait  for? 

1  am  urtf  sorry  to  per.ceive,  however,  th.Tt 
file  leacnrd  ^eiiiTeinan  leroivid,  in  the  lioiu 
of  hU  altered  tone.  Ilie  kind  i  ondolenle  of 
hn  f»ie»MH.  IVIr.  Bjiand  is  r«  ported  to  have 
«aid,  that  *'  his  learned  friend  had  vindirated 
tf  — hf  ^.uijhi  rather  to  say  he  had  corapleteiy 
"  repelled  the  uncalled  tor  and  undeserved 
''  atfac  k  that  lud  breu  levelled  at  Uirn." — 
Mr.  LiTTt  KTON  went  stdl  further,  as  ap 
pears  from  th?  report  ;  f«r  <k?  "  inu 
"/Mnly  thoii<:ht  that  his  learned  friend 
"  li«d  compklelij  vindicated  1ii.m>*elf,  but 
**  said  tiiat  he  (Mr.  Littleton)  was  <piite 
*'  ready  to  s/inre  in  any  odmm  that  niisjht 
**  attach  to  his  iiommrahJe  anil  learned  friend 
*•  for  his  vondnet  on  tiiis  in»poi  tant  question." 
Upon  which  C  can  only  s««y-,  my  Lord,  tiiat 
1  envy  the  uentieman  his  generosity  rather 
than  his  taste. 

Now,  tiien,  my  Lord,  what  is  ttifl  siitn  and 
wib'taijce  of  all  that  Iljave,  to  yonr  ijreat  fa- 
tiane.  I  am  afraid,  >nhinitted  to  the  conside- 
ra-fion  of  your  L<»rd>hip?  Why,  it  is  this: 
iU»t  there  are  both  lani  and  reason  on  the 
«i(le  of  Annual  Puvlhu/M'nts  and  Universal 
Sujfra^e  ;  that  thiM>la>i  ot  reform  has  Hclually 
been,  within  these  foriyyecW.s,  Ajrontflit  before 
parliament,  in  the  shape  qf  a  Bill,  Irj'  one  of 
Hte  first  peers  of  ilif  realm  ;  and  that  tho.se 
w*»io  fiave  been  the  most  har^h  iii  tUeir  reii- 
nme  of  the  present  Kefoinrers,  were,  a  .very 
little  while  atjo,  the  most  decided  adv«)cateis 
for  tliis  very  plan  of  reform. 

We  contend,  that  we  are  rijjljt.  We  may, 
JKwertheless,  be  wion<,';  but  we  want  tact 
and  ar;:imient  to  convince  ns  ot  our  er- 
ror«j,  and  shall  never  be  cofiviuced  by  abuse. 
We  shall  never  be  <!onvinced  by  the  Si- 
necure Flaf'euten,  who  write  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  ^ad  who  i.-ctnally  propose 
the  silencinji  of  «s  by  fiirce.  In  short, 
my  Lord,  they  u«ie  these  infamous  words; 
"  I'he  press  may  combat  the  press  in  ordinary 
*'  rmies  and  upon  (rrdinary  tnincs  ;  a  measure 
"  of^fiwrnce,  for  instance,  or  the  common  course 
**of  poliiies,  or  a  point  of  ikeolosy.  But,  in 
"  sea>*<)ns  nf  fyreat  agitation,  oti  those  momen 
"  tnus3uh)e£ts  \\\  which  the  peace  and  seen:  iry 
*'  ot  socjetv  ^  n  iv  the  very  exi>teiiceot  socja) 
"  o'der  itself  is  involved,  it  is  absurd  to 
*'  suppose,  that  the  healinij  will  vouxe  from 
tile  -Hr.ie  weapon  as  the  wouikI."  Then, 
I  after  sayini?  that  the  people  receive  my 
|Jniiinal  '^  with  entire  faith;  th^l  it  serves 
"  thenj  for  law  and  for  jzd^pel,  for  their  creed  i 
'*  and  tfuir  ten  conmicindnients ;  that  they 
'"  talk  by  ir  and   swear  \>^  w  y  hikI  they  a  it 


"  ready  to  live  by  it,  and  to  die  by  \K"*i  Aftwr 
this,  these  writers  propose,  l4iat  it  shotild  te 
put  down  by  foree  of  law,  and  they  imi«t  naeaa 
new  law  too. 

Can  your  Lordship  form  an  ide«  of  amy 
thing  more  foul,  more  ba>«e  than  tltist*  if  tixe 
people  do   swear   by   my  little    bo<Jk,   Uyej 
must,  I  hope,  be  in  the  riglit  way;  tor  ineveir 
(lid  any  man  more  sednloiisly  propat^ate  pr<e- 
cepis  of  peace,  harmany,  patience,  fortiftide^ 
and  obedience  to  tlw)  laws.    I  <lo  tee!  pr<M<«^ 
I  must  feel  proud,  at  the  wonderful  extentoC 
my  writings;  but  I  feel  niuct)  nioi^  prwhd  m 
the  reflection,    that   lin)se  writings,  withr.wt 
appealing  to  the   low  passions  of  men,  fewt 
relying  for  success  on   the  force  of  truth  a«J 
reason,  have  greatly  tended  to  ewJi^iUet*  th« 
nnderstan<lingj.  of  the  people  and  theret^y  to 
prevent   those  violences   wliich   liave  alw<!y« 
iieietotore,  in  this  conntry   and  in  ali  olh-er 
coiintrit'S,  been  the  inseparable  'CompaiiiotM 
of  great    national  misery.     Your   Lordf^iiip 
has  truly    observed,  that  the  conduct  of  tiie 
people    IS    meritorious  beyond  all   exatnpie- 
Indeed  the  spectacle  ot  j)robabiy/«tt*' wi/fi- 
ons  of  people  having,  at  ditierent  pJaces  luft 
ii)  large  bodies  to  petitiom  on   tbestibject  <»f 
grievances,  withoiit  a   single   riot   or    act  of 
vioieiice,  i^  one  of  the  most  grai^i  a«  weii  a« 
most  aiitcting   that  ever  presented  itseLt   !•(» 
the  uiiiid  of  man  ;  and  it  ix  so  liononrable  I* 
oMi  national  character,  ti)<)t  we  must  Jiateatxl 
abhor  tli*;  wretch,  who  calls   himseif   an  JKw- 
gtishman,  and  wU&  can  sre  it  without  delight. 
Yet,  these   Siue^-cje  Pl;i<'emen  ot  the  Uuar- 
terlyRevievv, would  nave  saw  imprimatur ^  a  pr<»- 
hibition,  enacted  against  tlie  writings,  Whicis 
above    all  others,  have  contributed  t«wai/j« 
the  prodncinij  ot  tliis  jnosi  achnliable  «ite-r-t. 
Your   LoJdsiiip   fias   beard   ewMigii  about 
t'iie  LibeJIous    ^ill  /|  osled   n]>   aj:ainst    i\Jr- 
HuNT;  yoii    liave   read    also   of    a   j,)larai<J, 
postwi    up    to  excite   riot   at  the  last  .S_pa- 
.'fields  Meetiiiir^   and,  from   the  ei:aBnnat{io«» 
oefoie  the  Lord  iNJayor,  you   have  s^een  iUat 
placaid  traced  to   \Xs  source,     i -cotdd  p4©*-e„ 
tiut  a  polling  bill  against  tx^  wa«.  issued  onC, 
.in  tlie  hands  of  ftve  bill-stickers,  from  JUe 
Courier  Oiflce^  to  i;e  stuck  *ij>  i«  iUeUcad'of 
nigkt^  and  that  some  of  these  people,  having 
been  taken  into  cu^toci^'  by   the  watch,  woir*; 
lelcased     by  ibe  Constable  ot  the  night  npoa 
their  telling   him  who  were   their  emjiloyevv^ 
What  €aii  your  L()r<l>liip;    wlial  can  any  ho- 
nourable in»n,  think  of  thefie  transactions:^ 

Is  it,  my  Lord,,  injiammntory  mHller  that  I 
bave  here  been  doing  myself  tfie  bonoiar 
of  addressing  to  your  Lordship  ?  Yet  ot  thi*i 
very  stamp  have  all  my  writings  heen  tht 
many  years  past.  The  sml^ject*  that  I  treat 
of,  :>.nd  of  N^lvich  <o  treat  i.>  my  taste  and  my 
deligJit,  are  all  of  a  nature  to  proJuce  think- 
ing, and  to  call  forth  the  reasoning  facnltie* 
ot"  the  mind.  How  much  ^uve  we  iieard  of" 
plans,  and  how  many  tnimireds  of  tJiousaiid^ 
ot  pounds  have  we  >een  expended,  in  order 
to  enlighten  the  people!  And,  if  tliis  I*- 
reaily  li.e  object  ot  the  promoters  of  th*** 
^^'uns,  what  praise  i&  nut  due  tjouj  theui  f-n 
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roe,  tvlio  am  endeavonrinf:  to  rommnnirate  to 
ihe  people  at  large  all  that  I  have  arquirefl 
from  a  life  ot"  application  and  t  xpei  enr^f  ; 
who  am,  in  short  endeavouring  t<»  take  on 
head  full  ot"  useful  kuowled<je,  and  to  clnp 
ft  safe  and  sonn  i  upon  every  pair  of  shoulders 
AU  tiie  kingdom  P 

'*  The  fHce  that  write^"  are,  my  Lord,  but 
too  generally  spkakiig,  full  ot  envy  The 
partiality  of  m-jftitrs  for  their  ciiildren  is  a 
Iriflinjf  weakness,  corapar«d  to  that  of  au- 
thors for  their  work*;  and,  in  bath  cases, 
the  partiality  is  u-niilly  strong  in  proportion 
to  t}>e  worthlessness  of  jtgol)ject;  becaue 
parental  fondneMH  steps  forward  as  a  Compen- 
.sation  for  the  neu,lfct  or  eontenjpt  or  hatred 
of  the  world.  But  unhappy  authors,  not 
content  with  blindly  doatiuE^  on  their  own 
unsuccessful  progeny,  always  endeavour 
to  avenge  their  disappointment  and  shame 
en  those  of  a  ditfereiti  description.  This  i? 
the  case/ at  thi^  moment,  with  tlie  Quarterly 
Keviewers.  and  with  many,  many  otheis. 
They  woHld  tear  me  to  pieces  for  writing  ; 
they  would  tear  the  people  to  pieces  for 
readiny  ;  they  would  chop  otf  my  hand,  and 
^)luck  out  the  people's  eyes  :  and  thi«,or8onje- 
thing  very  near  to  tUis,  they  or  sonieiio<ly 
else,  must  do,  before  I  biiall  cease  to  write, 
•r  the  people  to  read. 

This  very  moiirent  a  Second  Edition  of  the 
Courier  comes  kiudly  to  inform  me,  tUat  the 
(jheen  Bag  has  brought  forth,  amongst  other 
tilings,  a  repwrt  relative  to  *•  the  publication 
*'  of  inflammaturii  and  seditious  works  at  a 
'*  CHEAP  rate,*  the  end  and  iulention  ot 
*♦  which  is  to  root  out  all  feelings  ot  I'eligion 
**  and  morality,  and  to  excile  a  hatred  ^ri(i 
**  contempt  fi)r  the  EXISJING  S  TATE  OF 
''  THINGS."  A,  all !  Say  you  so  !  Well!  Bni 
are  there  not  plenty. ot  laws  already  for  the 
punishrnent  of  seditious  writings,  and  also  of 
irrelig^ious aud  immoral  wr\\iu^>?  Oh,  yes*!  3Jy 
tcork  ca-Duot  be  meant,  then!  Yet  there  is 
thit  tjgly  word  CHEAP!  Wjiy,  in  the  name 
<*f  goodiies»,  dialike  cheap  j)ublicationti,''  I 
thought  that  all  the  kbid,  all  the  benevolent 
all  the  religiniLS,  all  the  viorai,  all  Hie  pkilun- 
ikropic,  all  tiitf  good,  dear  Bible  and  KeligJoU'* 
Tract  Societies,  were  eutfeavonring  liy  all  liie 
means  in  dieir  power,  to  send  tortn  CHEAP 
publicrttions.  What!  It  dur{  ly  cannot  oc  an 
objection  to  a  pt>bUcatio;»,  ti:ai  it  is  CHEAP! 
How  are  tlie  people  to  get  at  reading  if  tbev 
cniuot  have  il  CHEAP  I  Tliese  CHEAP 
publications  do,  it  seems,  according  to  the 
Coiilier's  account  of  the  Green  Hag,  tend  to 
^xcitt'  a  liaKied  and  conteuipt  for  the  EX- 
IVITNG  STATE  OF  THINGS.  ThiM  is  .. 
very  large  phrase-  if  itiiad  said  for  tiie  Hing, 
friT  the  Parliament,  for  the  Lords,  tor  the 
Church,  for  the  LMioSy  there  would  iiave  been 
a  clear  rweduing  ;  but  U»e  existing  stnte  of 
tilings  may  meavi  Sinecures,  Pulsions,  Grants, 
Staud^fg  Army,  a  cerlai  i  niode  of  pelting 
stats ;  it  may  me.u  t!ie  paiip*  risn:  and  misery 


that  now  over!»prcacl  this  fortHcrly  happy 
country.  However,  my  Lord,  if  a  Law  were 
to  be  pahsed  a^am*t  CHEAP  publications',  I 
can  assure  your  Lordohip,  that  no  general 
clussifcation  would  hide  the  real  object.  All 
the  people  in  England  would  nuder.stand  most 
clearly  wliat  was  meauK  But,  my  Lord,  7irt' 
thing  .short  of  a  TOTAL  BREAKING  UP 
OF  THE  PKESS  could  sever  the  people  of 
England  from  my  writings.  If  a  law  were 
passed  t,o  make  my  writings  of  high  price, 
the  people  would  club  their  twopences  to 
get  at  thcni,  and  they  would  value  them 
the  uiore,  and  sifcek  them  with  more  avi- 
dity, on  account  of  vrhat  tht-y  c^i^ld  not 
but  regard  as  a  prohibitiMO.  Whether 
any  attempt  of  th«  sort  will  he  made  id 
more  than  I  can. say  ;  but,  of  one  thing  I  am 
very  sure,  th'<t  nv^lhiui:  short  of  a  direct  //»- 
primutur ;  nothing  short  of  a  Censorship  ; 
that  is  to  say,  nothing  short  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  the  puller  to  examine  woikif 
before  they  be  printed,  and  t.)  forbid  their 
being  printed  if  it  chooses  ;  nothing  short 
of  this,  vvill,  ctin,  or  shall  keep  my  writings 
from  the  e^es  of  my  sutfering.  countryme*. 
More  than  a  MILLION  of  my  little  books 
have  bften  sold  within  tiie  last  six  montlts; 
and,  thoniih  the  people  are  tornu  i?tid  with 
the  gnawingb  of  starvation  ;  Ah'vUsi'i  this  is 
acknowledged  and  proclaimed  ii  parliament 
as  well  as  out,  not  .'Hse  riot,  nwt  a  single 
breach  of  tlie  peace,  has  •ccurred  at  any  of 
those  uunierous  and  multitudinous  assem- 
blages, where  the  prineiples  of  my  little 
book  have  been  held  forth  and  acted  on. 
Hundreds  of  Gpntlemen  are  rea;iy  to  attest, 
that  it  is  their  firm  belief,  that  the  exemplary 
paiitnce  and  fortitude  ot  the  people  and  the 
consequent  peace  of  the  country  are  to  be, 
in  a  great  degree,  ascribed  to  the  intiueuce 
of  this  litt'e  i>ook  ;'  and,  yet,  in  the  face  of 
ail  this —-but,  it  is  n.seless  t«  talk  :  no- 
thing short  of  an  fmprimalur  will,  can,  or 
sh.ill  keep  mv  writiiijis  from  the  eyes  of  my 
Kufft-'ring  ancffaitljful  CfMiniiymen,  who  will, 
I  huve  no  doubt,  in  m  ny  places,  send  up 
pttitiom^   •»  time  agaiutt  any  such  wjeasure, 

Itj  tile  fill  co'jjviction,  tha<  your  Lordthip 
will  hold  in  abhdrrence  all  tij^^e  attempts  at 
fold  play,  and  in  tlte  anxious  hope,  that  yoti 
will  dp  me  the  honour  to  Icjjd  your  patitnl 
attention  te  what  I  have  here  written, 
lam. 

With  the  greatest  respect, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedieait  servant, 

\fM,  COBBETT. 


p.  S.  I  intrnded  tn  have  offered  some  re- 
marks upon  the  fin*tn*tances  of  the  People's 
conduct  at  their  pid>lic  meetings  in  several 
parts  of  ths  ki(igdo:n.  especially  at  Worcester^ 
Birmingham,  and  Carlisle.  But,  w^kMt  of 
room  compels  me  to  postpone  the^e  'till  my 
ne^t.  as  well  as  the  correction  of  an  error  46 
to  the  cause  ot  the  disturbances  in  iVaUs- 
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PAPfiR  AGAINST  GOLD. 

JFor  ths  use  of  Schools  and  of  Youn<j 
Persons  in  general* , 

The  Numbexjs  of  this  Work  (ptice 
SiJ.  each)  succeed  e^ach  other  regularly 
every  week. — If  Mr.  Vansittart 
will  lay  out  a  few  iwo^pences,  he  will 
iind  them  turn  to  a  better  accouui  thao 
the  noUrums  that  the  i[fiacks  In  fiDance 
are  new  urging  him  to  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  manufactures  and 
agriculture.-^ — The  Week  after  next 
wUi  be  published  the  First  Number 
ei  Cobh&trs  Parliamentary  Register, 
pjfice  Two-peDce.—^It  will  contain 
»b#tit  20  Numbers  for  the  Session, 


TO    THE 

PEOPLE  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

©71  the  Reports  made  to  Parliament.-^Oa 
tke  Habeas  Corpus  Siispetisi^tu — Oji 
ike  Sedition  Bills  end  Treason  Bills.— 
On  the  state  to  which  we  are  reduced. 

London^  March  5,  1817. 
.My  Good  Neighboubs, 

Yesterday  the  act  passed  liie  Royal 
Assent!  It  is  now  a  law^  and  to  this 
law  we  mnst  now  &ubm«l !  For  many, 
many  years,  I  have  been  warning  my 
country  agaiitst  the  measures,  which 
have  finally  brought  us  to  (his  pass ; 
md,  lh<)se  amon»  you,  who  have  been 
i&  the  haijit  of  attfiBdlng  the  Meetings 


at  WiDchaster)  will  remember  how 
the  gmater  part  of  the  farmerii  and 
of  all  those  who  seemed  to  be  in  ra- 
ther higher  life  than  the  rest  used  to 
scoff  at  me,  when  I  foretold  to  you 
ail  what  would  be  the  end  of  thf*, 
things  whiclil  used  to  complain  of.-^ 
Those  persons  must  now  bc^in  to  feel 
some  dttgree  of  alarm  and  shame;  but 
this  feeling  comes  too  late. 

I  have  no  s.cruple  to  say,  that  this 
is  the  most  important  event  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  world  for  hundreds 
of  years ;  because  it  changes,  in  tht 
most  important  part,  the  state  of  (hj$ 
nation,  which  is,    and  long  has  been, 
of  gi-'jater  consequence  than  any  oth^r 
nation.      The    event   itself  being  so 
awfully  important,    you,    and   every 
Englishman  ought  to  know  what  has 
produced  it.      When    our  childrea^sv 
children  fhall  read  of  this  eveiit,  thev 
will  be  all  aoxiety  to  koQW  what  dcas 
the  cause  (ffU;  what  was  the  caw^  of 
putting,    for  several    months   at  the 
least,  the  Personal  Safetj/  of  evert/ 
man^  however  innocent  ha  may    be^ 
within  the  chsohde  pozcer  of  a  Secra, 
tary  of  State^  or  of  Six  Privy  Coun- 
cillors. 

This  measure  was  proposed  to  the 
two  Houses,  in  CQosequence  of  a  Ra- 
port  to  each  Iloufie,  made  by  a  Se^-et 

CornmUtce  of  cash  House,  and  these 
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Reports  were  made  upon  certain  evi' 
ilence^  produced  to  those  Secret  Com- 
miitees.     The    progress   of   the  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  House  of  Conrmons, 
for  instance,  was  as  follows  : — • 
1 .  The  Prince,  in  his  speech,  speaks 
oi  designing  and  evil- minded mcu^ 
who  are  endeavouring  to  seduce 
the   people    into   unlawful   acts; 
and  he  expresses  his  confidence, 
that  Parliament  will  cordially  co- 
Gperaie    with  him  in  supi)ressing 
this  evil. 
^2.  The    Ministers    bring,     by    the 
Princess  order,  a  Bag,  containing 
a  parcel   of  papers,  which,  they 
say,  prove  that  there  is  a  design 
to  make  a  revolution  and  destroy 
the  government ;  and,  upon  this, 
they  moved  for  a  Secret  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  contents 
of  the  Bag,  and  to  make  a  Re- 
port  to   i\\e   whole    House    upon 
the  subject,  and  to  say  uhai ought 
to    be  done  in    consoquence   of 
th^^se  contents. 
3.  The  Committee  was  appointed  in, 
this  way  :    It   was  to  consist  o} 
iicenfi/'One  members.    Each  mem- 
ber tf  (lie  Houee  put  21  names 
upon   a  bit  of  pnper,    and   then 
put  that  paper  into   a  glass,    or 
box.     Then  the  whole  of  (he  pa- 
pers  arc    taken  out,  and   the  21 
men,  whose  names   are  upgn  the 
gren test  number  of  bits  ©f  paper, 
are  the  Committee  I    So  jou  see, 
that  CA\   whiehC'Vcr  sida   the   ma- 


jority of  the  House  is,  that  side 
must  have  the  choosing    of  the 
Committee.  Thi^  is  called  choos- 
ing by  ballot  ;  but,  what  people 
in  general  think  about  ballU   is, 
til  at  the  names  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  are  put  into  a 
glass,  or  box,  and  then  the  (irst 
twenty -^one,  taken  o\xi  promiscU' 
Giisli/,  like  a  jurij,  are  the  Com- 
mitlce.  You  see,  that  this   is  no 
such  a  thing;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
so  well  known  who  would  be  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  that 
Mr.  Brougham  actually  read  the 
21  names  to  the  House  before  the 
papers  were  put  into  the  box^ 

4.  This  was  the  Committee,  to  whom 
the  papers  were  roferred.  They 
assembled,  looked  at  the  contents 
»f  the  Bag,  which  contents  had 
been  collected  by  the  ministers. 

5.  They  made  a  Report ;  that  is  t» 
say,  they  drew  up  an  account, 
founded  on  these  papers,  and  laid 
it  before  the  House.  And,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  thfe 
Report  concludes  with  stating, 
that  the  Laio^f,  as  they  nozs  stand, 
are  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the 

4 

peace  of  the  country. 

6.  The  Ministers  come  and  propose 
new  laics;  one  to  make  it  death 
to  attempt  to  seduce  either  sol- 
diers or  sailors  from  their  duty 
another  to  make  it  treason  to  do 
certain  acts  relative  to  the  en- 
dangering   the     person    of   the 
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'Prince  Regent;  another  to  pre- 
vent puWic  meetings  unle^  un- 
der  new   regulations,    and     for 
checking  the  circulation  of  cer- 
tain   pamphlets,    &c. ;    and   an- 
other, wliich  is  the  all-in-all,  for 
suspending  the  Habeas   0)rpus 
Act,  and,  thereby,  putting  every 
man's  person    in    the   power  of 
the   Ministers,    to    enable  them 
to  shut    it  up   at    their    absolute 
pleasure^  without  any  limit  what- 
ever, except   that  the  Act,   as  it 
now  stands,   is  to  last  only  ti«ll 
JiUf/  next;  but,  this  Act  may  be 
reneioed  befort^  July   next,   and, 
that  it  will  be  renewed,  who  can 
doubt?      For,    can   the  country 
possibly  be  tnore  quiet  then  than 
it  is  now  ? 
After  this  brief  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,  which   have  more    immedi- 
ately led    to    the   shocking    state  of 
things,  it  will    only  be  necessary  to 
insert  the  Reports  themselves,  in  or- 
der to  enable  y«u  to  form  a  correct 
judgment    as    to  the  grounds  of   the 
laws  that  liavc  been  passed.     These 
Reports   are    immortal  documents, — 
They  should  be  read  by  you  all,  and 
preserved  as  you  would  preserve  your 
cye-sig1it.     Read  them  over  and  over 
again  ;    put  them  by    and   thc^n  take 
them  out  again.     How  you,  my  good 
neighbours,    awd    ail    tlie    people    of 
England,   will    be    surprised    to  findj 
that,   upon    these    Reports    of  Com- 
uaittecs   formed    as    above    described, 


and  without  any  evidefice  of  any  sort 
submitted  to  their  oz;;n  inspection^  the 
two  Houses  have,  by  vast  majorities, 
proceeded  to  take  away  even  our per^ 
sonal  safety^  and  to  make  it  possiblft 
for  any  man,  however  innocent,  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  bed  and  carried  away 
to  a  prison,  without  any  hearings  eveji 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
shall  sign  the  warraut  for  his  impri- 
sonment. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  nation  to 
make  all  the  legal  efforts  in  their 
power  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  this  terri- 
ble law  of  suspensions  the  first  thing  is 
to  make  thera  cUarly  understand  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  passed  ; 
to  make  them  see  the  alleged  grounds, 
and  to  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  real  grounds.  When  that  is 
done,  they  will  have  the  matter  full  in 
their  minds  ;  and  they  will  see  what  it 
is  that  has  produced  the  evil. 

It  is  said,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
has  been  suspended  before,  so  that  .this 
is  no  new  thing.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  point  of  great  moment.  The  Act 
has  been  suspended  before  ;  but  un- 
der what  circumstances?  It  was  sus- 
pended in  the  reign  of  George  I.  when 
there  was  a  Pretender  to  the  Throne 
living  in  France,  and  supported  by  the 
king  of  France,  and  when  there  were 
many  powerful  men  in  England  who 
were  plotting  wl.1i  that  Pretender  to 
bring  him  over,  and  to  put  down  the 
Family  then  upon  the  throne.  Were 
Ihess  eircumstanc€S  tike  those  of  tb* 
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pifesent  ^ay  ?  A  French  army  vras 
ifieii  in  readiness  to  come  over  to 
assist  that  Pretender,  and  it  was  very 
y/e\\  known,  that  many  men,  and  men 
of  weight  too,  were  rea^i/  to  joiti 
ikat  French  army.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  give  great  powers  to  the 
government  in  order  that  they  might, 
upon  any  sudden  emergency,  lay  hold 
♦f  any  man  suspected  of  a  design  to 
aid  in  such  an  enterprige ;  bdeanse,  if 
fe'uiTcred  to  remain  at  large,  he  wight 
join  the  enemy  and  greatly  add  l^-the 
danger  and  the  blt)©dsiied.  Bni  does 
gny  SHch  cause  of  fear  exist  noic  ?  We 
«€  at  peace,  and  in  close  alliance,  with 
*M  the  kiogs  ©f  Europe;  their  swijjects 
Of «  all  in  a  state  of  f^ai»t  submission ; 
iJiere  is  no  PretCRder;  n«  man  at 
ibenae,  who  has  any  A?eight  at  all,  pro- 
poses^ or  CTCn  hinti!  at,  any  cha»ge  in 
the  estabhshed  things  of  the  eoiinfry; 
ib^re  has  been  no  attempt  of  any 
aort  to  «ffeci  Reform  by  T»iole»ce ; 
*Dd,  therefore,  there  is  no  «ort  of  re- 
«0fnbl»n«e  in  i^  circumfitaiices  •f  the 
tip«  estses. 

In  the  rej^  of  Ceotge  il.  the  JKa- 
^eas  Corpus  A©t  was  suspexided ;  but 
t^en,  not  eniy  wa«  iJiere  a  Pyeiender 
iiving  i*B  France  aad  enetmrag^d  and 
supported  by  the  kaftg  of  Frai>#«,  but 
Ite  actn&Hy  laadsd  in  S<M)tiaad,  waig 
jeiDtedbylajjfenumbersaJid  bj  several 
iiobiemen,  marcived  towards  London 


liament  to  empower  the  Minrsters  t* 
seize  and  keep  safe  persons  fuipected 
of  a  design  to  join  the  6nemy,  But^ 
to  attempt  to  justify  the  suspenfiioa 
now,  becaose  a  suspension  took  place 
then^  would  be  like  proposing  to  cut 
off  a  man's  erm  on  account  of  a  pin* 
scratch  upon  his  iinger,  Because  a> 
man's  arm  had  once  been  cut  off  on 
aecount  of  a  mortification  ef  hi« 
hand. 

The  act  was  suspended  during  tk^ 
first  war  egainst  the  French  Reve«^ 
lutionists.  But,  at  that  time,  we  were 
at  war  with  a  very  populous. and  pew-^ 
&rful  nation,  who  had  destroyed  thei# 
Church  and  Nebility,  put  their  kinj 
te  death,  declared  their  country  to  be 
a  Republic,  and  had  offered  their  as- 
sistance to  any  other  oppressed  people 
to  enable  them  to  do  the  same  in  Umf 
country.  This  was  denied  to  aim  at 
Eiigland  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  wa# 
this  pretend.  Thea  it  is  eertaialf 
true,  that  deleyatos  frem  Societies  i« 
Eaf laiMl  had  ^^He  te,  and  been  reeeiv* 
tjd  by  the  French  CoBventien.  Thi» 
wa«  another  pr€ten^.  It  is  ake  cer- 
tain, thet^  in  maoy  pubiicatiens  and, 
epee<:h©«  it  was  openly  avewed,  that  U 
wo«Id  be  desir-ablo  to  ereet  a  Repub^ 
Uc  in  Engiaad.  Most  men  of  Hbewij 
mknds  opposed  aiost  strenuously  tli 
sttspeasion  even  ik&n.  "Yet  takinj 
iaio  view  only    the  circumstance  ol 


at  fche  head  of  an  atmy,  aad  got  as  far  u^ar,  and  the  nhwaeter  of  the  er^wj  ; 
as  Carlisle.  fe^cder  siwh  eircum-  and  svspposing  bo  Rep^iblican  dosigns 
vtasKjes  u  was   tk»  «kt4y45f  4ke  Par-  i  to  hss-e  rcattf   e%hi^\    takiti^  th%' 
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matter  in  this  Kgbt,  how  verif  differird 
are  the  two  ca«es  I    Not  only  are  we  at 
peace  now  Avith  all  the  world ;  but  a 
war  18  almost  impossible.     Not  only 
are  the  French  not  republicans,  btat 
^ey  are  become i?oya^9^*,  after  Iraving 
tried  Republicanism,  and  we  are  daily 
^nd  hourly  told,  that  they  are>  happy 
-under  their  return  to  a  kingly  govern- 
inent;    and,  so  far  from   tlieir  king 
being  our  cneuiy,  he  js .our^ft^72rf  an(! 
j^Iy.     Not  only  h?ire  we  nothing  from 
without  to  encourage  any   body  hexe 
to  think  of  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government^;  but  ihe  -very  men,  who, 
through  the  press,  justify  this  suspen- 
sion  of   our   liberties    and    even  our 
Personal  Sitfef^^  tell  us,  in  the  same 
brealh,  that  we  live  under  a  govern- 
ment, wliirh  is  the  admiration  and  env^ 
of  the  world ! 

Therefore  if  I  were  4c  allow,  which 
I  do  not,  that  the  suspension  was 
justifiable  during  the  war  against  the 
French  ilepubiicans,  I  should  for  the 
very  same  reasons,  amongst  many 
others,  deny  that  it  was  justiiiable 
noiv.  Thus  then,  the  assertion,  that 
the  suspension  is  not  a  new  thing  is  all 
sophistry;  it  is  a  base  attempt  (o  de- 
ceive the  people,  to  blind  them,  to 
hush  their  well-grounded  fears,  and 
to  reconcile  them  to  a  measure,  which, 
if  it  remain  any  considerable  tiilie  in 
forcf,  must,  as  every  one  must  see, 
be  the  cause  of  endless  misery  and 
iegradation. 

1  am  well  aware,  IhaX  there  ?rc  peo- 


ple enough   to   say:    ^' AV^^*^  'S  (1>C 
^'  Suspenslou  of  tlie  Habeas   Corpus 
*'  Act  to  rm?     I  am  on  the  side  of 
**  tlM  Ministers;   9t,  I  never  meddlt 
"  with  politiQ^,     I  shall  be  as  safe  aS 
^'  if  the  act  had  never  passed.     The 
'^  act  will  be  a  dead  letter  as  far  as 
^'  relates  to  we:^     So  it  will,  perhaps, 
80  to  direct  effect ;    and  it  certainty' 
^ill  be  so  ai  far  as  relates  io  hor&es, 
oxcJB,  mules,  asses,  hogs,  dogs,  cats, 
poultry,  fish,  posts,  and  stones ;  but,  the 
man,  who  docs  not  perceive,  tJiat  this 
act  will  afiecthim  indirectiy,  and  who 
doe>  not  feel  paUi  and  shame  at  seeing 
it  passed   under  the  present  cirtum* 
stances,  fs,  in  the  scale  of  animal  hfe, 
far  inferior  in  merit  to  a  horse  or  a 
dog.     The  truth  Is,  that  every  man, 
be  he  who  or  whiU  he  may,    unless 
selfishness  has  made  him  a  brute,  does 
feel  deep  sorrow  arid  shame  upon  this 
occasion ;    and,  these   ihiserable  pre- 
tences  of  being  contented  under  this 
state  of  thiags,  aad  of  not  being  af- 
fected by  it,  arise  out  of  a  desire  to 
hide  the  pain   and   shame  that   they 
feel  :  io  hide  the  feeling   from   their 
neighbours,   and,    if  it  were  possible, 
from  themselves;  just  as  we  always 
hear  men  endeavour  to  console  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  things  which  tl^ey 
see  no  prospect  of  preserving  or  re- 
gaining ;  though  the  very  same  tilings 
had  been  but  a  little  while  before  tiie 
pride  anU  the  happiness  of  th-eir  Hyci. 
This   pretence   however   will    beconi'j 
('MQTy  day  more  faihianuble.     To  af- 
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feet  to  despise  the  Personal  Safety 
Law  wUl  be  as  much  in  fashion  as  it 
is  amongst  cast-off  lovers  to  affect  to 
despise  their  former  sweet-hearts ; 
and,  in  a  very  sbort  time,  if  the  sus- 
pension act  be  permitted  to  continue 
in  force,  we  shall  hear  it  applauded  as 
a  iiicJy  measure,  just  as  we  did  the 
stoppage  of  cash-payments  at  the 
Bank,  which  for  a  little  while,  was 
regarded  as  the'  mo^t  ruinous  measure 
that  ever  was  adopted,  and  which, 
nozv^  it  has  proved  to  be,  that  mea- 
sure being  ihe  great  cause  of  all  tiie 
present  miseries,  and  even  of  these 
]ast  fatal  measures  of  restraint. — 
"When  that  measure  was  ^i^t  adopt- 
ed, it  was  only  for  six  zceeks;  then 
fer  three  months',  then  for  a  year ! 
then  t6  the  end  of  ihe  uar ;  then  for 
t\\e  first  year  of  peace  ;  then  for  one 
more  year;  then  for  the  nezo  zzar ; 
then  for  a  year  of  peace;  and  now 
for  iiso  years  :  and  thus  it  has  already 
gt)ne  on  foi^  twenty  years!  And,  if 
the  Suspension  of  (he  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  be  sufiered  to  be  renewed  but 
once ;  if  it  be  not  repealed  indeed 
almost  immediately,  what  hone  can 
any  man  of  sense  enterlarn,  that  it 
will  ever  he  repealed  ?  Can  the  Coun- 
try ever  be  ?nors  q:tict  than  it  is  now  ? 
Ciin  it  be  more  prosperous  and  less 
lidscrabU  as  long  as  the  funding  sys- 
'tfm  to  its  jiresent  e.xtcnt  Shall  iabt  ? 
Will  connrerce,  manufactures,  ai-.d 
zjgiicultnrc  revive  under  tiiat  load 
whith   hr.s  cruihi'd    theai    to  pieces  ? 


IVhen,  then,  if  not  wozr,  is  (his  act 
ever  to  be  repealed  ?  it  has  been 
passed  in  a  time  oi  profound  peace  ;  it 
cannot  be  denied  thai  the  patience  of 
the  people  has  been  unparalleled; 
they  have  met  in  immense  multitudes 
ail  over  the  kingdom  to  petition; 
they  have  been  guilty  of  no  outrages, 
no  breaches  of  the  peace ;  goaded 
and  provoked  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
they  have  made  no  attacks  on  the  per- 
sons or  the  property  of  the  rich: 
and,  if  the  act  be  cillod  for  noxD, 
when,  I  again  ask,  is  it  to  cease r 
IVhen  is  to  come  the  time,  when  it 
will  not  be  called  for,  and  when  there 
will  not  be  found  persons  to  justify 
its  continuance  \ 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  deceive 
himself  with  the  expectation  of  a 
return  from  this  path  at  some  future 
time.  The  Petitions  for  a  rei  eal  must 
be  sent  up  nozo  or  never.  It  will  be  a 
striking  fact  in  history,  that,  on  the 
very  night  that  this  Bill  made  its  last 
appearance  in  the  Iloyse  of  Common?, 
there  lay  upon  the  floor  of  that 
House,  nearly  six  hundred  pelltions. 
signed  by  one  million  ar^  sixty  thou.-, 
sandmen,  praying  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  They  had  been  carried 
down  in  Hackney  Coaches,  and  had 
been  carried  in  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  Lord  Cochrane  ;  and  when  the 
two  Masters  in  Cliar.cery  came  in  to 
aunoi'.r.ce  that  tlie  Lords  had  finished 
the  Bill,  thpy  were  unable  to  approach 
t!\e  table,  the  whole  sj)aos'j   cf  several 
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yard5,   from   the    Bar  to  the   Table, 
being  filled  with  this  immense  heap  of 
Petitions!      There  had  been  petitions, 
with  several  hundred  thousand  names, 
presented  before,  and  praying  for  the 
same  thing  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
when  the   Bill    came  down  from  the 
Lord«,  emphatically  observed,  *'  That 
Bill  is  the  answer  to  these  Petitions;  " 
an  observation  which  History  will  not 
forget  in  recording  (he  occurrences  ol 
these   disgraceful   times.      I   believe, 
that,  in  the  whole,  more  than  one  mil- 
Hon   and  a  half  of  men  have  signed 
Petitions   for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
upon  the  principles  oi  Annual  Parlia- 
ments and  Universal  Suffrage  j   and, 
this  has  been  done  \w  the  most  fair  and 
ooen  manner.     In  the  li  millions,  or 
thereabouts,  of  the  n-atives  of  England 
and  Scotland,  there  cannot  be  more 
than    about   two    millions   of  active, 
sturdy  men.     However,   suppose  the 
farnilies  to  be  txco  millions  and  a  half 
and  that  there  be  one  active  man  to 
each   family,   a  majoriti/  of  the  active 
men  of  the  nation  have  petitioned  upon 
this  oceasion,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent 
petitioning.     But,  the  trtith  is,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  petitions  are 
not  yet  com*  in;  and,  if  no  measures 
of  prevention,   no  menaces,  no  undue 
iiiiluence,  had  been  made  use  of,  there 
would,    I  am    convinced,    have  been 
nine  tenths  of  the  names  of  all  the  men 
in  the  country  to  these  petitions. 


This,  therefore,  I's  THE  PRAYETl 
OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Let  our  adver- 
saries say  or  do  what  they  will,  this 
is  the  PEOPLE'S  Pi^lAYER  ;  and, 
though  Corruption  may  call  it  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Const!-, 
tution,  this  prayer,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, will  he  finally  heard.  I,  for 
my  part,  as  far  as  I  have  power,  will 
always  contend  for  this  as  our  right. 
We  have  by  reference  to  law  and  by 
an  appeal  to  reason^  proved  it  to  be 
otir  right;  and,  we  have  received 
no  answer. 

It  was  my  intention  to  enter  hcjrc 
into  a  description  of  the  other  Bills 
that  are  now  passing ;  but,  I  have 
not  room  in  this  Number,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  publish  the 
Reports^  bepauat  we  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  ^neio  sor/  of  rule,  and  th« 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  to 
refer  to  the  sources  from  whence  ifc 
has  sprung,  Jieep  this  Number,  I 
beg  of  you;  fqr  we  shall  often  have 
to  speak  of  it.  In  entering  upon  thi3 
new  stalo  of  things,  we  ought  first  to 
trace  the  causes  of  if,  and  then  to  ^et 
at  a  clear  notion  of  z:hat  il  is.  TJiis 
we  shall  do  in  the  course  of  the  Next 
Number;  and  then  we  shall  have  to 
make  all  the  legal  exertions  in  our 
power  to  get  rid  of  this  deep  disgrace 
on  ourselves  and  our  country. 

I  am  jour  friend^ 

Wm.  Gobbktt. 
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REPORT    hj    the    LORDS     COBI- 

MITTEES  appointed  «  Secret  Com- 
mittee  to  inqjdre  into  certain  3Ieetings 
mid  CoinbinntiGns  endangerinrf  the  Piih- 
lic  TranquillitTfy  and'  to  report  to  the 
House  as  they  shall  see  Occasion. 

Ordered  to  Repoi-f. 

Tliat  the  Committee  have  tnet,  and 
i^ve  proceeded  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  referred  to  them. 

Their  attention  was  in  tJie  first  instance 
directed  to  those  which  reliite  to  Uie  me- 
tropolis; and  they  h;ive  found  therein  such 
evidence  as  leaves  no  doubl  in  their  minds 
lliat  a  traitorous  conspiracy  has  bcert 
formed  in  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose 
of  overlljrowin,^,  by  means  of  a  general 
i'nsurrection,  the  established  Government, 
Laws,  and  Constitution  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  of  effecting  a  general  phmder  and  di- 
vision of  property. 

In  thf^  last  autumn  varicus  consulta- 
tions were  held  by  persons  in  the  me^^'O- 
polis  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  Diffe- 
rent meiisurcs  of  the  most  extensive  and 
dangerous  nature  were  resolved  upon; 
partial  preparations  were  made  for  their 
f^xecution,  and  various  plans  were  dis-* 
tasscd  for  colleGting  a  force  sufficient  for 
that  purjxjse.  But  at  a  subsequent  con- 
sultation another  plan  w^as  adopted,  which 
was,  to  get  ji  great  immber  of  men  toge- 
f h'er  to  see  what  force  cou'vl  be  raised ; 
and  it  was  «'^recd  tfiat  tlfu  best  way  to  get 
them  together  woii Id  be  to.€;dl  a  public 
iweeting. — Spa  Helds  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  affordinjf  the  greatest  facilities 
for  entering'  the  town,  and  attacking  the 
most  important  points  in  the  city.  In 
pursHance  of  this  design,  and  in  order  to 
r.ssemblG  in  the  ueiirhboiirhood  ©f  Lon- 
don a  great  nnmbcr  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  tlie  conimuuiiy,  and  particularly  of 
Uios#  In  whose  minsis  tiie  pressure  of  the 
ti»nes  might  he  supposed  to  have  excited 
dTsatiection  arfd  disc«utenl ^  advertisenl^cut.s 
were  iH^(.•it.ed  iu  new£p:ipers,  and  hand- 


bills were  industriously  distributed,  invi- 
ting the  distressed  manufacturers,  mari- 
ners, artizairs  and  others  to  dissemble  at 
that  place  on  the  15th  of  November.  A 
large  body  of  people  accordingly  assem^ 
bled  at  the  time  and  place  prescribed. 
The  most  inflammatory  language  wajs 
there  held  to  the  multitude,  havhig  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  excite  them  to  outrage 
and  violence ;  and  the  meeting  was  in 
fact  followed  by  some  acts  of  plunder  and 
riot.  A  petition  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  was  agreed  to  at  that 
meetiag,  and  an  adjournment  to  Palace 
Yard  on  the  first  day  after  the  meetiog  of 
Parliament  was  proposed  ;  but  the  second 
of  December  was  subsequently  fixed  upon 
(on  the  proposition  of  one  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  plans  alrofidy  deseribed) 
for  another  meeting  in  Spa  Fields ;  and 
that  day  appears  to  have  been  determined 
Qpon  for  the  execution  of  their  design. 

Various  schemes  were  fonned  for  this 
purpose;  amongst  them  was  a  general 
a  ad  forcible  liberation  of  all  persons  con- 
fined ill  the  different  prisons  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  into  some  of  which,  in  order  to 
facilitiite  its  execution,  an  address  to  the 
prisoners  was  introduced,  assuring  them 
that  their  liberty  would  be  restored  under 
a  new  Government  5  annonncing  the  in- 
tended nttack  upon  all  the  prisons  for  that? 
day ;  apprizing  the  prisoners  that  arms 
would  be  ready  for  them  ;  exhorting  theei 
io  be  prepared  with  the  national  f  ri-colour 
corkadfe,  and  to  co-operate  by  the  most 
violent  and  sanguinary  means  to  ensur« 
success. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  set  fire  to  various, 
barracks,  and  steps  were  taken  to  ascerT 
tain  and  prepare  the  means  of  effecting 
this  purpose.  An  attack  upon  the  Tower 
and  the  Bank,  and  other  points  of  impor- 
tance, was,  after  previous  consul tatioas, 
finally  determined  upon.  Pikes  and  arms 
to  a  certain  extent  were  actually  provided, 
arid  leaders  were  iKuned,  among  whom 
the  jioinfs  of  attack  were  distributed.  It 
f«4rthpr  appears  that  the  interval  betviTca 
the  two  mccfiniis  uas  employed  witii  ufi^ 
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reiiiittin^  assiduity  by  some  of  the  niest 
active  agitators  in  takitig  regular  circuits 
Ihroirgh  different  quarters  of  the  town.  In 
the»e  they  eitFier  resorted  to  tfee  estabhsh- 
ed  clubs  or  societies,  or  laboured  in  con- 
versations,   apparcully   casual,  at  jDiiblic 
houses,  to  work   up  the  qiinds  of  those 
with  whom   tlicy  coDvejsed  jiito  such  a 
state  of  ferr.!eiit  and  irrifation  as  to  ren- 
der  them,  whoa    collected  iu   su0icicDt 
M'cr.tcrs,  for  whatever  ostenrsible  purpose, 
tlie  jfit  aBd  reacly  iustrumeiitB  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  project,  Lowevei'  rash  and 
desperate.     In  the  course  of  these  circuits 
one  of  their  chief  objects  appears  to  have 
been  to  take  every  opporUiuity  cf  attempt- 
ing to  seduce  from  their  allegiance  the 
soldiers  of  the  ditierent  guard  and  at  the 
Barracks.     The    principal    persons  con- 
cerned iu  this  plan  actually  proceeded  to 
Spa-Fields  on  the  second  of  Deeember, 
some  of  thern  with  conee^ied  armfi^  and 
with  amrauiiition   previously  prepared  j 
they  had  aiso  provided  themselves  with 
trixcolour  flags,  and  with  a  standard  bear- 
ing   the   following   inscription  :    "  The 
brave   Soldiers  are  our  Brothers ;    troat 
them  kindly;*'    and  also  with  tri-colour 
cockades,  evidently  adopted  as  the  signal 
of  revolution.     After  much  inflammatory 
language,  a  direct  invitation  was  by  one 
of  these  persons  addressed  to  the  multitude 
to  proceed  immediately  to  actual  insur- 
rection :  atid  it  appears  quite  certain,  that 
the  acts  of  phinder  which  wera  peipe- 
trated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms, 
and  the  other  measures  of  open  insurrec- 
tion which  followed,  were  not  accidental 
or  unpremeditated,  but   had  been  delibe- 
rately preconcerted,  as  parts  of  a  general 
jalan  of  rebelhon  and  revolutioii.     There 
appears  also  strong  reason  to  beheve  that 
he  ^ecution  of  tlioseprojeG-ts  at  that  par- 
cular  time  was  expected  by  some  of  Ihe 
sociations   in  distant  parts  of  tiic  coiin- 
K     'i'he  conspirators  seem  to  hafe  had 
^  fullest  confidence  of  success ;    and  a 
P^uasion  has  subsequently  been  express- 
<^<mongst  them,  that  their  plans  could 
i'/lbeeii  defeated  ouly  by  casual  and  un- 


expected circumstances.  Even  after  the 
failure  of  th^  attempt,  the  same  plans  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Your  Committee  are  deeply  concerned 
to  be  compelled,  in  further  execu'tion  of 
their  duty,  to  report  their  full  conviction 
that  designs  of  this  nature  have  not  been 
confined  to  tlie  capital,  but  have  been  ex- 
tended alid  are  still  extending  widely  iw 
many  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  par- 
ti<u!arlyin  some  of  the  most  populous  an4 
manufacturing  districts. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  2d  of  Dccembw 
in  Spa-fields,  that  part  of  the  assembly 
which  had  not  engaged  in  the  acts  ©f 
plunder  and  insurrection  before  meidioni- 
ed,  came  to  a  resolution  t&  adjourn  the 
meeting  to  the  second  Moj^day  aft^r  the- 
Meeting  of  v*<;rliament,  namely,  the  lotfe 
of  Febrnary  ;  and  it  appears  by  ihe  paper* 
referred  to  the  Committee,  that  meetingssi 
in  vatious  parts  of  the  oouiitry,  conform- 
ably to  a  plan  settled  by  t)ie  leading 
persons  in  London  at  an  early  peri-od, 
were  intended  to  be  hold  on  the  sam«* 
day. 

It  apj>cars  manifest  tliftt  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  various  parts,  both  of  England 
and  ScotlaHd,  iw  forwarding  the  plans  of 
Revolution,  have  constantly  waited  for 
the  example  of  the  metropolis.  Intelli- 
gence  of  the  event  of  the  naeoting  there  on 
the  second  of  December  wavs  anxiously 
expected  ;  and  as  the  first  report  of  the 
beginning  of  the  disturbance  excited  in  a 
higii  degree  the  spirits  of  tlte  disaffccled 
30  its  speedy  suppression  produced  ihe  ex/* 
pression  of  strong  feelings  of  di.«*appoin1- 
ment.  Had  it  even  partially  succeeded, 
there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  naorfe 
general  rising  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Since  that  time  it  appears  to  be 
the  previii]i:;g  impression  amongst  th^ 
leading  malcontents  in  the  country,  that 
it  is  expedient  for  them  to  wait  till  tlie 
whold  kingdom  slial!  (ac(;or<4ing  to  their 
expression)  be  more,  completely  organi-- 
zed,  and  more  ripe  for  tiction. 

What  i.s;  meaiit  b.y  rcmpletxrlj  or^ni^ii>^.> 
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the  coantry  is  but  too  evident  from  tlie 
papers  before  the  committee.  It  app>ears 
clearly  that  the  object  is,  by  means  of 
RWMeties  or  clubs,  estabhshed  or  to  be 
I'&tablished  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
Uiider  pretence  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
to  infect  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the 
comnmnity,  and  particularly  of  those 
whose  situation  most  exposes  them  to 
Mich  impressions,  with  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  disatfection,  of  insubordination, 
and  contempt  of  all  law,  religion,  and  mo- 
rality, and  to  liokl  out  to  them  the  plun- 
<ler  and  division  wf  all  property,  as  the 
nijftn  object  of  their  cftbrts,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  tiieir  natural  rights  j  ar>d  no  en- 
deavours are  omitted  to  prepare  them  to 
take  up  aynis  on  the  first  signal  for  ac- 
C^unplishing  these desig,Tis. 

It  is  on  ti)ese  grouiKts  that  your  Com- 
mittee have  been  led  to  look  with  parti- 
cular anxiety  to  the  formation,  principles, 
and  conduct  of  those  societies  or  clubs  by 
which  the  ends  of  the  disaffected  have 
been  hitherto  so  tiiufjh  foFwarded,  and  arc 
expected  by  them  to  be  finally  accom- 
plished. iVbmy  of  these  societies  pass 
under  the  denomination  of  Hampden 
Clubs.  Under  this  title,  societies  of  very 
Various  descriptions  appear  to  have  been 
formcdy  all  professing  their  object  to  be 
Parliamentary  Reform.  This  name  and 
thfir  professions  may  have  induced  many 
|>ersons  to  become  members  of  such  socie- 
ties who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  ulti- 
inate  intentiotss  of  many  of  their  leaders  j 
ami  the  Committee  would  by  no  means 
ascribe  to  all  these  societies  the  same 
practices  am)  desicrns  which  they  have 
found  to  be  but  too  prevalent  amongst  a 
large  number  of  them  ;  but  they  find 
that,^  particularly  amoni^'  the  maimfactnr- 
iiag:  and  labouring  classes,  societies  of  this 
d.euomination  hare  been  most  widely  ex- 
teaded,  and  appear  to  have  become  some 
of  the  chief  instruments  of  disseminating 
doctrhies,  and  of  preparing  for  the  ex- 
ecuting of  plans,  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
public  security  and  peace. 

Others  of  the.«te  JSoc-ietics  are  called 
TJiiion  Clubs,  professing  the  same  object 
G^  Parliament;iry  Reform,  but  under  these 
wortls  understanding  lJniversa;l  Suffrage 
ami  Annual  Parliaments — projects  which 
evidently  involve  not  any  qunlified  or  par- 
tial change,  but  a,  total  subversion  of  the 
British  (^onstituliou.  It  appears  that  there; 
is  a  J.OMdon  Union  Society,  and  branch 
liiions corresponding  with  it,  and  affilia- 
ted tt")  it.  Others  of  these  Societies  have 
adopted  the  name  of  Spenceau  Philan- 
tluopiirfsj    and  it  was   by  mc!»bers  of  a 


club  of  this  description  that  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators  in  London  were  dis- 
cussed and  prepared  for  execution. 

The  principles  of  these  last  associations 
seem  to  be  spreading  rapidly  among  the 
other  Societies  which  have  been  formed, 
and  are  daily  forming  under  that  and 
other  denominations  in  the  country. 
Among  the  persons  adopting  these  prin- 
ciples, it  is  common  to  disclaim  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  rs  unworthy  of  their 
attention.  Their  objects  are  avowe-j  in  a 
handbill  dispersed  by  the  Society  of  that 
description  in  London,  and  in  numerous 
other  publications.  These  objects  are, 
"  a  parochial  partnership  in  land,  on  the 
"  principle  that  the  land-holders  are  not 
"  proprietors  in  chief;  that  they  are  but 
**  the  stewards  of  the  public  ;  that  the 
"  land  is  the  people's  farm  j  that  landed 
**  monopoly  is  contrary  ta  the  spirit  of 
**  Christianity,  and  destructive  of  the  in- 
"  dependence  and  morality  of  mankind." 

The  Societies  under  these  ditferent 
names  are  so  numerous  and  so  various, 
th:it  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete view  of  al!  of  them,  or  to  compre- 
hend them  under  any  general  description. 

The  country  Societies  are  prmcipally  to 
be  found  in  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Nottingham, 
Mausfield,  Derby,  Chesteriield,  Siieflield, 
Black burne,  jNIiuichester,  Birmingham, 
and  Norwich,  and  in  Glasgovv  and  its  vi- 
cinity J  but  they  extend  and  are  spreading, 
in  some  parts  of  the  countrj',  t®  almost 
every  village.  In  addition  to  all  the  arts 
of  seduction,  resort  is  also  had  to  a  system 
of  intimidation,  and  threats  are  held  out 
to  those  who  refuse  to  join.  Their  combi- 
nations are  artfully  contrived  to  secure 
secrecy  in  their  proceedings,  and  to  give 
to  the  leading  merubers  undisputed  au- 
thority over  the  rest.  Oaths  of  secrecy 
have  been  frequently  administered,  some 
of  w  hich  are  of  the  m»st  atrocious  and 
dreadful  import. 

They  do    not,   however,   trust  to   this 
security  alone  to  prevent  discovery  ;  their 
proceedings  are  seldom  reduced   to  writ 
ii:g;    lliey    pass    and    are  communicate' 
by  word  of  mouih.     The  more  numcroi 
meetings  delegate  all   authority  to  a  m 
naging    committee;    and    by  that  cp- 
miUee,   and    by    meetings    of   delegas 
from  the  committee  of  ditferent  societ*> 
every  thing  of  importance  istransactc 

'i'hc   (.'ommittees   themselves    are  ^ 
cautious  of  reducing  any  of  their  pro'-''^-  ' 
ings    to    writing,    conununicating  'tli 
each  othfiT   ouly  by  c!e!c;^ates  auc^^'*" 
sionaries. 
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?t  appears  'that,  in  •some  parts  of  the 
country,  ar»ns  have  Ixeeii  lately  procured 
fey  individual  members  of  these  societies 
in  considerable  <}uantities,  which  can  only 
h;rve  been  done  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
force.  ^Subscriptions  are  also  -generally 
required,  which  although  the  amount  puid 
by  each  hidividual  may  be  very  small, 
iwny  produce,  fix>ni  the  large  numbers 
of  the  contributors,  noinconsiderable  fund. 

The  destructive  objects  which  the 
leading  members  of  these  societies  have 
in  view  are  demonstrated  by  their  puhli- 
Catjipns  and  by  their  pro*;eedings,  all 
equally  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  members,  and  in  general  of  the  poor«" 
classes  of  the  commutiity.  At  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  of  these  societies,  which 
are  often  continued  t©  a  late  hour,  their 
time  is  principally  employed  in  hsl- 
ening  to  speeches  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  social  order,  recommendinj(  a  ge- 
neral equalization  of  property,  antl  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the 
urorab  of  the  hearers,  and  to  destroy  all 
reverence  fbr  religion.  The  land-holder 
has  been  represented  as  a  naonster  which 
must  be  hunted  down,  and  the  f<'ind- 
h.oldor  as  a  still  greater  evil ;  and  both 
have  been  descri'l)ed  as  rapacious  crea- 
tures, who  take  from  the  people  fifteen 
pence  out  of  t'very  quartern  loaf.  They 
have  been  told  that  Parliamentary  ReforiM 
is  no  more  than  a  half  measure,  changing 
only  one  set  of  thieves  for  another;  and 
that  tliey  must  go  to  the  land,  as  nothing 
short  of  that  would  avail  them.  Another 
principal  employment  of  tlreir  time  is  to 
listen  to  publications  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  the  speeches,  contaiMing  the  same 
doctrines,  and  leading  to  tlie  same  pur- 
poses;  and  the  meetings  are  frequently 
terminated,  particularly  in  London,  by 
profane  and  seditious  songs  aud  parodies 
of  parls  of  the  liturgy,  in  which  the 
responses  are  chaunted  by  the  whole  com- 
pany. By  such  means,  and  by  the  pro- 
fession of  open  infidelity  in  wli-ich  some 
of  the  members  indulge  in  their  speeches, 
the  minds  of  those  who  .?ttend  their  mer^t- 
ino^s  are  tainted  and  depraved  j  they  are 
taught  coiitem',.>t  for  ail  decency,  all  la\v, 
all  religion  and  mora-lity,  and  are  thus 
pr(.'[)ared  for  the  most  atrocious  sienes  of 
oiitriige  and  violence. 

Amongst  the  most  etfectual  means  of 
furtheriMg  these  dangerous  designs,  the 
Coniniiilee  think  it  their  duly  particularly 
to  call  iliQ  rtllesition  of  the  House  to  the 
nnremittiiig  activity  which  has  been  em- 
pioyed  throughout  the  kiiigdom  in  c^ru- 


latiiig  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  at  the 

lowest  prices  or  gratuitously,  public^ition* 
of  the  most  seditious  and  inflananalory 
nature,  marked  with  a  peculiar  cliaracter 
of  irreligion  and  blasphemy,  and  tending 
not  only  to  ovcrturfi  the  existing  form  of 
government  and  order  of  society,  hut  to 
root  out  those  principles  upon  which 
alone  awy  government  or  any  society  eau 
be  supported. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  consider 
the  late  attack  upon  His  Royal  Highness* 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  his  way  from 
opening  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
as  an  additional  and  melancholy  proof  of 
the  efiicacy  of  this  system  to  destroy  all 
reverence  for  autl^iority,  and  all  sense  of 
duty,  and  to  expese  to  insult,  indignity, 
and  hazard  the  person  of  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  sovereig;n,  even  in 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  his  royal  functions. 

It  appears  to  be  an  essential  ^rt  of  the 
system  to  take  advantage  of  the  opiX)rtU'- 
nities  afforded  by  pubh(;  meetings,  con- 
voked either  by  the  leaders  of  these  so- 
cieties, or  by  others  in  the  metropolis,  and 
in  populous  places  and  districts,  to  address 
the  UHiUitude  in  ^erms  of  unprece<lented 
licence  and  violence,  amounting  evc\i  in 
some  instam^es  to  an  open  declaration  that, 
in  case  of  non-compliance  witii  their 
[)etitioiis,  the  Sovertign  will  have  for- 
feited his  claim  to  their  allegiance, 
'i'hese  proceedings  are  sul)sequently 
printed  and  circulated,  and  thus, become 
a  fresh  vehicle  for  sedition  and  treason. 

hy  the  frequency  of  these  meetings 
and  by  the  new  |>ractice  of  continuing 
them  (uiider  variinis  pretexts)  by  frequent 
adjournments,  the  mn»ds  of  his  Majesty 'i» 
well-disposed  and  peaceable  subjects  are 
held  in  a  state  of  perjjetuai  agitation  and 
alarm,  'i  ht*  appointment  cf  such  public 
meetings  in  a  variety  of  dirferent  places 
on  the  same  day,  appears  lo  be  consider- 
ed as  I  he  nmst  elieclual  means  of  accom- 
plishing tlie  design*  of  the  disaiR'cted, 
and  must  evidently  in  a  hi;;h  degree  em- 
barrass and  impede  the  exertions  of  all 
civil  powers  applicable  to  the  suppression 
of  disturbances,  distract  the  nlteuiion  of 
(jovernmeiit,  aiid  oblige  the*)!  so  to  sid)- 
divideand  harrass  the  military  t<)rcew!ji(  h 
it  may  be  necessjiry  to  call  in  forlht^  ussis- 
tajice  of  the  civil  power,  as  to  render  it 
inadequate  to  the  maintenance  uf  public 
tfanqudiity. 

Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  he  suQ'cr- 
ed  to  continue  M«ithout  hazarding  Jh-e  most 
inimiyent  and   dreadful    evils  ;     and  al- 
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though  the  Gommittee  do  not  presume  to 
anli*  ipate  the  decisiou  of  Parluiment,  as 
to  the  pHrtioiilar  me;isurcs  to  be  adopted 
in  the  present  etnergency,  the«v:  foci  it, to 
fee  their  d^>ty  to  express  their  decided 
opinion  thr>t  further  provisions  are  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  pubhc 
pence,  and  for  the  protection  of  interests 
in  which  the  happiness  of  every  class  of 
the  coiTimunity  is  deeply  and  equally  in- 
volved. 


REPORT  ef   the  COMMITTEE  of 

SECRECY,  to  ivJwmthe  several  PA- 
PEIiSy  which  were  presented  (sealed 
■vp)  to  the  House,  hy  Lord  Viscount 
Castlereuf/hj  on  the  4th  daif  of  Fehniaiy, 
hy  Contmand  of  A;'s  Roval  Hic/hness 
the  Prince  Hegent.,  were  referred^  and 
who  tvcrc  direvt^sd  to  exatnine  the  Mat- 
ters thereof,  and  report  the  same,  as 
they  sho^Ud  appear  lo  tlieiYiy  to  the 
jPIoiuse ;  have  vnanimoiisL^  agreed  to 
the  following  Report- 

ft  appears  to  your  Committee,  from  the 
most  nttentive  consideration  of  tlie  severnl 
documents  referred  to  them,  that  attempts 
tiave  been  m.ade,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Touatr^',  «s  well  as  in  the  nietropoii«,  to 
take  advantage  of  tke  distress  in  which  the 
labourinj^-  and  manufacturing  classes  of 
the  community  are  at  present  involved, 
to  induce  them  to  look  ^or  immediate  re- 
lief, not  only  in  a  Reforra  of  Parliament 
on  «he  plan  of  univereal  Kufege  and  an- 
nual election,  but  in  a  total  overtiirow  of 
fdl  existing  establishments,  and  in  a  divi- 
sion of  the  landed,  and  extinction  of  the 
fanned  properly  of  the  couistry. 

This  hope  and  prospect  of  spoliation 
J>ave  been  actively  and  industriously  pro- 
pagated hy  several  Societies,  openly  e;xist. 
»Mg  in  the  metropolis,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Spericeans  :  a  title  which, 
«hei»  have  assumed  in  consequence  of 
tirjvinj?  revived  the  principles,  with  some 
variation,  of  a  yisionary  writer  of  tiie 
iiame  of  *S'/;««f^; 'which  first  appeared  in 
■«   publication   of  his  near  tvvejity  years 

4»«"0. 

It  a[>|)ears  that  at  some  of  these  Socie- 
lies,  held  during  the  last  month,  the 
«;ireRii'jn  'tvas  discussed,  whether  the 
vMf'ctin^rs  for  Parliaraewtary  Reform  were 
«;jU- irirted  to  mislead  or  enlighten  tlie 
fUblic.  Jn  H;e  course  of  (be  debates  upon 
ivhich  question,  is  was  strongly  urged 
"  that  ParliiHii^f'utary  Reform  was  only  a 
•  kolf  ro*-;s«>Urre.v  that  they  must  Jk>ok  to  the 


"  land,  for  nothing  «hort  of  that  would 
"  ever  avail  them  :  that  we  had  bo  Con- 
"  stitution,  there  being  no  bo«k  in  whicfe 
**  it  could  be  found,  nor  any  man  that 
"  co-uld  tell  what  it  was."  In  another  dis- 
cussion upon  the  question,  "  Whether  the 
"  practical  establishment  of  Spencers  Plan 
"  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  preM«t 
"  distresses,"  one  «f  the  doctrines  main- 
tained was,  that  "  the  land-holder  was  a 
**  moiister  to  be  hunted  down  ;  but  that 
"  they  should  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
**  amused  ;  that  tlaere  was  a  greater  ej^il, 
"  namely  the  fund-holder :  that  these 
"  were  the  rapacious  wrelche*  that  took 
"  fifteen  pence  out  of  every  quartern  loaf. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  these  mcet- 
inp^s  the  most  blasphemous  expresJiona 
and  doctrines  are  openly  and  repeatedly 
advanced  ;  that  as  the  meetings  are  [!)ro- 
fessed  to  be  of  a  cK>nvivial  nature,  the  po- 
litical debates  and  readings,  are  usually 
followe<l  bysorts^s,  in  many  of  which  the 
most  inflamniatory  topics  are  introduced, 
some  of  a  seditious  and  treaeonrible  nature, 
and  others  under  the  form  of  profane  and 
indecent  parodies  of  the  Liturgy  and  of 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

These  Societies  appear  to  have  extended 
themselves ;  and  there  are  traces  of  the 
existence  of  a  Committee  called  Cdnservct- 
tire,  directing  the  operations  of  the  whol«. 
The  doctrines  above  mentioned  have 
been  most  systematicallf  and  industriously 
drsseminated  amongst  mechanics  and  ma- 
nufacturers, discharged  solcfiers  and  sai- 
lors, and  labourers  of  all  descriptions;^ 
they  have  been  itjcalcated  at  frequent  ap- 
pointed meetings,  and  at  various  places, 
6f/  speakers,  who  have  made  the  distresses 
of  the  times  topics  aJ  excitement  and  in- 
Jiavimation :  and  they  have  been  circu- 
lated, with  incredible  activity  and  perse- 
verance, in  cheap  and  often  gratuitous 
publications.  It  has  been  proved,  to  the 
entire  satisfiiction  of  your  Committee,  thaf 
some  members  of  these  Societies,  acting 
by  delegated  or  assumed  authority,  as  an 
executive  Committee  of  the  whole,  con- 
ceived the  project,  and  endeavoured  to 
-prepare  the  means  of  raising  an  insur- 
rection, so  formidable  from  imuibers,  as 
by  dint  of  ph\sical  strength  to  overpower 
all  resistance. 

The  tiiTst  step  towards  the  accoraplish- 
n)ent  of  this  object  was,  by  the  individual 
excrtioi!  ofthc  members  of  the  Committee, 
to  discover  and  j^owp/^i  the  p^'evaUnt  dis' 
tri'sses  and  -discontents  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  vieiiuty.  Returns  were  made  of 
I  tkc'ye  wito  they  tUougbt  X9&r9io  Jbe  rclMKi 
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«pou  £»r  dariac  "^^^  hazardoiuB  «iiter- 
prizes. 

The  diifiigu  waui  by  a  sudden  rising  iu 
the  dead  of  the  night,  to  surprise  aud 
overpower  the  soldiers  iu  their  different 
l^arracka,  which  were  to  be  set  ou  fire, 
at  the  same  tiiaae  (plans  having  been  ar« 
vaiiged*  and  some  steps  taken,  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  aecowplishiiient  of  that  object) 
to  poMesf  themselves  of  the  artillery,  to 
»eize  or  destroy  the  bridge*,  and  to  take 

ItOKseasion  of  the  Tower  and  tlie  Bank. 
u  furtherance  of  this  dt^ign,  a  laachine 
was  projected  for  cloariug  the  streets  of 
«avalry.  A  drawing  of  this  uiaciiine, 
fully  authenticated,  and  also  a  manuscript 
sketch  or  plaa  of  various  injportant  parts 
#f  the  Tower,  found  with  the  drawing  of 
the  Machine,  have  been  laid  beibre  your 
Coiawitt«e. 

This  design  w«s,  ho"^ever,  rclmquished 
a  short  time  before  it^  intended  ex««ytio«. 
It  was  thought  iiftore. prudent  previously 
to  asecrtaiji  what  force  the  Ccuspimtors 
•ould  aduaily  call  together,  ana  this  it 
was  agreed  could  bttst  be  .done  by  con- 
vening a  public  meeting,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  ef  obtaining  a  redress  of  griev- 
ance* in  a  legal  way.  The  map  of  Lou- 
don was  inspected,  and  Spa  Fields  were 
selected  as  tjie  most  eligible  spot,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  Bank  and  the  Tower. 
Advertisementfi  were  aceordintj/t^  prepar- 
•rf,  and  written  placards  circulated,  ef  the 
p\QsX.  dangerous  and  iuflamaiatory  nature  j 
•f  one  of  whicli-the  following  is  a  copy  j 

"  BRITONS,  TO  ARMS  1" 

*'  The  whole  country  waits  the  signal 
••  from  London  to  liy  to  Arms !  Hajste, 
•*  brfak  open  guoMniths  and  other  likely 
*•  places  to  find  arms  !  Run  all  cocstables 
"*  who  touch  a  man  of  us ;  no  rise  of 
*<^briiid  }  no  Regent  J  no  Castlcreagh:  off 

•  wkh  their  heads  j  no  placemen,  tythes, 
•*  or  encloflures ;  no  taxes ;  na  bishops, 
♦*  only  useless  lumber !  Stand  true,  or  be 
•*  slaves  for  ever." 

"  N.  B.  Five  thousand  of  these  bills  are 

•  up  in  the  town,  aud  printed  ones,  with 

•  further  particulars,  will  appear  iu  due 
«  time." 

At  this  time,  if  not  before,  the  intended 
insurrection  assumed  the  symbols  of  the 
French  Revolution;  a  Committee  of  Pab- 
lic  Safety,  consisting  of  24,  was  agreed 
^pon,  including  the  names  of  several  per- 
sons, extrevnely  unlikely  to  ]i^nA  them- 
aelves  to  such  a  cause.  A  tricolour  flag 
«nd  cockades  were  actually  prepared  j 
tijic  flag  was  epenlj  Gariied  aud  displayeil 


at  the  Hrgt  meetiag  which  took  place  in 
Spa  Fields  on  the  lath  of  November.  NV 
acts  of  violence  were,  however,  encou- 
raged OH  that  day,  though  some  few  in* 
stances  ef  plunder  occurred  after  the  as- 
sewbly  dispersed^  hit  oure  ums  taken  to 
ndjown  tht  ftheeting  to  the  2d  of  Decern- 
ifer,  hy  which  time  it  wa»  hoped  that  the 
prt^antti^nt  for  insHrrAttion  w^uld  b€ 
fully  imatured.  Not  a  moment  was  lost 
in  advertising  the  next  meeting,  and  great 
assiduity  vvam  employed  in  circulating  f\m 
intelligence  through  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  iu  tlie  country,  by  meatus 
of  pluvurd*  m\d  Imtid-biils ;  eudeavowri? 
wer^  used  to  raiae  subscriptions ;  the  ex- 
pense hitiieiJso  incurred  in  forwarding  the 
object  of  tho  Conspiracy,  and  in  support- 
ing luch  inferior  nieeabers  uf  it  ajihad  re- 
linquished tbeir  trades  and  occupations  iu 
erder  to  de/«to  their  whole  time  to  the 
farthei*aiice  of  the  cause,  having  been 
hitlierte  priacipally  defrayed  by  one  in- 
dividual of  ttie  Couimittee.  Plans  for  the 
aeduitieii  of  the  ftoldiers  were  now  adopt- 
ed and  pursued  with  unremitting  activity  ; 
appeels  were  wj.de  to  excite  their  sympa- 
thy, and  induce  them  not  to  act  against 
the  insurgents ;  atteunpts  were  made  to 
inflajKie  their  hopes  by  promises  of  rank 
and  reward,  tna  to  alarm  their  jealousy 
by  the  absurd  fiction  of  the  actual  land* 
ing  of  a  eou&iderable  foreign  army,  for  the 
purposie  of  controling  them. 

The  barracks  were  again  reconnoitred 
with  a  view  to  attack.  The  manufacture 
ef  tricolour-ribbon  was  enii-ouraged,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  it  faniiliar  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

Visits  were  repeated  to  those  quarters 
of  tlic  town,  where  the  distress  w;is  coo- 
sideied  as  the  most  prevalent  j  and  ware 
houses  along  the  river,  as  well  as  shops 
in  other  places,  which  were  known  tc* 
contain  arnas,  combustibles,  and  clothing, 
were  examined  and  noted  down,  with  liie 
view  of  seizing  those  articles  on  the  pro- 
per occasion.  Plans  were  also  formed 
for  seducing  the  sailors  on  Ihe  river,  by 
otfers  of  advaucenient  to  high  rank  under 
the  new  government,  and  for  seizing  and 
equipping  such  ships  as  were  acces.s'ible. 
Immediately  previous  to  the  day  of  meet- 
ing,  arms  were  provided  for  the  in;medi- 
ate  use  of  some  of  the  persons  most  active- 
ly engaged.  This  provision  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  beginning  of  the  insur- 
rection, as  they  felt  confident  that  if  it 
should  be  successful  for  two  hours,  us 
many  arms  might  be  procured  as  would 
be  ueci;«saryy  frcuu  the  dep.^U  aud  gun- 
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'    smttlis*  sliops^  which  had  been  reconnoi- 
tred with  that  view.^ 

Your  Committijt  have  further  received 
undoubted  informn^tioVi  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pike-heads  had  been  ordered  of 
one  individual,  and  250  actually  made  by 
him,  and  delrverod  and  paid  for.  It,  was 
also  undoubtedly  intended  to  liberate  the 
prisoners,  in  th^^  principal  gaols  in  or 
about  the  Metropolis,  in  the  hope  of  tlieir 
concurrence  and  assistance  in  the  intend- 
ed insurrection.  Addresses  were  intro- 
duced into  some  of  those  prisons,  and  re- 
commended to  Iw  communicated  to  others, 
in  which  the  persons  confined  were  in- 
vited, in  the  name  of  the  tri-coloured 
Comwiittee,  to' rally  round  the  tri-coloured 
standard,  which  would  be  erected  on 
Mondny,  December  the  2d,  and  to  wear 
tri-coloTU'cd  cockades  the-mselves.  It  was 
pronsised  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
Viberatod  bv  force,  and  arms  were  stated 
to  be  provided  for  tltt?.nj,  and  they  were 
<Urected  to  be  ready  to  assist  in  over- 
powering the  turnkeys.  A  waggon  was 
hired  for  the  busiiviss  of  the  day,  in 
vrhich  the  tiags  and  banner  or  st;uidard, 
•which  had  been  previoiisly  prepared, 
to"retlier  with  some  anununition,  were 
secretly  convered  to  ihe  place  of  meet- 
ing. From  this  war.rgon,  btrforo  the  osten- 
sible h\niiicss  of  the  day  coiwmencet^,  in 
the  other  part  of  the  fie!^,  the  most  in- 
ilanmiatory  s[»eechcs  were  delivered, 
lending  directly  to  excite  insurrection, 
concluded  by  au  {rpnc«l  to  the  mu'titude 
6\t>senibled,  whether  they  were  \)reparcd 
to  redress  tlieir  own  grievances.  A  tj  i- 
iioloured  cockade  was  then  exhibited,  and 
Uie  tri-coloured  fl;ig  was  disphiyed,  and  a 
number  of  persons  followed  it  out  of  the 
rieJd. 

Tlie  direcliofj  which  they  took  w;i»  to- 
wards th:it  part  of  the  town  previ^wsly 
designed  ;  guusmitlis'  ^hops  were  broken 
open,  addresKe>s  ynd  otlcrs  w(-rc  niade  to 
\\\(t  soldiers  at  the  Tower  to  ijuluce  them 
to  open  the  gate*j  but  ftvm  the  fuiiurc  of 
thti  numbers  <hvpectedto  join  the  insurgcjiis^ 
no  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  gates. 
An  attack  was  however  made  upon  the 
(?ily  Magistrates  assembled  in  the  Royal 
Kxchange,  a  shot  fired,  and  a  t:i-colour 
1\j^  and  cockade  opeidy  dispLjved  and 
seized  on  the  otfenuer. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tions  of  the  2d  of  De<!Cniber,  v-urConi- 
Kiittee  are  firmly  persuaded,  tJiwt,  iiovv- 
ever  in) probable  the  success  of  .such  a 
plan  may  aj,>pear,  it  yet  w;i.s  ii<'lil>crntely 
premeditated  by  ciespcratc  men,  wlio  cal- 


culated without  reasonable  groifnci  upon 
defection  of  tJieir  ©pposers;  and  upon 
active  support  from  those  niultitudesv 
whose  distress  they  liad  witnessed,  and 
whom  the >i  had  vrtinli/  instigated  to  revolt. 
That  consecjuently  it  was  not  merely  the 
sudden  ebullition  ©f  the  moment,  or  the 
unauthorized  attempt  of  any  unconnected 
individual. 

Your  Commrttee  are  further  convincedp 
that  notwithstanding  the  iTiihwe  on  the 
2d  of  Decern bgr;^  the  snrae  designs  still 
continue  to  be  prosecuted 'with  sanguhie 
hopes  of  success. 

Your  Cownn'tfee  having  thus  slated  the 
general  result  of  the  evfdence  vvhicl^ 
fi:>s  been  laid  before  them,  respecting- 
the  state  of  the  Metrofwlis,  have  now 
the  no  less  painful  duty  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  what  h»s  beeix 
passing  during*  the  same  period  iR  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  a  subject  of 
equally  moment(5us  consideration.  The 
first  tliiyjg  which  has  here  forced  itself 
upon  their  observation,  is  the  widely 
diffused  ramification  of  a  system  of 
ClubSf  associated  professedly  Cer  the  ptir- 
pose  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  upon  the 
most  extended  principle  of  universal 
siiff'raffe  and  ayninnl  parliaments.  These 
Clubs  in  general  de?'  .ate  themselves  by 
the  same  name  ot'  ijampden  Clubs.  On 
the  professed  objects  of  their  institution, 
they  appear  to  be  in  communication  and 
connection  with  the  Club  of  that  name  in, 
London. 

It  appe^irs  to  be  part  of  the  system  of 
these  Clubs,  to  promote  an  extension  of 
clubs  of  the  same  name  and  nature,  so- 
widely,  as,  if  possible,  to  include  every 
village  in  the  kingdom.  The  leading- 
members  are  active  in  the  circulation  of 
publications  liheh/ to  promote  their  object . 
Petitions,  readi/  prepared^  have  been  sent 
down  from  the  metropolis  to  all  Societies 
in  the  country  disposed  to  receive  them. 
The  connnuuication  between  these  Clubs 
takes  places  by  the  mission  of  delegates  ^ 
dC'le(jaLe&  from  these  Clubs  in  the  conntry; 
have  assembled  in  London,  and  are  expected 
to  assemble  a.oain  earbj  in  March.  What- 
ever may  be  the  real  object  of  these  Club* 
in  genera!,  your  Committee  have  no  hesi-- 
t/'tion  in  stutinij,  from  information  oir 
which  Ihey  place  full  reliance,  that  in  far 
tlie  greater  numlier  of  tliem,  and  particu- 
larly in  tho?e  whicli  are  established  in  the 
great  manuracturhig  dlNtricts  of  Lanca- 
, sl.ire,  Leicci^tcrshirc,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  i)erl>ysl!ir(V  »'!d  which  areconipoiscd 
rof    Hie  lovvwT  ordc^r  of  urtizy.ns,  nolkiujj 
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and  avowed.     "^'"^c^f^^M-zu  *{  K'^i^.t  :  ■■'^ 

Your  Committee^*i5.y<i/fr6;^p!egjLia      un- 
doubted  inforwiation,    lhat-.-t.fe  doctrines 
of  the  Spencean  Clubs  have  been  widely 
diffused  through    the  country,  either  by 
the  extension  o^ similar  societies,  or  more 
IVequeiitly     by    the  intervention  of  mis- 
sionariesor  deiegateSy  wljose  business  it  is 
to  propagate  those  doctrines  throughout 
every  society  to  which  they  have  access. 
It  is  the  universal  practice   of  these  So- 
cieties, to  require  from  the   members  a 
suKd^Weekly  subscription,  which  provides 
a   fund  for  the   expences  of   these  mis- 
sionaries,   and   also  for  the   purch;«*e  of 
seditious  tracts,  which  are  read  and  com- 
mented on  at  their  meetings.     Some  of 
tiiese  tracts,  now  before  your  Committee, 
inculcate  in  the  most  artful  mauijer,  the 
necessity  of  overturning  what  they  call 
*'  The  Privileged  Class,''  as  distinguished 
from  the  people,    who  are  described  as 
f.ousisting   of  labourers,  artizans,  trades- 
men, and  every    profession   useful  to  so- 
ciety.    A  new  order  is  declared  to  be  the 
will  of  tlie  people;  rebellion  is  justified 
by  the  assertion  that  a  nation   cannot    be 
a   rebel  ;  and  all  religion  is  disavowed,  as 
well  as  loyalty,  by  the  ass(M-tion,  in  an- 
swer to  the  questioii,    "  Would  you  live 
**  without  Gods  or  Kings" — ♦•  We  abjure 
*•  tyranny  of  every  kind  ?" 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  pai-t  of  tbu 
system  adopted  b>/  these  SocietieSy  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  de- 
jstructioa  of  the  present  frame  of  society* 
by  undermining  not  oidy  their  habits  of 
decent  and  regular  subordination,  but  all 
the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
Your  Committee  find,  'that  there  is 
scarcely  any  very  numerous  Society,  in 
the  parts  above  referred  to,  of  whose'pro- 
feedings  they  have  obtained  an  account, 
in  which  some  of  the  leading  spetikeri 
«io  not  openly  avov/  the  most  seditiinis 
©pinions,  and  do  not  excite  their  hearers 
to  be  prepared  for  actual  insurrectioj). 
Topics  for  discussion  arc  selected  with 
this  view  :  amongst  others,  tlje  question, 
whether  the  Jacofein  or  the  Loyalist  was 
the  best  friend  to  his;  country  ?  Even 
where  ^jctitioning  is  re-commended,  it  is 
proposed  to  he  connected  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  ait  immense  nnniber  of  delegates 
attending  iii  London  at  the  same  ti?ne,  in 
several  parties,  attached  to  each  petition, 
as  might  induce  an  eifort  to  obtain  by 
force  wliatever  they  demanded.  A  gene- 
ral idea  seems  prevalent  among  those 
who  compose  these  societies,  that  some 


.Ibe  appointed  for  a  general  rising,  lliey 
hav(i  been  taught  to  look  to  the  meeting* 
in  i.andon  as  the  signal  for  their  opera- 
tions, and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
journing their  own  assemblies  simultane- 
ously to  the  same  day  ;  and  it  is  a  lament- 
able instance  of  the  common  ifjterest 
which  they  feel,  if  not  of  the  connection 
which  is  formed  with  those  most  iniph>» 
cated  in  the  outrages  committed  in  the 
metropolis,  that  about  Manchester  and 
some  other  places,  the  greatest  exultatio* 
was  mauifesfted  previous  to  the  meetings 
in  Spa-fields  on  the  ^d  of  December  j  and 
the  taking  of  the  Tower  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Bank  were  publicly  and  confidently^ 
predicted.  The  news  ot^  tlve  result  was 
impatiently  expected,  the  roads  were 
crowded  during  the  night  with  a  number 
of  persons,  many  of  them  delegates  from 
the  ditferent  societies  in  the  country, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  "oach* 
and  the  disappointment  was  not  concealed, 
when  it  itms  ascertained  that  tJie  rht  had 
been  quelled  without  much  serious  or  <?*•- 
tensi/v€  mischief. 

It  appears,  tliat  the  confidence  of  the 
disaffected  is  such,  that  they  represent  the 
numbers  enrolled  as  amountijjg  to  several 
hundred  thousimd,  and  that  tlieir  societies 
are  daily  increasing ;  that  in  tlu'ir  lists 
they  distinguish  by  particular  marks  those 
airlong  their  subscribers  who  are  able- 
bodied  men,  and  ready  to  act  when  re- 
quired ;  and  that  tJiey  aliso  keep  a  list  of 
those  who  refuse  t»  join  them  in  what 
the?ycail  a  "  I31ack  liook,"  and  thre;dei* 
vengeance  against  thc«>e  persons  when  (he 
general  insurrection  shall  take  place:,  isi 
some  parts  of  one  populous  county,  vvhcce 
nearly  every  village  hay  already  its  liawjp- 
dm\  Clu)),  tfie  members  make  it  no  secret 
that  they  cousidor  themselves  as  <»f  no 
other  use  than  as  being  revtdy  to  Rct 
whenever  they  arc  called  upon  ;  on  (heif 
admission  they  are  said  to  be  listed,  aial 
receive  a  secret  card,  with  the  words  "  Hq 
Ready,  Be  Steady/' 

I'he  hwibits  and  manners  of  theso  per- 
sons seem  entirch  changed  ;  they  already 
calculate  upon  the  share  of  land  whicli  each 
is  to  possess,  and  poijit  out  Use  destruc- 
tion of  the  churclies,  as  the  necessary  coj,- 
sequence  of  their  success.  It  a[)pears  that 
preparations  are  in  prof^-ress,  in  several 
places,  for  providing  arms;  th(v  den^and 
upoti  gunsmiths,  for  every  s].>ecics  of  Sre 
arms,  has  been  ixiyond  all  formtu-  exans- 
ple;  the  intention  is  professt^J,  of  having 
recourse  for  a  still  larger  su[>ply  to  those 
towns  wliere  arnjs  are  mRnufac'tured,  and 


fixeij  day,  at  no  verv  great  distjiace,  is  to  I  wher.e  they  are  to  be  obtai^isd  at  a  vcrv 
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low  rate,  from  the  general  cheapness  of 
lalx)ar  at  this  tUne^  or  in  c«se  of  neces- 
«iity  they  arc  to  be  seized  by  forte.    The 
facility  of  eonvevtiug  implements  ef  hus- 
-feandry  into  oflfensive  weapons,  has  been 
«ugge«ted  ;  and  j)ersoBs  have  been  sent  to 
observe    the   state    of  parfkialar  places, 
where  dep6ts  of  arms  for  lh«  pubfie  ser- 
"Wtce  were  supposed  t«  have  i)eeri  formed. 
Yotir  Committee  find,  thiit  a  sys^.m  of 
«ecret  association  lias    been  ex1:ended  t© 
the    manufacturing    popuiatioa   of  Glaf^- 
jj^cw,  an<l  some  other  populous  towns  of 
•:Scotlan<J ;    and   although   these  societies 
have  availed  tliemselves  of  the  same  pre- 
*ea-^,    of  ParLiamcntanj  Reform,   on   the 
hroadtist  hasis-,  yeur  Coainiittee  are  firmly 
•  pereuaded,  from   the  iaformation  whicli 
Jhas  been  laid  before  them,  that  their  niti- 
mate  ©bject  is  the  overthrow  by  fon-e  of 
'the   existing  form  of  tjoverument.    That 
the  time  for   attempting  this  enterprize 
was  to  depend  «xn  tke  simultaneous  risiag 
•f  the  disaffected  in  EugUndj  \%th  »ome 
««iissaries  from    whom   occasional   inter- 
course appears  to  have  taken  place,   aad 
that  some  provision  of  weapons  has  been 
laade  by  this  association. 

Your  Conmiit1»e  have  tiow  subioHfod 
t»  the  House,  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
fair,  and  not  exaggerated  steUemtint  of  the 
result  of  their  investigation.  They  have 
thought  themselves  precluded i'roni  insert- 
ing, in  an  a[)pendix,  the  information  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  by  the  consideration, 
ti>at  unless  it  were  extremely  partial  aad 
iocunjplete,  tiiey  could  not  mak«  it  public 
without  hazarding  the  personal  safety  of 
ni^ny  useful  and  many  respectable  indivi- 
=dua!s,  and  in  some  instances  without  pre- 
judicing the  due  administration  of  public 
justice. 

On  a  review  of  the  whok,  it  is  a  great 
■satisfaction  to  your  Committee  to  observe, 
"Ujat,  notwithstanding  the  alarmiug  pro- 
gress which  Jws  been  made  in  tlie  system 
i»f  extending  disaflectjon  aiid  secret  socie- 


ties, its  success  has  be^n  confined  to  the 
principal  mannfactnring  districts,  wher^ 
the  distress  is  more  prevalent,  and  num* 
bers  more  easily  collected  ;  and  that  even 
in  many  of  these  districts,  privations  have 
been  borne  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation,  and  the  attempts  of  the  disaf- 
fbcted  have  been  disappeinted  ;  that  few 
If  any  of  the  higher  orders  or  eyea  of  the 
middle  class  of  society,  and  scarcely  any 
of  the  agricultural  population  have  lent 
themselves  to  tJys  more  violent  of  these  pro- 
jf^ts.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
those  who,  under  the  pressore  of  urgent 
distress,  have  been  led  to  listen  to  plausi- 
ble and  confident  delnagagucSy  in  th^  eot- 
fettfitiov,  (if  imrredJ.-'ls  relief.  Tt  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  m*»ny  oi  those  who  have  en- 
g'vged,  to  a  eei*tain  extent,  in  the  project* 
of  the  disufrected*  SjJ\t:  in  wh^jn  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  and  religious  duty  have«ot 
been  extinguished  or  perverted  by  tlie 
most  pfo^ne  and  miserable  sophistry, 
wouid  withdraw  themselves  before  those 
projects  were  pushed  t©  actual  insarrett- 
tion. 

Bnt,  with  all  these  allowances,  yow 
Committee  eannot  contemplate  the  acti- 
vity and  arts  of  the  leaders  in  this  conspi- 
racy, «nd  the  numbers  whwn  they  have 
alrcfldy  seduced,  and  may  seduce ;  the 
oaths  by  which  many  of  thmxi  are  bound 
toother ;  the  means  suggested  and  pre* 
pnred  for  the  forcible  attainment  of  their 
objects*,  the  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
selves which  are  not  only  tlie  overthrow 
of  all  the  poHiical  institutions  of  the  king- 
dom, but  also  such  a  subversion  of  the 
rights  and  principles  of  property,  as  must 
aeccssarily  lead  to  general  confusion,  plnn- 
der,  and  bloodshed;  without  submitting, 
to  the  most  serious  attentiow  of  the  House, 
the  dangers  which  exist,  and  which  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  Govemment,  itnder 
the  txistivff  lau>Sf  bas  been  found  inade- 
quate to  prevent. 


©tttcrfii  ftt  S>tauon«c0*  IjalL 

Prinff^'by  Kay  and  TuRNF4t»  No.  il,  Nc:^tc<^4Ue-^)Ueet,  Stfand  ;  piihlijihed  by  Wm.  Cob- 
p-i  TT,  Jmti.  No.  8,  Cdthaiine-Slrect,  Stratwi ;  eud  ReUiled  at  Na.  19^:,  Strand  ;  where  art 
'Conioiiiu<(  ^L:oti8  ^^>ubt  paid)  diidrenAcd  u»  ^k  £{^01,  «Ke  atiiftiMkiitd  to  Ix  forwarded* 
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TO   THE 

Good  and  Teue 
-   MEN  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

Meeting  at  Winchester, — Outrageous 
Parsons. — Dreadful  Row. — Lock" 
hart  the  Brave. — Challenge  of  Lock. 
hart  the  Brave  to  Mr.  Cobbett. — 
The  Sinecure  Crevo^s  Flight. — 
Mr.  Cobbett  chaired. — No  Address 
agreed  to  by  the  Meeting. — Cash- 
man's  Death. — Arrests  in  Lan- 
cashire, t 

LonJerif  loth  March,  1817. 
My  Worthy  Countrymen, 

The  necessity  of  going  into  Hamp- 
slirre^^will  compel  me  to  coufiaenajself 
this  week  within  very  narrow  limits; 
but,  ia  ray  naxt  I  shall  resume  the  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  famous  Bills, 
whick  hav8  totally  changed  the  situ- 
ation of  every  man  in  this  country, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  put  the  whoU 
of  that  matter  in  so  clear  a  light,  that 
no  human  creature,  who  reads  what 
I  write,  shall  want  any  more  informa- 
tion relative  to  it.  In  such  a  case, 
the  main  thing. is,  to  give  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  a  clear  and  true 
idea  of  what  the  things  are  Avhich  have 
been  done;  for,  when  that  is  on«e 
fixed  in  thoir  minds,  never,  no,  never, 
will  it  be  got  out  again.  There  it 
will  live  as  Idng  as  life  shall  animate 
the  frame. 

Few  comparatively  of  you  were  at 
the  Meeting,  but  you  must  all  hear 
the  story  of  Lockhart  the  Brave. 
However,  this  story  must  come  in  at 
its  proper  place  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  tumultuous  eleventh  of  March. 
You  will  bear  in  mind,  that  .the 
Meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  Fleming 
(late  Willis)  who  is  the  high  sheriff^ 
in  consequence  of  a  requisition  signed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  who 


is  Groom  of  th«  Stole,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  whost  father  was  a  Teller 
of  the  Exchequer,  Old  George  Rose, 
who  is  evefy  thing,  Lord  Palmergton, 
who  it  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  who  is  a  Lord  of  th«Tr»aiury» 
Mr.  Gamier,  who  is  Apothecary  Ge» 
neral.  Earl  Malmsbury,  who  has  a 
heavy  pension,  Lord  Fitzharris,  who 
is  Governor  of  tho  Isle  of  Wight  for 
l(fe,  and  several  other  persona.  There 
was  a  requisition  sent  to  the  SheriiF 
before  the  on»  here  mentioned  was 
sent  to  him ;  but,  this  other  was  car- 
ried to  him  by  my  son  John  a  few 
days  before  he  was  Sheriff,  My  son 
wished  to  leave  it  with  him.  No. 
That  was  not  approved  of.  It  might 
be  brought  to  him  again  tiie  next 
Monday;  but,  \rh&a  carried  fo  him 
a^aio,  another  had  been  brought  t9 
hini  along  with  his  paiefU  of  Sheriff ! 
Oars  was  therefore  set  aside,  though 
it  had  been  tendered  first ;  and,  when 
my  son  suggested,  that  both  might  be 
inserted  in  the  call,  as  was  done  last 
year  by  poor  talking  Bosanquet,  the 
impartiality  of  Mr.  Flsmin^  induced 
hi^n  to  refuse  to  do  it,  though  he  very 
condescendingly  offered  to  have  our 
names  put  under  the  requisition  of  the 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Apotheoary 
General,  and  Old  Qborge  Rose^  an 
honour,  of  which  we  had  too  much 
modesty  to  accept. 

Upon  this  occasion  every  nerve  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strained  by  the 
whole  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and 
Clergy  in  the  country,  and  upon  my 
arrival  in  Winchester  (from  London) 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  news 
assailed  me  from  all  quarters,  that 
there  was  a  plan  resolved  on  for  effec- 
tually preventing  Lord  Cogh&awe 
and  all  thosfi  who  might  t«Cke  part  with 
him  from  being  heard ;  and  when  the 
meeting  was  opened  we  soon  discover- 
ed, that  this  plan  was,  if  possible,  to 
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be  carried  into  execution.  There  was 
good  sense  in  it  on  the  part  of  our  ad* 
versaries ;  lor,  they  were  sure  to  be 
beaten,  if  we  were  heard,  and  they 
could  only  be  beaten  if  we  were  not, 
and  as  to  shame^  you  will  soon  see, 
tliat  that  formed  no  obstacle  in  their 
way. 

Wlien  the  High  Sheriff  had  read 
the  roquisillon  and  opened  Ihe  Meet- 
ing, I  offered  myself  to  the  Meetir»g 
with  a  paper  in  my  hand.  It  was  a 
copy  of  our  requisition^  and  my  ob- 
ject was  merely  to  state,  on  that  sub- 
jeetj  what  I  haye  above  stated  to  you. 
But,  the  Sheriff  did  not^  and  could 
not,  know  what  it  was.  It  ciight  be 
an  address ;  and,  as  I  had  the  first 
word,  it  was  his  duty  to  let  me  pro- 
ceed, lie  insisted  that  /  should 
not  ;  and  that  another  address  should 
be  moved  first  by  Sir  Charles 
•OglEj  a  gentleman  fixed  upon,  pro- 
bably, for  his  inoffensive  and  amiable 
character.  I  insisted  on  my  right, 
and  noAv  began  a  scene  of  uproar  such 
as  I  never  before  witnessed.  I  be- 
sought the  little  dull  Sheriff  to  let  me 
©nly  say  ten  words  io  explain  the 
affair  of  the  two  requisitions.  No.  He 
was  in  hopes  that  I  should  not  get  a 
bearing.  There  we  st^od  for  half  an 
hour.  Noise  on  both  sides  so  fliat 
not  a  word  could  be  heard. 

The  people  were  assembled  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Castle,  on  one  of  the 
sides  oi  which  is  the  Grand  Jury 
Chamber,  liaving/owr  xzindows^  from 
which  the  speakers  were  io  speal?. 
The  chamber  was  at  once  filled  full, 
io  the  amount  of,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
persons,  consistifig  chiefly  of  clergy- 
men, custom-house  people,  barrack 
people,  and  the  like,  who,  with  sticks 
and  umbrellas,  and  heels  of  shoes,  and 
with  shoutings,  groanings,  Iiissings, 
spittings^  and  other  jneans  of  annoy- 
ance, endeavoured  to  stun  and  over- 
wlielm  us.  However,  all  would  not 
,^0.  Our  friends  without  returned 
the  charge  with  interest,  and  nothing 
could  be  heard.  At  last  came  for- 
ward Sir  Charles  Ogle  with  the  Ad- 
ilrew,   r^ady  engrosse)^  %ipon  parch' 


meni,    I  suppose  he  did  read  it,  for, 
being  at  the  next  window,  I  saw  his 
lips  move  ;    but,  I  am  sure,  that  he 
himself  did  not  heir  the  sonod  of  his 
own  voice,  and  I  must   do  him   the 
justice  to  say,  that  ho  appeared  hear- 
tily ashamed  of  the  part  that  he  had 
been  selected  to   act.     Mr.  Ashton 
Smith  came  fortrard  to  secend  that 
which   nobody  had  heard  read.     Ha 
put  his  hand  a  little  way  out  of  the 
window,  but,  as  if  »trick  by  the  ar- 
row that  ilyath  by  day,  he  drew  it  in 
under     a    shout    of    diwpprobation 
enough  to  kill  a  gentleman  d*ad  upon 
the   spot,   wh^n   he  reflected  that  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  his  own  neigh- 
bours. 

As  yet  i\\t  meeting  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  been  done.  But,  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  obtained  a  look 
only  at  a  copy  of  the  Address  now 
began  to  move  another  Address  as  a>, 
ameiulment  to  it  ;  and,  here  it  was 
that  the  mortification  and  rage  uf 
our  opponents,  particularly  of  those 
wiihirt^  began  to  discorer  itself  in 
symptoms  bordering  very  closely  on 
those  of  hydrophobia,  or  dog-madness. 
It  was  now  most  curious  to  observe 
the  workings  in  the  minds  of  difl'erent 
descriptions  of  the  audience.  A  great 
number  of  the  tenants  had  been  press- 
ed into  the  service  of  our  opponents ; 
some  of  their  tradesmen  ;  many  dock- 
yard  people  and  taxing  people.  In 
the  minds  of  many  of  these,  there  was 
a  real  inclination  on  our  side :  and,  in 
the  minds  of  many  more,  curiosiiij  was 
too  powerful,  for  the  moment,  at  least, 
for  the  sense  of  obedience.  So  that 
the  Parsons  and  some  few  others  find- 
ing the  ta«k  of  interruption  devolving 
upon  themselves,  and  having  hardly 
any  but  their  own  voices,  became  shy; 
and  silence  was  produced.  His  Lord- 
ship began  by  enquiring  iato  the  con- 
duct of  the  little  Sheriff  in  preferring 
the  other  requisition  to  that  which 
his  Lordship  had  signed,  and  stated, 
as  a  probable  reason  for  the  preference, 
that  some  of  the  persons,  who  had 
signed  the  former  requisition,  had  re^ 
mv9d  9Ut  of  ih€  public  money  m^re 
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than  enough  to  paij  all  ths  poor-rates 
of  Hampshire  for  ten  i/ears!  His 
Juordship,  after  a  variety  of  most  ex- 
cellent remarks,  was  proceeding  to 
road  Iiii  amendment,  when  tbe  Sheriff 
interrupted  bim  bj  saying,  tbat,  as 
those  subjects  were  not  proposed  in 
the  requisition,  they  could  not,  and 
should  not,  be  put  to  the  Meeting. 
If  the  little  man's  ears  haTe  recovered 
the  salute,  which  he  received  upon  this, 
he  is  happy,  at  any  rate,  in  his  hear- 
ing faculties,  though,  to  me,  deafness 
would  have  been  lar  preferable  to  the 
receiving  of  sounds  more  than  suffix 
cient  to  kill  a  man  of  any  feeling. 

The  contest  now  was,  whether  Lord 
Cochrane  shonld  be  allowed  to  pro- 
pose his  amendment.  The  Sheriff'  in- 
sisted that  he  should  not,  and  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  insisted  that  he 
should.  What  ihe  amendment  was  I 
could  not  precisely  discover;  for  I 
was  at  the  right  hand  window,  theShe- 
riff  at  the  second,  and  Lord  Cochrane 
at  the  (bird.  T*  get  at  his  Lordship 
was  impossible.  About  twenty  Par^ 
sons  had  placed  themselves  at  his  back, 
and  would  suffer  no  one  to  approach 
him.  I  asked  to  be  permitted  to  do 
so,,  and,  upon  observing  to  one  of  the 
Parsons  in  the  rear  rank  of  this  true 
Church  Militant,  that  1  wanted  (o 
speak  to  his  Lordship  :  "  I  know 
"  you  do,''  said  he,  ''  and  /  z::ant 
^*  that  you  shall  not  /'' 

After  this  state  of  uproar  had  lasted 
for  about  half  an  hour,  there  v»as  a 
new  actor  put  forward.  It  was  Mr. 
J^GCKHAiiT  of  the  Honourable  House. 
His  name  was  announced.  Uncertainty 
produced  silence.  A  Umyer^  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament^  a  learned  friend. 
He  would  surely  put  us  into  tlie  right 
path  I  He  began  by  a  declaration 
of  his  impartiality.  He  seated  broadly, 
that  nothing  could  be  regularly  pro- 
posed to  the  Meeting,  which  had  not 
been  announced  in  the  requisition  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Noble  Lord 
had  discovered  "  siross  ignorance"*  of 
the  mode  of  proceeding  upon  such  oc- 
casions, when  he  introduced  subjects, 
which  bad  not  been  announced  in  the 


requisition,  out  of  the  limits  of  which 
we  were  not  permitted  to  travel  in  the 
smallest  degree.  Mr.  Lockhaut  bad 
begun  his  speech  by  observing,  that 
be  was  snre  he  should  not  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Meeting,  and  that 
the  only  favour  he  had  to  beg  of  them 
was  not  to  interrupt  him  by  their  «/;- 
plauseSf  a  favour  which  was  readil/ 
granted  ;  for,  no  sooner  was  it  per- 
ceived, that  his  object  was  to  prevent 
Lord  Cochrane  from  moving  his 
amendment,  than  he  became  an  actor 
in  dumb  show. 

Lord  Cochrane  had  spoken,  and  had 
been  luiard  too,  'till,  with  the  noise  at 
his  back  and  all  together,  he  appeared 
to  be  nearly  exhausted  ;  and,  besides, 
my  tongue  really  ached  to  be  at  this 
Learned  Friend.  Curi$sity  was  now 
more  powerful  in  consequence,  partly, 
of  my  announcing  my  object  to  be  to 
answer  the  Learned  and  Honouraj)l« 
Member.  The  silence  was  complete. 
I  took  Mr.  Lockbart  upon  his  own 
ground;  said  that  I  was  willing  t© 
agree  to  the  Address  as  far  as  it  was 
strictly  conformable  to  the  requisi- 
tion ;  and,  even  if  I  found,  that  it  did 
depart  from  the  gentleman's  own  rule, 
I  would  agree  to  it,  provided,  that  its 
meaning  were  made  clear,  and  that 
nothing  amounting  to  downright  non- 
sense was  left  in  it.  First,  then,  I  beg- 
ged to  be  furnished  with  the  Requi- 
sition, which  the  SberilF  very  sulkily 
handed  down  to  me  from  his  window, 
and  which  I  read  in  the  following 
words :  *'  We,  the  undersigned  Free- 
"  holders  of  the  County  of  Southamp- 
''  too,  request  you  will  fix  an  early 
"  day  for  a  County  Meeting^  to  con- 
''  sider  of  an  Address  to  his  Royal 
"  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  en  tha 
"  outrageous  and  treasonable  attack 
'^  madd  upon  his  Pi-oyal  Highness  on 
'^  his  return  from  opening  the  Session 
'*  of  Parliaaient."  Then  I  obtained 
a  copy  of  their  Address,  which  con- 
fined itself  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Clergy,  and  Freeholders,  instead  of 
goijDg  to  *'  inhabitants  in  general.,''' 
which  words,  for  the  reasons  which 
I    stated,    I   proposed   to   icStrcduce. 

L  <i 
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Next,  to  get  rid  of  a  small  portion  of 
nonsense^  I  proposed,  that  the  Address 
should  be  "  laid  beforell'is  Royal  Iligh- 
''•  ness,"  instead  of  being  laid  "  at  his 
'•'Royal  Highnesses /ee^."  Next,  this 
address,  which  Mr.  Lockhart  had  as- 
serted to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  mat- 
ters propounded  intheRequisition, con- 
tained '•  a  pledge  to  support  the  Reli- 
"  gion  and  Consdiution  of  the  Coun- 
*'  try."  For  Religion  I  had  no  objec- 
tion to  substitute  Tithes,  if  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  would  give  his  consent ;  but  I  said, 
from  what  I  had  recid^  that  I,  who  was 
a  true  Churchman,  was  afraid  he  would 
■not !  This  threw  the  Learned  P>iend 
into  utter  confusion,  and  even  made 
the  Parsons  prick  up  their  ears  and 
dart  a  look^at  him  from  all  quarters  ! 
The  Farmers  pricked  up  their  eirs  too, 
and  be<2:an  to  smirk  and  to  look  side- 
ways  slyly  at  the  Parsons,  bringing 
their  chiws  down  upon  their  cravats  at 
the  same  time.  The  little  Sheriff 
himself  was  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
pursue.  All  was  dead  silence,  while 
I,  in  a  low,  solemn  and  sort  of  pro- 
phetic tone,  bade  the  parsons  take 
warning,  that,  before  that  day  two 
years^  they  would  have  causa  to  re- 
member my  words, and  would  see  how 
foolish  b C!y ond  all  foolisliuess  their 
conduct  had  been  in  opposing  a  re- 
form of  the  parliament  and  in  so  ran- 
Gonrously  pursuing  its  advocates. 
Lord  FiTZ HARRIS  is,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  reported  to  have  said,  that 
nothing  could  be  heard  at  the  meethig. 
His  Lordship  could  not  have  been 
there.  Never  was  silence  more  com- 
plete ;  uever  was  impression  deeper. 
Mr.  LocKHAttT  was  in  vain  invited 
to  answer.  Not  a  word  had  he  to  say  ; 
and  an  attempt  which  he  had  made  to 
explain,  that  by  Religion  was  meant 
the  Prince^  the  Prince  being  the  Head 
af  the  Church,  was  turned  into  such 
ridicule,  and  excited  such  bursts  of 
laughter,  even  amongst  our  opponents, 
that  the  Learned  Expositor  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  sinking  through  the 
iloor.  He  skulked  back  from  the 
•window,  and  took  shelter  amongst  the 
parsojis,  who  seemed  to  avoid  him,  as 


the  herd  always  shun  a  wounded  or 
hunted  deer. 

But,  Mr.  LoflKHARx's  mortification 
was  not  ever*  yet  at  its  height;  for,  if 
the  word  Religion  meant  the  Prince <j 
Constitution^  which  we  were  alio  to 
pledge  ourseUes  to  support,  could  not 
mean  the  same  thing,  and  beside^,  the 
Learned  Expositor  had  said,  that  by 
Constitution  were  meant  King^  Lords-^ 
and  Commons.  Here,  then,  the  address 
had  travailed  out  of  the  Requisition, 
or  the  Learned  Expositor  had  been 
wrong  in  his  exposition;  and,  f  had 
to  leave  it  to  the  Meeting  to  decide^ 
who  had  discovered  the  "'  grossest 
"  ignoranee,^^  the  l^earned  Member 
or  the  Noble  Lord.  This,  however, 
being  so  loose  a  phrase  as  to  admit  of 
so  many  interruptions,  I  proposed  to 
amend  the  Address  by  inserting,  after 
the  word  Constitution^  "  as  established 
"  by  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights^ 
"  and  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus^  for 
"  which  our  forefathers  fought  and 
'•  bled^''^  with  which  amendment  I  was 
willing  for  the  iVddress  to  pass  una- 
nimously. 

There  was  something  so  moderate, 
so  reasonable,  so  manifestly  just  and 
proper  in  this,  that  our  opponents 
could  not  for  very  shame  object  to 
it.  Mr.  Lockhart  was  called  upon 
by  the  whole  Meeting  to  come  for- 
ward. He  had  the  merit,  though  a 
lawyer,  of  discovering  some  degree 
of  reluctance  to  oppose  a  thing  so 
manifestly  right.  But  after  taking 
time  to  rally  his  spirits,  he  put  his 
head  forth,  and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  if 
^'  you  adopt  Mr.  Cobbett's  amend- 
^'  monls,  you  will  declare  against 
"  loyalty^  and  for  every  thing  that  is 
"  seditious  and  wieked^  Upon  whicb| 
I  said,  '"'  NoWj  Gentlemen,  I  am 
''^  happy  to  say,  that  however  we  may 
'^  have  been  misled  by  our  passions 
"  this  day  to  express  our  diflferences 
^'  in  so  violent  a  manner,  upon  one 
*'  point,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  per- 
'^  fectly  unanimous,  and  that  is,  that 
^*  Mr.  Lockhart  has  been  guilty  of  the 
^'foulest  misrepresentation  that  ever 
''  was  made  by  mortal  man."  Where- 
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upon    one    big    parson,     under    the 
window,  exclaimed,    ''  not  half  foul 
''  enough i^"*  but  with  that  single   ex- 
eeptian,    such  a  roar   of  indignation 
as    was    then     uttered     against     th© 
Leamed    Friend    as    I   never    before 
heard  in  my  life  ;  and  most  assuredly 
he  merited  it,  as  you  will  clearly  see 
by  looking  at  the  words  by  which   I 
had  pioposed   to  amend   the  address, 
and  which  words  I  had   wrote   down 
upon   paper  in   the  presence   of  wit- 
nesses, which  words  1  repeatedly  read 
from  the  paper,  and  from  which  paper 
I  have  copied  the  words  now.     This 
shout  of   indignation    produced     the 
challeni^e  from  Lockliart   the  Brave, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Hunt  seconded  the  Amend- 
ments, and  was  heard  very  well  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Great  impatienc*? 
was  now  testified  by  our  opponents  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Meeting.  ''Pray,  Mr. 
Sheriff,  dissolve;  pray,  Mr.  Sheriff, 
adjourn ;"  resounded  from  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Parsons  and  Customhouse 
and  Dockyard  people  ;  but,  all  at 
once,  from  the  fowrth  window,  out 
bolted  Mr.  Henry  Marsh,  who,  in  a 
speech  of  half  an  hour's  duration, 
and,  as  I  was  told  (for  he  was  too  far 
off  for  me  to  hear)  replete  with  wit 
and  humour  of  the  best  sort,  turned 
the  conduct  of  our  opponents  and  the 
matter  of  their  illiterate  and  slovenly 
address  into  such  ridicule,  that  scarce- 
ly a  man  could  refrain  from  laughing 
in  the  most  immoderate  manner. — 
The  Sheriff  strained  his  throat  in  vain 
to  call  Mr.  Marsh  to  order  ;  the  latter 
put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  he  should 
be  heard  or  not ;  the  Meeting  de- 
cided that  he  should,  and  on  he  went 
amidst  an  uproar  of  laughter  as  loud 
as  the  shoutings  and  groanings  which 
saluted  the  ears  of  the  Sheriff  and  his 
Back,  Mr.  Loekhart,  whenever  they 
attempted  to  interfere.  The  Parsons 
and  Tax-eaters  cried  out,  "  Treason, 
**  take  him  up.  He  turns  the  attack  on 
'^  the  Prince  into  ridicule.  Hear  him  ! 
''hear  him!  Go  onj  goon!  O,  Lord!" 
And  then  such  laughter  as  never,  I 
verily  believe,  was  heard  before  in  the 


world.  Some  of  the  farmers  and 
tradesmen  and  labouring  people  I 
could  see  putting  their  hands  to  their 
sides,  and  laughing  till  they  were 
ready  to  tumble  down.  The  women, 
and  girls,  of  whom  the  number  was 
not  small,  were  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter, 'till  at  last,  it  was  more  like 
screaming  than  laughing. 

It   was     nearly    five   o'clock,    the 
Meeting    having   began    precisely   at 
twelve.     The  Sheriff  now  saw,    that 
his    power    was  of    no    avail,     and 
that,  unless   something   was  speedily 
done  for  the   poor  address,   it  could 
not  have  even  the  semblance  of  being: 
agreed  io.     He,  therefore,  poked  out 
his   head    io    put    the  address.      We 
called  for  the  amendments  to  be  put, 
as  all  the  world  knows  they  ought  to 
have    been.     He   and  Mr.   Loekhart 
refused !     They  would   not    put    the 
amendments.    Not  a  word  was  heard, 
except  by  as  now  stood  near  the  little 
gentleman.    The  uproar  was  renewed. 
But,  having  carried  our  point ;   having 
got  a  hearing,    and  given  a  most  fa- 
mous lashing  to  our  opponents,  we 
waved   our   hats    to    our  friends  and 
produced    a    division.       The    Sheriff 
decided  that  the  address  was  carried 
three  or  Jour  to  one  ;   and  I  am  most 
sincerely  persuaded,  that  the  majority 
was  on  our  side. 
,  Lord    Cochrane,      who,     though 
standing   within   one   window  of  liie 
SHERiFf-  had  got  at  ro  knowledge  as 
to  the  subject  of  the   division.      His 
Lordship  concluded,  of  course,   that 
my  amendmeits  had  been  put,    and, 
as  the  people  in  the  room  said  "  Cob- 
''  bett  is  beaten,^''  his  Lordship  then 
began  to  morve  his  amendment,  which 
was  to  set  aside  the  address  altoge-ther. 
But,   behold,   while   he  was  speaking 
with  this  object  in  view,  the  Shiriff 
packed  offy   followed   by  the    Parsons 
and   Tax-eaters,   who   ran   down   the 
Street  amidst  hisses,  groans,  and  every 
mark  of  popular  contempt  and  Indig- 
nation !      And   Lord    Cochrane   was 
actually  speaking,    when  the   Under 
Sheriff  came,  and  told  us,  that,  if  we 
did  not  diqienej  he  was  ordered  io 
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take  us  into  eusiodij !  And  yet,  the 
Morning  Chronicle  makes  Lord  Fitz- 
harris  say,  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
that  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  -was 
given  to  the  Sheriff!  No  :  nor  would 
any  one  have  been  heard  for  a  moment 
upon  such  a  subject.  There  was  no 
vote  directing  who  shoved  present  the 
address.  It  was  no  address  at  all.  It 
was  never  heard  read  from  first  to 
last.  indeed  Lord  Fitzharris  is 
made  to  say,  that  nothing  uas  heard. 
How,  then,  could  the  address  be  the 
address  of  the  Meeting  ?  The  thanks 
to  the  Sheriff  and  the  order  for 
presenting  the  address,  was,  I  sup- 
pose, voted  at  the  Inn  after  dinner  ; 
but,  at  the  Meeting  neither  was  ever 
so  much  as  heard  talk  of. 

The  proceedings  closed  as  I  have 
stated.  The  Winchester  correspon- 
dent of  the  CouRiEK,  who  tells  all 
sorts  of  falsehoods,  concludes  thus  : — 
'*  N.B.I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  when 
«*  Mr.  Cobbett  left  the  Castle,  a  few 
**  men  proposed  that  they  should  bor- 
"  row  a  chair  to  carry  bin)  on  their 
*'  shoulders  to  the  inn  in  the  city  ;  he 
"  actutiUy  waited  till  they  procured 
*'  one^^r\d  suffered hirnself  to  be  carried 
*'  in  an  old  arm  chair  to  the  Black 
^'  Swan  amidst  the  hisses  and  groans 
^*  of  the  Freeholders." — Yes,  he  had 
forgot  to  mention  this  in  his  letter! 
He  would  h:i\eforgolten  it  in  the  post- 
cript  too;  but  he  was  afraid,  that  some- 
body else  might  rememher  it.  Whether 
it  was  2Lfew  men  or  man^f  men,whether 
it  was  in  a  borrowed  chair  or  a  bought 
chair  ;  whether  the  chair  were  old 
or  new ;  still  the  reader  will 
perceive,  that  nothing  of  this  sort 
was  done  for  our  oppofienis.  The 
truth  is,  that  I  was  not  at  all  apprized 
of  the  matter;  that  an  immense  crowd 
surrounded  me  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  and  the  kind  and  honest  hearts  of 
the  owners  of  those  hands  it  would 
comfort  me  io  think  that  I  had  with 
me,  if  I  were  thrown  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dungeon.  I  could  not  get 
along  for  the  crowd.  All  at  once  a 
chair  was  brought,  into  which  I  very 
cheerfully  got,  and,  whea  I  alighted 
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from  it  I  said  :  ''  My  kind  and  honest 
"'  countrymen,  1  am  proud  of  the 
"  honour  you  have  done  me  for  my 
"  own  sake  ;  but,  I  am  much  more 
proud  of  it  as  I  deem  it  a  strong 
"  mark  of  your  unshaktn  attachment 
"  to  those  undoubted  and  unalienable 
"  rights  to  which  I  have  endeavoured 
"  to  conviuce  you  that  you  are  enti» 
^'  tied,  and  which,  whatever  becomes 
'•  of  me,  I  trust  nothing  will  ever  in- 
*'  duce  you  to  abandon.  Be  assured, 
that  while  my  mind  retains  its  facul- 
ties,   and  limbs  enjoy  that  liberty 


which  innocence  ought  to  ensure  to 


every  man,  I  never  will  cease  to 
**  maintain  our  cause  to  the  utmost  of 
''  my  power." 

While  this  was  goi-ng  on,  while 
all  was  joy  and  exultation  in  cur 
breasts,  very  diifereut  were  the  feel- 
ings of  Lockhart  the  Brave.  He  had 
come  to  me  in  the  Grand  Jury  Cham- 
ber soon  after  I  had  charged  him  so 
justly  with  ''foul  misrepresentation." 
He  said,  he  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  receive  language  like  that.  1  told 
him  to  come  to  me  after  the  Meeting' 
was  over.  As  we  were  going  out  of 
the'  Chamber,  he  came  again.  The 
thing  would  admit  of  no  delay »  I  told 
him  to  come  to  the  Inn,  He  did  so, 
with  two  n\en  as  witnesses.  I  ther> 
told  him,  that  I  would  have  no  com- 
munication with  him,  except  it  was  in 
writing.  They  wanted  to  sit  down  in 
the  room,  where  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  other  gentlemen  were  with 
me  ;  but  this  I  told  them  that  I  would 
not  suffer ;  and  bade  them  go  out  of 
the  room.  They  did  so  ;  and  then  a 
correspondence  took  place,  which  I 
insert  here  word  for  word  and  letter 
for  letter,  and,  if  the  Learned  Friend 
should  feel  sore  at  seeing  his  agitation 
exposed  in  his  illiterate  notes,  let  him 
thank  his  own  folly  and  impudence  for 
.  the  exposure.    • 

Sir- 
as  yon  requested  we  \o  put  in 
writing  the  object  of  my  requesting  a  mert- 
ii  g  with  you,  1  beg  to  inform  you  it  was  with 
a  view  to  your  retractiug  the  word  foul 
whi-ch  you  applied  to  me,  by  stating  I  had 
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been  guilty  of  a  foul  miisrepresontatlou'*  I 
did  not  bear  uhtther  you  eaid  '*  of  your 
latu'najje  or  inteulioiis— I  ai)i  Sir  your  obe- 
dieju  Servtftot—  J  J  Lockbart 


Sir, 


Winchester,  11 /A  Murch^  1817. 


I  did  not  eay  tbat  it  was  ^'  a  foul 
**  mi«repres»ent?*tiou,"  wbich  you  bad  niade, 
but*'  thf  fouhst  tnisrepreseotdtion  ibal  evei 
"  wa8  made  by  mortal  raan,"  au  opimou 
vvbidi  I  still  enteitain,  and  always  kUall.  un- 
til you  Hbali  fully  express  yowr  sorrow  for  tl>€ 
eflfecfs  of  tb»t  niortificatiow,  which,  I  hope, 
led  yonr  tongue  beyond  the  cool  dictates  of 
your  mind. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  tBOst  humble 
And  must  obedient  Servant, 
Wm.  CoBBiiTT. 

Sir— 

I  hive  received  your>  answer  which 
loaves  no  alternative  except  tbnt  of  my  iu 
si^tin(;  on  that  oatisfnctiou  wbich  you  owe  me 
as  a  Gentleman^  and  which  I  w'luh  you  would 
empower  some  friend  to  arrange  tbis  evfuing. 
I  am  Sir  your  obe^beut  Servant 
J  J  Lftokhart 
Mnrcl)  11,  18,17— 

I  shall  reni'iin  in  Winchestt  i  ibis  eveuiug 
for  this  pnrpose  nntil  8  o  clo<  k  and  a  friend 
will  deliver  this  Letter  to  yon,  to  accept 
yonr  arrangement — 

To  VViU.  Cobbctf,  Ei,q  — 


Sir, 


Winchestei^  llth  Mar  J*,  1817. 


If  I  eonld  stay  here  another  day,  I 
would  amn^e  myself  with  fioniefun  with  you, 
but  having  bnsitiess  of  more  importance  on 
hand,  I  mn>t  l>eg  of  you  to  rfnew  your  plea- 
sant correspondence,  upon  onr  arrival  in 
town.  In  the  meanwhile  1  remain, 
YortT  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  Servant, 
Wm.  Cobbrtt. 

Now,  my  ^ood  neighbours,  a  few 
plain  facts  will  enable  you  to  form  a 
perfectly   correct    judgment   of    this 
man's  conduct  and  character, — First, 
he   knew,   that  [  had   written    many 
essays  reprobating,   in  the   strongest 
terms,    the   practice    of    duelling. — 
Second,  he  knew,  that  I  had  held  it  as 
a  species  of  suicide  for  a  ma-n,  in  my 
situation,  to  fight  a  duel,  seeing,  that, 
if  one  mif^sed  me,  another  would  be 
found,  'till  some  one  should  hit  me. — 
TiiiiiD    (and    this   was     his    rock    of 
safety)  he  knew  well,  that  if  I  accept- 
ed  of  his  challenge^  I  must  instantly 


foirfoit  five  thsusand  pcunde  sterlings. 
He  knew  this  well,  for  ke,  who  is  a 
Lawyer^  mind,  knew  that  I  had  been 
bound   in  recognizes  for  seven  years 
from  the  year  1812. —  This  was  hia 
safeguard!     You  often  hear  of  peo- 
ple,  who  are  going   to   fight   duels, 
taken   before  uiagiitrates  and   bound 
0ver.     That  puts  an  end  to  the  affair. 
But,  he  knevr,  and  tvell  knew,  that  I 
was  bound  over  before  hand^  and  in  a 
monstrous    and    ruinous   sum ;    and, 
when   you  are  told,  that   he  brought 
t^e9  witnesses  with  him,  you  will  easily 
guess  what  were  his  real  intentions. — 
When  men  mean  to  fight,  they  go  to 
work    in     a     Tcry    different     way. 
They    send    a    single    frieno    to    tcU 
the  party  of  it  in  a  zchisper.     They  do 
not  go   to  the  party  and  take  tzso  wit' 
nesses  with  then^     They  do   not  run 
blustering  about  and  making  a  noise ; 
and,  my  real  belief  is,  that,  if  I  had  done 
any  thing,  which  would  have  amoui^t- 
ed  to  a  breach  •f  the  peace ;  if  I  had 
accepted  of  a  challenge,  and  had  ap- 
pointed a  time  to  fight,  Lockhart  the 
Brave  would  have  taken  care  to  have  us 
both  bound  over,  and  would  have  also 
taken    care,   tfeat  this  breach   of  the 
peace  should  have  cost  me  five  thou- 
sand pounds  !     This  is  my  beiief ;  but 
you  have  the  facts  before  you,  and  I 
leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves. 

It  was  my  intention  to  offer  you  some 
remarks  on  the  Death  of  Cashman  and 
on  the  Arrests  in  Lancashire  ;  but,  I 
shall  be  very  late  as  it  is,  and  must 
now  conclude  with  expressing  to  you 
my  unalterable  attachment  and  respect. 

Wm.  Cobbett. 


CASHMAN. 

The  death  of  this  sailor  is  a  matter 
of  such  interest,  that  i  cannot  re- 
frain from  inserting  here  the  account 
of  it  as  published  in  the  COURIER 
newspaper.  I  shall  reserve  remarks 
for  another  opportunity. — In  order, 
however,  that  several  passages  in  the 
account  may  be  the  better  understood, 
I   will  first  insert   the  words   of  his 
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defence  at  the  Old  Bailey  after  his 
trial  and  before  sentence  was  passed 
on  him,  which  defence  was  in  the 
following  words  : — "  My  Lord, — 1 
'''  hope  you  will  excuse  a  poor  friend- 
•'  less  sailor  for  occupying  your  time. 
''  Had  I  died  fighting  the  battles  of 
''  ray  country  I  should  have  gloried 
'•  in  it;  but  I  confess  that  it  grieves 
''  me  to  think  of  suffering  like  a  rob- 
"  her,  when  I  call  God  to  witness  that 
''  1  have  passed  days  together  without 
"  &Den  a  morsel  of  bread  rather  than 
''  violate  the  laws.  I  have  served  my 
"  King  for  many  years,  and  often 
''  fought  for  my  country.  I  have  re- 
^'  ceived  nine  zvound$  in  the  service, 
**  and  nover  before  have  been  charged 
*'  with  any  offence.  I  have  been  at 
"  sea  all  my  life,  and  my  Father  was 
*'  killed  on  board  the  Diana  frigate. 
*^  I  came  to  London,  my  Lord,  to  en- 
*'  deavoiir  to  recover  my  pay  and 
^'  prize-money yhut  being  unsuccessful, 
'^  I  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  dis- 
^'  tress,  and  being  poor  and  penny- 
^'  less,  f  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
*'  forward  witnesses  to  prove  ray  in- 
*'  nocence,  nor  even  to  acquaint  my 
''  brave  officers,  or  I  am  sure  they 
*'  would  all  hate  come  forward  in  my 
*'  behalf.  .The  gentlemen  who  have 
*'  sworn  against  me  must  have  mistook 
*'  me  for  some  other  person  (there 
*'  being  many  sailors  in  the  mob  j-)  but 
^'  I  freely  forgi?e  them,  and  I  hope 
*'  God  will  also  forgive  them,  for  I 
"  solemnly  declare  that  I  committed 
*'  no  act  of  violence  whatever.'^ 

The  following  is  the  account  from 
the  Courier  of  Wednesday  last. 

The  Recorder  of  London,  having, 
on  Saturday  last  made  a  report  to  the 
Prince  Regent  in  Coancil,  of  the  cases 
of  some  of  the  persons  under  sentence 
of  death  in  Newgate,  .and  amoBg  others 
of  the  case  of  John  Cashman,  who  was 
convicted  at  the  January  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  of  having  taken  a  most  active 
part  in  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Mr. 
Beckwith's  house  in  Skinner-street,  on 
the  memorable  2d  of  December  ;  after 
due  deliberation,  it  was  considered 
iaaperative,  however  painful  the  tiuty, 


to  consign  this  unfortunate  man  to 
the  fate  apportioned  by  law  to  his  of- 
fence. This  morning  was  fixed  for 
his  execution,  and  in  order  that  it 
might  produce  a  more  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  those  unhappy 
persons,  who  like  himself,  had  been 
made  the  instruments  of  mere  mischie- 
vous characters,  it  was  determiaed  that 
his  lifo  should  be  sacrificed  immediate- 
ly contiguous  to  the  spot  which  had 
formed  the  scene  of  his  daring  exploits, 
namely,  in  front  of  Mr.  Beckwith's 
shop. — After  the  religious  services  of 
the  morning  were  over,  he  was  visited 
by  several  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he 
spoke  in  an  unconeerned  manner. — 
Among  others  who  called  to  oficr  him 
consolation,  wts  an  Irish  gentleman, 
named  Upton,  who  had  been  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  the  landlord  of  his  father. 
To  this  gentleman  Cashman  spoke  un- 
reservedly of  his  affairs — he  said  he  * 
zcas  entitled  to  200/.  wages  and  prize 
money,  about  the  disposition  of  which 
he  was  very  anxious.  Mr.  Upton,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  feelings,  prepared, 
under  his  directions,  a  will,  by  which 
he  disposed  of  his  property  in  various 
ways ;  he  mainly  left  it,  however,  to 
purchase  a  boat  for  a  brother  of  his^ 
who  had  been  a  fisherman  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland;  to  his  mother,  and 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  about 
which  he  appeared  particularly  soli^  j 
citous.  This  will  he  signed,  and  Mr. 
Upton  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  see  it  executed.-  In  his  cell  his 
companions  were,  an  Irishman,  named 
Qainland,  convicted  of  a  burglary,  but 
respited  ;  and  a  person,  nanied  Dowd- 
ing,  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, both  of  the  Roman  Catholic  . 
persuasion.  To  these  persons  he 
spoke  freely  of  his  situation,  but  seem- 
ed to  regard  death  with  perfect  indif- 
ference. With  respect  to  the  offence 
imputed  to  him,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  been  in  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop  ;  and 
in  alluding  to  the  attack  on  that  occa- 
sion, remarked  that  Mrs.  Beckwith,  or 
some  lady  on  the  stairs,  called  on  the 
mob  to  spare  their  lives.  He  denied 
that  he  was  at  all  privy  to  the  firing  of 
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the  pistol  at  Mr.  Piatt,  or  was  aware 
of  that  circumstance,  but  admitted  that 
he  had  assisted  in  rescuing  young 
Watson  from  the  constable.  He  said 
he  had  been  down  to  the  Admiralty  on 
the  morning  of  the  riots  with  a  letter, 
and  in  his  way  back  was  met  by  a  bro- 
tlicr  sailor,  a  warrant  officer,  whose 
name  he  declined  mentioning  ;  but  who 
had  been  often  aftor  him  before  on  the 
subject,  and  by  whom  he  was  periftiaded 
to  go  to  Spa-fields.  in  their  way 
there,  he  partook  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rum,  gin,  and  beer,  and 
hamng  had  but  Little  foCd  for  two  dayi 
before,  it  had  a  great  effect  upon  him. 
He  saw  t_he  colours  pulled  down  by 
the  officers  at  the  (op  of  Coppice-row, 
and  went  to  resist  the  attempt,  but  in 
vain.  He  also  repeated  his  story  of 
having  strack  a  fellow  who  was  doing 
some  wanton  mischief  in  the  Poultry. 
Such  was  the  amoant  of  his  admis- 
sions; but  he  was  by  no  means  inclin- 
ed to  acknowledgs  the  Justice  of  his  sen- 
tence.  It  was  stated  by  himsalf,  boti 
on  his  trial  and  since  his  cwiviction, 
that  he  had  fought  bravely  on  various 
occasions  in  the  course  of  his  service  in 
the  Navy,  and  that  he  had  received  se- 
veral wounds,  particularly  on  his  head. 
To  this  it  is  stated,  some  ©f  his  officers 
have  borne  testimony  ;  but  these  gen- 
tlemen, WITH  BECOMING  PRU- 
DENCE, declined  interfering  in  the 
fate  of  a  man,  who,  howei^er  prais- 
worthy  before^  by  his  late  actions  had 
sacrificed  all  claims  to  their  r&spect. — 
Among  other  topics  which  agitated 
his  mind  was  the  apprehension  of 
being  drawn  to  the  scatiold  in  a  cart. 
— He  said  "  he  did  not  like  to  be 
"  taken  like  a  'vagrant  thro-ugh  the 
''streets;  if  he  had  been  afslon  or 
''  a  murderer  he  should  not  mind  it, 
''  but  when  he  was  neither  he  thought 
"  it  was  too  ba«d.'^  Mr.  Cotton  kindly 
promised  him^  with  a  view  io  calm  his 
feelings,  that  he  would  get  him  re- 
moved in  a  coach. — While  the  "hour 
for  closing  the  existence  of  the  crimi- 
nal was  thus  drawing  on,  directions 
were  given  to  the  City  carpenter  to 
make  preparations  for  the  awful  spec- 


tacle; and,  accordingly,  posts  and  rails 
were  prepared  at  the  end  of  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  place  of  execution, 
so  as  to  prevent,  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  approach  of  carriages  of  any  sort. 
These  preparations  naturally  excited 
curiosity,  and  immense  crowds  assem- 
bled round  the  workmen,  and  in  front 
of  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop. — This  latter 
place  formed  a  prinei^l  object  of  at- 
traction, and  such  was  the  amount  of 
the  mob  at  one  time,  and  the  riotous 
character  of  its  p'^jpceedingSj  that  Mr. 
Beekwith  was  under  the  necessity  of 
soliciting  from  the  Lord  Mayor  a 
guard  of  constables,  which  was  im- 
mediately granted.  The  crowd,  how- 
ever, continwid  till  long  after  the 
day  had  closed,  and  expressions  were 
used  which  led  to  very  considerable 
alarms  lest  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  rescue  the  prisoner.— Mr.  Beekwith 
naturally  felt  desirous  to  remove  the 
scene  of  death  from  his  own  door,  and 
twice  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  subject.  His 
answer  was,  however,  that  the  orders 
already  issued  would  not  be  altered. 
Mr.  Alderman  Bridges,  who  went  on 
a  similar  errand,  received  the  like  an- 
swer. The  Lord  Mayor  took  the  re- 
quisite precautions  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance ;  he  issued  precepts  to  all 
the  usual  Officers  of  the  City,  call- 
ing upon  them  io  attend  in  Skianer- 
street  at  an  early  hour  this  morfiflng, 
and  sent  similar  instructions  to  the 
Deputies  of  the  diflFerent  Wards  to 
call  out  their  Special  Constables, 
The  Firemen  of  the  several  Fire- 
Offices  in  the  City  were  also  desired  to 
be  in  readiness  to  assist  in  preventing 
tumult,  whilst  within  the  goal  of  New- 
gate a  force  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  of  the  London  Militia  were 
on  guard.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
town  the  Magistrates  were  not  less 
active  in  taking  precautionary  mea- 
sures. At  eight  o'clock  last  evening 
Cashman  was  brought  from  his  cell  up 
stairs  to  one  adjoining  the  Press-yard, 
in  which  he  was  to  pass  the  night. 
H©  seemed  perfectly  composed,    but 
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exhibited  a  good  detl  of  levity.  In 
alluding  to  his  approaching  death,  he 
said,  "  he  had  often  faced,  the  enemy 
^'  amidst  a  shower  of  bills,  and  wilh 
*'  thed — 1  before  him,  without  shrink- 
^'  ing,  and  did  not  now  fear  to  face 
*'  his  God!" — As  he  passed  through 
the  Press-yard,  he  exclaimed  with  an 
oath,  ''  I  wish  a  forty-four  pounder 
*^  would  now  come  and  cut  me  in  two, 
*^  rather  than  1  should  go  into  the 
*'  hands  of  Jack  Ketch  !"  in  his  cell 
he  was  joined  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  De- 
vereux,  who,  in  his  usual  kind  and 
benevolent  strain,  endeavoured  to 
sooth  his  spirit  and  prepare  his  mind 
for  eternity.  OccaMoually  he  was 
serious^  but  he  frequervtly  launched 
forth  into  comments  on  the  nature  of 
his  past  life,  and  talked  of  his  fears 
of  being  dragged  like  a  vagrant 
^  through  the  streets.  On  being  ex- 
horted to  abandon  these  unimportant 
thoughts,  and  to  resign  himself  wholly 
to  futurity,  he  said  '^  he  had  no  fear 
*'  of  death,  he  wished  the  moment 
*'  was  then  come,  for  he  was  ready 
*'  to  drop,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be 
*'  expositd  like  a  common  robber,'^'' 
Again  Mr.  Devejeux  called  to  his 
recollection  the  willing  sacrifice  made 
by  our  Redeemer  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  and  entreated  him  in  like 
manner  to  offer  himself  meekly  to  his 
Maker  as  an  atonement  for  his  sins — 
he  exclaimed,  ''  1  do  die  willingly, 
''  and  would  go  to  the  mast-head 
*'  now  to  reeve  a  rope  for  my  death, 
'^  for  I  know  ihat  my  next  voyage 
''  must  be  to  Jack  Ketch  !"  He  ac- 
companied this  last  remark  Trith  a 
laugh.  In  this  sort  of  converse  he 
remained  till  twenty  minutes  after 
ten,  when  Mr.  Devereux  took  his  de- 
parture, remarking  that  the  poor  fel- 
low was  perfectly  resigned  to  his 
fate  ;  but  at  the  same  time  evidently 
looked  towards  it  with  a  levity  which 
bordered  on  a  confusion  of  intellect. 
His  mind  was  constantly  directed  to 
past  events,  and  on  every  opportunity 
he  introduced  some  observations  con- 
T3Gcted  with  his  former  life.  Mr.  De- 
vereux stated,  that  be  had  receivtd  a 


letter  from  Miss  Upton,  the  daughter 
of  the  gentlLmau  who  has  undertaken 
to  administer  to  the  will  of  the  unhap- 
py man,  slating  that  pr^r'vious  to  his 
leaving  Ireland  he  was  in  (he  greatest 
distress,  and  on  tmbarkiuij  in  the 
pack(st  for  England,  had  but  two  ten- 
penni/ pieces  m  his  pocket.  She  added, 
that  he  had  borne  an  irreproachable 
character,— On  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Devereux,  a  gentleman  named  Boyle, 
a  Catholic,  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  and  Quinland,  to  whom  Cash- 
man  seemed  attached,  entered  his  cell, 
aiidsat  up  wiJh  him  the  whole  night. 
Every  attempt  was  made  to  awakea 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  ;  but  he 
still  seemed  bent  en  a  repetition  of  his 
supposed  zvrongs  and  former  adven* 
tiires. — This  morning  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore five,  the  platform  on  which  exe- 
cutions usually  take  place,  and  whioh 
is  fixed  on  wheels  for  the  convenience 
of  removal,  was  drawn  from  the  Ses- 
sioHS-housc-yard  to  Skinner-street, 
aiid  placed  directly  in  front  of  Mr, 
Deckwith's  house.  Even  at  this  early 
hour  several  persons  had  collected, 
in  order  to  secure  places  from  whence 
to  have  a  close  view  of  the  dreadful 
ceremony.  Many  of  these  were  of 
the  lowest  class,  but  there  were  still 
some  of  decent  appearance,  who,  by 
their  remarks  on  what  they  termed 
the  injustice  of  the  awful  example 
aboujt  to  be  made,  seemed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  a  feeling  of  discontent.— At 
six  o'clock  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
sat  up  during  the  night  with  Cashmaii 
quitted  his  cell.  This  gentleman 
stated  that  the  wretched  man,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  indulged 
himself  in  making  a  variety  of  obser- 
vations on  the  hardship  of  his  case, 
and  the  injustice  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  government;  but  that 
latterly  he  had  become  somewhat  more 
composed,  having  obtained  two  hours 
sound  sleep.  Mr.  Cotton  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate,  soon  after  entered'  the 
condemned  cell,  and  endeavoured  to 
rouse  in  this  unhappy  man  a  religious 
sense  of  his  situation,  but  he  appeared 
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perfectly  incapable  of  receiving  any  im- 
pression of  that  nature,  his  mind  con- 
tinually wandering  from  the  subject 
to  his  own  a  (fairs.  Nor  were  the 
humane  and  zealous  efforts  of  Mr. 
Devereux  more  successful.  Cashman 
evinced  throughout  an  insensibility, 
Vhich  appeared  to  proceed  from  a 
weakness  of  iMellect  rather  than  from 
any  determined  depravity.  He  was 
continually  adverting  to  his  exploits 
while  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and 
lamenting  that  he  was  not  to  die  at 
his  quarters,  instead  of  being  dragged 
to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  cart  like 
a  vagrant.  He  asked  if  he  might  not 
have  a  glass  of  grog.  This  of  course 
was  refused;  but  some  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  were  taken  into  the  cell,  of 
which  he  partook.  Daring  the  whole 
of  this  time  he  was  pacing  up  and 
down  his  cell  in  a  very  agitated  man- 
ner. Quinland  was  the  person  who 
seemed  to  have  the  most  influence  over 
him.  They  were  left  together  for  a 
few  minutes.  On  the  door  being 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
Quinland,  Cashman  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  said  *'  Good  bye,  Quinland, 
'•  I  suppose  I  shall  not  see  you  a^ain 
*'  before  I  kick  the  bucket."  As  it 
was  found  that  it  would  be  a  gratifica- 
tion to  Cashman,  Quinland  was,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  remain  in  the  celj, 
until  the  approach  of  the  fatal  moment. 
Cashman  shook  hands  also  with  Mr. 
Smart,  the  turnkey,  and  requested 
that  he  would  **  give  his  compliments 
'*  to  the  other  officers."  Clean  linen 
being  brought  io  him,  he  changed  his 
shirt  and  drawers,  put  on  a  sailor's 
bluejacket  and  white  trowsers,  and 
tied  on  a  black  silk  handkerchief. 
He  then  expressed  his  readiness  to 
die,  and  the  door  of  his  ceil  open- 
ing for  the  admission  of  some  one, 
he  stepped  forward  with  great  alacrity, 
saying,  ''  am  I  to  go  now  ?"  The 
two  sheriiTs  of  London,  Mr.  Alderman 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  Kirby,  and  one  of 
the  Under  Sheriffs,  all  of  whom  had 
arrived  at  Newgate  about  seven 
o'clock,  now  entered  the  press-yard. 
Cashman  was  brought  out,  and  stood 


with  much  unconcern  while  his  fetters 
where  knocked  off,  looking  at  and  as- 
sisting in  the  operation.  His  hands 
were  (led,  and  on  his  arms  being  bound 
behind  him  with  a  cord,  he  called  out 
to  the  Sheriff's  officer  in  the  sea 
phraseology  — "  haul  it  tought ;"  and 
again  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  die  at  his  Quarters  like  a 
man.  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Devereux  • 
once  mora  attempted  to  administer  re- 
ligious consolation  to  hira,  but  in  vain. 
— He  evinced  the  utmost  impatience, 
exclaiming  '^  donH  bother  me — it^s  of 
"  no  use :  I  knozo  notlung  at  all 
'''  about  the  matter,''''  The  subjects 
which  at  that  awful  instant  seemed 
nearest  his  mind,  were  the  mode  of  his 
death.)  and  the  disposition  of  his  littls 
property.  On  his  expressing  bis  un^ 
easiness  on  this  last  head,  the  Sheriffs 
very  benevolently  assured  him  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  carrr 
into  effect  his  wishes  with  respect  to  it. 
This  assurance  appeared  to  be  veri/ 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  said  grate- 
fully, "  thank  you.  Gentlemen.'* 
Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  the 
loud  toll  of  the  prison  bell  gave  the 
signal  for  i\\Q  procegsion  to  move.  Of 
the  tew  or  twelve  individuals  present, 
Cashman  was  probably  the  only  one 
unappalled  by  the  melanchely  sound. 
He  looked  about  him  with  the  most 
obdurate  expression  of  countenance  ; 
cried,  as  if  involuntarily,  '•  God  bless 
you  all !"  and  marched  firmly  through 
the  various  passages  of  the  prison  to 
jhe  Debtor's  Door,  preceded  by  the 
Sheriffs,  and  accompanied  by  the  Or- 
dinary and  Mr.  Devereux.  While 
the  Sheriffs  were  thus  attending  their 
duty  within  doors,  the  City  Marshals 
were  extremely  active  without ;  in- 
deed the  arrarigements  made  by  these 
Gentlemen  to  prevent  confusion  can- 
not be  too  highly  praised.  A  strong 
wooden  rail  was  erected  from  the 
corner  of  Newgate-street  next  the 
prison,  to  the  corner  of  (he  railing 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  church-yard.  In 
front  of  this  an  immense  force  of 
constables  was  placed,  armed  with 
staves,  who  prevented  every  person 
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from  passing  that  boundary.  Similar 
inGa>ures  were  adopted  at  all  the  olher 
avenues  leading  to  ihe  fatal  machine  ; 
and  thus  a  wide  and  uninret  rupted 
space  was  pr«*served  from  the  goal 
down  to  the  end  of  Old  Snow-hill, 
below  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop.  The 
crowd  collected  beyond  these  boun- 
daries exceeded  all  calculation,  ox- 
tcoding  in  every  direction  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and,  in  fact,  to 
every  spot  from  whence  a  view  of  the 
passing  scene  could  be  commanded. 
The  character  of  the  multitude  was  of 
course  various  :  but  it  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  persons  of  an  inferior 
description,  among  whom  strong  sym- 
toms  of  discontent  evidently  prevailed  : 
and  but  for  the  immense  force  of  the 
civil  povrer,  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve much  mischief  would  have  been 
done.  Lest  any  attempt  should  be 
made  at  rescue,  a  signal  was  concert- 
ed, by  which  a  person  placed  on  Hol- 
born-hil!  could  b8  instructed  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  military,  several  par- 
ties of  whom  were  under  arms.  It 
wa^  about  ten  minutes  before  eight 
o'clock  when  the  culprit  quitted  the 
prison,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  much- 
dreaded  cart^  which  was  prepared  for 
his  reception.  The  executioner  and 
his  assistant  sat  on  each  side  of  him. 
His  firmne,ss  was  unabated,  and  not  a 
muscle  of  his  cou.ntenance  betrayed 
the  slightest  appearance  of  fear. — 
Daring  the  short  time  which  elapsed 
while  the  Sheriffs,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  and  the  Rev.'  Mr. 
Devereux,  were  getting  into  their  car- 
riages, a  few  persons  collected  about 
the  cart  and  shook  hands  with  him. — 
Looking  towards  the  prison-door, 
at  which  one  of  the  turnkeys 
stood,  he  said  in  a  laughing  man- 
ner, *'  Good  bye.  Bishop  ;  God  bless 
you  my  hearty  :''  and  then  address- 
ing himself  to  the  others,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  This  is  not  for  cowardice — I  am 
^'  not  brought  to  this  for  any  robbery 
•'  — I  am  going  to  die ;  but  I  shall  not 
*'  shrink.  If  I  was  at  my  quarters,  I 
*^  would  not  be  killed  in  the  smoke  : 
*'  I'd  be  in  the  fire.    I  have  done 


''  nothing  against  my  King  and  coun- 
"  try  ;  hut  fought  for  them." — Kvery 
thing  being  at  length  in  readiness,  the 
melancholy  procession  moved  for- 
ward- The  criminal,  as  he  passed 
along,  nodded  to  the  crowd,  and  con" 
tinned-  to  inveigh.^  in  loud  language^ 
against  the  injustice  of  his  punishment^ 
declariiig  he  had  done  nothing  but 
what  he  was  driven  to,  and  that  he 
had  been  robbed  by  mej  chants  as  well 
as  Government  of  his  due.  "  This," 
said  he,  *^  is  what  brought  me  here  ! 
'•'  I  always  fought  for  my  King  and 
'.'country,  and  this  is  my  end." — As 
the  Sheriffs  advanced,  the  mob  express- 
ed the  strongest  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion :  groans  and  hisses  burst  from  all 
quarters,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
rush  forward.  The  officers,  however, 
stood  firm  to  their  posts,  and,  being 
aided  in  their  eflorts  by  the  wooden 
barriers,  succeeded  in  preventing  any 
encroachment.  This  conduct  was  fre- 
quently repeated  before  the  cart  had 
reached  its  destination  ;  and  Cashman 
joined  his  voice  to  the  shouts,  crying 
out,  ''  Huzza  !  my  boys,  Fll  die  like 
''  a  man  /"  On  bis  quitting  the  cart, 
and  mounting  the  scaffold,  the  groans 
were  redoubled :  he  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  spectators,  and 
joined  in  their  exclamations  with  a 
terrific  shout.  He  repeated  his  former 
remarks  on  the  supposed  hardship  of 
his  case*  His  face  was  placed  towards 
Holborn-hill,  but  he  turned  his  head 
on  all  sides,  and  greeted  the  mob  with 
cries  of  ''  Hurra,  my  hearties  in  the 
"cause!  success!  sheer  up  !^^ — The 
Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Deyereux 
now  ascended  the  platform,  and  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  wretched  man 
to  a  sense  of  his  awful  situation.  Their 
benovolent  exertions,  however,  were 
fruitless  :  he  appeared  callous  to  all  re- 
ligious exhortations,  and  pushing  them 
aside,  exclaimed,  ''  Don^t  bother  me — 
''  its  no  use  ;  I  zcant  no  mercy  but  from 
*'  God!^^ — The  executioner  then  came 
forward,  and  put  the  rope  round  his 
neck.  This  operation  excited  new 
tumults,  and  fresh  exclamations  of 
disapprobation  burst  from  the  crowd. 
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On  the  night-cap  being  put  over  his 
face,  he  said,  "  For  God's  sake  let 
"  me  see  till  the  last;  I  want  no  cap.''^ 
In  this  he  was  indulged,  and  th«  cap 
was  withdrawn.  He  now  turned  to- 
wards Mr,  Beckwitli's  house  in  an 
angry  manner^  and  shaking  his  heady 
said,  "  I'll  be  with  you,  there,^' 
meaning  he  would  haunt  the  house 
after  his  death.  Again  turning  to  the 
people,  he  cried,  "  I  am  the  last  of 
*'  seven  of  them  that  fought  for  my 
"  king  and  country ;  I  could  not  get 
and  thai  has  brought  me 
The  executioner  fcaving 
quitted  the  platform,  the  unfortunate 
man  addtessed  the  erowtl  nearest  him, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Now^  you  — — , 
"  give  me  three  cheers  when  I  trip." 

—"Hurra,  you ."     And   then, 

calling   to  the  executioner,  he  cried 

out,    "  Come  Jack,  yon ,  let  go 

"  the  jib-boom."  The  few  remain- 
ing seconds  of  his  existence  he  em- 
ployed in  similar  addresses,  and  was 
cheering  at  the  instant  the  fatal  board 
fell  from  beneath  his  feet.  The  cap 
was  then  drawn  over  his  face,  and  he 
died  almost  without  a  struggle.  A 
dead  silence  instantly  prevailed,  which 
continued  for  a  few  moments.  The 
Sheriffs,  during  the  execution,  took 
their  station  in  the  window  of  a 
house  opposite  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes, 
the  populace  renewed  the  expressions 
of  disgust  and  indignation  towards 
every  person  who  had  taken  a  part  in 
the  dreadful  exhibitian.  Cries  of 
''Murder!  Murder!  were  distinctly 
heard  from  innumerable  mouths,  fol- 
lowed by  cri«s  of  "  Shame/  Shame  /  " 
''  fVhere  are  the  conspirators  P  Why 
"  not  hang  them?  "  S^x.  Groans  and 
hisses  accompanied  these  allusions. 
The  crowd,  in  parts  most  distant  from 
the  platform,  soon  began  to  retire,  but 
many  thousands  remained  until  the 
body  was  cut  down.  Precisely  at 
nine  o'clock  a  black  deal  shell  was 
brought,  by  order  of  the  Sheriffs,  who 
still  remained  on  the  spot,  and  the 
body  was  placed  within  it  by  the 
executioner.     The  populace,    on  see- 


ing this  done,  repeated  their  groans 
and  hisses,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
get  under  the  barriers  at  the  western 
end  of  Snow-hiil,  hut  were  success- 
fally  resisted. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  debtors 
side  of  newgate  upon  the  shoulders  of 
four  men,  and  it  was  afterwards  claim- 
ed by  a  nephew  of  the  malefactor, 
but  the  Sheriffs  refused  to  let  him  have 
it  until  the  evening,  when  it  was  to  be 
convoyed  to  a  house,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Irish  custom,  it  is  to  be  waked 
previously  to  interme-nt. 

The  platform  was  then  removed, 
and  part  of  the  crowd  broke  through 
the  barrier  next  Gilfcspur-street,  and 
betrayed  an  anxiety  to  npset  it,  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  constables. 
The  majority  of  the  populace  dis- 
persed, but  many  continued  round 
Mr.  Bftckwitk'9  house,  uttering  in- 
flammatory expressions,  groans,  his- 
ses, &c. 

A 

BILL 

[as  amended  ^y  the  committee^ 

For  the  more  effectually/  preventing  Sedi- 
tious Meetings  and  Assemblies. 

Whereas  assemblies  of  divers  persons, 
collected  for  the  purpose  or  under  the  pre- 
text of  deliberating  on  public  grievances, 
and  of  agreeing  on  petitions,  conaplaints, 
remonstrances,  declarations,  or  other  ad- 
dresses to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  or  to  both  Houses  or  either  House 
of  Parliament,  have  of  late  been  made  use 
of  to  serve  the  ends  of  factioHs  and  sedi- 
tious persons,  to  the  great  danger  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peaco,  have  pro- 
duced acts  of  riot,  tumult,  and  disorder, 
and  may  become  the  means  of  producing 
confusion  and  calamities  in  the  nation  j 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  pre« 
sent  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  no  meeting 
of  any  description  of  persons  exceeding 
the  number  of  fifty  persons,  (other  than 
and  except  any  meeting  of  any  county 
riding  or  division,  called  by  tlie  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Custos  Rotulorum,  or  sheriff 
of  such  county,  or  a  meeting  called  by  the 
convener  of  any  county  or  stewartry  is 
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that  part  of  Great  Britain  c»]]ed  Scotland, 
or  any  meeting  called  by  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  place 
where  such  meeting  shall  be  hoMen,  or 
any  meeting  of  any  county  having  differed' 
ridings  or  divisions,  called  by  any   two 
justices  of  any  one  or  more  of  such  ridings 
or  divisions,  or  any  meeting  called  by  the 
major  part   of   the   Grand  Jury  of  the 
county,  or  of  the  division  of  the  county 
vrhere  sueh  meeting  shall  be  holden,  at 
their  Genera"!  Assizes  o'v  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peac«,  or  any  meeting  of 
•any  city  or  borough  or  lo%vn  corporate, 
callodl  by  the  Mayor  or  other  head  officer 
of  such  city  or  borough  or  town  c«porale, 
or  any  meeting  of  any  ward  or  division  of 
uny  city,  called  by  the  Aldermen  or  other 
head  officer  of  such  ward  ®r  division,  or 
any  meeting  of  any  cor^Dorate  body,)  shall 
be  feolden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pre- 
text of  considering  of  or  preparing  any 
petition,^ complaint,  remonstrance  or  de- 
claration, or  other  address  to  the  King,  or 
to  both  Houses  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
m§nt,  for  alteration  of  matters  established 
in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or 
on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any 
grievance  in  Church  or  State,  unless  no- 
tice of  the  intention  to  hold  such  meeting, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  same  shall  be  proposed  to  be  holden, 
and  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  same 
shall  be  proposed  to  be  hoklen,  shall  be 
given,  in  the  names  of  seven  persons  at  the 
least,  being  householders  resident  wilhiia 
the  County,   City  or   Place  where  such 
Meeting  shall  be  proposed  to  be  holden, 
whose  places   of  abode  and  descriptions 
s.havl  be  inserted  in  such  notice,  and  which 
notice  shall  be  given  by  public  advertise- 
ment in  some  public  newspaper  usually 
circulated  in  the    County   and   Division 
where  such  meeting  shall  be  holdeu  ;   five 
days  at  the  least  before  such  meeting  shall 
be  holden,  or  shall  be  delivered  in  manner 
hereiwafter  mentioned  ;  and  that  such  no- 
tice shall   not  be  inserted   in  any   such 
newspaper  unless  the  authority  to  insert 
such  notice  sliall  be  signed  by  seven  per- 
soBs  at  the  least,  being  househoiders  resi- 
dent within  tlie  County,  City   or  Place 
where  such  Meeting  shall  be  proposed  to 
be  holden,  and  named  in  such  Notice,  and 
miless  such  authority  so  si^ied  shall  be 
written  at  the  foot  of  a  true  copy  of  such 
notice,  and  shaH  be  delivered  te  the  person 
required  to  insert  the  same  in  any  such 
newspaper  as  aforesaid,  which  pergon  shall 
cause  such  notice  and  authority  to  be  care- 
fu'Jy  prestrved,  and  shall  also  at  anytime 
aft«r  such  notice  shalihave  been  inserted  iu 


such  paper,  Piid within  fourteen  days  after 
the  day  on  which,  such  meeting  shall  be 
had,  produce  such  notice  awd  authority, 
and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  (if  required) 
to  be  delivered  to  any  Jastice  of  the  peace 
for  the  County,  Cit5',Town  or  Plnce  where 
such  person  shall  reside,  or  where  such 
newspaper  shall  be  printed,  and  who  shall 
require  the  same ;  and  in  case  any  person 
shall  insert  any  such  notice  m  any  news- 
paper without  such  authori'y  as  aforesaid, 
or  in  case  any  person  to  whom  any  such 
notice  and  authority  shall  have  been  deli- 
vered for  the  piLrpose  of  inserting  sucli 
notice  in  any  such  newspaper  as  aforesaid 
shall  refuse  to  produce  such  notice,  and 
authority,  or  to  deliver  a  true  copy  thereof 
being  thereunto  required  as  aforesaid, 
within  three  days  after  such  production 
and  Copy  or  either  of  them  shall  have 
been  so  required,  every  such  Person,  for 
every  such  ^'HFe^ce,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  to  any  person  who  shall 
one  for  the  same. 

Provided  always  neverthless,  and  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
deliver  any  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  sign- 
ed by  the  seven  persons  in  whose  names 
such  notice  shall  be  given,  with  their 
places  of  abode  and  description,  five  i^iays 
at  the  least  before  the  day  on  which  such 
meeting  shall  be  holden,  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  peace  of  the  County,  Riding,  or  Divi- 
sion, within  which  such  meeting  shall  be 
proposed  to  be  holden  ;  and  sucJi  clerk  of 
the  peace  shall  forthwith  and  without  de- 
lay, send  a  true  copy  of  such  notice,  with 
such  signatures  and  additions  as  aforesaid, 
to  three  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  least, 
of  such  County,  Riding  or  division,  or  in 
case  th«  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  city, 
borough,  or  town,  where  such  meeting 
shall  be  proposed  to  be  holden,  shall  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction.,  then  to  three  of  such 
justices,  if  so  many  shall  then  be  resident  ' 
within  such  jurisdiction,  aud  if  n(<  then 
to  soraany  ©f  such  justices  as  shall  be  re- 
sident within  such  ex  Ii^sive  jurisdiction  ; 
and  in  such  case,  such  notice  so  given  by 
such  means  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  effec- 
tual to  all  intents  aud  purposes,  as  if  the 
same  had  been  giyen  by  pubhc  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  an^  such  newspaper  at 
aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  meet- 
ings of  any  descriptions  of  persons,  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  fifty  persons  (other  than  ' 
and  except  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be 
holdeq  withoat  such  previous  notice  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext 
of  coi>nderiiig  of  or  preparing  any  petition^ 
complaiat,  r««ioustrance«  ddi:brati«ti«  or 
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other  address  to  the  King,  or  both  Houses 
or  either  House  of  Puriiameiit,  for  altera- 
tion of  matters  established  m  church  or 
state,  or  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext 
of  deUberatiiig  ou  auy  grievance  in  church 
or  state),  shall  be  deerued  aud  taktn  to  he 
unlawful  assemblies. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  tliat  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  adjourn  any  meeting  that 
shall  be  holden  uader  and  by  virkie  of 
iuch  previous  notice,  to  any  future,  time 
after  the  day  specified  in  such  notice  for 
holding  such  meeting,  or  to  any  other 
place  than  that  at  which  such  meeting 
shall  be  first  holden  in  pursuance  of  such 
previous  notice  j  and  that  any  meeting  of 
any  description  of  persons  exceeding  the 
immber  of  fifty  persons  (except  as  afore- 
»aid)  which  shall  be  holden  by  way  of  or 
under  pretence  of  being  an  adjourned 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of,  or  on  the  pre- 
text of  considering  of,  or  preparing  any 
petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  decla- 
ration or  other  address  to  the  King,  or 
<)oth  Houses,  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  alteration  of  matters  established 
in  cljurch  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or 
odi  the  pretext  of  deliberating  on  any  grie- 
vance in  church  or  state,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  Unlawful  Assembly. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any 
persons,  exceeding  the  number  of  fifty, 
being  assembled  contrary  to  the  pro\'i- 
sions  herein  before  contained,  and  being 
required  or  commanded  by  any  one  or 
more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace, »or 
hy  the  sheriti' of  the  county  or  kis  under- 
sheritF,  or  l)y  the  mayor  or  other  head  ofli- 
cer  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  city  or 
town  corporate  where  such  ai>sembly 
shall  be,  by  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
the  King's  name,  in  the  form  herehiafter 
directed,  todispcrse  themselves,  and  peace- 
ably to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to 
their  lawful  business,  shall,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  or  more,  notwithstanding  such 
proclamation  made,  remain  or  continue  to- 
gether by  the  space  of  one  hour  after  such 
coni-.Taand  or  request  made  by  proclama- 
tion, that  then  such  continuing  together  to 
the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  after  such 
command  or  request  made  by  proclama- 
tion, shall  be  adjudged  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  offenders  there- 
in shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suf- 
fer death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  cfergy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  or- 
der and  form  of  the  proclamation  to  be 
made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  hereafter 
folio weth  ;  (that  is  to  say),  the  justice  of 
the  peace  •er  other  person  authorized  hy 


tliis  act  to  make  the  said  proclamation, 
shall,  among  the  said  persoHs  assembled, 
or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  come, 
with  a  loud  voice  coinmaud,  or  cause  to 
be  commanded  silence  to  be  while  procla- 
mation is  making  ;  and  after  that,  shall 
openly  and  with  U)ud  voice  make  or  cause 
to  be  made,  proclumation  in  these  words, 
or  like  in  effect : 

"  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  chargetU 
«'  and  commandeth  all  persons  being 
*'  assembled  immediately  to  disperse 
"  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart 
♦*  to  their  habitations  or  to  their  lavv- 
**  ful  businf'ss,  upon  the  pains  con- 
*'  tained  in  tlie  act,  made  in  the  fifty- 
♦*  seventh  year  of  King  George  the 
«*  Third,  for  the  more  eifectually  pre-  t 
*'  venting  seditious  meetings  and  a»- 
"  semblies. 

"GOD  SAVE  THE  KING." 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case 
any  meeting  shall  be  holden  in  pursuance 
of  any  sucli  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
purpose  for  whicli  the  same  shall  in  such 
notice  have  been  declared  to  be  holden, 
or  any  matter  which  shall  be  in  such  no- 
tice proposed  to  be  propounded  or  delibe- 
rated upon  at  such  meeting,  shall  purport 
thnt  any  matter  or  thing  by  law  es- 
tablished may  be  altered,  otherwise  than 
by  the  authority  of  the  King,  Imrds,  and 
commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  or  shall 
tend  to  incite  or  stir  up  the  people  to  ha- 
tred or  con  tegipt  of  the  person  of  his  ma- 
je^fy,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  Constitution  of  this  Realm 
as  by  law  established,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  one  or  more  justice  or  justices,  or  thr 
sheriff  of  t!ie  county  where  such  meetin* 
shall  be,  or  for  the  mayor  or  other  head 
oiiicer  or  a!iy  justice  of  the  peace  of  any 
city  or  town  corporate  where  any  such 
meeting  shall  be,  by  proclamation,  to  re- 
quire or  command  the  persons  there  as- 
sembled to  disperse  themselves;  and  if 
any  persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
or  more,  being  so  required  or  com- 
manded by  proclamation  to  be  made 
in  the  King's  name,  in  the  form  hereia- 
before  directe<3,  to  disperse  themselvejs, 
and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  ha- 
bitations or  to  their  lawful  busiaesss, 
shall,  to  the  mimber  of  twelve  or  more, 
notwithstanding  such  pro^'lamatioii  m'^dc, 
remain  or  continue  togetlier  by  the  space 
of  one  hour  after  such  command  or  re- 
quest made  by  proclamation,  that  then 
s«ch  cdntinning  together,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  or  more,  after  such  command 
or  request  made  by  p]oclamati9n,  shall  be 
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adjudged  felony  vrithout  benefit  of  cle-rgy, 
apd  Ihe  c^endars  therein  shall  be  a,djudg- 
ed  folons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any 
Qiie  or  more  justice  or  justices  erf  the 
peac€  present  at  any  meeting  requiring 
such  notiec  as  afores&id,  shall  think  fit  to 
order  any  person  •r  persons  who  shall  at 
such  meetings  proeeed  to  propound  or 
maintain  any  proposition  for  altering  any 
Hiing  by  law  established,  otherwise  than 
by  the  Authority  of  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  in  f^arliament  assembled,  or 
shall  wtlfully  and  advisedly  make  any 
proposition^  or  hold  any  discourse  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  and  stirring  up  the  peo- 
ple to  halrad  or  contempt  of  the  person 
of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or 
the  government  and  constitution  of  this 
realm  as  by  law  established,  to  be  taken 
into  custody  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law  J  and  in  case  the  said  justiee  or  justices 
or  any  of  them,  ©r  any  peace  officer  acting 
under  their  or  any  of  their  orders,  shall  be 
obstructed  in  taking  into  custody  any  per- 
son or  persons  so  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  then  and  m  such  case  it  shall  be 
lawftil  for  any  such  justice  or  justices 
thereup©n  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
such  proclamation  as  aforesaid  in  manner 
aforesaid  ;  and  if  any  persons  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  or  more,  beiag  required  or 
commanded  by  such  proclamation  to  dis- 
perse themselves  and  peaceably  depart  as 
aforesaid,  shall  to  the  number  of  twelve  or 
more,  notwithstanding  such  proclamatian 
made,  remain  or  continue  together  by  the 
space  of  one  hour  after  such  command 
or  request  made  by  proclamation,  that 
then  such  continuing  together  to  tJie  num- 
ber of  twelve  or  more  after  such  command 
or  request  made  by  proclamation,  shall  be 
adjudged  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  the  offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudged 
felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cas«  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every 
justice  and  justices  of  the  peace,  sheritf, 
under  sheriff,  mayor  and  other  head  offi- 
cer aforesaid,  is  and  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  on  notice  or  knowledge 
of  any  such  meeting  or  assembly  as  is 
hereinbefore-mentioned,  to  resort  to  the 
place  where   such  meetiirg  or  assembly 


shall  be,  or  shall  be  intended  to  be  holden, 
or  to  any  part  thereof,  and  there  to  do  or 
order,  or  cause  to  be  done,  all  such  acts 
mmtters  and  thin^  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, which  they  are  hereby  enablc'-l  to 
do  or  order  to  be  done,  or  which  they  are 
otherwise  by  law  enabled  to  do  or  order 
to  be  done;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all 
and  every  justices  of  the  peace,  sherifif, 
under  sheriff,  mayor  and  other  head  offi- 
cer as  aforesaid,  to  take  and  require  the 
assistance  of  any  number  of  constables 
or  other  ofticers  of  the  peaee  within  their 
respective  digtricts,  or  within  the  district 
or  place  vvhwefn  ©very  such  meeting  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  holden, 
which  constables  and  other  officers  of  the 
peace  are  hereby  required  to  attend  ac- 
cordingly such  justices,  sheriff,  under 
sheriff,  mayor  or  other  head  officer  res- 
pectively, and  to  give  such  assistance  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  due  execution  of 
this  act. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  such 
pei-sons  so  assembled  as  aforesaid,  or 
twelve  or  more  of  them,  af1:er  any  procla- 
mafion  made  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall 
continue  together  and  not  disperse  them- 
selves within  one  hour,  that  then  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  every  just  ice 
of  the  peace,  sheriff  or  under  sheriff,  of 
the  county  where  sucli  assembly  shall  be, 
and  also  to  and  for  every  high  or  petty 
constable  and  other  peace  officer  within 
such  county,  and  also  to  and  for  every 
mayor,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  and 
other  head  officer,  high  or  petty  constable, 
and  other  peace  officer,  of  any  city  or  town 
corporate  where  such  assembly  shall  be, 
and  to  and  for  such  other  person  and  persons 
as  ihall  be  commanded  to  be  assisting  unto 
any  such  jastice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  or 
under  iUeriff,  mayor  or  other  head  officer 
aforesaid,  who  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  command  all  his  majesty's 
subjects,  of  age  and  ability,  to  be  assisting 
to  them  therein,  to  seize  and  apprehend, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  to  seize  and 
apprehend  such  persons  so  assembled  and 
continuing  together  after  proclamation 
made  as  aforesaid,  and  forthwith  to  carry 
the  person  or  persons  so  apprehended 
before  one  Or  more  of  his  majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where 
To  be  Contimied. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  whole  of  Volume  Thirty-one  is  now  re- 
printed. The  rea  ier  will  please  to  •ecollect 
that  the  latter  part  of  that  Volume  c<Kisist8 
of  Twelve  Nnmbers  of  Cheap  Registers,  be- 
ginning with  Number  Fi/ffen  and  ending  with 
Number  Twenty-six,  Tne  former  part  of  trfat 
Volume  is  paged  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  wifh 
the  paging  of  Number  Fifteen  ;  so  that  this 
former  part,together  with  the  twelve  nnmber» 
before  meationed,  makes  the  Volnuie  com 
plete.  They  any  now  be  bound  up  into  a 
book  ;  and  a  pretfy  little  Book  it  will  be, 
and  will  be  read,  I  hope,  by  all  the  young 
men  and  boys  in  England.  It  will  do  them  a 
great  deal  more  good  than  Mrs.  Hannah 
Moore's  ^'  Village  Politics."  The  p^rice of  the 
former  part  which  is  just  now  re-printed  will 
be  Two  Shillings,  so  that  the  whole  Book  will 
be  FourShilliugx.  It  may  be  bound  forabont 
Sixpence,  and  will  ^scrve  a  family  for  twenty 
years.  I  verily  believe  that  four  and  six. 
pence  laid  ouHn  this  way  would  do  a  family 
a  thousand- times  as  much  good  a.s  puttittg  the 
same  sum  in  one  of  George  Hose's  Saving 
Banks. 

Paper  against  Gold  will  be  complpted  next 
week.  This  is  another  nice  little  Book. 
Let  a  young  man  or  a  boy  once  read  that, 
and  pay  good  attention  to  what  he  reads  ; 
and  I  will  pledge  my  life,  that  no  paper 
money  juggler  ever  deceives  him  as  long  as 
be  lives. — There  will  l>e  fifteen  numbers  of 
this  work  :  that  is  thirty  penee.  This  work  j.< 
intenderl  for  the  use  of  SchoolSy  and  of  young 
persons  in  general.  We  ^iiaJl  l>e  ready  ;«>  re. 
ceive  proposals  for  supplying  the  Lanciister* 
and  Bell's  SchOoIsnpou  the  most  accommodat- 
ing terms.  As  to  the  Universities,  and  the 
Schools  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  Youths 
in  those  Seminaries  are  busily  employed  in 
making  '*  nonsense  verges"  and  other  pur-uits 
of  the  same  sublime  description. 

^  TheFirst  number  of  Cobbeft'sParlianientar\ 
)|Register  is  now  ready  for  sale;  and  thoufvli  1 
<:anuot  say  as  much  for  this  w  rk  as  for  the 
two  former,!  will  nevertheless  venture  to  siv 
that  it  is  a  very  fair  and  honest  compeudiuBi, 
and  being  accompanied  by  the  two  others,  is, 
at  any  rate,  not  calculated  to  do  any  mis 
ehief. — Price  Two  pence  each  number. 


A  Letter 

TO  THE 

«  DELUDED  PEOPLE.'' 


*'  Unhappy  men,  whom  schoolmasters^  for 

".<pite, 
"■  Or  cruel  parents,  taught  to >ead  and  write ! 
"  Why  ne?d  you  read?  Why  were  you  taught 

"  to  apeli? 
^*  Why  write  your  names?  A  mark  would  do 

•*  as  well." 

Churchill. 


Londcn,  March  ^Oth,  1817. 

"  Poor  Deludpd  People,'* 

In  writing  the  last  Number  I  was 
pressed  for  time.  The  Harnpsbire 
Parsons  and  Lockhart  the  Brave  had 
taken  up  those  hours,  which  ought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  a  better  purpose. 
However,  as  that  was  the  last  public 
meeting,  under  the  old  laws  of  the 
land,  and,  as  the  coi»duct  of  our  ad- 
versaries was  somewhat  singular  and 
discovered  their  temper,  it  was  not 
altogether  useless  to  put  an  a(!Count 
of  it  upon  record. 

We  now  live,  those  of  us  who  may 
be  said  to  live  at  all,  under  a.  new  set 
of  laws.  First,  every  man  and  woman 
is  novv  liable  to  be  seized,  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  to  be  put  into  a  prison, 
and  kept  there,  for  any  length  of  time, 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
friends,  wife,  children,'  or  any  body 
else  whatever  ;  and  also  from  pen, 
ink,  paper,  books;  in  shffrt,  any  man, 
or  woman,  may  now  be  taken  up,  sent 
to  any  prison  in  the  kingdom  however 
distant,  without  any  charge  being 
n.ade  known  to  them,  without  their 
knowing  what  is  alledged  ai,'ainst 
them,  without  having  any  idea  of  wb<i> 
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is  their  a  juser  ;  without  having  eten 
a  hearir^r  froni  an/body,  and  withou* 
their  very  cl.iidren  1<  no  wing  how  they 
are  treated,  or  w  iat  prison  they  are 
iq.  Aid,  after  all,  if  a  man  out-Iive 
these  sufferings ;  if  he  do  not  die  in 
prison,  his  time  of  remaining  there  is 
quite  uncertain.  It  may  be  for  a 
short,  or  for  a  long,  time  ;  and,  if  th" 
law  be  c©ntinued  in  force,  it  may  bt 
for  many,  ciany  years.  The  absolute 
power  of  imprisoning  men  in  this  way 
is  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  a/',  in  any  six  Privy  Conn- 
cillors.  This,  therefore,  is  the  stale, 
in  which  we  are  all  now  placed,  ex 
cept  tlie  Membi.  rs  of  the  hvo  Houses 
of  Pariiamenl  themselves,  who  cannot 
be  thus  iniprisoned,  without  the  House 
being  first  informed  of  (he  cause^  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  Heusej 
who  would,  of  course,  hear  the  ac- 
cused party  in  his  defence.  But,  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  liable  to  be  taken 
out  of  our  shops,  (ields,  or  beds,  and 
imprisoned  and  kept  in  prison,  in  the 
manner,  that  I  have  above  described. 

The  Next  Act  makes  it  DEATH  to 
/attempt  to  seduce  SOLDIERS  or  sai- 
lors from  their  dull).  Now,  therefore, 
my  "  poor  deluded"  friends,  you 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  if  any  one 
of  you  were  to  ask  a  soldier  to  qui* 
his  post,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  any 
thing  that  he  had  been  ordered  io  do, 
or  to  do  any  thing  that  he  had  been 
ordered  not  to  do,  you  would  be  liable 
to  be  hanged  upon  the  oath  of  that 
soldier.  If,  for  instance,  any  man, 
sitting  in  a  public  house  with  a  sol- 
dier, were  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
the  soldier,  however  carelessly,  which 
might  be  construed  to  have  for  its  ob- 
ject to  induce  the  soldier  not  to  obey 
any  command  of  his  officers,  such  man 
would  be  liable  to  be  hcmged.  It  a. 
mother,  wife,  or  sweet-hoart,  were  to 
endeavour  to  induce  a  son,  a  husband,. 
or  lover,  to  desert,  she  would  be  liable 
to  be  hanged.  If  a  wife,  or  daughter, 
were  to  endeavour  to  induce  a  soldier 
to  wink  at  the  escape  of  a  husband,  or 
a  father,  in  pursuit  of  whom  that  sol- 
dier   had   been   sent,  sych  wif«,   or 


daughter,  would  be  liable  to  be  hanged, 
U  a  ?on,  seeing  a  soldier  about  to 
plunge  a  bayonet  into  the  body  of  his 
father  by  command  of  his  superior  (as 
in  case  of  riot,  &c.  ;)  if  such  son  were 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  soldier 
not  to  obey  the  command,  such  son 
would  be  liable  to  be  hanged.  Sap- 
posing  a  son  to  be  the  soldier,  in  such 
a  case,  and  his  mother  were  to  fling 
herself  before  him  and  scream  out  to 
him  to  spaiie  his  father's  life,  such  mo- 
ther would  for  such  offence,  be  liable 
to  be  hanged.  And,  observe,  this  law 
is  now  made  perpetual ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  intended  not  to  last  for  any 
limited  time,  but  to  be  always  the  lau 
in  future.  —  Therefore,  take  care. 
These  are  cases  which  may  never 
exist;  but  such  is  the  letter  of  the 
Law. 

The  Third  Act  relates  to  public 
Meetings,  to  Clubs  or  Societies^  and 
Reading  Rooms  and  other  Places  for 
Reading.  As  to  public  Meetings, 
there  can  be  no  more,  except  such  at 
the  Sheriffs^  Mayors y  and  Magistrates 
approve  of ;  and,,  deluded  as  you  are, 
you  know  very  well  what  sort  of 
Meetings  they  will  allow  of.  Seven 
house-holders  may  call  a  meeting  by 
public  NOTICE;  but,  they  must 
sign  their  Notice  and  lodge  it  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace ;  and,  when  the 
meeting  takes  plaee,  any  single  Magis^ 
(rate  may  come,  and,  if  he  chooses^ 
disperse  it ;  and,  if  any  speaker  utter 
any  thing  which  the  Magistrate  may 
think  calculated  to  stir  up  the  people 
tohafrsd  or  contempt  of  the  govern- 
menty  the  Magistrate  may  take  such 
speaker  into  custody.  And,  if  any 
number  of  people  exceeding  twelve 
remain  together  after  the  meeting  is  or- 
dered to  disperse ;  or,  if  any  one 
resist  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate 
in  any  way  upon  these  occasions  ;  all 
such  persons  are  to  suffer  death.  So 
that,  as  you  see,  no  meeting  can  now 
be  held  without  the  consent  of  Sheriff, 
Mayor,  Magistrate,  or  some  person  in 
authority;  for, to  suppose,  that,  under 
such  a  law,  any  other  sort  of  meetjii^ 
will  take  place  is  noBs#nie.     Sirppost^ 
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for  instance,  that  seven  of  us,  in  Hamp- 
shire, were  to  call  a  meeting  by  public 
Notice,  Parson   Baines  of  Exton,  or 
any  other  Magistrate,  miglit  come  to 
i{,  and  if  he  chose,  order  us  all  to  dis- 
perse in  an   hour  upon  pain  of  death. 
Or,  when  any  of  us  began  to  speak,  if 
we  talked  about  Sinecures^  Taxes,  or 
Seats^  or  any  thing  else,    no   matter 
what,    which    Parson    Baines    might 
think  calculated  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  hatred  or  contempt^  he  might 
seize  us  and  imprison  us  ;  and,  ifany 
one  resisted  the  seizure,  he  would  be 
liable  to  suffer  death.     This  being  now 
the  law,  I  leave  you  to  guess,  whether 
any    Meetings   will   be    again    held, 
except    those,   which    are  called    by 
persons  in  authority ;  and  what  sort 
of  meetings  those  are  you  know  well 
enough. 

As  to  Clubs  and  Sdbieties,  none  can 
row  exist  for  ?iny political  purpose.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any 
man  to  belong  to  any  such  society., 
without  subjecting  himself  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  this  law. 

Then  comes  the  part  of  the  law  that 
is  levelled  against  the  press.  There 
are  many  places,  where  people  mett 
to  read.  They  used  to  meet  to  read 
the  Register.  One  person  read,  and 
the  rest  listened^  so  that  a  single  Re- 
gister served  for  a  hundred  or  two  of 
persons;  and  by  this  method  the 
heavy  expeace  occasioned  by  the 
stamp,  &c.  was  so  divided  as  to  make 
it  nothing  at  all.  There  are  wh-it  are 
called  Reading  Rooms  all  over  the 
kingdom.  In  most  large  towns  there 
are  scFcral  of  these.  At  these  places 
books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers 
are  bought  into  a  common  stock  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  room,  who  go 
when  they  like  and  read, at  the  room. 
The  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspa- 
pers are  bought,  or  taken  in,  by  a 
vote  ofthemajority  of  the  subscribers; 
and  in  most  cases,  the  publications  in- 
culcate different  political  principles 
and  views,  because,  generally,  men 
like  to  hear  both  sides.  The  Magis- 
trates and  Parsons  have  long  had  great 
»way  in  these  rooms,  and  have  kept 


out  of  them,  very  frequently,    every 
work  that  they  disliked.     The  Regis- 
ter,  for  instance,  has  long  been  ba- 
nished from   the  most  of  them,   as  it 
has  been  from  the  Mess  Rooms  of  the 
army   and   navy;    and  my    ^' Paper 
against  Gold,""   which  now   surpasses 
in  sale  any  publication  that  ever  was 
heard  of  in  London,  except  the  Regis- 
ter, and  which  is  so  well  calculated  to 
enlighten  the   nation   upon   the  most 
important  ot  all  subjects  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  events  so  clearly  fore- 
told in  which    are    now    developing 
themselves  in  such  a  tremendous  man- 
ner ;  even  this  work,  which  is  purely 
on  political  economy,  and  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  party  politics  ;  even 
this  work  was  shut  out  of  the  Reading 
Rooms  with  tlic  most  perseverinij:  ob- 
stinacy.    Still   however,  there  was  no 
positive  law  to  prevent  any  particular 
work,  or  works  of  any   description, 
from  being  read  in  these  Rooms;  and, 
the  truth  is,  that  the  change  of  times 
and  circumstances  beeuin  to  open  these 
places  to  works  in  favour  of  economy 
and  rf^form.     Now  therefore  this  ncur 
law  puts  all  these  Ro»ms,  as  well  as 
all    Places   for    Lecturing,    wh«  ther 
House,  Room,  other  Building,  or  Field^ 
under  the  superintendauce  and  power 
of  the  Magistrates.     There  is  now  to 
be  no   Reading    Place,  or  Place  for 
giving  out  publications  to  be  read,   no 
Lecturing  place,  no  Debating  place, 
witho:it  a  Licence,  granted  at  the  sole 
pleasure  of  the  Magistrates  ;  and,  the 
Magistrates  may, whenever  they  please, 
revoke  and  put  an  end  to  the  Licence, 
If  the  Magistrates  find  that  any  publf- 
cations,  which  they  may  deem  to  be  of 
an  irreligious,    immoral,  or   seditious 
TENDENCY,  is   kept   in   any  such 
place,  they  may  take  away  the  Licence 
and  put  an  end  to  the  business  of  the 
man  who  keeps  the  Room  or  Place  for 
reading.  The  Magistrates  are, therefore, 
to  be  the  sole  judges  of  what  ought  to 
be  read  in  such   places   and  of  what 
ought  not  to  be  read.    They  Can  refuse 
a  licence  to  any  man ;  and   they   cari 
take  a  licence  au^ay  from  any  man  after 
he  has  got  it.     They  arc  authorisedi 
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by  (his  law  to  demand  admittaiice  into 
every  such  place,  in  order,  of  course, 
that  they  may  hear,  or  see,  what  pub- 
lications the  man  keeps  to  be  read,  oj 
given  out  to  be  read  ;  and,  if  they  art 
refused    admittance^    they    may,    at 
ODce,  put  a  stop  to  the   man's  busi- 
ness as  keeper  of  such  Reading  Place. 
It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  no  publi- 
cations  can  now  be  kept  in  any  of 
these  places,  except  such  as  the  JMagis- 
trales  shall  approve  of.     If,  for  in- 
stance,  a  Reading  Room    at   South- 
ampton has  taken  in  the  Register,  it  is 
hot  very  likely,  that  the  Magistrates 
there  will   suffer  the    Master   of  the 
Room  to  have  a  Licence,  unless  upon 
condition  of  his  throwing  out  the  Re- 
gister ;  and,  if  he  suffer  it  to  come  in 
after  he  has  got  his  Licence,  it  is  not 
very  likely,  that  he  will  be  permitted 
to  retain  his  Licence.     So  on  with  re- 
gard to  all  other  publications  which 
the  Magistrates  do  not  like  ;  for,  to 
be  sure,  they  will  look  upon  all  such 
publications  as  having  a  tendency  of  an 
immoral  or  seditious  sort.     Hitherto 
it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  punish 
severely  the  authors,    printers,    and 
publishers  of  irreligious,  immoral  and 
seditious  publications.     If  the  works 
could  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
even  a   SpeczalJiiry  to  be  libellous, 
the  works  were  stopped  and  the  par- 
ties  punished.     But,   wos?,   though   a 
work  be  ever  so  innocent  in  the  eye  of 
the  libel  law,  it  may  still  be  not  so  in 
the  eye  of  a  Magistrate ,  and  th^n  it  is 
to  be  shut  out   of  these  Rooms,  and 
the  Keepers  cf  these  Rooms  may  pos- 
sibly be  ruined  for  suffering  them  to 
come  into  their  Rooms,  though  brought 
in  by  a  vote  of  their  Subscribers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
quite  obvious,  that  there  will  be  no 
works,  not  even  newspapers,  buffered 
to  be  read,  or  kept,  in  Reading  Places, 
except  such  as  the  Magistrates,  the 
most  active  of  whom  are  the  Parsoivs, 
approve  of.  It  is  quite  obvious,  (hat 
they  will  now  have  the  absolute  power 
of  selecting  works  for  the  gentlemen 
and  tradesmen  to  read  at  all  these 
numerous  places ;  and  that  they  will 


let    them    have    no    works    to    read, 
«^^hirh  the  government  do  not  like  they 
should  road,  there  can,  I  suppose,  be 
very  little  doubt."    One  consequence 
if  this  will  be,  a  great  diminution  of 
the  Subscriptions  to  Reading  Rooms  ; 
for,   it   is   impossible  to  believe,  that 
the  Subscribers  will  not  revolt  at  the 
idea  of  placing  themselves  voluntarily 
under  this  edious  species  ol  superin- 
tendance  and  dictation ;    and,    as  to 
those,  who  have  now  subscribed^  they 
have  clearly  a  right  instantly  to  with" 
drazv^  and   not  to    pay   one   farthing 
from   the  day  of  the  passing  of  the 
act,  seeing  that  the  act  nullifies  their 
previous  engagement,  and  leaves  them, 
not  to  that  free  choice  of  publications, 
which  they  enjoyed  under  their  con- 
tract with  the  Master   of  the  Room. 
With  respect  to  Public-houses,  Inns, 
Coffee-houses,  and   the   like,   as   the 
granting  or  refusing  of  their  Licences 
depend  already  upon  the  absolute  will 
and  pleasure    of  the  Magistrates,   it 
would  be  foolish  indeed  io  suppose, 
that  any  newspapers  would,  in  future, 
be  received  in  them,  which  the  Magi- 
strate shall  think  to  contain  any  thing 
of  an  irreligious,  immoral,  or  seditious 
TENDENCY.     And,  only   think  of 
the    extent  of  this  word    tendency ! 
Only  think  of  the  boundless  extent  of 
such  a  word,  and  of  such  a  word  being 
leftto  the  interpretation  of  thousands  of 
men  !     Suppose  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper to  insert  an  article,  which  arti- 
cle recommended  the  reduction  of  the 
salt  tax.     What  does    this   tend  to  ? 
Why,  to  be  sure,  a  Magistrate  might 
think  J  to  make  the  people  discontented 
with  the  salt  tax  ;  to  make  (hem  dis- 
contented with  the  salt  tax  would  be, 
he  might  think,  io  make  them  discon- 
tented zmth  those  who  compel  the  people 
to  pay  it ;  those  who  compel  the  peo- 
ple to  pay  it  are  King^  Lords .^  and  Comm 
mons ;  and,  therefore,  here  is  an  article 
which  tends  io  make  the  people  diS' 
contented  with  Kings^  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  which,  of  course,   tends  to 
produce  hatred  of  them,  and  io  bring 
about   insurrection,    treason,   revolu- 
tion, and  blood  and  carnage.     Ther« 
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is  no  bounds  to  this  word  tendency^ 
and  that,  too,  as  l^t  to  the  mere  opi- 
nion of  the  Magistrate.  Therefore  it 
is  manifest,  that  while  the  direct  power 
will  overawe  and  regulate  and  con- 
troul  the  Reading  Rooms  and  such 
places,  the  indirect  power  will  banish 
from  public  houses  of  all  sorts,  every 
publication,  which  is  at  all  hostile  to 
the  views  of  thp  government ;  and,  in 
short,  that  there  will,  in  none  of  these 
places,  be  any  reading,  except  on  one 
side. 

Hence  will  follow  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  bookselling  and  newspaper 
trades,  in  the  amount  of  the  news- 
paper and  pnper  duty,  in  the  paper- 
making  trade,  and  in  all  the  various 
emoluments,  to  which  the  making  of 
paper,  and  the  printing  and  binding 
and  circulating  of  books  and  j)apers 
give  rise.  Another  consequence  will 
be,  a  disregard,  a  total  disregard,  for 
all  that  is  permitted  to  be  read.  Those 
who  disapprove  of  these  new  restraints 
will  consider  all  that  is  now  permitted 
in  the  Reading  places  as  partial  trash, 
intended  to  be  crammed  down  their 
throats  ;  and,  even  those,  who  have 
been  mortified  at  the  growing  inilucnce 
of  opinions  which  they  disliked,  will 
soon  begin  to  sicken  at  the  effects  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own 
wishes.  They  will  soon  begin  to  feel, 
that  to  triumph  over  argument  by  the 
force  of  penal  Statutes,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  proud  of.  They  will  very  soon 
be  ashamed  of  their  success.  They 
will  very  soon  lose  all  relish  for  read- 
ing that  which  the  law  permits  not  to 
be  controverted.  They  will  soon  per- 
ceive, that  they  are  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  man,  who  being  upon  the 
point  of  defeat  in  a  boxing  match,  has 
saved  himself  by  resorting  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  dagger.  They  will  see 
their  adversaries  retire  indeed,  but  re- 
tire amidst  the  applause  and  admira- 
tion of  all  the  good  and  the  brave, 
while  they  themselves  have  nothing  to 
keep  them  in  countenance  but  the  un- 
consoling  cheers  of  sophistry,  selffsh- 
ness,  servility,  and''of  cowardice  v*ith- 
out  a  parallel  in  thehistory  of  mankind. 


This  is  the  shameful  state  to  which 
our  adversaries  are  now  reduced.  The 
triumph  is  ours^  not  theirs.  It  was  a 
combat  of  argument,  and  they  have 
taken  shelter  under  the  shield  of  p%- 
sical force.  Yet,  Mr.  Canning,  amidst 
loud  cheering,  as  is  reported,  accused 
us  of  foul  play  !  He  said,  that  we, 
who  have  written  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
form, have  poisoned  the  sources  of 
education;  that  we  have  turned  the 
capacity  to  read,  amongst  the  labour- 
ing people,  to  a  most  mischievous  ac- 
count ;  that  we  have  actod  like  an 
enemy,  who,  too  cowardly  to  meet 
our  adversaries  in  the  field,  have  at- 
I  eked  him  secret  It/  by  putting  poison- 
ous drugs  into  the  Wells  and  Springs 
of  Water ! 

This  comes  with  decency  indeed 
from  one  of  those,  who  have  resorted 
to  a  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act !  If  indeed,  we  had  stopped  the 
hawking  of  our  enemy's  publications 
while  our  own  were  permitted  to  be 
hawked  freely  ;  if  I,  for  instance,  had 
seized  numerous  poor  creatures  and 
put  them  in  prison  for  selling  Corrup- 
tion's pamphlets,  while  I  protected  the 
sellers  of  my  own  ;  if  I  had  caused 
scores  of  lying  publications  to  be  sent 
forth  and  given  away,  while  Corrup- 
tion had  contented  herself  with  a  fair 
sale ;  if  I,  unable  to  (tfhswer  Corrup- 
tion, had  sent  out  placards  to  be  post- 
ed up  against  her  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  while  she  scorned  to  resort  to 
any  such  means  f^gainst  me.  If  this 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  parties, 
then,  indeed,  I  might  justly  have  been 
accused  of  the  most  infamous  foul  play. 
But,  exactly  the  reverse  has  been  the 
fact.  I  have  relied  solely  upon  the 
power  of  truth  and  of  reason  ;  I  have 
had  no  other  aiders  and  abettors  than 
these;  I  have  trusted  wholly  to  the 
honesty  and  the  sound  understandings 
of  the  people ;  and,  how  have  I  been 
answered  ? 

But,  if  the  people,  if  millions  of 
people,  if  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, really  are  '*  poor  deluded  crea^ 
tures^''  why  has  the  delusion  not  been 
prevented  ?    There  are  twenty  thou- 
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sand  Parsons,  four  or  five  thousand 
Lawyers,  the  two  Universities,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  many  thousands 
ot  Magistrates,  many  hundreds  of 
Tvriters  f  ;'r  pay.  What!  And,  could 
not  all  these.,  with  all  their  learning, 
and  with  all  their  weight,  counteract 
the  effect  o^f  one  poor  Tzi^o-Pennij 
Pampklei !  For,  you  will  observe, 
that  this  it  was,  which,  at  bottom, 
was  the  main  thing !  i^ord  Sidmouth, 
in  his  speech,  clearly  pointed  it  out, 
though  he  did  not  actually  ?iaj?ie  it. 
He  said,  that  cheap  publications  had 
found  their  way  into  the  very  cot- 
tages and  hovels.  And,  he  said  very 
truly;  but,  what  reason  was  this  for 
suspending  the  Act  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus ?  He  said,  that  the  pamphlets 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Law  Offi- 
cers, and  that  they  were  found  to  be 
written  with  so  much  dextei^Ky  that  he 
was  son^y  to  saij,  that,  hitherto,  the 
LazS'Ojfficeri)  couldjind irithem  nothing 
to  prosecute  !  And,  what ///ew  .^  Why 
he  proposed,  in  that  very  speech,  the 
Suspension  of  the  Act  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus I  I  would  even  now  willingly  dis- 
believe this  report  of  the  speech  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  ;  but,  from  what  has 
passed  since,  1  am  afraid  that  it  was 
but  too  much  like  what  the  news- 
papers have  reported. 

Why  not  name  me  at  once  }  Why 
not  order  me  not  to  write  any  more  ? 
Mr.  Elliot,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Bujke  and  of  Lord  FitzwilJiam,  said, 
on  <he  second  day  of  the  session,  that 
the  designing  men  were  sending  forth 
poison  in  their  '^  venomous  zceekly 
"  publications.'^  I  will  not  tell  this 
gentleman  of  what  I  might  tell  him ; 
Dor  will  I  call  his  observations  veno- 
mous;  but,  I  ask  him,  if  it  was  a 
venomous  act  to  put  a  stop  to  all  the 
violences  against  machine  ouners  and 
against 'bakers.,  butchers  and  farmers  ? 

Ten  thousand  of  such  men  as  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  this, 
■which  I  alone  did,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  space  of  one  month,  and  by  the 
Bieans  of  that  publication,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  call  "  venomous. ^^ 
But, ^ again,  if  it  was  venom,   that  I 


was  sending  forth,  why  was  not  the 
antidote  administered  ?  Or,  does  this 
gentleman  suppose,  that  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Reading  Rooms,  or,  the 
Suspension  of  our  Personal  Saf«^ty,  is 
the  proper  antidote?  Is  this  the  way 
to  convince  either  me,  or  my  readers, 
that  M'e  are  in  error?  Are  errors 
ever  corrected  in  this  way  ? 

Oh,  no!  Mr.  Elliot,  you  m;iv  b^ 
well  assuied,  that,  if  the  people  have 
been  '''  diiiidcd^'''  they  are  not  to  be 
put  right  by  means  V\^-  these;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  th-  }  will  now  not  even 
listen  to  any  tlitn^  ihat  shall  be  writ- 
ten to  them  on  the  other  side.  If  I 
were  to  be  rendered  silent,  they  would 
still,  more  tirmly  than  ever,  adhere  to 
my  doctrines.  They  would,  and  they 
will  at  any  rate,  treasure  up  all  the 
lAttle  Books  that  they  have  got. — 
They  will  sooner  part  with  their  shirts 
than  they  will  part  with  them.  As 
measures  to  close  the  people's  eyes 
against  these  Books^  the  new  laws 
have  come  too  late.  That  which  you 
call  "  venom,^^  and  which  I  call  whole- 
some food  for  the  mind,  has  already 
been  received  to  repletion.  Little 
more  could  have  been  done  in  the 
way  of  inculcating  principles  ;  if  no- 
thing at  all  were  done  in  addition, 
those  principles  will  never  be  eradi- 
cated, and  never  cease  to  actuate  the 
minds  of  Englishmen ;  and,  though 
at  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon,  I  shall 
always  have  the  consolation  to  reflect, 
that  more,  many  more^  than  a  million 
of  my  Little  Books  are  in  the  hands  of 
my  countrymen. 

Towards  me  above  all  men  this  treat- 
ment is  most  foul.  I  have  never  prac- 
tised delusion;  I  have  never  courted po- 
pularify;  I  never  fell  into  the  cry  against 
Tythes  or  that  against  the  Corn  bill ; 
I  have  never  endeavoured  to  set  the 
poor  against  the  rich  ;  I  have  never 
been  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  practise 
delusion  of  any  sort.  My  hostility  to 
the  Funding  System  has  been  long 
and  persevering  ;  I  have  proposed  the 
checking  of  its  mischiefs  to  every  man 
in  high  station,  to  whom  I  have  ever 
had    an    opportunity    of    speakingo 
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Fourteen  y<>ars  ago,  when  the  interest 
of  the  debt  was  only  just  half  what  it 
is  now,  I  urged  the  adoption  of  this 
measure.  A  thousand  times  did  I  en- 
deavour to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Windham  a  sense  of  <he  extreme 
danger  of  this  terrible  system,  and  this 
is  a  fact  -^ery  well  known  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  who  did  not  then  appear  to 
look  upon  my  sentiments  as  ''  veno- 
mous.^i  I  laid  a  plan  before  Mr. 
Windham,  which,  if  it  had  been  adopt- 
ed, would  have  insured,  at  this  day, 
tranquillity,  happiness  and  liberty,  in- 
stead of  what  we  have  the  sorrow  and 
the  shame  to  feel.  It  was  not  a  sub- 
ject congenial  to  his  turn  of  mind. 
He  thought  my  Hpprehensions  ground- 
less. He  used  to  say,  that  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  jump  over  that 
ditch  when  we  came  to  it ;  but,  1  an- 
swered, that,  if  we  staid 'till  we  got  to 
the  ditch,  we  never  should  be  able  to 
jump  over  it,  I  told  him  a  thousand 
times,  that  if  the  Funding  System  were 
not  effectually  checked,  this  nation 
must  be  enslaved.  I  told  him^  that  at 
last,  the  thing  would  become  wholly 
unmanageable ;  that  it  would  roll 
backwards  and  forwards  like  the  bil- 
fowsofthe  troubled  ocean,  swallow- 
ing up  a  certain  portion  of  happiness 
at  every  roll,  and  that  at  last,  it 
would  produce  the  very  thing  that  the 
war  and  that  all  his  endeavours  had 
been  intended  to 7?rei'en/. 

And,  have  I,  then,  my  countrymen, 
deluded  you  as  to  this  subject,  upon 
which  all  others  depend  i  Have  I 
told  you  any  thing,  as  to  this  greatest 
of  all  points,  more  than  I  told  this 
statesman  many  years  ago?  The 
©nly  difference  is,  that  you  have  lis- 
tened to  me,  and  he  did  not,  because 
I  could  not  make  him  see  the  danger. 
The  application  for  a  Reform  of  the 
Parliament  we  have  proved  to  be  just 
and  expedient ;  but,  this  is  a  matter 
which  still  admitted  of  discussion. 
The  misery,  however,  produced  by 
the  funding  system  came  and  mixed 
itself  with  the  question  of  Reform. 
And,  whose  fault  was  that?  Not 
Bane ;  for,  I  would,  long  ago,   have 


effectually  prevented  the  misery  by 
checking  the  funding  system;  and 
that,  I  know,  could  be  done  even 
now.  But,  because  the  misery  ex- 
isted, were  we  not  to  urge  our  claims  / 
for  Reform  in  a  peaeeable  and  orderly 
manner,  and  with  the  observance  of 
all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  ? 

No :  you  have  not  been  deluded. 
It  is  not  a  misfortune  that  you  hav« 
been  able  to  read.  You  hiive  read, 
and  you  understand,  and  will  long 
remember,  what  you  havu  read.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to 
foresee  what  will  now  take  place ;  but, 
it  must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed will  not  operate  as  a  cure  for  any 
part  of  the  evils  that  oppress  the 
country.  My  real  belief  is,  that  a 
few  conciliatory  ivords  would  have 
done  much  more  than  all  these  laws ; 
and,  besides,  the  mere  absence  of  tu- 
mult is  not  tranquiltity .  That  tran- 
quillity which  is  worth  any  thing  must 
have  a  source  other  th^n  that  of  force 
and  of  fear.  Prosperity  never  can 
return  under  these  laws,  which,  if 
they  continue  in  force  for  any  length 
of  time,  will  infallibly  reduce  the  na- 
tion to  a  state  of  feebleness  such  as  it 
never  before  knew,  its  character 
will  «ink  very  fast,  and,  along  with 
its  character,  its  resources  and  its 
power.  There  are  now  a  million 
people,  men  and  their  families,  sup- 
ported by  .Hubscription^  exclusive  of 
the  paupers  usually  so  called.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  people  should  not  become 
utterly  degraded,  while,  at  the  sam« 
time,  the  means  of  employment  are 
daily  growing  less  and  less  ? 

These  are  all  the  natural  and  iuevi- 
table  consequences  of  a  Funding  Sys- 
tem. A  Funding  System  has  never 
existed  in  rt77^y  country,  without  pro- 
ducing indescribable  misery  PAfNE 
most  aptly  observed,  that  «uch  a  Sys- 
tem gave  unnatural  vigour  'till  it  ar* 
rived  at  its  climax,  and  then  it  pro« 
duccd  unnatural  poverty  and  feeble^ 
ness.     This  has    beea    precisely    th« 
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case  here  ;  aud,  as  to  the  nonsense 
about  "  a  sudden  transitipn  from  war 
to  'peacc^''  it  is  only  the  offspring  of 
sickly  brains.  Here  is  a  great  cause 
of  misery  and  feebleness  at  work,  and 
nothing  can  restore  happiness  and 
energy  except  the  removal  of  that 
^cause.  Mr.  Canning  and  his  fellow- 
labourer  Mr  Klliot  nijEiy  scold  about 
my  ''^  pohotC*  and  •'  venoni'''  as  long 
as  th«i>y  please ;  but  lo  my  shop  they 
must  come  at  last,  or  the  malady  will 
end  in  a  most  drtadful  convulsion. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  notice  a 
famous  falsehood,  which  has  appeared 
in  tne  Morning  Post  of  the  18  h  Instant, 
in  tlip  following  words: — '•  Cobbett 
"  Chastisi'd. — in  one  instance  at 
'^  least,  this  lifctoring  Bully  has  me! 
^'  wi(h  his  deserts.  Understanding 
••^  that  he  passed  the  night  of  Sunday  at 
*'  Ml .  Timoihy  Biowri's  at  Peckham, 
''  Mr.  LocKHART  repaireti  thither 
"  earl)  yesterday  morning,  with  the 
**  intention  of  chastising  the  Re- 
*'  tornuT  for  h'»s  insolence  it  Win- 
'^  ch  "Ster.  Belore  Mr.  L.  had  reacli- 
''  eel  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  he  met  j 
*'  (Jobhett  re.turnii  g  to  town,  and,  b( - 
*•'  ing  furriished  wi'h  a  iremendoud 
''  horse-iShip^  he  applud  it  iOfii  cere- 
*'  monit  fo  fjif^  broad  and  WfH-adtpt- 
*•  ed  sho  iders  nj  his  anlagouist. 
*' Cubbett  c^cap  d  into  the  •'^hfp  of 
^  Mr,  Jones^  the  upotnecar^.vhei  he 
'*  remain  -d  for  two  hours.  [lis  sconce 
*'  a|;pears  to  have  suffered  consider- 
*^  ab'e  (i.?'>>age,  as  hc7i'«^  seen  to  have 
**  the  apoiiLCcary^s  shop  with  an  t nor" 
'*  mous pUtster  ovtr  his  lef  ''ye."*^ 

Now,  u  .0.  at  a  distance  from  Lon- 
don, would  not  be'ievi'^  0'\s  to  be 
true?  Wf  li  woutd  not  •  •  iicve,  that 
there  was,  at  leas;,  truth  «!  -ome pari 
of  it  ?  Who  wot  id  not  bt>)ieve,  that, 
at  any  rati«.,  I  was  at  Mr.  Brown's  op 
Sunday?  Who  ^ould  believe,  thai 
it  was  wholly  false?  Neverlhebss,  I 
n6v"r  \Nas  wilr.in  scveial  miles  of  Peck- 
ham  ast  Stinday  ;  I  slept  at  No.  8, 
Catherine  Street  on  that  night  ;  i 
never  was  out  ot  that  house  on  the 
Mo»k''  )y  ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
Lockhart  the  Brave  since  he  came  to 


me,   with  his  two  witnesses^    at    the 
Black  Swan  at  Winchester  I 

This  is  *'  delusion  "  indeed  !  It  is 
the  readers  of  these  vile  publications 
who  are  "  deluded,^^  This  is,  however, 
only  a  specimeri  of  what  Corruption  is 
capable  of,  and  of  what  she  has  long 
practised.  It  is,  after  this,  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  it  would  be 
foolish^  and  even  base,  in  my  readers, 
ever, again  to  listen  for  one  moitaent 
to  any  thing  which  Corruption's  press^ 
may  say-  against  me^  be  it  what  it 
may,  and  be  it  stated  with  whatever 
solemnity.  I  have  often  said,  that 
these  men  would  not  stick  at  false  cj 
oaths;  and,  I  am  persuadt  d,  that  the 
public  will  now  be  of  my  opinion. 
Can  atiy  one  believe,  that  a  wretch, 
who  could  sell  himself  to  a  purpose 
like  this,  would  not  sell  his  oathy  if 
he  could  get  a  good  price  for  it  ?  I 
have  often  said,  and  I  repeat,  that 
those,  who  have  the  power  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  London  press,  are 
the  very  baf>est  of  mankind.  The- 
wre  ch,  who  publishes  this  ^'^venom^'''  is 
a  itaunch  part'zan  of  the  late  measures, 
;.'ad  a  gross  calumniator  of  the  friends 
of  Reform.  There  needs  no  more 
Bpon  the  subject.  The  nation  wifl 
judge  him  all  in  good  time. 

I  am,  my  worthy  Countrymen, 

Your  friend, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 

P.  S.  The  narrative  and  document, 
relative  to  Napoleon,  1  take  from  the 
public  papers.  It  is  of  great  ii  terest ; 
and  it  is  fit,  that  you  all  should  read 
it  and  preset ve  it.  You  will  know 
very  well  what  opinion  to  form  on  the 
subject  without  any  commentary  of 
mine. 
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AN 

APPEA.L 

TO    THE 

BRITISH  NATION, 

S^'c.  Si'c.  Sfc. 


If  any  doubts  could  have  existed  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
duty  1  o»*€d  my  unfortunate  master, 
tiiese  doubts  would  linve  been  removed 
by  the  gen-  rous  feeliuji^s  which  every 
Englishman  has  expres  ed  ^o  whom  i 
have  related  th«»  story  of  his  sufferings. 
It  is  now  manifest  to  me,  ihat  the 
Briiish  nation  has  only  to  know  the 
facts  I  am  about  to  state  for  amelio- 
ration of  that  treatment,  which  not 
only  imbitters  his  existence,  but  which 
menaces  life  itself,  and  affixes  a  deep 
stain  on  the  character  of  a  country 
to  whose  <>fficers  he  surrendered  him- 
self, in  the  confidence  of  its  honour 
and  magnanimity. 

i  shall  take  care  not  to  abuse  the 
feelings  of  those  I  address  by  an  ex- 
aggerated statement.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  strict  relation  of  facts, 
supported  by  the  document  which  is 
annexed.  In  taking  this  measure,  I 
rely  on  the  protection  of  the  English 
nation,  as  I  have  not  been  guilty  of 
any  calumny,  or  intended  offence, 
and  I  trust  an  appeal  to  humanity  and 
the  laws  of  nations  will  not  be  slight- 
ed or  rejected,  because  it  is  made  by 
an  humble  individual  in  favour  of  un- 
fortunate greatness. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Cor- 
sica ;  at  the  age  of  thirteen  I  entered 
the  military  service  in  the  battalion 
of  Corsican  sharp-shooters.  I  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Ulm,  Auster- 
litz,  Jena,  Prussian  Elau,  Friedland. 
Ratishonti,  Eckmuhl,  Aspern,  Ypers- 
berg,  Wagrara,.  and  iinally  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Poiosk,  after  which  I  quitted 
the  profession  ol  a  soldier  for  that  of 
a  courier.  When  the  Emperor  de- 
parted from  Fontainbleau  for  the 
Island  of  Elba,  I  determined  on  fol- 
lowing him  without  feeling  an-y   con- 


cern about  the  rank  in  which  I  might 
Continue  my  services.  A  short  time 
after  our  arrival  I  was  presented  to 
the  Emperor.  He  recognized  an  old 
soldier  who  had  never  failed  in  the 
fultiimeut  of  his  du+y,  and  had  the 
goodness  to  grant  me  the  places  of 
messenger  to  his  cabinet  and  keeper 
of  his  p;>rt-f()lio.  I  returned  to 
France  in  1813,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Emperor,  and  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, I  accompanied  him  to  Roche- 
fort,  and  on  board  the  English  ship 
the  Bellerophon.  Finally,  I  was  one 
of  the  few  faithful  servants  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, who  had  fhe  happiness  to  follow 
him  to  St.  Helena,  where,  for  nearly 
a  year,  I  served  near  his  person. 

The  Emperor,  on  his  arrival,  resided 
in  the  house  of  a  merchant  named 
Balconibc,  where  he  remained  for 
about  two  months;  Mr.  Balcombe's 
house  was  neither  suitable  nor  conve- 
nient ;  but  for  this  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn  was  in  no  way  blameable.  On 
every  occasion  he  erdeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  respect  and  delicacy  which  were 
due  to  the  rank  and  misfortunes  of 
his  august  prisoner. 

From  tl'ence  the  Emperor  was  trans- 
ferred to  Longwood,  w  hich  was  once 
a  farm  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company.  In  this  wretched  asylum 
he  stills  remains.  His  sleeping  cham- 
ber is  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain 
a  bed  and  a  few  chairs.  The  roof  of 
this  hovel  consists  of  paper,  coated 
with  pitch,  which  is  beginning  to  rot, 
and  through  which  the  rain  water  and 
dew  penetrate.  In  addition  to  all 
these  inconveniences,  the  house  is 
infested  by  rats  who  devour  every 
thing  that  they  can  reach!  All  the 
Emperor's  linen,  even  that  which  was 
lately  sent  from  England,  has  been 
gnawed  and  completely  destroyed  by 
^licm.  For  want  of  closets,  the  linen 
is  necessarily  exposed  upon  the  floor. 
Whiin  the  Emperor  is  at  dinner,  the 
rats  run  about  the  apartment,  and 
even  crpep  between  his  feet. 

The  report  of  a  house  having  been 
built  for  tke  Emperor,  which,  it  has 
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been  said,  was  sent  from  England,  is 
entirely  false.  Some  pieces  of  timber 
Work  iiare,  indeed,  arrived  ;  but  the 
^governor  dprlared  tkat  a  house  cannot 
be  built  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years. 

When  the  Emperor  was  established 
at  Longwood,  Sir  G.  Cockburn  intro- 
duced the  most  exact  economy  into 
every  branch  of  the  expenditure.  The 
Empeior,  however,  never  wanted  wha< 
was  necessary,  and  the  Admiral  aUayF 
took  care  that  nothing  should  be  re- 
fused which,  with  due  regard  to  the 
locality,  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
and  his  duty,  was  indispensable. 

It  is  not,  however,  economy  which 
the  new  Governor  has  introduced  into 
the  household  of  the  Emperor,  it  h 
dbsoiiite  zcant' 

It  is  to  be  recollected  the  Governor 
took  upon  himself  the  entire  charge  ot 
the  maintenance  of  Napoleon  and  his 
suite  ;  but  the  provisions  he  furnishes 
are  always  in  too  small  a  quantity , 
and  also,  very  often,  of  bad  quality. 
In  the  latter  case,  when  the  Emperor's 
house-steward  (Cipriani)  has  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
back  the  provisions,  the  articles  are 
never  replaced  by  others  more  fit  for 
use,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  following  day  for  a  supply. 

It  has  often  happened  that,  on  find- 
ing himself  without  any  butchers' 
meat  for  the  Emperor's  table,  the  stew- 
ard has  sent  me  to  purchase  a  sheep, 
for  which  I  have  paid  four  guineas, 
and  often  could  only  procure  pork  for 
making  soup. 

Captain  Poppleton,  of  the  53d  regi- 
ment, appointed  to  guard  the  Emperor, 
if  he  is  the  man  of  honour  I  believe 
him  to  be,  will  not  fail  to  bear  witness 
that  he  has  often  lent  candles  to  lighten 
this  abode  of  desolation,  as  well  as 
bread,  butter,  poultry,  and  even  salt. 
/  was  even,  from  necessity,  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  secretly  to  the  Eng- 
lish caBap  to  purchase  butter,  eggs,  and 
bread,  of  the  soldiers'  wives,  other- 
wise the  Emperor  would  often  have 
been  without  breakfast,  and  even 
without  dinner ! 


The  Governor  sent  seven  servants 
to  Longwood,  but  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  dismtss  four  of  them  from 
inability  to  supply  them  with  food  !  on 
which  the  Governor  granted  soldiers* 
rations  to  the  three  that  remained. 
r-  Often  has  it  also  happened  that  Ci- 
priani, the  steward,  has  purciraj^ed  from 
these  three  servants  tl*€  rations  of 
bread  they  received  from  the  camp,  in 
coribequf  nee  of  the  want  of  provisions 
for  the  Emperor  and  his  suite,  which 
had  not  arrived. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  will  appear  in- 
credible, but  wliich  is  not  less  true, 
that  the  Er/iperor  is  limited  to  a  bottle 
of  wine  rer  day  !  Marshal  and  Ma- 
dame Bertrand,  General  Montholon 
and  his  Lady,  General  Gourgand  and 
Count  de  Las  Cazas  have  also  each 
their  bottle. 

Marshal  Bertrand  has  three  chil- 
dren ;  M.  de  Montholon  two ;  and 
M.  de  Las  Cazas  one,  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  ye^rs  of  age  !  and  for  all  these 
mouths  the  Governor  allows  no  ra- 
tions ! 

\n  this  state  of  things  the  Emperor 
has  been  compelled  to  sell  all  his  plate, 
to-  procure  the  first  necessaries  of  life  1 
I  myself  broke  it  in  pieces  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  market.  The  produce  of 
the  sale  was  deposited,  by  order  of  the 
Governor,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bal- 
combe,  and  the  Emperor  was  not  per- 
jnitted  to  touch  a  single  penny. 

When  the  house-steward,  wishing 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  provi- 
sions furnished  by  the  Governor, 
makes  purchases  himself  (which  hapJ 
pens  every  day !)  he  can  only  pay 
them  by  orders  upon  Mr.  Balcombe. 

I  used  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  and 
when  I  did  not  succeed  in  shooting  a 
few  pigeons,  in  the  neighbouihood  of 
our  dwelling,  the  Emperor  frequently 
had  nothing  for  breakfast.  The  pro- 
visions do  not  reach  Longwood  until 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  when  they  were  of  so  bad  a  qua- 
lity that  the  house-steward  had  to  send 
them  back,  the  EmperOr  subsisted  en- 
tirely on  the  produce  of  my  shooting. 
On  these  occasions,  the  cook  thought 
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Irimsetf  fortunate  in  having  brought 
from  Faria  some  portable  cakes,  with 
which  he  made  jsoup  for  the  Emperor. 

There  is  no  •  attr  fit  for  cocking,  at 
Longvvood.  Very  good  water  may, 
ho«ev"r,  b<'  procured  ai  a  distance  oi 
twelve  h;!ndred  yards,  which  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  Emperor's  barracks  at 
an  exoence  of  from  tVrelVe  to  fifte^feri 
hundred  francs. 

The  house  is  only  supplied  by  (he 
Water  which  is  brought  frditi  tliis  foun- 
tain ;  it  is  open  only  once  during  the 
day  ;  at  all  other  times  it  is  locked. 
The  key  is  kept  by  an  English  officer, 
who'  is  scai^cely  ever  present  when 
water  is  wanted.  There  is  a  conduit 
for  conveying  water  to  the  English 
camp  ;  but  it  was  thought  unnecessary 
to  do  as  much  for  (he  unfoitunate  Na- 
poleon. 

I  ffiMte  the  great  and  humiitie 
English  nation  a  picture  of  the  otiier 
insults  and  humiliations,  to  Which  the 
Emperor  is  exposed,  and  also  a  fur- 
ther detail  of  the  complaints,  which 
the  Emperor  makes  against  the  Go- 
vernor, Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  observing,  that  at 
the  last  visit  the  Governor  made  to 
Longwood,  and  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent, he  offended  him  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  Empliror  said,  "  Have 
"you not,  then,  done  with  insulting 
*'  me  ?  Leave  my  presence,  and  let 
''  m^  never  see  yOu  again,  unless 
*'  you  have  received  orders  from  your 
^*  government  to  assassinate  me  :  you 
"  wili  then  find  me  ready  to  lay  open 
'^  my  breast  to  you.  My  perdbn  is 
*'  in  your  power.  You  may  sh6d  my 
^'  blood." 

The  climate  of  Longwood   is,  be- 
sides, most  unhealthy ;    every  thing 
is  there  in   extremes — the  humidity,, 
the  wind,  and  th6  heat. 

Admiral  Cockburn  had  marked  out 
a  circuit  of  two  leagues  for  the  Em- 
peror's promenade  ;  the  present  Go- 
vernor has,  \^ithout  any  motive, 
abridged  it  to  half  a  league. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  climate 
of  Longwood,  and  paiHicularly  th'e 
bamidity  to  #hlch  the  titipQt^r  is  ex- 


posed, hare  considerably  injured  his 
licalth,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  his 
English  physician  that  he  cannot  re- 
main there  another  year  without  ha- 
zard ir»g  hfs  life. 

Tile  Emperor  having  disposed  of. his 
plate  could  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  keeper  of  the  plate,  and  hav*. 
ing  been  compelled  to  diminish  the 
uuihber  of  his  horses,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  forage,  he  has  dis- 
cnarged  one  of  the  two  grooms  whom 
he  kept  in  his  service ;  having  no 
longer  any  cabinet,  the  ortice  of 
hmssi*r  became  equally  superfluous, 
and  he  thought  proper  to  dismiss  me. 
In  the  same  manner  objects  of  the 
first  necessity,  for  his  household,  suf- 
fer daily  diminution. 

Colonel  Poniatowskihas  since  been 
removed  from  the  Islaud  by  order  of 
the  Governor. 

We  departed  fom  Saint  Helena  On 
the  28th  of  October,  on  board  the 
English  frigate  the  Orontis,  and  after 
having  sailed  io  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  we  again  returned  to  St.  He- 
lena. There  we  remained  for  several 
days  without  being  suffered  to  land. 
The  Emperor  having  been  informed  of 
our  return,  caused  some  provisions  to 
be  purchased  at  James  Town  for  our 
voyage  to  England,  which  were  sent 
on  board  the  vessel.  We  were,  how- 
ever under  the  necessity  of  sending 
back  the  l^re  stock,  as  the  Captain 
insisted  on  or.^:  killing  it  immediately. 
As  for  the  wine,  we  never  tasted  it 
during  the  voyage,  as  we  would  not 
submit  to  have  the  Emperor's  present^ 
which  was  strictly  Our  own,  distri- 
buted to  us  in  rations  by  the  Captain- 

On  the  25th  of  Fcibruary  we  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  from  whence  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  London,  to  fulfil  the  pain- 
ful  but  sacred  duty  which  I  now  dis- 
cKai^^e,  by  the  publication  of  this 
narrative. 
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Letter, 

Fy  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon^ 
addressed  by  General  Count  Mon- 
thelon^  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe^  Bri- 
tish  Governor  of  the  Island  of  St* 
JJelena. 

August  zStlhiBie, 

General,  I  have  received  the  Trea- 
ty of  the  2d  of  August,  1815,  con- 
cluded between  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, the  Emperor  of  Austria,  tiie 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  which  accompanied  your  let- 
ter of  the  23d  of  July. 

The  Emperor  Napeleon  protests 
against  the  contents  of  that  Treaty ; 
he  is  not  the  prisoner  of  England. 
After  having  placed  his  abdicati6n  in 
the  hands  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  Nation,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  French 
people^  and  in  favour  of  his  Son^  he 
repaired  voluntarily  and  freely  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  view  of  living  there,  as 
a  private  individual,  under  the  protec 
tion  of  the  British  laws.  The  vio- 
lation of  every  law  cannot  constitute  a 
rights  The  person  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  actually  in  the  power  of 
England,  but  he  neither  has  been,  nor 
fs,  in  the  power  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  either  in  fact  or  of  right, 
even  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  England,  which  never  included, 
in  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  Russians, 
Prussians,  Austrians,  Spaniards,  or 
Portuguese,  though  united  to  these 
powers  by  treaties  of  alliance  and 
making  war  conjointly  with  them. 

The  Conventien  of  the  2d  of  August, 
concluded  fifteen  days  after  the  Empe- 
ror was  in  England,  cannot  have  of 
right  any  eflfect.  It  exhibits  only  a  spec- 
tacle of  the  coalition  of  the  ff^ur  great- 
est Powers  of  Europe  for  the  op- 
pression of  a  single  man  ! — a  coalition 
which  the  opinion  of  every  nation  and 
all  the  principles  of  sound  moralit} 
equally  disavow. 

The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, and  the  King  of  Prussia,  having 
neither  in  fact  or  in  right  any  claim 


over  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, could  decide  nothing  respecting 
him. 

Had  the  Emperdr  N^apoleon  been 
in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, that  Prince  would  have  recollect- 
ed the  relations  which  religion  and 
nature  have  formed  between  a  father 
and  a  son — relations  which  are  never 
violated  with  impunity. 

He  would  have  recollected  that 
Napoleon  had  four  times  restored  to 
him  his  throne  :  viz.  at  Leoben  in 
1797,  at  Luneville  in  1804  ;  when  his 
armies  were  under  the  walls  of  Vien- 
na, at  Prcsburgh,  in  1806,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1809;  when  his  armies 
had  possession  of  the  capital  and 
three-fourths  of  the  monarchy  !  That 
Prince  would  have  recollected  the 
protestations  he  made  to  Napoleon 
at  the  bivouac'in  Moravia  in  1806,  and 
at  the  interview  in  Dresden  in  1812. 

Had  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon been  in  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  he  would  have  recol- 
lected the  ties  of  friendship  contract- 
ed at  Tilsit,  at  Erfurth,  and  during 
twelve  years  of  daily  correspondence. 

He  would  have  recollected  the  con- 
duct of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  when, 
though  he  could  have  made  him,  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army,  prisoner ^ 
contented  himself  with  taking  his 
parole,  and  allowed  him  to  operate  his 
retreat.  He  would  have  recollected 
r'e  dangers  to  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  personally  exposed^  himself 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  Mos- 
cow, and  to  preserve  that  capital  for 
him — assuredly,  that  Prince  would 
never  have  violated  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude  towards  a  friend  in 
misfortune. 

Had  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Na. 
poleon  been  in  the  power  of  the  Kin^ 
of  Prussia,  that  Sovereign  could  not 
have  forgotten  that  it  depended  on 
the'^Emperor,  after  the  Battle  of  Fried- 
land,  to  place  another  Prince  on  the 
throne  of  Berlin.  He  would  not  have 
forgotten,  in  the  presence  of  a  disarm* 
ed  enemy,  the  protestations  of  attach- 
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ment  and  the  sentiments  of  gratitude 
which  he  testified  to  him  in  1812  at 
the  interviews  in  Dresden. 

It  accordingly  appears  from  articles 
2  and  5,  of  the  Treaty  of  the  2d  of 
August,  that  these  Princes,  being  inca- 
pable of  exercising  any  influence  over 
the   disposal    of   the    Emperor,   who 
was  not  in  their  power,  accede  to  what 
may  be  done  thereon  by  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  who  takes  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  fulfilling   every  obligation. 
These  Princes   have    reproached    the 
Emperor    Napoleon  with  having  pre- 
ferred the  protection   of  the  English 
laws  to  theirs.     The  false  ideas  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  formed  of 
the  liberality  of  the  laws  of  England, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  opinion  of  a 
greaty  generous,  and  free  people  over 
(heir  government,  decided  him  to  pre- 
fer the  protection  of  these  laws  to  that 
of  a  father-in-law  or   an  old  friend. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  it  in  his 
power   to    secure?     by   a   diplomatic 
treaty,  whatever  was  personal  to  him- 
self, by  putting    himself  either  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Gironde,  com- 
manded by  General  Clausel ;  but  wish- 
ing, henceforth,  for  nothing  but  retire- 
ment and  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
a  free  state,  either  English  or  Ameri- 
can,  all  stipulations  appeared  to  him 
unnecessary.     He  conceived  that  the 
English  people  were  more  bound  by  a 
conduct  which  was,  on  his  part,  frank, 
noble,   aud  full    of   confidence,   than 
they  would  have  been  by  the   most 
solemn  treaties.      He   has   been    de- 
ceived,   but   this   error  will    for  ever 
cause  true  Britons  to  blush,  and  will, 
in  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  ge- 
nerations, be  a  proof  of  the  bad  faith 
of  the  English  Administration, 

Austrian  and  Prussian  commission- 
ers are  arrived  at  St.  Helena.  If  the 
object  of  their  mission  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  duties  which  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  have 
contracted  by  the  Treaty  of  the  2d  of 
•  August,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
English  Agents,  in  a  small  colony,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Ocean,  do  not  fail  in 


the  respect  due  to  a  Prince  connected 
with  these  Sovereigns  by  the  bonds  of 
relationship  and  so  many  other  ties, 
traits  of  the  character  which  belong  to 
these  two  Monarchs  will  be  recogniz- 
ed in  this  proceeding;  but  you,  Sir, 
have  declared  that  these  Commis- 
sioners have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
power  of  giving  any  opinion  on  what 
may  be  passing  on  this  Rock ! 

The  English  ministers  have  caused 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  be  trans^ 
ported  to  St.  Helena,  at  the  distance 
of  2000  leagues  from  Europe  !  This 
rock,  situated  within  the  tropics,  and 
500  leagues  from  any  continent,  is 
subject  to  the  devouring  heats  of 
these  latitudes.  It  is  covered  with 
clouds  and  fogs,  during  three-fourths 
of  the  year,  and  is  at  once  the  most 
arid  and  the  most  humid  country 
in  the  world.  Such  a  climate  is 
most  inimical  to  the  health  of  the 
Emperor,  and  hatred  must  have  dic- 
tated the  choice  of  this  residence,  as 
well  as  the  instructions  given  by  the 
English  Ministry  to  the  officers  com- 
manding in  the  Island. 

They  have  even  been  ordered  to  call 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  General,  as  if 
it  were  wished  to  oblige  him  to  con- 
sider himself  as  never  having  reigned 
in  France. 

The  reasons  which  determined  him 
not  to  assume  an  incognito  name,  as 
he  might  have  resolved  to  do  on  leav- 
ing France,  were  these  :  First  Magis- 
trate for  life  of  the  Republic  under  the 
title  of  First  Consul,  he  concluded  the 
Preliminaries  of  London  aud  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  received,  as  am- 
bassadors, Lord  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Mer- 
ry, and  Lord  Whitworth,  who  resided 
in  that  quality  at  his  Court.  He  ac» 
credited  to  the  King  of  England, 
Count  Otto  and  General  Andreossi, 
who  resided  as  Ambassadors  at  the 
Court  of  Windsor.  Wheii,  after  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  Minis- 
ters for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  two 
Monarchies,  Lord  Lauderdale  came  to 
Paris  invested  with  full  powers  from 
the  Ring  of  England,  he  treated  with 
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the  Plenipotentiaries  possessing  full 
powers  from  the  E^npcror  Nctpofeon, 
and  remained  for  several  months  at  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  :  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  afterwards  signed,  at  Cha- 
tillon,  the  ultimatum  which  the  Allied 
Powers  presented  to  the  Phnipotenti' 
uries  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  he 
^hereby  acknowledged  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty. 

This  ultimatum  was  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  it 
was  required  that  p' ranee  should  re- 
nounce Belgium  and  the  left  Bank  of 
the  Rhine.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
propositions  made  at  Francfort,  and 
theproclamationsof  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  contrary  to  the  oath  by  which,  at 
his  coronation,  the  Emperor  szDore  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
The  Emperor  then  conceived  that 
natural  boundaries  were  equally  ne- 
cessary for  fhc  security  of  France  and 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  ;  he  judged 
that  the  French  nation,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  then  was,  had 
better  incur  all  the  iia^iards  of  war  than 
submit  to  this  partition. 

'Frnnce  w.pu!d  have  secured  her 
integrity,  and  with  it  would  have 
maintained  her  honour,  had  not  trea- 
chery been  siiniinoned  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Allies. 

Tho  Treaty  of  the  2d  of  August,  and 
the  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  call- 
ed the  Emperor,  Napoleon  Buonaparte^ 
and  gave  him  not  the  title  of  General. 
The  title  of  General  Buonaparte  is 
doubtless  eminently  glorious :  the 
Emperor  bore  it  at  Lodi,  at  Castigli- 
one,  at  Rivoli,  at  Areola,  at  Leoben, 
among  the  Pyramids,  and  at  Aboukir  ; 
but  for  the  last  sevente^en  years  he  has 
borne  those  of  First  Consul  and  Em- 
peror, To  style  him  General,  noWj 
is  to  declare  that  he  has  neither  been 
chief  magistrate  af  the  Republic^  nor 
a  Sovereign  of  the  fourth  Dynasty, 
Those  who  believe  that  nations  are  like 
flocks^  zchich  by  divine  right^  belong  to 
a  few  particular  families^  have  notions 
which  are  neither  of  the  present  age, 
nor  even  in  the  spirit  of  the  English 
LegislfitiQn^  zvhich  has  fcysral  times 


changed  the  order  of  its  Dynasty,  be- 
cause the  reigning  Prince',  not  having 
participated  in  the  great  changes  zohfch 
took  place  in  opinions,  became  inimical 
to  the  happiness  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  For  Kings  are  only  heredi- 
tary Magistrates  who  exist  solely  for 
the  happiness  of  nations,  and  no?^  na- 
tions for  the  satisfaction  ofki.-gs. 

The  same  spirit  pf  malice  dictated 
the  order  by  which  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon was  prevented  from  wiiting  pr 
receiving  any  letter  which  lias  not  pre- 
viously been  opened  and  read  by  the 
English  Ministers  ^nd  the  officers  of 
St.  Helena. 

The  possibility  of  his  receiving  let- 
ters from  his  moihe:r,  his  lioife,  his  son^ 
or  his  brothers,  has  thus  been   intcr- 
(licted;  and  when  he  wished  to  re- 
move the  iiiconvenience  of  having  all 
his  letters  read  by  subaltern  officers, 
and  to  send  sealed  letters  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  he  ^as  informed  that  none 
but  open  letters  could  be  passed — 
such  were  the  orders  of  the  Ministry. 
This  n^easure  stapds  in  need  of  no  re- 
flexion ;  it  gives  rise  to  strange  ideas 
concerning    the    Administration     hy 
which  it  was  dictated  ;  it  would  even 
have  been  disavowed  9.i  Algiers.    Let- 
ters have  arrived  for  general   officers 
in  the  suite    of  the   Emperor ;  thej 
were  broken  open  and   delivered   to 
you  ;  but  you  refused  to  communicate 
them  beJcause  they  had  not  been  re- 
ceived  through    the    channel  of  the 
English  Minister.    They  had  to  travel 
back  four  thousand  leagues,  and  these 
officers  endured  the  mortification  of 
knowing  that  tliere  existed    on    the 
island  accounts  of  their  wives,  their 
parents  and  their  children,  of  zchich 
they  could  not  be  informed  in  cess  than 
six  months.     The  heart  revolts  at  such 
treatment!  !      Permission  could   not 
be  obtained  to  subscribe,  occasionally, 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  any  of  the  French  Journals, 
or  even, to  get  a  few  detachexl  numbers 
of  the  Times,  conveyed  to  Longwoed. 
In   ,consequence    of    an    application, 
made  on  board  the  Northumberland, 
a  f<?w  ])ooks  wexe-scnt;  but  all  su-ca 
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as  related  to  the  affairs  of  latter  years 
were  carefully  kept  hack.  It  was 
th«n  wish<.'d  to  establish  a  correspon- 
dence with  a  booksell^'r  of  London,  in 
order  fo  obtain  directly  such  books 
as  mi^ht  ba  "wanted,  and  those  which 
related  to  the  events  of  the  day  ;  but 
this  was  forbidden.  An  English  au- 
thor, who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
jouraey  through  France,  which  was 
printed  at  London,  took  the  trouble 
of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  work, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  It  presented 
to  the  Emperor;  but  you  uid  not 
think  fit  to  transmit  it  to  him,  because 
it  had  not  been  sent  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  government,  it  is  besides 
understood  that  other  books  have  been 
sent  which  were  not  delivered,  because 
some  were  directed  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon^  aad  others  to  Napoleon  the 
Great,  The  English  ministry  is  not 
authorized  to  order  any  of  these  vexa- 
tions. The  law,  though  umoorthy  the 
British  Parliament^  considers  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  as  2l  prisoner  of  war] 
now  a  prisoner  of  war  is  never  for- 
bidden to  subscribe  for  neiQspapers^ 
or  to  receive  printed  books — Such  a 
prohibition  exids  only  in  the  cells  of 
the  Inquisition, 

The  Island  of  Saint  Helena  is  ten 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  is  inac- 
cessible OH  every  side.  The  coast  is 
surrounded  by  brigs,  and  posts  are 
stationed  within  sight  of  each  other, 
so  that  all  communication  with  the 
sea  is  rendered  iqipracticablo.  There 
is  but  one  little  village,  called  James 
Town,  where  vessels  arrive  and  de- 
part. To  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
individual  from  the  island,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  guard  the  coast.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  but  one  object  in 
interdicting  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  island — namely,  to 
prevent  a  ride  of  about  eight  or  tea 
miles,  the  privation  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  medical  men, 
could  not  take  place  without  shorten- 
ing the  life  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Emperor  has  been  placed  at 
Longwood,  a  situation  exposed  to 
every  wind  that  blows,  in  a  tract  of 


land  sterile  and  uninhabitable,  without 
water,  and  susceptible  of  no  kind  of 
cultivation.  There  is  a  circuit  of 
about  twelve  hundred  uncultivated 
toises.  On  an  eminence,  at  a  distance 
of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  toises,  a 
camp  has  been  established,  and  ano- 
ther has  recently  been  placed  at  au 
equal  distance,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  consequently  in  the  midst  of 
tropical  heats  the  eye  is  met  by  camps 
on  every  side. 

Admiral  Malcombe having  conceived 
that  a  tent  would  be  extremely  useful 
to  the  Emperor,  caused  one  to  be 
fitted  up  by  his  seamen,  at  about  twen- 
ty paces  from  the  front  of  the  house  : 
beneath  this  tent  is  the  only  spot  which 
is  shaded  from  the  sJin.  The  Empe- 
ror has,  however,  every  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  ofldcers  and  men  of 
the  brave  53rd  regiment,  as  he  like- 
wise had  with  the  crew  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland. The  house  at  Longwood 
was  first  built  to  serve  as  a  barn  for 
the  -Company's  farm.  The  Deputy 
Governor  caused  some  rooms  to  be 
made  in  it  and  converted  it  into  a 
country  house,  but  it  was  never  fit  to 
be  inhabitod.  For  this  year  past 
workmen  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  the  Emperor,  to  the  in^ 
jury  of  his  health,  has  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of 
living  in  a  house  which  is  in  the  pro- 
gress of  building.  The  apartment  in 
which  he  sleeps  is  not  large  enough  to* 
contain  an  ordinary-sized  bed;  but  eve- 
ry new  building  at  Longwood  would 
prolong  the  inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
sence of  workmen.  This  miserable 
Island,  however,  presents  many  fine 
positions,  covered  with  trees,  gardens, 
and  even  neat  houses,  among  which  is 
Flantation  House ;  but  the  ministri/ 
gave  strict  orders  that  we  were  not  to 
occupy  that  house;  had  we  been  per- 
mitted to  do  «o,  your  treasury  might 
have  been  spared  the  expenses  which 
were  laid  out  at  Longwood,  in  building 
huts  roofed  with  paper,  coated  with 
pitch,  and  which  are  now  useless.  You 
have  interdicted    »ll    correspondent^ 
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between  us  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
island,  you  have  in  fact  placed  the 
bouse  at  Longwood  in  a  state  of 
seclusion,  you  have  even  obstructed 
any  communication  which  might  take 
place  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
It  seems  as  though  it  had  teen  studied 
to  deprive  us  of  the  few  resources 
which  this  niiserarble  country  presents, 
and  we  arc  as  wretched  as  if  we  were 
doomed  to  live  on  the  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited  rock  of  the  Isle  of 
Ascension. 

During  the  four  months  that  you 
have  resided  at  St.  Helena,  you  have. 
Sir.  aggravated  the  i-nfortunate  situa- 
tion of  the  ^Emperor.  Count  Bertrand 
observed, to  you  that  you  were  even 
violating  thd  la-^s  laid  down  by  your 
legislature,    and    trampling    on    the 
rights  of  general  officers  prisoners  of 
war;   you   replied,  that  you    v*ou] 
act  accerding  to   the  letter  of  3'our 
instructions,  which  were  even  mori* 
rigid    than    the     cond'5et     you    hz{] 
adopted.     I  ha^e  the  hocovr  (o  be, 
Mr  GenGial, 
Your  very  humble  and 
(Signed)  o?    dient  J^ervanl, 

General  Count  de  AJcntholon. 

P.S.  I  bad  sjgrjisd  this  LoUer,  ir, 
before  I  rrcei*  <»d  yo  iS  of  the  17th. 
You  have  annexed  thereto  an  acciunt, 
by  way  of  estimate  of  an  annual 
sum  of  twenty  tUousaod  pounds  ster- 
ling, which  you  think  necessary  for 
covering  the  expenses  rf  tl  ">  establish- 
ment of  Longsvood,  afler  having  made 
every  redaction  Tihich  you  conceive 
possible.  TheUiscu,;oion  of  this  esti- 
mate can  in  no  wa)  coacern  us.  The 
Emperor's  table  is  scarcely  furnished 
with  the  most  common  necessiiries, 
all  the  provisions  na  of  bad  quality 
and  four  ti;Ties  dearer  thnn  at  Paris. 
You  demand  hom  (he  Efiiperor  the 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  ster-^- 
ling,  your  government  only  allowing 


you  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
defray  all  these  expenses.  I  hnve  al- 
ready had  the  honour  of  informing 
you  that  the  Emperor  possesses  no 
funds,  that  for  this  year  past  he  has 
neither  written  nor  received  any  Let- 
ter, and  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
all  that  is  pa>sing  in  Europe. 

Forcibly  transport;  d  to  this  Rock, 
without  the  pos*<ibllity  of  writing  or 
receiving  any  letter,  he  now  finds 
himself  totally  at  the  discretion  of 
the  English  Agents. 

The  Emperor  has  always  wished 
and  s  ill  wishes  to  defray  all  his  ex- 
penses of  every  description.  This  he 
will  do  whenever  yon  render  it  pos- 
sible, by  removing  the  interdiction 
by  whir'  the  merchants  of  the  island 
are  pr  v(  nied  from  transacting  busi- 
ness for  him,  ani  whenever  he  shall 
be  exempt  from  <\\\  inquisition  on 
your  part  or  that  of  your  agents.  As 
socii  as  the  necessities  of  ihe  Emperor 
are  made  known  in  Europe,  those 
persons  who  feel  iut^rcsted  in  his 
happiness  will  fransmit  the  funds  re- 
quisite to  pr  vid^  for  his  support. 

Lrd  Bathiirsfs  Letter.^  which  you 
have  coLtimunicaied  to  n»e,  giv(  s  rise 
to  strange  ideas.  Are  not  your  Mi- 
nisters Dware  tha^  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  man  struggling  with  adversity  is 
the  most  sublime  of  all  o'herSi^  are 
they  ignorant  that  Napoleoo,  at  St. 
Hetena,  in  tKe  midst  of  persecutions 
of  every  kind,  to  which  he  opposes 
only  the  brmuess  of  resolution,  is 
greater,  more  sacred^  and  more  ve- 
ner able  than  when  A^e  was  seated  on 
the  first  Throne  in  the  world,,  where 
he  w  as  so  long  the  arbiter  of  Kings  ? 
Those  who  are  wanting  in  respect 
to  Napoleon,  in  his  present  situation, 
only  degrade  their  own  characters 
and  i\ie  Nation  which  they  represent. 

(Signed) 
General  Count  de  Montholon 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  whole  of  Voliune   Thirty-one    is  now 
reprinted.  Tlie  veatder  will  please  to  recollect 
that  the  latter  part  of  that  Vohirtje  consist* 
of  Twelve  Numbers  of  Ciieap  Register?,  b;- 
ginning  with  Nutnber  Fifteen  and  endinji  with 
Number  Twenty-six.  The  former  part  of  that 
Volume  is  pa^ed  in  such  a  way  as  to  tit  witli 
the  paging  of  Number  Fifieen;  so  that   tliis 
former  part,  together  with  the  twelve  uumbet » 
before  mentioned,  make  the  Volume  ooiu 
plete.    They  may  now  be  bound  up  itto  a 
bonk;  and  a  pretty  little   Book  it  will  be, 
and  will  be  read,  1  hope,  by   all   the  y-'UDg 
men  and  boys  in  En^'land.     It  will  do  the*n  h 
great  deal   more   pood   than    Mrtt.    Hannnii 
Moore's  "  Village  Politics."   Tiie  price  of  dse 
former  part  which  i»  just  now  rt;-prir,ted  will 
be  Two  .S7ii//i//^s, so  that  the  whole  Book  will 
be  Four  Shillings.  It  may  be  bound  for  about 
tSixpeuce,  and  will  serve  a  family  for  twenty 
years.     I  verily  believe  that  f )ur  and  six- 
pence laid  out  in  this  way  would  do  a  family 
a  thousand  times  as  much  good  as  putting  tlie 
same  sura  in  one  of  George   Rush's  Saving 
Bawks, 

Paper  against  Gold  will  be  completed  next 
week.  This  is  another  nice  little  Book. 
Let  a  young  man  or  a  boy  once  rewd  that, 
and  pay  poo<l  attention  to  what  he  reads; 
and  I  will  pledge  my  life,  that  no  paper 
money  j"g§ler  ever  deceives  Jiiui  as  ioni;  as 
he  lives. — There  will  be  fifteen  numbers  of 
this  work  :  that  is  thirty  pntce.  This  work  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  of  young- 
persons  in  general.  We  s-hall  be  ready  io  re. 
ceive  proposals  for  snpplyini;  the  Lancaster's 
andBell'sSchools  upon  tlie  most  uccommodat- 
iiis:  terms.  As  to  the  Universities,  and  the 
Schools  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  Yowtljs 
in  those  Seminaries  are  busily  employed  in 
mrtkint;  "  mmsetise  verses"  and  other  pursuits 
of  the  same  sublime  description. 

The  First  and  second  numbers  of  Cobbetl's 
Parliamentary  Register  are  now  readv  for 
sale;  and  thou{>;h  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
this  work  as  for  the  twoformt  r,l  will  never- 
theless venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  veiy  fair 
and  honest  compendium,  and  beinj;  arcinn- 
panied  by  the  two  others,  is,  at  any  ra^e,  nttt 
calculated  to  do  any  mischief. — Price  Two 
fence  each  number. 


TO    THE 

PAPER-MONEY  MEN. 

The  great  cause  of  the  Nation's  suffer- 
ings  — How  this  cause  has  violated 
contracts.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
national  faith. — What  Justice  7io7» 
demands  at  the  hands  of  the  Go" 
vernment. — What  will  be  the  end 
of  all  this  P 

Bolley,  mh  March,  1817. 
Paper-Monfy  Men, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
has  lately  said,  that  the  Funds  rosQ  ir^ 
consequence  of  the  Suspensiofi  of  the  . 
Habeas  Corpus  Jet;  and  the  iate 
Lord  Chatham  said,  iDore  than  forty 
years  ago,  that  th'»  spirits  of  the  Fuod- 
bolders  and  Money  Dealers  always 
rose  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
liberty  of  their  country  fell.  More 
than  thirteen  years  ago,  I  said,  that, 
unless  a  stop  was  put  io  the  Funding 
System,  this  country  must  become  a 
den  of  slaves ;  for,  that  it  would,  in 
process  of  time,  become  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  System,  with  a  great  and 
permanent  military  force,  and  without 
putting  an  end  to  every  fragment  of 
the  people's  freedom. 

This  consequence  was  unavoidable. 
To  collect  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of 
such  an  enormous  debt  must  necessa- 
rily produce  inexpressible  misery. 
O'ltof  this  misery  must  necessarily 
arise  great  discoiitent  in  the  most  nu- 
merous classes  pi  the  people.  Out  of 
this  discontent  would  rucessarily,  ia 
the   natural   course   of  things,    arise 
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tninults  and  acts  of  violence.  Such 
did  Hot  arise,  because  hope  was  che- 
rished in  the  breasts  of  the  people  b) 
those  "  evil  mindecV^  men,  the  Leaders 
of  the  Reformers,  But,  unless  a  Re- 
form took  place,  it  nas  clear,  that 
something  in  the  way  o(ceercwn  would 
be  adopted.  To  be  prepared  for  this 
coercion  an  armt)  was  necessary. 
Thus  (he  whole  of  the  intolerable 
burden  arises  from  the  Funding  Sys- 
tem ;  and  the  loss  of  all,  even  the  very 
last  of  our  liberties,  is  ascribable  to 
the  same  all-destroying  cause. 

Lord  Haruowby,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  said,  that  this  system 
had  saved  the  country.  Saved  it! 
What !  Is  it  saved^  then  ?  With  a 
press  under  the  superlntendance  of 
the  Magistrates ;  with  a  new  treason 
bill  revived;  with  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  suspended  in  time  of  profound 
peace;  with  millions  in  a  state  of 
starvation ;  with  a  ruined  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture  !  With 
all  these  notoriously  existing,  can  the 
country  be  said  to  be  saved  ?  The 
Sinecures  have,  indeed,  been  saved ; 
the  Pensions  and  Grants  have  been 
saved ;  and  the  Boroughs  have  been 
saved;  St.  Mawe's,  St.  MichePs,  Old 
Sarum,  Gatton,  have  been  saved:  but, 
to  such  a  degree  have  the  nation  been 
ruined,  that  one  half  of  the  people, 
in  many  places,  have  become  paupers, 
and  we  read  in  the  public  papers,  that 
a  Deputation  is  coming  from  the  opu- 
lent town  of  Birmingham  to  inform 
the  Ministers,  that  rates  can  no  longer 
be  raised  to  feed  the  poor^  and  that 
the  town  prays  for  assistance  !  And, 
yet,  says  Lord  Harrovtbt,  the  paper- 
money  system  has  saved  the  country. 
His  Loiclship's  notions  about  country 
are  very  diffcr^t  from  mine. 


If,  indeed,  the  peace  had  brought 
what  the  Pittites  promised  us  that  it 
should  bring;  if  it  had  brought  us 
only  the  same  degree  of  prosperity 
that  existed  before  the  war ;  if  the 
peace  had  brough-t  a  peaceable  go- 
vernment, and  the  usual  blessings  of 
peace,  then,  indeed,  it  might  have 
been  said  with  some  colour  of  reason, 
that  the  nation  had  been  saved  by  the 
paper-money,  seeing  that  it  was  that 
paper-money,  which  enabled  the  go. 
vernment  to  carry  on  the  war.     But, 

^as  the  thing  now  stands,  what  could 
have  happened  worse  from  not  going 
to  war  ?  It  is  now  very  clear  to  me, 
as  it  was  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
many  other  persons  at  the  outset,  that 
peace  might  have  been  preserved,  with 
all  possible  advantage  to  this  country. 
But,  at  any  rate,  what  worse  could 
have  taken  place  than  has  now  taken 
place  ?  What  could  remaining  at 
peace  have  produced  worse  than  what 
has  been  produced  ky  the  paper-money 
war  ?  Could  remaining  at  peace  have 
done  any  thing  worse  than  destroy  all 
our  liberties  and  make  us  a  nation  of 
wretched,  ruined  people  ?  No  civi- 
lized nation  was  e?er  in  so  miter  able 
a  state  as  this  nation  now  is.  This  is 
notorious.  This  is  denied  by  nobody. 
Only  read  a  paper  in  this  Number  re- 
lative to  the  Watchmakers^  and  an- 
other relative  to  the  diseates  of  the 
poor.  Only  read  the  petitions  to 
parliament  relative  to  the  poor-' 
rates.  And,  then  say  whether  na- 
tioB  Mas  ever  before  in  a  state  of 
such  complete  misery.  And,  in  these 
pictures  of  wretchedness,  we  have  a 
view  of  only  a  part  of  the  suffering, 
and  by  no  means  of  the  most  afflicting 
part.     It  is  the  anxiety,  the  heart-ach- 

I  ings,  tbe  agonizing  forebodings  of  t^« 
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fathers  and  mothers  in  ihc  middle  clas- 
ses of  life,  whose  days  have  been 
divided  between  Ihe  caresses  of  their 
children  and  their  own  incessant  in- 
dtistry  to  provide  for  their  support 
and  rrsptct ability.  Let  Lord  Har- 
Row^BY  look  at  a  father  and  motlier  of 
this  description,  when  the  former,  after 
all  his  struiigles  to  overcome  his  reluc- 
tance,  has  just  communicated  to  the 
latter  the  fatal  intelligence  of  his  ruin- 
Let  him  behold  the  death-like  gloom 
on  their  countenajices.  L^t  him  hear 
their  sighs,  when  their  ehildren,  with 
inquisitive  tenderness,  ask  the  cause  of 
that  gloom.  Let  him,  if  he  be  capa- 
ble, bring  his  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  scene  like  this.  Let  him  le- 
refiert,  that  such  scenes  are  now  to  be 
baheld  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
farmers'  and  tradesmen's  houses  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  then  let  him  say  again, 
that  the  country  has  been  saved  by 
that  paper  money  system,  which  has 
produced  all  these  dreadful  efiects. 

The  talk  about  national  faith^  as 
applied  to  the  funds,  is  the  most  fool- 
ish that  ever  was  heard.  Wfaat !  can 
national  faith  demand  the  payment  of 
double  zi'hat  zvas  borrowed?  It  is  the 
same  sum  in  name  indeed;  but,  as  I 
liave  a  hundred  times  proved,  it  is 
double  the  sum  in  realitj/.  And,  this 
is  the  real  breach  of  faith ;  and  this 
breach  of  faith  has  been  occasioned, 
not  bij  the  nation^  but  by  you,  the 
Men  of  Paper-Money,  who  solicited 
and  obtained  from  Pitt  a  protection 
agciiust  tke  lav7  of  the  land  ;  who 
thereupon  issued  immense  quantities 
pi  the  Paper-Money  ;  "Who  thus  de- 
based the  currency  ;  and,  -when  you 
ad  lent  this  debased  currency  to  the 
nation,  then  at  ^''^iir  own  arbitrary 
will,  raised  the  value  of  the  currency 


by  diminishing  its  quantity,  and  now 
demand  your  payment  in  tliis  raised 
currency,  and  by  this  demand  the  peo- 
ple are  crushed  to  death.  Who,  ihen, 
has  broken  the  contract  ?  Who  has 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  ?  The 
breach  of  faith  now  exists  :  it  is  de- 
stroying the  nation  :  it  has  been  com- 
mitted by  you  :  justice  demaeds  that 
you  make  good  the  loss  of  the  nation : 
and  make  it  good  you  must,  or  this 
nation  will  be  wholly  ruined  and  its 
power  destroyed. 

To  alter  the  value  of  the  currency 
jof  a  country  has  always  been  held  to 
be  a  most  wicked  as  well  as  a  most  fa- 
tal measure.  Very  bad  kings,  before 
Paper-Money  Men  were  heard  of, 
used,  sometimes,  to  play  such  tricks 
with  the  coin  ;  but,  it  never  was  done, 
in  any  reign,  or  in  any  country,  with- 
out exciting  great  discontent  and  pro- 
ducing infinite  mischief.  The  follow- 
ing document  of  i)retty  ancient  date, 
will  show  what  were  the  opinions  of 
our  ancestors  upon  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  very  in  ten-sting, 
and  well  worthy  of  public  attention. 
It  is  part  of  a  Speech  of  Sik  Robert 
Cotton,  made  to  the  Privy  Council  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

A  SPEECH. 

TOUCUING    THE    ALTERATION    OF 
COYNE. 

"  My  Lords, 
"  Since  ithath  pleaded  this  Honour- 
able Table  to  command,  amongst 
others,  my  poor  Qpinion  concerning 
this  weighty  Proposition  of  Money, 
I  most  humbly  crave  pardon  ;  if  with 
that  freedome  that  becomes  ray  dutie 
to  my  ^"o»d  and  gracious  Master,  and 
my  oJ}e&ence  to  your  great  coianiaud, 
I  deliver  it  so  up. 
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''  T  cannot  (my  good  Lords)  but  as- 
suredly conceive,  that  tliis  intended 
Project  of  cnhauncin^  the  Coyne,  will 
trench  both  into  the  Honour,  the 
Justice,  and  the  Profit  of  my  iloyall 
blaster  very  farre. 

"  All  Estates  do  stand  Mag  is  Fa  ma 
quam  F?,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  Home : 
and  Wealth  in  every  Kingdome  is  one 
of  the  Essentiall  marks  of  their  Great- 
nesse  :  and  that  is  best  expressed  in 
the  Measure  and  Puritie  of  their  I^Io- 
neies.  Hence  v^as  it,  that  so  long  as 
the  Romane  Empire  (a  Pattern  of  best 
Goverment,)  held  iip  thi'ir  Glory 
and  Greatnesse,  they  ever  maintained, 
with  little  or  no  charge,  the  Stand- 
ard of  their  coine.  But  after  the  loose 
times  of  Commodus  had  led  in  Need  by 
Excesse,  and  so  that  sliift  of  changing 
the  Standard,  the  Majesty  of  that  Em- 
pire fell  by  degrees.  And  as  Vopiscus 
«aith,  the  steps  by  which  that  State 
descended  were  visibly  known  most 
by  the  gradual  alteration  of  their  Coine. 
And  their  is  no  surer  symptorae  of  a 
Consumption  in  State  then  the  Coprup- 
tion  in  money 

'^  What  renown  is  left  to  the  Poste- 
rity of  Edzsard  the  first  in  amending  the 
Standard  both  in  purity  and  weight 
from  that  of  the  elder  and  more  bar- 
barous times,  must  stick  as  a  blemish 
upon  Princes  that  do  the  contrary. 
Thus  we  see  II  was  with  Henry  thesixt, 
who  after  he  had  begun  with  abating  the 
measure,  he  after  fell  to  abating  the 
matter ;  and  grauted  commissions  to 
Missenden  and  others  to  practise  Akhy- 
my  to  serve  his  Mint,  The  extremity  of 
the  state  in  general,  felt  this  aggriev- 
ance  besides  the  dishonour  it  laid  upon 
the  person  of  the  King,  was  not  the 
least  advantage  his  disloyal  Kinsman 
teok    to    ingrace    himself    into    the 


People's    favour    to    his    Sovereign's 
ruin. 

*'  When  Henry  the  8,  1  ad  gained  as 
much  of  power  atul  ^l<My  nbroad,  of 
Love  and  Obedience  at  '  ome.  as  ever 
anv  ;  hti  sufTevad  slii>wrack  of  all 
tjpon  this  Rock. 

"  When  hi'-Daughirr  Q-ieen  Eliza- 
beih  came  to  the  Crown,  she  v. as  hnp- 
py  in  Cour\ccl  to  amend  that  Error  of 
her  Father  :  For,  in  a  Memorial  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  13i(rfeigh\s  hand, 
I  find  that  he  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
(a  grave  and  learned  man)  advising  the 
Queen  that  it  was  the  honour  of  her 
Crown,  and  the  true  wealth  of  her 
Self  and  People,  to  reduce  (he  Stan- 
dard to  the  antient  parity  and  purity 
of  her  great  Grand-Fafher  King 
Edward  4,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
short  ends  of  Wit,  nor  starting  holes 
of  devises  that.can  sustain  the  expence 
of  a  Monarchy:  but  sound  and  solid 
courses:  for  so  arc  the  words.  Siie 
followed  their  advice,  and  began  to  re- 
duce the  Monies  to  their  elder  good- 
ness stiling  that  work  in  her  first  Pro- 
clamation Anno  3.  A  famous  Act, 
The  next  year  following,  having  per- 
fected it  as  it  after  stood  ;  she  tells  her 
people  by  another  Edict y  that  she  had 
Gonquered  now  that  Monster  that  had 
so  long  devoured  them,  meaning  the 
Variation  of  the  Standard:  And  so 
long  as  that  sad  Adviser  lived  she 
never  (Ihongli  often  by  Projectors  im- 
portuned) could  be  drawn  to  any  shift 
or  change  in  the  Rate  of  her  monies. 

''To  avoid  the  trick  of  Permutation^ 
Coyne  was  devised,  as  a  Rate  and  mea- 
sure of  Merchandize  and  Manufac 
tares;  which  if  mutable,  no  man  can' 
tell  either  what  he  liath  or  what  he 
oweth,  no  contract  can  be  certain  J 
and  so  all  commerce;    both    publique 
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and  private,  dcstroierl  ;  and  men  again 
enforced  to  permutation  with  things 
not  subject  to  wit  or  fraud. 

*'The  regulating  of  Coin  hath  been 
left  to  the  care  of  Princes,  who  are 
presumed  to  be  ever  the  Fathers  of 
the  Common  -  Wealth,  Upon  their 
honours  they  are  Debtors  and  War- 
ranties of  Justice  to  the  Subject  in 
that  behalfe.  They  cannot,  saiilj 
Boclen^  alter  the  price  of  (he  mo- 
nies, to  the  prejudice  of  the  Subjects 
without  incurring  the  reproach  ot 
Faux  Monno^eurs.  And  therefore  the 
Stories  terme  t*lulip  le  Bdl,  for  using 
it,  Fahifn;utenr  de  Moneta.  Omni  no 
Monetce  integriUis  debet  quceri  ubi 
vultus  nosier  imprimilur,  saith  Theo- 
doret  the  Gothe  to  his  Mint-Master^ 
Quidnam  erit  tutum  si  in  nostra  pec- 
ceiarF.ffipe?  Princes  must  not  suffer 
their  faces  to  warrant  falshood. 

''  Although  I  am  not  of  opinion  with 
Mirros  des  J  us  (ices,  the 'dutient  book 
of  our  Common  Law,  that  Le  Roy  ne 
poit  sa  Many  Ewpeirer  fie  amender 
sans  V assent  de  touts  ses  Counts^  which 
was  the  greatest  Councel  cf  the  King- 
dome  ;  yet  can  I  not  passe  over  the 
goodnesse  and  Grace  of  money  of 
our  Kings :  (A^  Edward  the  1.  and  the 
3.  //e/zrj/the/4.  and  the  5.  with  others, 
who,  out  of  that  Rule  of  this  Justice, 
Quod  ad  omnes  spectat,  ab  omnibus 
debet  approbariy  have  often  advised 
with  the  People  in  Parliament,  both 
for  the  Allay,  Weight,  Number  of 
peeces,  cut  of  Coynage  and  excliange ;) 
and  must  with  intinite  comfort  acknow- 
lelge,  the  care  and  Justice  now  of  my 
Good  Master,  and  your  Lordships 
Wisedomes  ;  that  would  not  upon  in- 
formation of  some  few  Officers  of  the 
Mint,  before  a  free  and  careful  debate; 
put  in  execution  of  this  Project  that  I 


much  (under  your  Honours  Favour) 
guspect,  would  have  taken  away  the 
Tenth  part  of  every  man's  due  debt  or 
Rent  ali'eady  reserved  throughout  the 
Reaime,  not  sparing  the  King  ;  which 
would  have  been  little  lesse  then  a 
Species  of  that  which  the  Romane  Sto^ 
ries  call  Tabulce  novae,  from  whence 
very  ofte  n  seditions  hav  sprung  :  As 
that  of  Marcus  Gratidianus  in  Livie^ 
who  pretending  in  his  Coiisul&hip,  that 
the  Currant  money  was  wasied  by 
use,  called  it  in,  and  altered  the  Stand- 
ard; which  grew  so  heavy  and  grievous 
to  the  people,  as  the  Author  saith,  be- 
cause no  man  thereby  knew  certainly 
his  Wealth,  that  it  caused  a  tumult. 

'^  In  this  last  part,  which  is,  the  Dis- 
profit  this  enfeebling   the  coine   will 
bring   both   to   his  Majostie  and   the 
Common  Wealth,  1  must  distinguiili 
the  Monies  of  Gold  and  Silver,  as  they 
are  Bullion  or  CommoditievS,  and  as 
they  are  measure:  The  one,  the  Ex- 
trinsick  quality,  which  is  at  the  King's 
pleasure,   as  all  other  measures ;    to 
name;  The  other  the  Intrinsick  quanti- 
ty of  pure  matali,  which  is  in  the  il/er- 
chant  to  value.      As  there  th  '  measure 
shall  be  either  lessened  or  inlarge.l,  so 
is  the  quantity  of  the  Connnodily  that 
is  to  be  exchanged.     If  then  the  King 
shall   cut  his  shilling  or  pound  nomi- 
nall  lesse  than  it  was  before,   a  lesse 
proportion   of    such   Coramoditie    as 
shall  be  exchanged  for  it  must  be  re- 
ceived.    It  must  then  of  force  follow, 
that  all  things  of  Necessity,  as  Vic- 
tuall.  Apparell,  and  the  rest,  as  well 
as  those   of    Pleasure,    must  be   in- 
haunced.     If  then  all  men    shall  re- 
ceive, in  their  shillings  and  pounds,  a 
lesse   proportion   of  Silver  and  Gold 
then  they  did   before   this   projected 
Alteration,  and  pay  for  what  they  buy 
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a  i^ate  inhaunced,  It  must  cast  upon  all 
a  double  losse." 

Thus,  then,  my  notions  up©n  thr 
subject  are  by  no  means  nov^l^  though 
they  have  been  so  lou<lly  reprobafeei 
by  the  clans  of  'Change  Alley.  Her 
this  learned  man,  and  faithful  and 
honest  counsellor  of  his  king,  shows 
how  nations  have  been  ruined  and 
oppressed  by  arbitrary  changes  in  the 
Talue  of  money  ;  and  al!  that  is  here 
said  of  coin,  is  equally  applicable 
to  paper.  My  good  Paper-money 
Men,  you  will  perceive,  that  the 
hi'eiich  oj  faith  is  here  ascribed  to  hir.i. 
who  changes  the  value  of  the  money  ; 
and,  have  not  ijou  been  guilty  ci  this 
breach  of  faith  ?  It  was  not  the  na- 
tion, it  was  not  those  who  borrowed, 
who  changed  the  value  of  the  money. 
It  was  you  ;  and,  you  see,  that  one  of 
these  old  lawyers  would  have  called 
you  clippers  and  counterfeiters.  *'  No 
^''  contract  can  be  certctin^"  says  this 
great  man,  if  the  value  of  the  money 
can  be  changed  ;  and  I  am  clearly  of 
his  opinion,  that  all  contracts,  af- 
fected in  this  way,  are,  in  fact, 
brolien  by  a  force,  wl(h  regard  to 
which  the  parties  contracting  have  no 
controul. 

Is  the  nation,  then,  bound,  is  any 
individual  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
letter  of  a  contract,  whie^  has  thus 
been  broken  b)  a  force  not  io  be  re- 
sisted ?  Good  faith  requires,  that 
the  interest  of  the  Debt  should  in- 
stantly be  lowered  one  half  in  amount ; 
and  yet  we  constflutly  hear  it  said, 
that  to  lower  it  at  all  would  be  a 
breach  ofjcuih  /  Sir  RoBturr  Cotton 
had  "very  different  notions  upon  this 
subject,  lie  regarded  it  as  a  crime  in 
any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  even 
♦o   '  'Ik  of  a  change  in  the  value  of 


the  currencij  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
punishment  due  to  this  crime,  he  seems 
fo  have  c«5/  his  dTjeforzcard!  It  m.ay 
possibly  be  useful  to  you  to  hear  what 
he  says  upon  this  very  ticklish  part  of 
the  subject.  "  And  His  Majesty 
^*  shall  lose  apparently  by  this  alte- 
"  ration  of  monies  a  14th  in  all  the 
'^  silver,  and  a  25th  part  in  all  the 
*'  gold  he  shall  receive  :  so  shall  the 
''  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  all  others, 
"■  in  all  their  former  settled  rcnts^  an- 
"'  nuiiieSt  pensionsy  and  loan^  oj  mo- 
"  ney.  The  like  will  fail  upon  La- 
"•'  bourersand  workmen  in  their  ?/^«r^ 
''^  xzages :  and,  as  their  receipts  are 
'^  lessened  thereby ;  so  are  their 
'^  issues  increased,  either  by  raising 
^'  all  prices,  or  disfurnishing  the  mar- 
^''  ket,  which  must  necessarily  follow. 
"  For,  if,  in  (he  fifth  year  of  Edward 
"  tiie  Sixth,  the  third  of  Mary,  and 
*'  fourth  of  Elizabeth,  it  appeareth 
'^  by  the  Proclamations,  that  a  rii- 
•'  mour  onlt/  caused  these  effects, 
•'  punishing  the  author  of  these  reports 
**  with  imprisonment  and  pillorij  ;  it 
*'  cannot  be  doubted  but  theprojeciing 
*^  a  change  must  be  of  farre  more  cow 
"  seq'-rence  and  danger  to  the  ^tate^ 
'^  and  would  be  wished  that  the  Ac- 
''  tors  and  authors  cf  all  such  DiS- 
"  TURBANCES  in  the  Common- 
•'  wealth,  ai  ALL  TIMES  HERE- 
''  AFTER,  might  undergo  a  punish- 
"•  ment  proportionable.'*'' 

Thus,  then,  my  good  Paper-Money 
Fellows,  we  turn  the  Table  upon 
you  !  You^  it  is,  who  have  made  all 
the  ''  disturbances  in  tlie  Common- 
wealth." You  are  the  evil-minded 
and  designing  men.  You  are  the  se- 
ducers. You,  it  is,  who  have  been 
working  to  produce  an  utter  "  sub' 
version  of  the  lazcis  and  constituihn^^ 
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of  the  covintry.  But,  faith  !  it  is  not 
a  rumour  that  you  have  set  forth  ;  it 
is  not  the  projecting  of  a  change  of 
which  you  have  been  guilty  :  it  is  the 
making  of  the  change  itself  and  that, 
too,  both  forward  and  backward, 
which  you  have  been  guilty  of.  What, 
then,  ought,  according  to  this  learned 
roan,  he  your  punishment  ?  If  merely 
spreading  a  rumour  of  such  a  change 
being  intended,  merited  imprisonment 
and  pillory  ;  and  if  the  projecting  of 
such  a  change  merited  a  far  greater 
punishment  than  prison  and  pillory ; 
what  ought  to  be  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  actually  made  such 
change^  and  that,  too,  as  I  have  before 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  to  their 
own  benefit  ?  Come,  now !  say  your- 
selves what  punishment  such  men  de- 
serve. You  are  a  pretty  sort  of 
people  to  combine  and  issue  out  De- 
durations  against  those  who  are  suf- 
fering the  pangs  of  ruin  and  hunger 
from  your  changes  of  the  currency, 
while  you  are  wallowing  in  wealth, 
and  lending  to  the  Bourbons  the  fruit 
of  the  land  and  the  labour  of  Eng- 
land !  You  are  a  pretty  sort  of  people 
to  talk  of  your  loyalty  to  your  King 
and  your  anxiety  for  the  peace  of 
your  Country!  You,  who  have  pro- 
duced the  slavery,  the  distress,  the 
misery,  the  abject  and  dis-graceful 
condition  of  a  people  once  so  free  and 
so  happy. 

And,  do  you  think,  you  are  to 
carry  things  thus  for  ever?  Do  you 
think  that  you  are  to  continue  to 
convey  the  earcings  of  the  people  of 
the«e  unhappy  islands  over  to  the 
Continent,  (here  to  fructify  the  soil, 
and  to  give  wealth  and  strength  to 
those  who  hate  and  will  seek  to 
destroy  us?     Do  you  thiuk,  that  you 


are  always  to  be  gay,  and  to  chuckle 
with  delight  at  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act?  Do  you  think, 
that  the  misery  and  slavery  of  the 
nation  are  always  to  be  with  you  sub- 
jects of  sport?  Do  you  think,  that 
your  tauntings  and  revilings  of  the 
Parliamentary  Reformers  are  never 
to  recoil  upon  yourselves? 

I  would  advise  you  to  be  more  mo- 
derate in  yonr  joy  at  the  suspension 
of  the  people's  liberties,  and  their  {io 
you)  apparently  everlasting  subju- 
gation. For,  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  this  state  of  things  will  not  last 
for  ever;  no,  nor  for  two  years. 
Your  props  are  at  their  wit's  end. 
They  have  two  things  to  look  to, 
money ^  and  the  means  of  getiing  it. 
All  that  you  look  to  is  the  money. 
But  they  must  consider  a  little  about 
the  means  ;  and  they  will  soon  dis- 
cover, that,  though  a  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  raised  the 
funds^  it  will  not  assist  in  raising 
taxes. 

Your  case  is  plain.  Every  body 
understands  it.  Every  body  wishes 
to  see  the  principles  of  Sik  Robert 
Cotton  acted  upon.  But,  here  is  the 
true  history  of  your  being  supported 
so  long.  The  Borough  Gentlemen^ 
those  worthy,  those  loyal  and  public- 
spirited  souls,  would  demolish  vou 
right  quickly;  hut^then!  WhutiJifm! 
Why,  the  springing  of  the  mine  under 
this  main  bastion  of  corruption,  would 
make  a  breach  through  which  the 
Reformers  would  enter!  This  is  the 
true  history  of  the  thing.  You  are 
as  necessary  to  the  Seat-owners  as  the 
Seat-owners  are  to  you.  You  hate 
one  another  most  cordially.  Vhcy 
hate  you,  because  you  are  keeping 
them  poor ;  because  their  laBd«  ar« 
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upon  tick  fa  you  ;  because  yiou  stick 
yourselves  up   along   side   of    them, 
.  out-do  them  in  expense,  thrust  your 
no&es  in  their  face,  and,  Hkd  the  bai- 
liffs in  thi?  play  of  the  '^  Good-natured 
Marij^'  humble  fhem   in    the  eyes  of 
•each    other,    by   your    freedom    and 
familiarity,  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
lengtk  of  your    purses,   would  earn 
you  a  beating  from  the  hands  of  their 
groom.     For  these  reasons,  they  hafe 
yoa  ;  and  you  hate  ihem,  because  they 
have  titles,  and  particularly/a/?/27j/  pre 
tensions,  which  the  possession  of  milli- 
ons of  **  Consols^'  (what  a  word !)  will 
never  give  you.    You  do  get,  and  have 
already  got,  a  good    many  of  their 
manors  and  mansions  and  parks  ;  but, 
you  cannot  get  the  famili/?iames  of  the 
owners,   and  the  family  pretensions. 
Your  wives  and  daughters  may  tAvist 
up  fneir  mouths  and  talk  about  "  the 
''' peasantry  and  i\iQ  population,''''  in 
speaking  of  the  people  ;  they  may  put 
on  all  the  airs  of  the  G^niry^  and,  if 
they  do  not  find  an  old  Gothze  Man- 
sic^n  to   their  hands,  they  may  make 
you  build  one  out  of  the  gains  of  your 
Scrip  ;  but,  still,  they  know,  that  the 
old  gentry  soon  smoke  you.     Country 
people  are  very  inquisitive.     You  may 
have  a  thousand  fine  things  about  you  ; 
your  wives  may  dress  as  fine  as   the 
creaai  coloured  horses  :  but,  the   old 
gentry  will  trace  you  back  to  Mincing- 
lane   in    a  twinkling.     This  they  do  ; 
and,   in   revenge  for  your  display  of 
wines  and  plate  and  fineries,  they  now 
aod.  then,  as  it  wero  by  icciHent,  kind- 
\j  invite   you   io  talk    a  iiule  about 
your  fathers  and   mothers.     For  this 
you  hate  them  and  all  the  Borough- 
jaaongering  tribe. 

Still  you  puil  together,  because  your 
HfiioQ  of  effort  is  necessary  to  pre- 


vent Reform.  Part,  however,  yoa 
must,  in  the  course  of  a  very  fen  years, 
or  you  will  be  a  mutual  destruction  as 
you  have  been  a  mutual  support ;  and, 
when  that  parting  comes,  then  comes 
happiness  to  the  country. 

For  the  reasons  before  mentioned, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  par- 
liament will  do  any  thing,  in  the  way 
of  reduction  of  interest,  'till  the  last 
moment.      Birt,    there   are   so  many 
projects  on   foot ;  so   many    nostrum 
mongers  are  at  work  ;  there  is  such  a 
lihifiing  of  plans  and  grounds,  that  the 
thing    cannot    possibly   go  on    long. 
Besides,  the  mischief  is  so  busily  and 
so  powerfully  at  work  in  all  the  walks 
of  life.     The  poison   is  so  active,  and 
is  of  so  deadly  a  nature,  that  a  cure, 
or  death,  must  speedily  come.     And, 
that  there  is  no  cure  short  of  a  sponge, 
general  or  partial,  I  am  certain.    The 
scheme   for  getting  the  Journeymen 
and  Labourers  to  make  Savings   to 
put   into   the  Funds^   and,    thus,  to 
make  them  2l\\  fund-holder s^  would,  if 
it  could  succeed,  only  induce  them  to 
array   themselves   against    the  land- 
holders and  not  leave  them  either  acre 
or  stump  of  tree  ;  but,  it  is  too  ridi- 
culous  to    talk  of,    except  as   it  is, 
amongst  many  others,  a  proof  of  the 
desperate  quackery  that  is  on  foot. 

However,  time  will  show  us  what  is 
to  be  done;  and,  for  the  present,  I 
leave  you  to  your  dear  associates  and 
and  your  agreeable  reflections. 

Wm.  Cobbett. 

P.  S.  The  following  Letter  from  a 
Medical  Man  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.— This  Number  contains  the  re- 
iuainder  of  die  Sedition  Bill^  and,  as 
this  Bill  is  now  become  a  law^  to  it 
we  must  now  look  as  the  guide  for 
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our  conduct. — In  my  next  Number,  I 
shall  endeavour  clearly  to  trace  whuf 
that  conduct  ought  to  he.  We  hav' 
done  all  that  we  now  are  permitted  to 
do  in  order  to  obtain  a  Reforin.  The 
subjfct  has,  by  us,  been  fairly  dis 
cussed.  We  have,  in  no  one  instance, 
resorted  to  force,  or  to  violence  c' 
any  sort.  And  we  have  been  an- 
swered as  a  King  of  France  one* 
answered  the  representa'ions  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons.  "  Indeed,  Sirr<,"  sair! 
the  French  Minister  to  his  Mnst.r. 
"  the  Swiss  Cantons  hdve  truth  and 
''  reason  on  their  side.''  — "  ihivt 
'^  they  ?"  answered  the  K'Ui;  of 
France,  ^'Theii  Til  declare  zcar  a- 
*'  gainst  the  Swiss  Cmtoiis  to-morrov. 
"  morning!"  We  have  triunnphed  in 
the  argument.,  but  there  is  no  arguing 
with  a  gag  in  one's  mouth,  or  in  a 
dungeon  without  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
— The  insults  that  are  now  offeri'd  us 
by  the  Southeys,  the  Giffords,  th' 
Stoddarts  and  by  the  Son  of  the 
Green  IIoom,  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
words  of  a  l)lr)ody  man,  who  presided 
at  the  murdering  tribunal  und<-r 
RcBF.spiERRE.  Having  condemned 
without  a  hearing  and  without  evi- 
dence, a  fencing  master^  to  be  guil- 
lotined :  '"'  There  V^  exclaimed  the 
bloody  and  cowardly  ruffian  :  *'  Parry 
'' that  thrust^  if  you  can,  Mr.  fencing^ 
"  master !"  So  the  Southeys  and 
the  Giffords  exclaim,  holding  up  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  to  our 
faces;  "  There,  ReformerSj  answer 
"  that  if  you  can  !'* 


Diseases  of  Poverty. 

London,  16th  March  1817. 
Sir,— From  the  wide  circulation  of 
your  publication,  and  from  ydur  well 
known  patriotism,  I  trust  that  you 


will  insert  this  letter  in  your  Register. 
f  v  ew,  like  yourself,  the  state  of  this 
unhappy  country  with  the  greatest 
al  irm  ;  but,  Sir,  I  foresee  evils  that 
th-'  generality  of  people  are  little 
aware  of,  and  which  you  have  even 
overlooked.  The  evils  1  allude  to  are 
^ar  more  alarming  than  any  deficiency 
in  the  atnount  cf  ihe  Taxes,  or  than 
he  foolish  schemes  of  the  Spenceans  ; 
and  their  importance  is  such,  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  wh© 
:s  i!ot  interested  on  the  subject. 

As  a  medical  miin,  then,  1  would  ad- 
dress my  countrymen  on  this  awful  oc- 
c'lsion.  I  have, Sir,  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  have  read  and  sought  f»r.  all  the 
information  i  could  get  on  this  subject, 
it  is  a  fact,  and  a  well-known  medical 
fact,  too,  that,  nothing  renders  the 
human  body  so  liable  to  disease,  par- 
ticularly to  contagious  diseases,  ai^ 
poverty  and  w  retchedness.  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  notorious  that  there  are  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, and  living  in  places  not  fit  to 
keep  a  dog  in.  It  is  only  last  week 
that  I  attended  a  starving  family,  af- 
fected with  the  putrid  sore  throat ;  they 
were  living  in  a  miserable  cellar,  with 
five  pains  of  glass  broken  in  the  win- 
dow, the  floor  was  half  covered  with 
water,  and  they  had  no  fire,  uiid  only 
one  bed  for  six  of  them,  of  which  the 
family  then  consisted  ;  the  father  was 
lying  ill  of  a  putrid  fever,  in  the  Kn-g's 
Bench  Prison.  It  was  with  difflcultj 
1  could  restrain  my  tears  at  this  accu- 
mulation of  misery.  I  find  it  is  be- 
come a  common  practice,  now,  for 
'the  poor  to  sleep  eix  in  a  bed ; 
and  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  by 
lying  three  in  the  common  manner, 
and  the  other  three  with  their  feet 
up  to  the  others'  heads,  and  their 
heads  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  To 
what  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  po- 
verty is  this  country  reduced  to  !  I 
could  give  hundreds  of  instances  of 
poverty  equal  to  the  above.  It  is  only 
a  month  or  two  since,  that  a  whole 
family  was  on  the  point  of  death  from 
starvation ;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
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an  acqiiai titan ce  happened  to  call, 
they  would  have  perished.  One  youth, 
a  lad  of  17  or  18,  the  eldest  boy,  was 
dead,  and  that  for  want  of  food,  too  ; 
the  other  son,  a  boy  of  15,  was  out, 
endeavouring  to  pawn  his  jacket  for 
three-pence.  The  person  who  called 
on  them  was  so  much  aifected  at  the 
horrid  scene,  that  she  fainted.  The 
family  consisted,  before  the  death  of 
the  eldest  son,  of  two  boys,  a  mother, 
and  daughter.  Food  was  procured 
for  thera,  and  their  manner  of  eating 
it  was  more  like  that  of  carniverous 
animals  than  human  beings,  to  such  a 
state  of  hunger  were  they  reduced. 
Now,  Sir,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
this  state  of  horrid  wretchedness  can- 
not exist  long,  without  producing  dis- 
eases of  the  most  alarming  and  con- 
tagious nature.  It  always  has  been 
the  case,  and  it  always  will  be.  So 
well  is  it  known  that  the  poor  are 
more  liable  to  contagious  diseases  than 
the  rich,  that,  in  Italy  and  France,  it 
was  the  practice,  in  any  large  town, 
to  drive  out  all  the  poor  immediately, 
if  any  contagious  disease  made  its 
appearance. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  poison  of  con- 
tagious fevers  may  be  generated 
amongst  the  poor,  from  debility  and 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  this  has  been 
proved  decidedly  to  be  the  case  in 
many  instances.  In  1779,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Carlisle  were  affected  with 
a  fever  of  the  putrid  kind.  Dr.  Hey- 
sham  of  that  City,  with  great  indus- 
try, traced  its  origin  to  a  house  near 
one  of  the  gates,  which  was  tenanted 
by  five  or  six  wretched  families;  these 
unhappy  creatures  had  blocked  up 
every  avenue  of  light  with  which  even 
wretchedness  could  dispose,  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  the  window  tax,  and 
thus  contaminated  the  air  of  their  cells 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  the 
poison  of  fever  among  them.  Thus 
will  it  shortly  be  in  this  great  town, 
if  measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent 
it.  That  such  a  circumstance  has  not 
yet  taken  place  is  no  argument  that  it 
may  not.  To  what  extent  the  evil 
may  go,  God  only  knows;  but  that 


if  it  once  breaks  out,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  will,  the  progress  will  be  rapid 
beyond  parallel,  and  fatal  in  propor- 
tion to  the  misery  of  the  people.  The 
safety  of  the  higher  orders  is  now 
closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  poor,  and  a  minote  and  constant 
attention  to  their  wants  is  not  less  an 
act  of  self-preservation  than  of  virtue. 

Now  as  to  the  measures  that  ought 
to  be  adopted.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
very  evident  that  if  the  people  continue 
to  be  taxed  as  they  now  are,  that  hun- 
dreds will  daily  be  sinking  into  the 
state  of  misery  above  described.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  weight  of  taxation  is 
fast  destroying  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  thousands,  and  that  if  imme- 
diate relief  be  not  given,  some  dread- 
ful calamity  will  be  the  result  of  the 
present  system.  The  only  way,  then, 
to  prevent  the  evil  from  extending,  is  to 
reduce  the  taxes  ;  the  next  object  is  to 
give  relief,  if  possible,  to  those  who  are 
in  a  starving  condition,  and  dying  for 
those  comforts  without  which  life  can- 
not be  long  prolonged.  From  private 
charity  I  fear  little  can  be  expected. 
The  Meeting  at  the  London  Tavern  is 
an  instance  of  this,  and  of  the  hollo  w- 
ness  of  their  intentions.  There  were 
men  present  whose  individual  incomes 
amounted  to  more  than  the  whole  sum 
raised.  Aye,  and  these  incomes  some 
of  them  paid  by  the  people  too  ;  the 
whole  sum  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  distressed  inhabi- 
tants of  London  five  days,  on  a  mode- 
rate calculation.  It  is  not  from  the 
hand  of  Charity  that  any  permanent 
good  can  be  expected,  it  is  from  the 
hand  of  Justice,  from  the  united  voice 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
demand  their  rights  (and  who  are,  in 
fact,  praying  for  existence)  with  a  de- 
gree of  moderation  that  is  only  equall- 
ed by  their  steadiness  and  perseverance 
in  the  great  cause.  Unfil  a  Reform 
takes  place  in  Parliament,  the  present 
system  will  not  be  abandoned,  and 
therefore  the  pressure  of  taxation  ^vill 
continue — probably  be  increased,  if 
possible  ;  and  tkus  (hose  who  are  now 
living  by    their    owd  exertions,  will 
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shortly  be  reduced  to  indigence,  and 
thus  the  great  mass  of  human  misery 
increas'.'d. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
and  one  that  makes  a  ma,n  shudder  t© 
think  of,  and  sufficient  to  make  an 
Englishman  hang  dow!»  his  head  in  sor- 
row, that  such  is  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  that  the  mothers  of  many  fami- 
lies support  their  children  md  their 
husbands  by  the  prostitution  of  their 
persons.  Is  this  the  end  of  the  glo- 
rious war  ?  Is  this  its  consummation  ? 
Oh,  shame  !  shame  !  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  characters  oi  Englishmen 
that  distinguishes  tnem  from  almost 
every  other  nation.  An  honest  pride, 
an  openness  of  l\cart,  and  particularly 
a  fondness  tor  their  homes,  and  a  great 
affection  for  their  wives  and  children. 
Wiat  must  bo  the  feelings  of  a  man 
who  is  supported,  and  whose  children 
are  fed  by  ^l-  pro-  itution  of  his  wife? 
It  is  a  moj^i  unnatural  state  of  society, 
and  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  of 
this  unhappy  rouatry.  Well  might 
you  say  that  crimes  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  taxation. 
The  fact  jus;  mentioned  is  a  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation, producing  the  committal  of  a 
crinie„  which,  to  Englishmen,  is  odious, 
and  which  must  appear  horrid  to  every 
mian  who  has  fither  a  head  to  think  or 
a  heart  to  feel.  It  is  introducing  a 
disease  of  the  most  loathsome  kind 
into  families,  makes  a  brothel  of  the 
poor  man's  house,  and  subverts  every 
moral  principle. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with 
this  letter,  had  I  not  felt  myself  impe- 
riously cailed  upon  by  my  duty  to  com- 
municate the  above  shocking  facts  to 
your  readers,  and  also  some  opinions 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
well  founded. 

Wishing  you  health  to  continue 
your  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity, 

I  remain 

Your  friend  and  admirer, 

R. 


Affectia'g  Report 

On  the  present  Destitute  State  of  t}t€ 
Working  Clashes  in  the  Watch  and  Clock 
Trade. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  Distresses  of  tne  Workmen  in 
the  Watch  and  Clock  Trade,  after  a  mi- 
nute and  painful  exauination  of  th« 
mass  of  wretchedness,  unparalleled 
amongst  thesame  class  of  artizans,  have 
now  beforethem  upwards  ofSevenHun- 
dred  cases,  taken  from  more  than  One 
Thousand  Two  Hundred  applicaiienst 
and  the  Committee  have  no  doubt, 
but  the  real  number  of  destitutf*  work- 
men far  exceeds  the  aggregate  exhibited 
to  their  notic^.  Many  deserving  per- 
sons feel  very  reluctant  to  make  such 
a  disclosure  of  theif  circumsta^^ces  as 
the  CommitJee  require  (in  order  to 
prevent  an  improper  application  of  the 
money  entrusted  to  their  care);  and 
others,  who,  although  sinking,  are  not 
yet  reduced  to  the  gt'ueral  \6te\  of 
misery,  and  are  willing  to  hope  they 
shall  be  able  to  weather  the  deluge  of 
calamity  which  Kurrounns  fhem.  The 
Committee  provided  printed  forms  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  appl^tant^,  and  there- 
turns  made,  comprise,  with  their  fami- 
lies, nearly  Three  Thousand  individu- 
als ;  a  numbe-r  which  may  be  estimated 
at  about  one  half  of  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  same  distress.  It  ap- 
pears, also, 

That  tlie  eainingi  of  about  ^ 

Eight  Hundred  vvo,  kmen,  (  ^       ,         ^.^^^ 
wn«  11  tuily  euiployeo,  a- 1  *^ 

mour.tPiJ  to    ^ 

That,     for   the   last   three ") 
months-,  ibe.«ame number* 
of  persons   hrive  earned' 
only  about    

And,  during  rtie  last  montii  \ 
not  more  xUnu  ....:... 


30O  ditto 
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Makinjj  a  rednction  of  nearly  One  Thousand 
Pounds  weekly. 

There  has  evidently  been  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  Watch  Trade  for  two 
years  past,  but  duiing  the  last  six 
months  the  want  of  employment  has 
increased  to  a  most  calamitous  extent; 
som3  being  totally  destitute  of  work, 
a.]Ed  Gtheis   receiving   not  more  than 
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from  Five  to  Ten  Shillings  a  week. 
Many  families  have  been  nearly  slarv- 
iDg,  and  such  as  have  obtained  the 
aid  both  of  parisli  and  charitable  funds 
are  scarcely  half  supplied.  The  Ccra- 
mittee  havtf  visited  the  whole  of  the 
cases  (with  very  few  exceptions),  and 
.  they  have  to  state,  that  the  returng 
made  by  the  siifTerers,  far  from  being 
exaggerated,  fall  much  short  of  their 
real  distress. 

The  Committee,  for  obvious  reasons, 
required  an  account  of  articles  pled;:!^- 
ed  for  a  limited  period,  viz.  from  the 
25^h  of  March  to  the  1 4th  Dacember, 
]8l6;  between  which  dates  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  collected  : — 

Working  Tools  amounting  to  ••  ••^101 

Wearinj^  Apparel 1211 

Beddiig  272 

Total  ^1584 

What  sum  the  whole  of  the  pledges 
vested  in  the  pawnbrokers'  hands, 
by  the  same  persons,  within  the  last 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  would 
amount  to,  has  not  been  ascertained  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention, 
that,  previous  to  the  investigation  of 
/  the  Committee,  an  enquiry  was  made 
of  several  pawnbrokers  in  Clerkenwell 
a^nd  its  neighbourhood,  as  to  the 
quantity  of  watchmakers'  tools  in  their 
hands ;  and,  by  the  accounts  furnished, 
it  appeared  that  two  pawnbrokers 
alone  held  in  pledge  tools  of  that  de- 
scription to  the  amount  of  One  Hun- 
dred  and  Ninety  Pounds  ;  a  sum  pro 
bably  not  equal  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  real  value.  This  fact 
sufficiently  shews  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, bringing  with  it  a  train  of  inevi- 
table distresses.  Hence  arises,  as  the 
Committee  have  painfully  witnessed, 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  fjridture, 
bedding,  and  apt)arel,  to  satisfy  hunger. 
Hence  arrears  of  rent  and  taxes,  and 
other  debts,  which,  fr^m  the  depres- 
sion of  trade,  those  who  have  lived  in 
respectability  and  credit,  are  rendered 
unable  to  discharge-  Upon  such  cir- 
cumstances follow  injurious  privations, 
ddspondt^cy,  and  disease. 


Many  other  evils  might  be  enume- 
rated, a  rsd  pcenes  the  most  aiTccting  to 
the  feeling  mind  dvline'tied — such  as 
parents  and  children  herding  t<  i^'tlier 
in  a  miserable  apartment,  on  beds  of 
straw,  or  willow  shaviug^ — others 
wandering,  without  homes,  aiid  fiiend- 
less.  But  enough,  it  is  pr^.sumed,  has 
been  said,  to  call  forth  the  sympathy 
and  benevolent  aid  of  those  whose 
happiness  is  augmented  in  proportion 
as  (hey  lessen  the  miseries  of  others. 
Hitherto  the  Committee  have  had  but 
little  more  than  0;ie  Hundred  Pounds 
to  distribute,  and,  conseqceiiLly,  the 
relief  aiiorded  has  been  ex*remel)  li- 
mited ;  but  they  confidently  hope  this 
appeal  will  not  fail  to  procure  prompt 
and  liberal  Contributions. 

Donations  in  A  id  of  such  Relief  are  received  by 
Messrs.  CouTTS  and  Co.  Bankers,  Strond. 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.  Bankers,  Lombard 

street. 

Also  bij  the  following  JVatth  and  Clock  Ma* 
nufaclurers,  3Iembers  ef  the  Committee  ; 
Mr.  William  ('ozens,  Treasurer,  Wilderness 

Row,  Clerkenwell. 
Messrs.  Barraud  and  iSovj,  Cornhill. 
Messrs.  DwERRi HOUSE  aud  Carter,  Berk- 

ley'Square. 
Messrs.  Grimaloi    and    Johnson,     4S1, 

Strand. 

And  by  the  Secretaries. 

N.  Br  The  Committee  cannot  re- 
frain from  suggesting,  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  a  most  essential  beneiit 
would  be  conferred,  if  Watches  and 
Clocks  of  home  manufacture  were 
more  exclusively  used. 

S.  FuLLRR,  64,  Red  Lion  street ,  Clerkenwell, 
VVm.  Grimshaw,  ISO,  Goswell  sinety 

Secretaries. 
March  Ut,  18' 7. 

WESTMINSTER  ADDRESS. 

"  ADDRESS    TO  HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS  THE 
PRINCE    REGENT. 

«  The  Dutiful  and  Loyal  Address  of 
the    Citizens  of  Westminster,   in 
Public  Meeting  assemt)led. 
"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

"  We,  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the 
Citizens  of  Westminster,  always  unwilling 
to  approach  your  Royal  Highness  with  the 
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expression  of  any  sentiments  o<her  than 
tliose  of  affection  and  gratitude,  feel  the 
deepest  sorrow  at  beitig  <  ompelted,  upon 
this  ocrnsion,  to  approach  you  with  d  re- 
c\\^]  of  i^riev^nccs  and  injuries,  s\i(  h  as  wc 
firnilv  heheve  were  wholiy  unknown  to 
Eno]isli!nen  in  any  fonner  nge. 

"  After  a  war  of  twenty  five  years  du- 
ration, ofter  sacrifices  of  blcod  and  trea- 
sure upara!'c!cd  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  after  seeing  ourselves  bereft  of 
fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and  friends  without 
number,  in  ti»is  lojig  and  bloody  struggle, 
we  expected,  and  we  were  told  to  expect, 
as  the  rr-ward  of  ail  ou;  spcsifices  and  ex- 
ertions, that  real  peace,  and  that  lastiiig- 
h^ppil.^:s8  and  security,  which,  as  wc  were 
told,  it  wfs  impossible  for  us  to  enJDv 
without  those  sncrifices  and  exertions. 

*'  But,  aias'.  instead  of  re^l  peace,  wc 
see  establislied  an  inunense  standing  army, 
the  persons  belonging  to  winch  are  now 
to  be  separated  wholly  from  the  people 
by  a  hsw,  wiiich,  on  the  vague  cti-rge  of 
attempting  (o  seduce  them  from  their  dut}', 
makes  aiiv  communication  with  them  at- 
tendi.d  with  the  danarer  of  sni  igncmiai- 
ous  death,  and  which  law,  by  being  made 
perpetual,  but  too  plainly  avows  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  standing  army  a  settled 
and  integral  part  of  the  government  of  our 
country,  in  v\>:ith  staiidiiig  armies  have 
always  heretofore  been  held  in  such  ab- 
horrence. Instead  of  that  happiness, 
which  we  were  so  repec  tediy  promised, 
we  find  ourselves,  plujgcd  into  ndsery  un- 
speakable; and  while  distress,  bankrupt- 
cy, and  ruin,  are  sv^ceping  before  thetn 
the  middle  class  of  society,  the  labouriitg 
classes  are  actndlv  perishing  under  the  vr- 
rious  and  indescribab'e  sufferings  of  a  state 
bordering  on  absolute  s»,;rvaiion.  Instead 
of  that  security,  which  was  to  be  the  great 
prize  of  all  warlike  achievements,  every 
man  of  us  now  feels  th?»t  ise  sits  in  that 
house,  which  the  ancieni  law  called  his 
castle,  at  the  n'.ere  mercy  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  ;  th  jt  he  has  no  security  for  an v  one 
moment  of  his  life  ;  that  he  walks  at  large 
and  breathes  the  open  air  solely  at  Ihe 
will  of  another  ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  is 
a  slave,  and  a  slave  too  the  raore  degraded, 
because  his  fon'fatliers  were  free. 

**  Such,  may  it  please  your  Royal  High- 
ness, is  the  reward  which  we  have  re- 
ceived for  twenty-five  years  of  toil  and 
blood;  such  is  the  balm  for  the  hearts  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  made  by  the 
war ;  such  is  the  result  of  a  deadly  con 
test  for  "social  order;"  such  is  the 
wretched    and  shameful  state  to  which 


England  has,  at  last,  been  reduced  by  the 
measures  of  those  Ministers,  who,  as 
theoidy  atjswer  to  our  repeated  and  hum- 
ble sijpphckJtions  for  the  lighteniug  of  our 
burdens,  and  for  the  restoration  of  our  un- 
doubted and  un  dienable  rights,  have  sha- 
ken the  halter  in  our  faces,  au'l  have  rat- 
tled in  our  e^^rs  the  keys  of  the  dungeon; 
and  whom  we,  tliercfore,  most  humbly, 
but  most  earnestly,  implore  your  Floyal 
Highness  to  remove  from  your  Councils 
and  confidence  for  ever,  as  the  first  step 
necessary  to  prevent  England,  once  so 
happy,  so  mighty  and  renowned,  from  be- 
coming a  heap  of  ruin,  a  bye-vrord  and  a 
reproach  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth." 


Seditious  Meetings  and  Assemblies 
Bill. 

[Continuetl  from  folio  35?.] 

such  person  shall  be  so  apprehended,  ih 
Older  to  their  being  proceeded  «g;ainst  for 
such  oSTences  according  to  law;  and  that 
if  llje  persons  so  assembled,  or  any  of 
the!n,  shdll  happen  to  be  killed,  maimed 
or  hurt,  in  tlie  dispersing,  seizing  or  ap- 
prehending, or  endeavouring  to  disperse, 
s^'v/e  or  apprehend  them,  by  reason  of 
their  resisting  the  persons  so  dispersing, 
seizing  or  apprehending,  or  endeavouring 
to  disperse,  seize  or  apprehend  them,  that 
every  such  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
under  sheriff,  mayor,  head  officer,  high  or 
petty  constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  and 
all  and  singular  persons,  l>eing  aiding  and 
assisting  to  them  or  any  of  them,  shall  be 
free,  discharged  and  indemnified,  as  well 
against  the  King's  majesty,  his  heirs  anct 
successors,  v.s  agwinst  all  and  every  other 
person  r.nd  persons,  of  for  or  concerning 
the  killing,  main^hig  or  hurting  of  any 
such  person  or  persons  so  assembled,  that 
shall  hi^^ppeu  to  be  so  killed,  maimed  or 
hurt  as  aforesaid. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
euactiid.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  do 
or  shall,  with  force  and  arms,  wilfully  and 
knowingly  oppose,  ©bstruct,  or  in  any 
I'^ianner  wilfully  and  knowingly  let,  hin- 
der or  hurt,  anv  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid,  who 
shai!  attend  any  such  meeting  as  afore- 
^  'ir\  or  who  shall  be  going  to  attend  any 
siiCi!  meeting,  or  any  person  or  persons  who 
sliall  begin  to  proclaim,  or  go  to  proclaim 
ccording  to  any  proclamation  hereby  di- 
rected to  be  made,  whereby  such  pro- 
clamation shall  not  be  aiade,  that  tUeit 
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every  such  oppos^hig,  obstructing,  letting, 
hindering  or  hurling  an\  such  justice 
or  other  persons  so  authorized  as  afore- 
said, and  so  attend] tig  or  going  to  attend 
any  sn»,h  meelin^,  or  an}  such  person  or 
persons  so  txginuing  or  going  to  make 
any  such  pror.laination  «s  aforesiud,  shall 
be  adju^<g<d  itloMy  Avitliout  benefit  of 
clergy  j  ai.d  tlie  offenders  therein  shall  be 
adjurVed  felons,  and  shall  suil'er  death  as 
in  cabc  cf  felony,  without  benefit  of  cler- 
gy j  and  that  also  every  such  person  or 
persons  so  being  assembled  as  aforesaid, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  waore  as  afore- 
said, to  whom  any  such  proclamation  as 
aforesaid  should  or  ought  to  have  been 
made,  and  if  the  san^e  had  not  been  hin- 
dered as  aforesaid,  shall  likewise  in  case 
they  or  any  of  them,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  more,  shall  coulinue  togethci- 
and  not  disperse  th<ni»elvei>  wilhin  one 
hour  after  such  let  or  hindrance  so  made, 
^  hfving  knowledge  of  such  let  or  hin- 
drance so  made,  shall  be  adjudged  felons, 
and  shall  sutfer  death  as  in  case  of  feiony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  that  also 
if  any  person  or  persons  st)  being  at  any 
such  Assembly  as  aforesaid,  shaii  witii 
force  and  arms  wilfully  and  knowingly  op- 
pose, obstruct,  or  in  any  manner  wilfully 
and  knowingly  let,  hinder  or  hurt,  any 
justice  of  ihe  peace  or  other  magistrate, 
©r  any  peace  officer,  in  apprehending  or 
taking  into  custody,  in  execution  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  hereinbefore 
<x>ntained,  any  person  or  persons  or  en- 
deavouring so  to  do,  that  then  every  such 
opposing,  obstructing,  letting,  hindering 
€>r  hurting,  shall  be  adjudged  felowy, 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  the  ofi'cn- 
ders  therein  shall  be  adjudged  feloiu-,  and 
dial!  suffer  death  as  in  case  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the 
sheriffs  deputt  and  their  substitutef^,  stew- 
ards depute  and  their  substitutes,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  magistrate's  of  royal 
boroughs,  and  all  other  inferior  judges 
and  magistrates,  and  also  all  high  and 
petty  <-oustables  or  other  peace  officers 
of  any  county,  stewartry,  city  or  town, 
within  that  paf-t  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland^  shall  have  such  and  the  same 
power  and  authorities  for  plotting  this 
present  act  in  execution  within  Scot- 
land, as  the  justices  oft  tlie  peace 
and  othedr  magistrates  aforesaid  respec- 
tively have  by  virtue  of  this  rcr, 
within  and  for  the  other  parts  of  this 
kingdom  ;  and  that  all  and  eyery  person 
or  persons  who  shall  at  any  time  be  con- 


victed of  any  of  the  felonies  aforemen- 
tioned, within  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland,  shall  for  every  such  of- 
fence incur  and  suffer  the  pains  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  moveables. 

And  whereas  divers  places  have  of  late 
been  used  for  delivering  lectures  or  dis- 
courseSk  and  holding  debates,  which  lec- 
turrs  discourses  or  debates,  have  in  many 
instances  been  of  a  seditious  and  immoral 
nature  ;  be  it  further  enacted,  tiiat  every 
house,  room,  field,  or  other  place,  at  or 
in  which  any  lecture  or  discourse  shall 
be  publicly  delivered,  or  at  any  public 
debate  shall  be  had,  on  any  subject  what- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  collect- 
ing money  or  any  other  valuable  thing, 
from  the  person  admitted,  or  to  which 
any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  pa^rnent 
of  money,  or  by  any  ticket  or  token  of 
ar.y  kind  delivered  in  consideration  of 
mone}',  or  any  other  valuable  thing,  or  in 
consequence  of  paying  or  giving,  or 
having  paid  or  given,  or  haviug  agreed 
to  pay  or  give,  in  any  manner,  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing,  or  where 
any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  shall 
be  received  from  any  person  admitted 
either  under  pretence  of  paying  for  any 
refreshment  or  other  thing;  or  under  any 
other  pretence,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
or  by  lueans  of  any  device  or  contrivance 
whatever,  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly 
house  or  place,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  previously  licensed  in  manner  herein- 
after-mentio;jed  ;  and  the  person  by  whom 
huch  house,  room,  field  or  place  shall  be 
opened  or  used,  for  any  of  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  every  day^  or  time  that 
such  house,  room,  field  or  place  shall  be 
opened  or  used  as  aforesaid,  to  such  per^ 
son  as  will  sue  for  the  same,  and  he  other- 
wise punished  as  the  law  directs  in  cases 
of  disorderly  houses  ;  and  every  person 
managing  or  coaductiui?  the  proceedings, 
or  acting  as  moderator,  president  or 
chairman  at  such  house,  room,  field  or 
place,  so  opened  or  used  as  aforesaid,  or 
therein  debating  any  discourse  or  lecture, 
or  furnishing  or  delivering  any  book, 
pamphlet,  newspaper  or  other  publication 
as  aforesaid,  and  also  every  person  who 
shall  pay,  give,  collect  or  receive,  or  agree 
to  pay,  give,  collect  or  receive  any  money 
or  any  thing  for  or  in  respect  of  the  ad- 
mission of  any  person  into  any  such  house, 
room,  field  or  place,  or  shall  deliver  out, 
distribute  or  receive  any  such  ticket  or 
tickets,  or  token  or  tokens  as  aforesaid, 
knowing  suah  house,  room,  field  or  place 
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to  be  opened  or  used  for  any  such  pur- 
pose as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  any 
person  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
appear,  act,  or  behave  him  or  herself  as 
master  or  mistress,  or  as  the  person 
havinaf  the  command,  government  or  ma- 
nageme!it  of  any  such  house,  room,  field 
or  place,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  a  person  by  vvhcna  the 
same  is  opened  or  used  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  or  prosecuted 
and  punished  as  such,  notwithstanding  he 
or  she  be  not  in  fact  the  rQal  owner  or 
©ccupicr  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall 
be  lawfol  for  any  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace  of  any  county,  stewartry,  city, 
borough,  town  or  place,  who  shall  by 
information,  upon  oath,  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  house,  room,  field  or 
place,  or  any  parts  or  part  thereof,  are 
or  is  opened  or  used  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  lectures  ©r  discourses,  or  for 
public  debate,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  goto  such  house,  room,  field, 
or  place  and  demand  to  be  admitted 
therein  ;  and  in  case  such  justice  or 
justices  shall  be  refused  admittance  to 
such  house,  room,  field  or  place,  or  any 
part  thereof,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  a 
disorderly  house  or  place  within  the  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act ;  and  all  and 
every  the  previsions  hereinbefore  con- 
tained respecting  any  house,  room,  field 
or  place,  hereinbefore  declared  to  be  a 
disorderly  house  or  place,  shall  be  applied 
to  such  house,  room,  field  or  place,  where 
such  admittance  shall  have  been  refused 
as  aforesaid,  and  every  person  refusing 
such  admittance,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds. 

Provided  nevertheless,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  coun- 
ty,'stewartry,  city,  borough,  town  or 
place,  where  any  house,  room,  or  other 
building  shall  be  intended  to  be  opened 
for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by  writ- 
ing under  their  hands  and  seals,  at  their 
General  Quarter  or  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  or  at  any  Special  Session  to  be 
held  for  the  particular  purpose,  to  grant 
a  licence  to  any  person  or  persons  desir- 
ing the  same,  to  open  such  house,  room 
or  other  building,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering for  money  any  such  lectures  or 
discourses  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  debates  on  any  subjects,  the 
same  bein^  clearly  expressed  i^  guch  li- 


cence, for  which  licence  a  fee  of  one 
shilling  and  no  more  shall  be  paid;  and 
the  same  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  and  no  longer,  or  for  nny  Jess 
space  of  time  (herein  to  be  spccifird  ;  and 
which  licence  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  saine  i  ounty, 
stewartry,  city,  borough,  town  ov  place, 
at  any  General  Quarter  or  General  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace,  to  revoke  ard  declare 
void  and  no  longer  in  force,  by  any  order 
of  such  Justices;  a  copy  \'iliercof  sh:::]]  be 
delivered  to  or  served  upon  the  person  to 
wh®m  the  said  licence  so  revoked  shall 
have  been  granted,  or  shall  be  left  £t  the 
house,  room  or  building,  for  which  such 
licence  shall  have  been  granted;  and 
thereupon  such  licence  shall  cease  and 
determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  void 
and  of  no  effect. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace  of  any  county,  stew- 
artry, city,  borough,  town  or  place, 
where  any  such  house,  room  or  other 
building  shall  be  licensed  as  herein  prc- 
vided,  to  go  to  such  house,  room  or 
building  so  licensed,  at  the  lime  of  deli- 
vering any  such  lecture  or  discourse,  or  of 
holding  any  debate  therein,  as  aforesaid, 
or  at  the  time  appointed  for  delivering  any 
such  lecture  or  discourse,  or  of  liolding 
any  debate,  and  demand  to  be  admitted 
therein  ;  and  in  case  such  Justice  or  Jus- 
tices shall  be  refused  admittance  to  such 
house,  room,  or  building,  the  same  shall 
be  deemed,  notwithstanding  any  such 
licence  as  aforesaid,  a  disorderly  house  or 
place  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  j  and 
all  and  every  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
contained  respecting  any  house,  room, 
field,  or  place  hereinbefore  declared  to  be 
a  disorderly  house  or  place,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  such  house,  room,  or  building,  so 
licensed  as  aforesaid,  where  such  admit- 
tance shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid; 
and  every  person  refusing  such  admit- 
tance, shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the 
same. 

Provided  also  and  be  it  enacted,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  Justices  of  tl>e 
Peace,  acting  for  any  county,  stewartry, 
riding,  division,  city,  town,  or  place,  up- 
on evidence  on  oath  that  any  house,  room 
or  place  so  licensed  and  opened  as  aforr 
said,  is  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  there  lectures  or  discourses  of  a 
seditious  or  immoral  tendency,  to  adjudge 
and  declare  the  license  for  opening  the 
same  to  have  btea  forfeited,  athd  such  li« 
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'cehce  shall  thereupon  cease  and  deter- 
mine, aiid  sh'ili  thenceforth  be  utterly 
toid  and  of  no  effect. 

Provided  hI ways,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  nofhi.i;^  iu  this  act  contaiiied  shail 
extend  or  be  construed  to  ext<*iid,  to  air, 
lecture  or  discours<?s  to  be  delivered  in  an) 
of  the  Uuiversiiies  of  these  kii^gdoins  by 
any  member  thereof,  or  any  person  aii- 
tnorized  by  the  Chancellor,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, or  other  proper  officers  of  sucii 
Universities  respectively;  or  to  any  lec- 
ture or  discourse  to  be  delivered  in  the 
public  Hall  of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court  or 
Chancery,  by  any  person  authorized  by 
the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  by 
the  Professors  in  Gresham  College;  and 
that  no  payment  made  to  any  schoolmas- 
ter or  other  person  by  law  allowed  to 
teach  and  instruct  youth,  in  respect  of 
any  lectures  or  discoui"ses  dehvered  by 
such  schoolmaster  or  other  person  for  the 
instruction  only  of  such  youth  as  shall  be 
committed  to  his  instruction,  shall  be 
deemed  a. payment  of  money  for  adnii-^sion 
to  such  iettures  or  discouj'ses  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act. 

Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted  by  virtue  of  this  act  for  any 
thing  done  or  committed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  unless 
such  prosecution  shall  be  commenced 
witliin  six  calendar  months  after  the  of- 
fence committed. 

Provided  always,  that  all  tlie  clauses 
and  provisions  herernbefora  contained 
shall  commence  atid  have  efiect  within 
the  city  ot*  London,  and  wiUiin  twenty 
miles  thereof,  from  the  day  next  after  the 
day  of  passing'  this  act;  and  shall  com- 
naencc  and  have  effect,  within  all  otlier 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  expiration 
of  seven  days  next  after  the  day  cf  passing 
this  act;  and  shall  be  and  continue  in 
force  until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  from  thence,  until  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  Parliament. 

And  whereas  divers  societies  or  clubs 
have  been  instituted,  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  various  parts  of  this  Kingdom,  of  a 
dangerous  nature  and  tendency,  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
the  existence  of  the  established  govern- 
ment, laws  and  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  members  of  many  of  such 
societies  or  clubs  have  taken  unlawful 
oaths  and  engagements  of  fidelity  and  se- 


crecy, and  ■  have  taken  or  subscribed, 
or  asscjited  to,  illegal  tests  and  ot^cla- 
ratioiis  ;  and  many  of  tiie  said  societies  or 
clubs  elect,  appointor  employ  connnittees, 
delegates,  representative.-s  or  missionaries 
of  such  societies  or  clubs,  to  meet,  confer, 
comnmnicate  or  correspond  with  other 
societies  or  clubs,  or  with  delegates,  re- 
presentatives or  missionaries  of  such  other 
societies  or  clubs,  and  to  induce  and  per- 
suade other  persons  to  become  members 
thereof,  and  by  such  means  maintain  an 
influence  over  large  bodies  of  men,  and  de- 
lude many  ignorant  and  unwary  persons 
into  the  commission  of  acts  highly  crimi- 
nal :  and  whereas  certain  societies  or  clubs 
calling-  themselves  **  Speticeans  or  Spen- 
eean  r'iiilanihropists,"  hold  and  profess  for 
their  object  the  confiscation  and  division 
of  the  land,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
funded  property  of  the  Kingdom  :  and 
whereas  it  is  (expedient  and  necessary  that 
all  such  societies  or  clubs  as  aforesaid 
siiould  be  utterly  suppressed  and  pro- 
hibite<l,  as  unlawful  combinations  and 
confederacies,  highly  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  tranciuillity  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  to  the  constitution  of  the  government 
thereof,  as  by  law  established;  be  it  en- 
acted, that  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  all  societies  or  clubs  calling  them- 
selves Spenceans  or  Spencean  Philanthro- 
pists, and  all  other  societies  or  clubs  by 
whatever  name  or  description  the  same  are 
called  or  known,  as  above  described,  shall 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  utterly  sup- 
pressi?d  and  prohibited,  as  being  unlawful 
conabinations  and.  confederacies  again.st 
the  government  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
Ihe  King,  and  against  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  all  and 
every  the  said  societies  or  clubs,  and  also 
all  and  every  Other  society  or  club  now 
established  or  hereafter  to  be  established, 
the  members  whereof  shall  be  required  or 
admitted  to  take  any  oath  or  engagment 
which  shall  be  an  unlawful  engagement 
wiUiin  the  meaning  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  intituled,  "  an  act  for  more  effec- 
"  tually  preventing  the  administering  and 
*'  taking  of  unlawful  oaths,"  or  within  the 
meaning  of  an  act  passed  in  the  fifty-' 
second  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign, 
intituled,  "an  act  to  render  more  effectual 
(To  he  continued.) 
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The  publication  of  the  Political 
Pamphlet  was  resumed  on  the  12th 
of  July,  and  has  since  been  continued, 
and  will  be  continued,  weekly.  The 
six  Numbers,  preceding  this,  may.  be 
had  at  No.  11,  Newcastle-street, 
Strand. 


TO   THE 

LABOJpiNG  CLASSES 

IN 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

ON   THE 

Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  re- 
lative to  Sinecure  Places,  which 
Committee  was  appointed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session  in  January, 
1817,  and  which  Report  is  dated  on 
the  2Sth  of  March,  1817. — 4ndalso 
on  the  Loan  to  the  Parishes. 

North  Hampstead,  Long  Island, 
June  22,  18 17. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Countrymen, 
To  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex  be  it 
acknowledged,  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  pardon  those  indiscretions, 
even  if  they  amount  to  little  crimes, 
which  have  been  produced  by  the 
irresistible  power  of  their  own  charms ; 
in  which  spirit  of  lenity  as  well  as  of 
justice  we,  my  friends,  shall,  I  trust, 
proceed  upon  this  occasion.  'Tis 
true,  the  sons  of  Corruption  have,  as 
to  the  Report  relative  to  Sinecures, 
lied  exceedingly.  More  than  their 
usual  proportion  of  hypocrisy,  false- 


hood and  impudence  has  been  em* 
ployed  in  this  emergency;  but,  as 
these  extraordinary  exertions  may  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  their  fears  of  the 
people,  and,  as  the  existence  of  those 
fears  are  the  highest  possible  compli- 
ment to  your  good  sense,  pubhc  spirit 
and  resolution,  we  ought  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  these  exertions  with 
a  mixed  feeling  of  contempt  and  com- 
passion rather  than  with  feelings  of 
anger  and  indignation.  True,  all  they 
have  said  is  false.  True,  they  have 
lied  sufficiently  to  put  even  the  Devil, 
or,  what  is  worse,  the  Doctor,  to  the 
blush;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  sin  his,  in  this  case,  been  extorted 
by  the  fears  which  they  have  of  the 
people.  It  is  an  offering  at  the  shrine 
of  public-spirit  and  virtuous  persever- 
ance ;  and  let  us  receive  it  without 
anger,  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  Loretto, 
receives  the  otierings,  extorted  by  the 
fears  of  robbers  and  murderers. 

By  "  Sons  of  Corruption"  jou  will, 
of  course,  know  that  I  cannot  possibly 
allude,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to 
any  of  the  persons,  who  have  made 
the  Report,  or  who  have  ordered  it  to 
be  printed,  or  with  whom  the  Com- 
mittee who  have  made  it  originated. 
You  \\ill,  of  course,  perceive,  already, 
that  I  cannot  possibly  allude  to  an^  of 
those  persons.  The  persons  whom  I 
iiave  immediately  in  my  eye  .are  those, 
V  ho  have  published  remarks,  commen- 
taries,  and  illustrations  on  this  iamous 
Report,   which  Report,  I  venture  to 
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predict,  will  become  hereafter,  a  docu- 
ment of  much  greater  account,  than, 
I  dare  say,  the  extreme  modesty  of  its 
authors  will  suifer  them  to  anticipate. 
I  address  myself  to  the  Labouring 
Classes^  in  which  I  include,  all  trades- 
men and  farmers ;  for,  they  all  labour 
in  their  several  ways;  they  all  pay 
taxes  and  receive  nothing  out  of  the 
taxes;  and  they  all  contribute  towards 
the  luxuries  M'hich  are  enjoyed  by 
Sin^curists,  Pensioners,  and  Grantees. 
It  is  the  fashion  amongst  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Corruption,  to  speak  of 
you  all  as  being  ''  The  Lower  Orders.^'' 
There  were  formerly  only  three  Orders 
in  England  :  King,  Ltords,  and  Com- 
mons, in  which  last  were  included  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  For  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  commons. 
But,  of  late  years,  this  word  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  nothing  but  those 
select  gentlemen,  who  get  (in  what 
way  you  know  very  well)  seats  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Law?*  of  England  every  man  in  the  king" 
dom  is  supposedto  be  present.  Ignorance 
of  the  law  is  no  plea  in  defence  of  any 
man  accused  of  a  breach  of  it.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  a  trespasser,  who 
should  have  been  taken  up  under  the 
recent  game-act,  had  pleaded,  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  law  having 
been  passed.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, or  his  worthy  associate,  would 
instantly  turn  to  Judge  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
and  there  he  would  have  found  it  writ- 
ten, Book  I.  Chap.  2.  *^  Every  man 
"  is,  in  judgment  of  IsiW,  party  to  mak- 
"  ing  an  act  of  parliament,  being  pre- 
**  sent  thereat  by  his  representative." 
And,  again,  in  Book  IV.  Chap.  1. 
*  *  The  lawfulness  of  punishing  criminal* 


"  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that 
•*  the  law  by  which,  they  suffer,  was 
"  made  by  their  own  consent. ^^  If  the 
trespasser  were  to  reply,  and  say, 
"  it  is  unlawful  to  make  me  suffer, 
"  then,  in  this  case,  who  never  was 
'^  suffered  to  vote  at  an  election  in  all 
"  my  life,"  I  know  not  what  answer 
'*  Mr.  Attorney''''  (by  way  of  emi- 
nence) might  give  him ;  but,  this  doc- 
trine shews,  at  any  rate,  that  our  fore- 
fathers meant  by  Commons,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
never  made  any  attempts  to  divide 
the  people  into  upper  and  lower  orders. 
Now-a-days  every  Paper-Money  fel- 
low, from  the  highest  of  them  to  the  ^ 
lowest,  talks  of  the  "  Lower  Orders," 
in  which  he  never  thinks  of  including 
his  sharping,  greedy,  worthless,  and 
ignorant  self,  while  his  novel-reading 
wife  and  daughters  turn  up  their  noses 
and  bend  their  skinny  and  smoky 
necks  on  one  side,  while  they  talk  of  , 
the  ignorance  of  the  ^^  peasantry. ^^    - 

Leaving  the  tax-eaters  to  enjoy 
their  fancied  superiority  a»  long  as 
they  can,  let  us  now  proceed  to  our 
examination  of  what  has  been  written 
on  this  Sinecure  Report,  and,  as  far 
as  prudence  will  permit^  on  the  Report 
itself. 

But,  first  of  all,  how  came  there  to 
be  any  report  upon  the  subject?  This 
is  of  consequence;  because,  in  the 
examination  of  any  document,  a  know- 
ledge of  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  it  is  generally  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
its  contents,  or  of  the  measures  that  it 
recommends.  It  is  perfectly  notori-  , 
ous,  then,  that  all  the  Petitions  for 
Reform,  stated  the  existence  of  Sine-! 
cures.  Pensions  and  Grants,  as  one  ol 
the  evils,  which  had  been  produced; 
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by  a   want  of   su<ih   Reform.     This 
subject  of  complaint  had   been  dis- 
cussed at  all    the    public  meetings. 
And,    though    the    Fundholders   and 
other    Paper-Money    people    would 
^ot  join  in  those  meetings,  and  even 
approved  of  the  measures  adopted  to 
suppress  them,  and  to  take  away  the 
personal   safety   of  the  people,  still 
they  also  looked  at  these   Sinecures 
and  Pensions  and  Grants  with  a  diig- 
approving  eye.     They  grudged  them 
to  the  holders,   and   the  more  especi- 
ally as  those  holders  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  AToble families,  whom  the  Paper 
Nobility  mortally  hate,   though  they 
pull  along  with  them  against  the  people, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  different 
orders  of  Monks,  or^indeed,  of  Priests 
of  any  sort  (those  of  the  established 
Churches  of  England  and    Scotland 
always  excepted!)   closely    combine 
against  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  while 
they  detest  each  other,  and  mutually 
devote  their  rivals  to  everlasting  per- 
dition. 

But,  it  was  the  voice  of  those  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  who  petitioned 
for  a  Reform,  that  produced  this  Re- 
port, notwithstanding  the  fact,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  ha«  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  disguised;  lest,  I  suppose, 
it  should  be  inferred,  that  the  yield- 
ing (in  appearance,  at  least)  to  one 
of  the  prayers  of  the  people,  should 
encourage  them  to  hope  for  a  yield- 
ing, in  the  end,  to  the  whole  of  their 
prayers  in  reality.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  abo- 
lition of  Sinecures,  &c.  was  prayed 
for;  arid,  in  proof  of  this  fact,  suffer 
me  here  to  refer  to  the  Hampshire 
Petition,  which  complained  of  these 
things  in  the  following  words : — 
*'  That,    as  to  Sinecures,  Pensions, 


"  and  Grants,  not  fully  merited  by 
''  well-known    public    services,  your 
"  Petitioners  do  hope,  that,  at  a  time 
''  like  the  present,  your  honourable 
"  House  will  not  suppose  it  possible 
"  that  they  can  be  endured,  especially 
"  when  your  honourable  House  sees, 
"  on   the  one  hand,  the  poor-houses 
*'  crowded   with   paupers   who   have 
"  seen  better  days,  the  jails  swarm- 
**  ing  with  debtors  whom  no  degree 
"  of  c^re  and  industry  has  been  able 
*'  to  save  from  ];uin,  whole  millions  of 
*'  starving  creatures,  who,  when  they 
**  open   their    eyes  in  the   morning, 
"  know  not  where  to  find  the  means 
"of  breaking  their  fast;  and,  when 
'*  your  honourable  House,  turning  to 
"  the  other  hand,  sees  the  Sinecuri'sts, 
"  Pensioners,  and  Grantees,  shining 
"  with  all   the   brilliancy    of  wealth, 
"  and  indulging  in  all  the  enjoyment* 
*'  of  luxury,  each  individual  of  some 
"  of  whom  having,  as  your  Petition- 
"  ers  are  able  to  prove  at  the  bar  of 
"  your  honourable  House,  received, 
"  annually,  more  money  out  of  th« 
"  public  taxes  than  would  be  sufficient 
"  to  maintain  a  thousand  of  the  fami- 
"  lies  who  largely  contribute  towards 
"the  paying  of  those  taxes;  nor  nee4 
''  yoi«*  Petitioners  remind  your  hono'r- 
**  able  House  that  there  are  some  of 
*'  those  individuals,  each  of  whom  has, 
*'  within  the  last  thirty  years,  received 
"  from    the   aforesaid    source    much 
"  more  than  half  a  million  of  priucipal 
"  money,  and  if  your  Petitioners  were 
"  to  say  nearly  a  million  of  money, 
"  theirstatement  would  only  approach 
"  nearer  to  the  truth.'* 

Such  was  the  nature  of  our  com- 
plaint. We  shall  see,  by-and-by,  how 
it  has  been  attended  to;  but,  the  me- 
ment  the  REtouT  came  out,  the  hire*- 
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ling  press  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to 
make  it  a  ground  for  calumniating  our 
petitions.      "  Here,"  said  the   hire- 
lings,   '^   here,    after    all   the    exag- 
^^  gerated   statements,  made  to  delude 
^'  the  poor  ignorant  people.;  here  is  the 
*'  proof ,  that  the  whole  of  these  places, 
*'  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  thou- 
^'  sand  pounds  a  i/ear.^^   On  the  7th  of 
April  the  Courier  published  the  Re- 
port,   and,   in  the  very   same  paper, 
it   published   the   following   remarks, 
which,  I  verily  believe,  it  would  not 
have  published,  if  it  had  not  been  well 
assured,  as  it  thought,  that  mtj  obser-, 
vations  on.it  never  would  see  the  light 
in  England .  And  here,  my  friends  and 
fellow  countrymen,   let  me  congratu- 
late myself  on  the  step  I  took  to  se- 
cure my  personal  freedom.     I  defy  the 
Attorney  General,   I   defy  even  the 
keen   Mr.  Shepherd,  whom  I    shall 
never  forget,  to  find  any  thing  in  this 
Number  to    prosecute    according   to 
lazc^  tight  and  severe  as  that  law  is; 
I  defy  the  magistrates  to  discover  any 
thing  contrary  even  to  the  rules  of  the 
Circular   of  Lord   Sidmouth ;    but,    I 
could  not  have  defied^  for  one  single 
moment,  the  Warrants  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth and  of  his  worthy  colleagues. 
Castlereagii  iind  Bathukst,  which 
latter  has   particular   charge     of  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena.     No  :   I   could 
not  have  set  those  warrants  at  defiance, 
if  I  had  remained  in   England ;  but, 
now  I  can ;  and  I  can  safely  discuss 
this  important  subject,  without  passing 
the  line  drawn  even  by  the  libel  law  in 
England,  as  it  now  stands.     I  said  to 
you  and  to  my  countrymen  in  general, 
before  my  departure^  that  it  was  not 
my  intention,   nor  was  it  my  wish,  to 
publish  libels  ;  and  that  I  would  pub- 
lish here  nothing  which  the /aw  would 


not  permit  me  to  publish  in  England, 
r  am,  by  no  rule  of  morality,  bound 
to  forbear  thus ;  but,  I  am  resolved, 
that  no  one  shall  have  a  colour  of 
complaint  of  my  taking  any  advantage 
of  my  safety  here  to  do  against  our 
enemies  what  the  law  would  have  ren- 
dered it  unsafe  to  do  before  the  recent 
Acts,  I  have  published  nothing  here 
which  I  have  not  forwarded  to  be  pub- 
lished in  England;  and,  if  any  of 
those  writings  be  the  subject  of  trial 
before  a  Common  Jury^  or  even  before 
diSpecialJury^xji^on  which  there  shall 
be  no  man  who  lives  on  the  taxes ^  and 
if  a  verdict  of  guilty  be  found  and  re- 
corded, I  will  acknowledge  myself  to 
be  vt. guilty  man,  and  v/l\\  pledge  myself 
never  to  write  for  the  press  again.  No 
man's  conduct  can  be  fairer  than  this. 
But,  when  I  know  whether  the  Power- 
of-Imprisonment  Act  be  kept  in  force 
after  the  stipulated  time^  namely,  the 
month  oiJuly^  then  I  shall, with  my  two 
sons,  petition  the  Prince  Regent;  and, 
if  that  petition  produce  not  the  desired 
effect,  we  shall  then  resort  to  all  the 
means  that  we  have  in  our  power, 
consistent  with  the  allegiance  we  owe 
to  the  king,  and  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  country. 

The  remarks  of  the  Courier,  as 
alluded  to  above,  were  in  these  words : 
— "This  day  w6  insert  the  first  Re- 
^'  port  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
*'  mittec  of  Retrenchment,  which  re- 
"  commends,  a  very  sweeping  and  ex- 
''^tensive  abolition  of  sinecure  places 
^'  throughout  the  three  Kingdoms* 
"  We  know  of  «a  other  sinecures  be- 
'^  sides  these,  and  consequently  the 
"  abolition  is  as  complete  as  the  most 
''  zealous  Reformer  can  desire.  And 
"  to  what  would  the  saving  amount 
"  even  if  we  could  at  present  enjoy 
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^*  the  full  advantage   of  it  ?   To  one 
'^  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
*'  mim :  the  sum   voted   every  Session 
"  for  <he  repair  of  the  Highland  roads 
*'  and  bridges.     Such  is  the  gross  de- 
*'  lusion  uhich  has  been  practised  on 
"  the  pubh'c!  To  the  existence  of  si- 
"  nrcure   places   and    pensions^    have 
'^  been  mainly  imputed  our  financial 
^^  embarrassments,  though  the  vphole 
^'  amount    of    them    would   scarcely 
'^  pay   the   expence  of  printing  occa- 
''  sioned  in    Parliament    by    Refor- 
'^  mers.     The  Reformers  well  know, 
^'^  that   little    or    nothing    could    be 
"  saved  by^  the  abolition  of  sinecures  ; 
'*  but  the  Jacobin  part  of  them  raised 
"  the  clamour  to  create  a  hatred  of  the 
*'  support  of  a  Government  they  wished 
*'  to  overthrow,  and  the  Foxite  Oppo- 
"  sition   half  of  them  seconded    the 
**  clamour,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  pos- 
"  session  of  that  Government,  which 
*'  they  would  no  doubt  maintain  by 
**  increased  extravagance,  as  they  did 
**  ten  years  ago. — But  from  these  abo- 
**  litions  the  public  cannot  save  even  the 
**  sum  expended  on  Highland  roads  and 
"  bridges.      The  reforms  cannot  take 
**  place  during  the  lives  of  the  incum- 
**  bents,  and  in  lieu  of  sinecures,  de- 
**  serving  public  servants   are  to  re- 
**  ceive  pensions.      Thus  the  change 
*'  will  ultimately   increase  the  public 
*^  expense,  if  the  observation  in   the 
"  House  of  Lords  lately  made  by  an 
"  Opposition  Scotch  Earl  of  undoubk- 
**  ed  ability,  was  well  founded,  name- 
"  ly,  that  sinecures  were  economical, 
**  as  five  or  six  persons  would  v/ait  for 
**  the  fall  of  a  sinecure,  who,  if  they. 
**  were  to  be  rewarded  by  a  pension, 
«'  would    insist    on    it    immediately. 
"  Thus  one  siuecure  would  go  as  far  as 


"  half  a  dozen  pensions.  The  Com- 
"  mittee,of  course, recomme?id pensions 
"  as  the  reward  of  public  services  ;  and 
"  every  change  of  the  Ministry  may  thus 
*  ^  entailon  the  country  an  additional  bur- 
*'  flien  of  40  or  bO  ^0001.  per  annum!  So 
"  much  for  the  economy  of  the  clamour  ^ 
'^  ous  Reformers,  ignorant  or  false, 
^^  factious  and  malignant.  But  we 
"  trust  the  Committee  will  find  real 
"  sources  of  saving  to  the  public.  In 
"  this  Report  they  have  given  ample 
('  proof  of  their  sincerity,  energy  and 
"  exvedition,  and  have  shewn  them-' 
<*  selves  entitled  to  that  confidence 
"  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  refused 
'*  them." 

How  desperate  must  a  case  be, 
when  its  advocates  are  even  tempted 
to  resort  to  falsehoods  so  flagrant  as 
these!  The  man,  who  owns  the 
Courier,  may  be  a  very  base  and 
prostituted  man.  He  may  be  a  very 
wretch^  in  the  worst  possible  sense  of 
that  word.  But,  even  a  very  wretch 
does  not  voluntarily  put  forward  his 
claini  to  contempt.  He  will  not  step 
aside  an  inch  from  his  interest  to  avoid 
infamy  on  his  character  ;  but,  he  will 
not  voluntarily  seek  infamy  when  the 
act  he  is  about  to  commit  can  be  of 
vUO  benefit  to  him.  True,  such  a  man 
cannot  render  himself  more  infamous 
than  he  already  is  ;  but,  still,  ugly  as 
a  fellow  may  be,  there  are  few  except 
the  base  imitators  of  the  whiskered 
Germans,  who  voluntarily  add  to 
their  ilUlookt.  Stewart,  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Courier,  has,  amassed 
an  immense  sum  of  money,  which  he 
has  in  the  funds,  I  believe  ;  and,  I 
dare  say,  that  he  would  wish,  like 
other  gentry,  who  have  amassed  their 
money   by  means  full  as  honestj  to 
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enjoy  his  fortune  quietly,  and  to  leave 
it  to  some  body  after  his  death.  No- 
thing but  sheer  (j'esperatioii,  therefore, 
could  have  urged  him  to  this  act  of 
fraud,  so  easily  proved  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  offender,  who  \rej!  knows, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
breathe  the  air  oi  freedom  and  justice 
in  England. 

Here  is,  we  are  told,  in  this  Report, 
•'  a  siveepf'jig  and  extensive  abolition 
^^  of  sinecure  places  throughout  the 
''  three  kingdoms.  We  know  of  no 
''  other  sinecures  besides  these,  and, 
''  consequently^  the  abolition  is  as 
''^  complete  as  the  most  zealous  Refor- 
'^  mer  can  desire. ^^  And,  then  we  are 
told,  that  all  these  *'  Sinecures  amount 
^'  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
*^  annumJ*^  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  abolition  at  all.  There  is 
jioiViVig  done  by  the  Parliament  yet; 
and,  there  is  nothing  recommended  to 
be  done^  which  can  be  called  an  aboli- 
tion. For,  it  is  not  ever  recommended 
to  the  House  to  do  away  any  place  or 
any  emolument,  during  the  lives  ojthe 
present  possessors  !  No,  nor  during 
the  lives  of  their  successors^  where  the 
places  are  granted  in  reversion,  that  is 
to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  Old  George 
Rose,  whose  place  is  to  descend  to  his 
son,  Young  George  Rose,  and  who, 
of  course,  will  enjoy  it  after  him,  not- 
withstanding this  famous  Report,  if 
things  could  go  on  so  long  without  a 
Reform  in  the  Parliament  I  This  is  a 
pretty  sort  of  abolition ! 

We  will  talk  of  the  amount  of  the 
Sinecures  by-and-by ;  but,  amount  to 
what  they  will,  what  relief  can  this 
measure,  even  if  put  in  force,  afford  to 
the  nation  ?  The  nation  is  in  misery ; 
it  is  sinking  under  the  weight  of  its 


taxes ;  part  of  these  taxes  go  to  the 
paying  of  the  Sinecures  ;  and,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  poor,  distressed,  misera- 
ble people,  who  are  in  such  a  state  of 
starvation,  that  a  sum  of  nearly  two 
millions  is  to  be  lent  to  the  parishes  to 
enable  them  to  keep  the  poor  alive; 
in  order  to  afford  this  miserable  peo- 
ple relief  the  Sinecures  are  to  be  abo- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  lives  of  the 
present  possessors  and  that  of-  their 
successors^  or,  at  the  soonest,  at  the 
end  of  the  lives  of  the  present  posses- 
sors !  This  is  like  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's promise,  not  topay^  but  topro- 
mise  to  pay.  It  is  like  the  calcula- 
tions about  paying  off  what  is  called 
the  National  Debt.  It  is  like  Gover- 
nor Sancho^s  feast.  It  is  like  the 
herds  and  flocks  marching  away  from 
the  hungry  multitudes,  who  rear  them, 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Fundholders 
and  the  swarms  who  live  upon  the 
taxes.  It  is  like  a  leg  of  mutton  and 
tarnips  in  sculpture.  It  is  like  the 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  which  a 
waggish  carpenter  chalked  me  out 
upon  a  board,  when  I  was  a  little  boy 
and  was  worrying  my  mother  for  my 
dinner.  It  is  like  every  thing  in  the 
world,  which  speaks  promise  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  and  which  is  totally 
destitute  of  reality. 

I  think  I  have  heard  it*Said,  some 
nine  or  ten  thousand  times,  by  Castle- 
REAGH,  by  Vansittart,  by  Can- 
ning, by  Siomouth,  by  Literpool, 
by  Waltcr,  by  Southey,  by  Stew- 
art, by  GiFFCRB,  and  by  many,  many 
others:  indeed  by  the  whole  tribe; 
that  these  evils  are  of  a  temporary 
nature !  That  they  have  arisen  merely 
from  ''  a  sudden  transition  from  war 
to   peace  ^'^    and,    that    things    will 
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speedilij  come  about  again.  So,  then, 
iu  order  to  meet  this  temporary  evil, 
which  is,  to  use  Canning's  Eton 
phrase,  ''  only  for  a  moment  obscur- 
ing the  face  of  the  Glorious  Suri'^  (of 
taxation,  I  suppose,  he  meant;)  to 
meet  this  ioimediate  and  pressing  evil, 
Sinecures  are  to  be  abolished  in  the 
next  age!  ^^  Sweeping  a.nd  extensive 
abolition"!     Wonderful  re&'^// 

I  say  in  the  next  age,  at  soonest ; 
for,  though  there  be  Sinecure  Place- 
men and  place-women  of  all  stages  in 
life,  from  fourscore,  perhaps,  down  to 
f(9ur  minutes.  Only  think  of  a  place- 
man/owr  minutes  old  !  Yet  this  must 
be  fii^quently  the  case,  for  some  of 
these  good  things  descend  to  heirs. 
The  late  Mr.  Fox  and  his  brother,  the 
General,  were  placemen  almost  in 
their  cradle,  l^ord  Royston,  the  son 
of  the  Earl  of  IIardavickEj  who  died, 
a  little  boy,  a  few  years  ago,  would,  if 
he  had  lived  'till  now,  have  been  re- 
ceiving the  amount  of  an  Irish  Sine- 
cure of  eleven  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which,  to  make  assurance  double  sure, 
the  Right  Honourable  and  Noble  Earl 
had  obtained  in  reversion  for  another 
'  son  after  Lord  Royston ;  but,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  both  the  boys 
died  before  the  Sinecure  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  and  the  Noble  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  lost  sons  and  sinecure  too. 
However,  as  there  has  been  discovered 
to  be  a  "  surplus  population"  in  the 
country,  the  loyalty  and  public-spirit 
of  the  Noble  Earl  will  have  tended  to 
make  him  moderate  his  grief,  especi- 
ally when  he  considered,  that  his  sons 
were  destined  to  eat  without  working. 

There  are  Sinecure  placemen  of  all 
stages  in  life,  and  so  there  are  of  the 


rest  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  Sine- 
cure Placemen  are  very  old,  and  must 
die  soon.  But  some  of  those  who 
pay  taxes  to  support  them  are  also 
very  old,  and  must  die  soon.  So  that, 
it  is  physically  impossible?;  unless  some 
extraordinary  disease,  peculiar  to 
them,  should  seize  the  Sinecure  Place- 
men ;  unless  this  should  be  the  case, 
it  is  physically  impossible,  that  the 
present  generation  should,  take  us  all 
together,  derive  any  benefit  from  any 
measure  recommended  by  this  Report, 
this  famous,  this  patriotic  Report, 
"  this  sweeping  and  extensive  aboli- 
"  tion  of  Sinecures"  ! 

I  knew  very  well,  that  no  abolition 
could  take  place;  no  real  abolition, 
unless  a  Reform  of  Parliament  took 
place.  Because,  in  fact,  there  could 
be  no  power  equal  to  the  ^akifig  azisay 
of  the  Sinecures,  which  would  not 
have  been  equal  to  the  taking  away  ef 
the  possession  of  the  patronage  and 
the  proprietorship  of  the  Boroughs. 
And,  therefore,  the  moment  I  saw  the 
Report  in  the  Courier,  I  ran  my  eye 
hastily  along  to  see  what  was  said 
about  the  time  of  the  abntttion.  It 
did  not  run  far  before  it  came  to  the 
following  all-important  words :  "  The 
"  view  which  your  Committee  have 
"  taken  of  the  two  offices  of  Chief 
*^*  Justice  in  Eyre,  North  and  South 
^'  of  Trent,  is,  that  they  may  be  abo- 
*'  lished,  without  detriment  to  the 
"  public  service,  and  the  emoluments 
"  thereof  become  a  future  saving  to 
"'  the  public  ;  REGARD  being  had 
«Hn  these,  AS  WELL  AS  IN 
"  EVERY  OTHER  OFFICE,  which 
"  forms  the  subject  of  this  Report,  io 
"  EXISTING  INTERESTS"  !  That 
is   to  say,  no  office,    no   place,    no 
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emolument,  however  enormous,  is  to 
be  taken  away  'till  the  death  of  the 
present  possessor,  and,  in  cases,  like 
that  of  Georgk  Rose,  not  Hill  the 
death  of  the  son  of  the  present  posses- 
sor !  And  this  is  the  measure,  which 
is  called  a  "•  sweeping  and  extensive 
''  abolition  of  Sinecures,  as  complete 
*'  as  the  most  zealous  Reformer  can 
«  wish''  / 

No :  what  we  prayed  for,  was,  a 
r<?a/ abolition,  such  as  should  give  the 
suffering  people  relief;  and  to  give 
them  relief,  it  must  of  course,  take 
"pVAce  direct  It/ »  But,  this  the  Courier, 
in  a  paragraph  subsequent  to  the  one 
that  I  have  quoted  above,  says,  in 
answer,  I  suppose,  to  some  one  who 
had  pointed  out  this  postponement 
as  being  fatal  to  all  real  benefit;  he 
says,  that  this  would  be'^CONFISCA- 
TiON,"  and  this  was  what  Canning 
meant,  I  imagine,  when  he  said,  that 
JReform  was  "  confiscation,  desola- 
tion and  carnage,^'  Yes,  to  fake  away 
his  sinecure  (for  he  long  has  had  one) 
would  be  *' confiscation,  desolation, 
*^  and  carnage!'*  And  to  enquire 
what  is  become  of  the  revenue  of  that 
immense  property,  called  "Crown 
Lands,"  would,  I  suppose,  also  be 
'*  confiscation,  desolation,  and  car- 
*'nage!"  Indeed,  the  Sinecures  are 
•  the  touch-stone^  together  with  the 
Pensions  and  grants^  of  which  we 
shall  speak  by-and-by;  for  these  are 
the  oil  that  sets  and  keeps  all  the 
wheels  of  the  System  in  motion;  and 
they  form,  besides,  the  great  bridle  in 
the  mouth  of  those,  who  are  very  im- 
patient under  the  dominating  riches 
of  the  Fundholders,  to  whom  they 
would  gladly  give  a  check ;  but  they 
well  know,  that  it  is  impossible  to 


touch  the  Fundholder  without  first 
stripping  themselves  of  the  Sine- 
cures, Pensions,  and  Grants.  This  is 
the  cement  which  holds  the  two  to- 
gether. And,  besides,  the  STAFF 
of  the  army,  swallows  up  an  immensity 
of  money;  and,  let  any  one  look  into 
the  List  of  that  Staff;  and  he  will 
there  find  who  it  is  that  really  receives 
and  pockets  this  immense  sum. 

The  Courier  says,  that  it  would  be 
confiscation  to  take  people's  Salaries 
diwdfees  from  them,  and  of  course,  to 
put  them  out  of  their  "offices.''*  Now, 
it  is  not  thought  confiscation  to  take 
away  the  pay  of  soldiers  or  of  sailors 
and  midshipmen,  when  their  services 
are  no  longer  wanted;  but,  it  would 
be  confiscation  to  take  away  the  pay 
of  those,  who  fill  offices,  to  which  no 
duti/  and  no  danger  are  attached ! 
This  pay  is,  with  the  Courier,  as 
sacred  as  •'  Church  Property/.**  And, 
according  to  him  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  sacred;  for,  part  of  the  Church 
Property  has  been  taken  away  and 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Fund- 
holders  by  what  is  called  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Land  Tax^  in  virtue  of 
which  part  of  the  Church  Property 
was  sold,  and  the  amount  paid  over 
to  the  government.  Nay;  the  Parlia- 
ment have  passed  Acts  to  compel  the 
possessors  of  Church  Livings  to  make 
such  and  such  allowances  to  Curates^ 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  parsonage  Houses  ^nd 
Glebes.  Now,  this  was  an «utrage- 
ous  violation  of  the  Property 'of  those 
who  owned  Livings,  or  who  possessed 
them  for  life ;  or,  it  showed  that  the 
Parliament  regarded  this  Property  as 
public  property,  over  which  it  had  an 
absolute  controul ;  for,  if  it  could  dis« 
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pose  of  fl  part^  it  could  dispose  of  the 
whole   of  this   property ;    and,   if  it 
could   dispose   of  it  irf   one   way,   it 
could  dispose  of  it  in  another  way. 
Nay^  at  this  very  moment,  the  Parlia- 
ment has  before  it   a  proposition  for 
enabling    the    present    possessors   of 
Church  Livings  to  bind  their  successors 
in  the  leasing  of  the  very  tithes^    a 
project  which  mw^^  produce  the  total 
alienation  of  such  property  ;  for,  who 
ever  heard  of  a  stoop  of  good  liqurtr 
being  forsaken  as  long  as  there  was  a 
drop  of  it  left  ?  This  is  a  tap,  which 
the  Fundholders   (who  all  abuse  the 
rich  Parsons)  have  long  wished  to  see 
set  a-running;  and  though  f  greatly 
prefer  these  latter  to  an  insolent,  ig- 
norant, upstart  aristocracy  ot  Paper- 
Money,  I  must  confess,  that  their  re- 
cent conduct  towards  the  Reformers, 
who  prayed  for  nothing  from  the  Par- 
liament which   the  Parsons  ought  not 
to  have  prayed  for  in  their  churches, 
makes  me  anticipate  their  fate  without 
any  feeling  of  sorrow  or  compassion. 
Therefore,  supposing  the  Sinecures 
©f  Rose,  Steel,  Canning,    Wm.  Gif- 
ford,  Lord  Ellenborough,   Lord  Sid- 
mouth's   son,     Mr.    Charles    Yorke, 
Lord  Grenville,    Mr.   Viiliers,     Mr. 
Thomas   Grenville,    and  the  rest   of 
them  to  be  as  sacred  as  the  property 
of  the   Church,    here  are   plenty  of 
proofs  to   shew,    that  \t  was  not  too 
sacred  to   be  freely  handled    by   the 
Parliament.     But,  as  every  man  must 
see,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing ;  for, 
while  the  property  of  the  Church  con- 
sists of //omjc^,  Landsj  Trees^  and  of  a 
Charge  upon  the  Land,  under  the  name 
of  Tythes  ;  while  this  property  is  all  of 
a  visible  and  permanent  nature ;  while 
it  is  subject  to  none  of  the  vicissitudes 


of  finance;  while  its  tenure  goes  back 
to  the  remotest  ages  of  civilization  in 
England   and    Ireland ;     the   Sinecure 
Places  have  arisen  from  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  Princes   aiid.  Ministers  ;  and, 
have,  as  to  services  or  duties^  become 
from  time  to  time,  uhully  obsolete^Mfhich 
cannot,  at  any   rate,  be  said   of  the 
Church.      And,  while  the  Church  has 
its  income  arising  from  the /«?2f/ directly, 
with  ample  powers  of  distraint  in  cases 
of    House   and  Land,  and   of  taking 
in  kind  in  cases  of  Tythe ;  while  its 
property     consists    of    Lordships    of 
Manors,  of  other  real  estates,  and  of 
a  part  of  the  produce  of  other  estates? 
collected  by   means  the  most  regular, 
efficient  and  certain,  the  income  of  the 
Sinecure  Gentlemen,  arises  out  of  the 
taxes^  which  may,  or  may  not    (as  is 
the  case  at  present,)  yield  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  these  gentlemen,  without 
leaving    some    other    department    ef 
expence,  or  debt,  unsatisfied  ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  Sinecure  Gentlemen  pre- 
tend (which,  now  I  think  of  it,   they 
do.)  that    their  claim   on  the  taxes  is 
prior  to  that  of  the  Fundholders;  and 
that,  too,    upon    the   principle,    that 
every  thing  else  must  give  way  to  the 
salvation  of  a  nation,  and  that  their 
quiet  enjoyment  of    their  incomes  is 
absolutely   necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ! 

What !  Is  the  resuming  of  a  grant 
an  act  of  *'  confiscation?^'  How  many 
acts  of  confiscation  have,  then,  been 
committed  by  the  Parliaments  of  Eng- 
land !  How  m  ny  acts  of  "  confis- 
cation "  could  I  find  and  produce,  if 
I  could  once  get  to  any  bar  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  nation  against  the 
Courier!  And  yet,  at  a  moment 
like  this,  when  the  tax-payers  are  in 
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such  a  state,  that  money  is  borrowed 
on  Exch^^quer  Bills  to  enable  the 
parishes  to  keep  the  Labouring  Classes 
from  real  starvation,  these  gentlemen 
put  forward  their  claim  to  a  porti<»n 
of  the  taxes  upon  the  ground  of  inde- 
feasible right!  Suitly,  hehra  manij 
years  are  over  their  heads,  they  will 
relax  a  little  in  this  their  oU^Jm  \ 

Having  now  seen,  that  no  abolition 
is  even  intended  to  take  place,  during 
the  PRESENT  GENERATION,  let 
Ut  next  enquire  a  little  into  the 
AMOUNT  of  the  Sinecures.  The 
Courier  asserts,  that  they  amount  to 
ONLY  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year  ;  and, says  he,  "whatanexpo- 
<^  sure  this  is  of  the  base  exaggerations 
''  of    the  Jacobin  Reformers  !" 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  that  any 
Reformer  ever  said^  that  the  Sinecures 
amounted  to  more  than  this  sum.  We 
never  talked  of  Sinecures  alone y  but, 
as  will  be  seen,  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts from  the  Hampshire  Petition, 
we  complained  of  "  Sinecures,  Pen- 
*'  sions  and  Grants^  not  Jullj/  merited 
^'  by  W^<?/^-A;«oriJn public  services;"  and, 
we  n^ver  pretended,  that  the  whoh: 
together  amounted,  in  thefnselves^  to  a 
Tery  large  sum,  compared  with  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  expenditure ; 
but,  we  i»aid,  that  they  were  the 
cause  of  a  very  large  portion  of  that 
expenditure,  while  they  formed,  in 
themselves,   no  small  sum. 

However,  I  will  first  shew,  that,  if 
it  be.  truct  that  the  Committee  have 
recommended  to  abolish,  in  the  next 
generation^  only  such  sinecures  as 
amount  to  100,000  pounds  per  annum, 
even  the  next  generation  will  have  to 
pay  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Sine- 
cures,  of  which  we  complained.      I 


shall  here,  in  the  first  instance,  include 
that  of  Lord  CamDen,  because  his 
Lordship,  though  a  very  "  bright 
**  star^^*  as  Wilberforce  called  him, 
did  not  drop  from  the  firmament,  did 
not  dart  away  from  that  effulgent  con- 
stellation, in  which  Lord  Arden,  the 
Wcllesleys,  AVm.  Gilford,  Canning, 
and  the  rest  shine  with  such  brilliancy, 
'till  offer  a  million  and  a  halfofRefor' 
mers  had  called  aloud  for  the  extin^ 
guishing  of  the  whole  of  these  lumi- 
naries. Therefore,  in  my  first  view 
of  this  matter,  I  shall  include  his 
Lordship's  neat  little  sum,  which  was 
one,  at  least,  of  the  things,  which 
we  cried  out  against.  Nor,  must  I, 
for  this  time^  omit  the  late  Marquis  of 
Buckingham ;  for,  it  was  for  years, 
that  we  put  that  Most  Noble  person  at 
the  head  of  our  list;  and,  who  knows, 
that  our  complaints  on  that  head,  did 
not  prtvent  the  giving  of  his  pay  to 
a  successor  ?  The  document  to  which 
I  shall  refer,  is  an  account,  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1 808,  on  the'motion  of  Lord  Coch^ 
RANE^  who,  from  that  day  to  this,  has 
been  an  object  of  the  deadly  hatred 
of  the  basest  aud  most  implacable  of 
his  country's  enemies.  However,  the 
Account  was  printed^  by  order  of  the 
House ;  and,  though  I  am  fully  con. 
vinced,  that  all  the  suras  are  stated  as 
low  as  possible^  I  will  take  the  sums 
as  I  find  them  in  this  official  document, 
presented  by  Perceval  himself,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House, 
who  have  not  had  any  such  account 
published  since  that  time^  and  who,  I 
dare  say,  will  never  do  the  like  again. 
In  this  account  the  names  and  sums  of 
the  following  Sinecurejs  are  to  be  found. 
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and  thus  they  stood,  of  course,  before 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham's  death, 

in  1814. 

Pound*  a  year 

Lard  Ardc'u's    •• -.  38,574 

Mr.  Gamier's    1'2,158 

Ea»I  of  Biickins;Iianisinre's 11,094 

Hon.  TUomas  Knox  and  V.  Kuox  10,023 

Martinis  of  Buckingham's 23,093 

Marquis  Camden's   23,11 7 

118,059 
Thus,  then,  in  1814,  these  six  Sine- 
cures amounted  to  more  than  the 
100,000  pounds.  Lord  Camden 
surrendered  his,  or,  at  least,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  in  February  last, 
a//er  all  our  "  clamour"  as  it  is  called  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  must  include  it  in 
my  next  statement. 

Pounds  a  year. 

Marqnis  Camden's    23,117 

Hon.  T.  Kuox  aud  V.  Knox'*    •  •     10,023 

Lord  Arden's 38,574 

Mr.  Gamier's    12,158 

Earl  of  Buckinghamshire's 11,094 

Lord    Henry   and    Lord     Robert 

Seymour    »••     12,511 

107,477 
Thus,  then,  these  six  Sinecures 
amounted  to  more  than  the  100,000 
pounds  a  year  of  the  Courier.  But, 
let  us  see  WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEFT; 
and,  whether  we  cannot  still  muster 
the  100,000  pound*  a  year,  without 
going  very  far. 

Pounds  a  year. 

Hon. T.  and  V.  Knox's, l0.0i!3 

Lord  Ardf u's    38,^74 

Mr.  Gamier's    12,158 

Eavl  of  Buckinghamshire's 11,094 

Lord  H.  aud  Lord  R.  Seymour's  .     12,511 

Lord  Etienborough's    7,591 

Hon.  S.  Kenyon  (Lord  Kenyon's 

brother) 4,986 

John  Ley 8,0i0 

Thomas  Thurlow 5,720 

Marquis  Welle?iey  and  W.  Pole  .       4,201 

114.868 
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Here,  then,  I  have  proved  to  you, 
the  Laborious  Classes,  that  either  the 
Courier  has  published  an  atrocious  \ 
falshood,  or,  that  the  Committee  do 
not  recommend  enough  to  be  done 
even  for  the  next  generation.  But,  I 
must  not  stop  here.  The  impudence 
of  this  statement  of  the  Courier  (who 
has  v\o  prompters  of  course),  is  not  yet 
half  exposed.  We  see,  that  there  are 
during  the  whole  of  this  generation 
to  be  ten  Sinecures  left,  whick 
amount  to  more  than  the  100,000 
pounds  a  year  ;  but,  if  the  Courier 
speaks  truth,  all  the  rest  are  to  remain, 
even  after  this  generation  shall  all  be 
in  their  graves  And,  what  is  that  rest^ 
think  you  ?  Why,  they  amount,  in 
England^  Ireland.)  and  Scotland.,  leav- 
ing out  the  colonies^  of  vi  hrch  we  shall 
speak  by-and-by,  to  more  than  rt  Awn- 
c^rerfSinecure  places,  and  th<>  whole  sum 
they  amount  to  exceeds  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  !  So  that, 
together  with  those  stated  to  be  still  ia 
existence,  as  above,  the  whole  annual 
sum,  which  the  nation  has  to  pay  oa 
this  account  during  the  present  gene- 
ration  is  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and, 
during/w^wre  generations  to  more  tbaa 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a  year !  And  yet  this  impudent  hire- 
ling, while  he  tells  us,  that  the  taking 
off  of  100,000  pounds  a  year  in  the 
next  generation  is  all  that  this  Com- 
mittee, with  the  utmost  degree  of '*«ii- 
derity^  energy.,  and  expeditions*^  have 
been  able  to  accomplish,  he  bids  the 
people  look  upon  this  as  "  a  sweeping 
"  abolition  of  Sinecures,  as  complete  as 
"  the  most  zealousReformers  can  zc'sh'*'!. 

Thus,  then,  J  have  already  fulfilled 
my  promise,  and  have  stripped  this  dc« 
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ception  stark  nali;ed.  But,  we  are  still 
only  BEGINNING  the  exposure. 
We  are  only  upon  the  threshold  of 
this  immense  and  dark  labyrinth  ;  and^ 
with  Mr.  Courier's  permission  (for  he 
is  the  dog  that  guards  the  den)  we  will 
walk  in,  taking  the  torch  of  truth  in 
our  hands,  and  poking  our  heads  into 
eyery  hole  and  corner.  I  am  aware, 
that  we  shall  be  accused  of  ill-manners 
for  doing  this ;  I  am  aware,  that  the 
Courier  will  call  us  a  Swinish  Multi- 
tude, and  will  say,  that  it  is  a  shame 
for  such  fellows  to  break  in  upon  the 
privacy  of  so  many  delicate  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  all  ages,  some  of  them 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  others  coming  into  their  teens.  I 
am  aware,  that  there  are  others,  who 
will  call  you  poor  deluded  creatures^ 
and  me  a  designing,  artful  spreader  of 
^' poison'^  and  '^  venom'*\  But,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  in  I  mean  to  walk  ; 
and,  if  you  are  disposed  to  follow  me, 
come  on  I 

An  account  of  our  discoveries  will 
be  given  in  ray  next.  In  the  mean 
while  I  remain  most  sincerely  your 
friend, 

Wm.  COBBETT. 

23J  Jwwe,  1817. 
P.  Script, — Since  my  last  but  one, 
in  which  I  noticed  the  loan,  intended 
to  be  made  to  the  parishes,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  news-paper,  containing  a  little 
more  information  upon  this  subject 
than  I  then  possessed.  In  this  paper, 
I  find  the  following  statement:  "  Em- 
^'  ployment  of  the  Poor. — In  the  House 
^'  of  Commons  on  Monday  night,  the 
'^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
''  forward  his  plan  for  the  employ- 
'*  ment  of  the  poor.     The  sums  pro- 


^^  posed  to  be  voted  are,  for  England, 
*«  1,500,0001.  in  Exchequer  Bills ; 
'^  and  for  Ireland,  350,0001.  out  of  the 
*'  Consolidated  Fund  of  that  kingdom. 
"  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed, 
"  who  are  to  be  empowered  to  advance 
"  loans  to  Corporations  and  other 
"  Bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
"  Harbours  or  Canals,  or  to  Trustees 
'^  of  Roads,  or  to  any  persons  engaged 
"  in  public  works  now  in  progress  or 
^'  about  to  undertake  them.  Advances 
"  are  to  be  made  on  the  security  of 
"  poor  rates  in  England.  No  advance 
''  to  be  made  to  aay  parish  except  in 
''  cases  in  which  the  rate  was  double 
"  the  average  of  the  tzco  preceding 
'^  Tjears.  Manufacturers  of  Birming- 
'*  ham  and  other  places  io  be  assisted 
"  with  loans.  The  250,000/.  to  be 
"  voted  for  Ireland  is  to  be  employed 
'^  in  the  completion  of  public  works  or 
''  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries. 
'*  The  Exchequer  Bills  to  be  payable 
••^  in  the  year  1820.  Security  to  be 
"  taken  for  the  payment  of  the  several 
"  advances  by  instalments,  so  that  the 
''  whole  shall  be  repaid  by  the  time 
"  the  Exchequer  Bills  become  payable 
"  by  the  State.  However,  if  it  be 
"  deemed  expedient  to  allow  a  further 
^' time,  the  Commissioners  are  to  be 
"  empowered  to  extend  it  for  six  or 
'\  seven  years  from  the  period  of  mak- 
"  ing  the  loan.  The  interest  on  the 
"  advances  is  to  be  five  per  cent.  The 
'*  ExchequerBillsbear  an  interest  only 
"  of  3  1-4  per  cent.  The  difference 
*'  therefore,  between  3  1-4  and  5  per 
'^  cent,  is  intended  to  defray  the  ex- 
"  pences  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
"  the  other  charges  attending  the  loan. 
"  In  case  of  any  failure  in  payment, 
''  the  Crowp  is  not  to  have  priority 
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^'  over  any  other  creditor,  except  with 
*'  the  consent  of  the  creditors  them- 
*'  selves.     The    resolutions    proposed 
'^  were  agreed  to  and  are  to  be  taken 
"  Into  further  consideration  on  Friday, 
*^  whenabilUembodying  the  details  of 
'^  the  plan  will  be  introduced.     It  zcas 
''  generally  agreed  that  the    utmost 
'^  lossible   dispatch   should    be   used. 
"  The  objections  to  Ihe  measure  were, 
"  that  the  encouragement  to  prosecute 
*'  public  works  would  tend  further  to 
"  depress   the   price  of  land ;  that  it 
*•  would  be  better  to  advance  money 
*'  for  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands, 
'*  and  the  promoting  the  i.iland  navi- 
'*  gation  of  the  country ;  that  the  Ma- 
*^  nufacturers  did  not  want  capital,  but 
'•  markets;  that  the  advance  of  money 
'^  would  not  find  them  markets  ;  that 
''  with  respect  to  the  Poors'  Rates,  the 
''  relief  to   be  afforded   was  in  cases 
"  where  the  rates  had  become  so  high 
''  as  to  be   nearly  bankrupt.     What 
''  valid  security  then  could  they  give 
"for  repayment  of  loans.     But  those 
^'  objections,''     the     Courier     says, 
^'  whatever  weight  may  be   in  them, 
'^  fades  a-joay  before  the  necessity  of  the 
"  iase»     Distress  is  occasioned  by  the 
**  want  of  employment  for  the  poor. 
''  The  plan  tends  to  relieve  that  distress 
'*  in  the  best  possible  way,  by  furnish- 
"  ing  employment.     The  relief  afford- 
''  ed  may  not  extend  to  all  cases;  but 
"  do  not  let  us,  because  we  cannot  ap- 
"  ply  a  complete  and  perfect  remedy, 
'^  reject  a  partial  one. ^^ 

Pray  mark  these  concluding  words ! 
What,  then,  the  "  necessity  of  the 
case"  is  so  pressing,  that  objections  of 
weight  ''  all  Jade  away  before  it.^' 
This  necessity  must  be  Canning's 
''  Glorious  Sun,"  to  be  sure  ?  For  its 


powers  of  fading  appear  to  be  seri- 
ously great.  It  is  generally  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  rays  of  the  Sun  to  vivify 
and  cheer  ;  but  this  Sun  of  Canning 
and  Stewart,  withers  things  up.  But, 
if  you  remember,  these  persons,  and 
the  like  of  them,  the  Giffouds,  the 
SouTiiEYS,  and  all  the  tribe,  charged 
us  with  exaggerating  the  distress. 
They  said,  that  we  invented  stories  of 
woe.  They  said,  that  we  represented 
the  country  as  ruined,  because  we 
wished  it  to  be  so,  and  not  because  it 
was  so.  And,  they  themselves  now 
say,  that  this  scheme,  however  objeC" 
iionable^  must  be  adopted  on  account 
of  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  case. 
''•  It  was  generally  agreed,  that  the 
*'  utmost  possible  dispatch  should  b« 
*•'  used."  Bless  us !  They  are  in  a 
terrible  haste!  They  were  slower  in 
their  movements  some  time  back. 

My  good,  suffering  countrymen  ; 
you,  whose  kind  wishes  do,  I  am  sure, 
follow  me  in  my  retreat  from  before 
the  Warrants  of  Castlereagh  and  Sid- 
mouth  ;  you  will  not  need  to  hear  re- 
peated, in  this  place,  all,  or  any  of, 
my  predictions^  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject. You  will  recollect,  that,  for  the 
last  13  years,  I  have  foretold,  that 
ruin  to  the  nation  must  be  the  result 
of  pursuing  the  present  system.  At 
the  very  time,  when  the  deluded  {really 
deluded)  people  were  induced  to  re- 
joice at  the  success  over  Napoleon ; 
when  the  roasting  of  Oxen,  the  ringing 
of  Bells,  the  Fetes  in  the  Parks,  and  all 
the  other  delusions  were  going  on;  I 
then^  in  the  midst  of  all  that,  called 
upon  my  countrymen  to  prepare  for 
days  of  most  terrible  calamity  and  mi- 
sery. I,  then^  told  them,  that  the 
price  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hour- 
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bons  would  be  the  destruction  of  li- 
berty and  of  happiness  in  England.  In 
1814,  in  February,  I  went  to  Mr. 
Waking's,  at  Pear-Tree  Green,  near 
Southampton,  to  look  at  his  Drilling- 
Machine}  and,  being  invited  into  the 
parlour,  where  the  ladies  were  at 
breakfast,  one  of  them  asked  me,  whe- 
ther I  did  not  believe,  that  Napoleon 
would  soon  be  put  down.  I  said,  1 
did  not  know  what  to  think,  but,  th^t 
I  hoped  he  would  not.  ''  Lord!  Mr. 
"  Cobbett  I"  they  all  exclaimed,  "  Whj/ 
*'  do  you  hope  so  ?"  '^  Because,"  said 
I,  "  t  do  not  wish  George  Rose  to 
''  hdLsehis foot  upon  my  neck :  itisquite 
^'  enough  in  all  conscience  for  him  to 
"  have  his  hand  in  my  pocket." 
«'  But,"  said  Mr.  Waring,  ''  how 
*'  would  the  fall  of  Napoleon  tend  to 
^'  bring  Rose's  foot  upon  your  neck  ?" 
*'  You  will  see,^''  replied  1,  "  if  th^t 
"  fall  should  take  place."  If  Mr. 
Waring  should  read  this  Register,  he 
will  remember  that  conversation,  and 
will  be  able  to  judge,  whether  the  pre- 
diction be,  or  be  not,  now  fulfilled, 
except,  indeed,  that  a  local  change  has 
put  my  neck,  beyond  the  reach  of 
Oeorge's  foot. 

When  Napoleon  was  finally  in  the 
fangs  of  his  enemies,  did  I  join  in  the 
^exultation  ?  No  :  I  said,  that  the  recAr- 
^ning  remained  to  be  paid,  "the 
^'  dreadful  account  remained  to  be  set- 
*'  tied,"  and  that  m/^ene*  unnumbered 
were  in  store  for  those,  who  were  then 
^runk  with  joy  at  their  fancied  suc- 
.cess!  This  very  hireling  slave,  the 
owner  of  the  Courier,  exclaimed, 
when  he  gave  the  account  of  Napo- 
leon's capture,  or,  rather,  of  his  sur- 
render, "  The  play  is  over!  We  may 
^'  now  sit  down  to  supper  V^     "  No !" 


said  I,  "  we  cannot  sit^own  to  sup- 
"  per^e^;  we  have  not  paid  the  ex- 
"  pences  of  the  play :  we  have  no  mo- 
"  ney  for  a  supper :  our  heads  are 
^'  turned  with  glory:  but  pur  bellies 
"  and  our  hearts  will  have  to  be 
"  pinched  and  wrung  for  years,  and 
"  years  yet  to  come." 

In  the  face  of  all  the  boastings  and 
all  the  delusions  of  the  last  five  years, 
I  have  continued  to  predict  ruin  and 
misery.     I  have,  over  and  over  again, 
detailed  the  causes,  and  described  the 
effects    that  would   arise   from    these 
causes;  and,  I   have  all  along   said, 
that,  at  last,  the  several  ranks  of  the 
people  would  be  pressed  down   one 
upon  another,  *'  'till,  in  the  end,  there 
'^  would  be  no  means  left  of  feeding  the 
'''poor  out  of  the  rales.^*     Would  it. 
nyt  have  been  better,  then,  for  the 
Parliament  to  have  listened  to  my  ad^ 
vice  than  to  have  armed  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh  with  warrants   to   put 
people  into  prison  at  their  pleasure  ? 
I  told  Mr.  Vansittart,  long  and  long 
ago,  that  his  situation  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1794;  that 
the  "  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
"  would  now  give  no  assistance,  seeing 
"  that  it  was  misery^  and  not  sedition, 
"  or  pretended  sedition,  that  he  had  to 
'*  contend  with."     I*said  this  in  print 
more  than  tzt'o  years  ago  j  for  even 
then  I  expected  c///,  yea  all,  that  has 
come  to  pass.     On  the  night,  when 
the  village  of  Botley  was  illuminated 
and  the  windows  decorated  with  lau- 
rel, and  while  I  was  sitting  in  my  par- 
lour in  a  more  serious   mood  than  I 
have  hardly  ever  been  in  at  any  other 
hour  of  my  life,  my  wife  endeavoured 
to  cheer  me  up  by  observing,  that  the 
people  would,  in  time,  see  their  er- 
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ror ;  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  they  will 
''  see  it  when  it  will  be  too  late. 
''  Great  and  terrible  sufferings  will 
''  be  brought  upon  this  nation  ;  for, 
'^  rely  upon  it,  that  when  the  system 
"  comes  into  its  last  agonies,  it  will 
*'  make  most  desperate  struggles.^^ 

Well,  my  kind-hearted  country- 
men, on  whose  indulgence  I  rely  upon 
this  occasion*  all  my  forebodings  and 
foretellings  have  been  verified  to  the 
■very  letter.  There  is  the  System ! 
Look  at  it !  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  in  its 
iast  agonies  f  And,  does  it  not  make 
desperate  struggles  and  plunges  ?  It 
has  got  Power*of- Imprisonment  Bills; 
it  has  got  new  treason  Bills  ;  it  has  got 
Sedition  Bills ;  it  has  got  new  checks 
on  the  press.  But,  as  I  have  a  thou- 
sand times  told  the  Old  Crazy  Thing, 
these  will  not  enable  it  to  pay  the 
Fundholders,  or  to  feed  the  Poor. 
And,  we  now  see  the  Crazy  Thing, 
talking  by  its  oracle,  the  Courier, 
About  borrozving  money  to  be  lent  to 
help  to  feed  the  Poor,while  those  very 
Poor  are  invited  to  put  their  surplus 
earnings  into  Saving  Banks!  We 
see  the  Crazy  Thing  proposing  to  lend 
money  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nufactures, while  one  immediate  cause 
of  the  misery  is,  that  there  is  no  sale 
for  one  half  of  the  manufactures  pow 
made.  We  see  it  proposing  to  lend 
money  to  encourage  the  fisheries  to 
add  to  the  quantity  of  human  food, 
while  it  has  a  Bill  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  corn,  the  cheapness  of  corn 
having,  as  the  Crazy  Thing  asserted, 
been  the  cause  of  temporary  distress. 
We  hear  it  now  complaining  of  a  sur- 
plus population,  while,  only  last  year, 
it  complained  of  a  surplus  of  food , 
and  while,  only  five  years  ago,  it 
|ited  the  increase  of  the  population 


as  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  in- 
creased prosperity  and  wealth  and 
power  of  the  country. 

But,  amidst  all  this  crazy  work» 
there  peeps  out  a  fact,  sufficient,  one 
would  think,  to  stun  even  a  mad  crea- 
ture into  its  senses  ;  and,  that  is,  that, 
though  a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds 
are  to  go  to  as4st  the  parishes  ia 
Great  Britain,  none  of  it  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  any  parish,  the  poor*rates 
in  which  have  not,  during  the  last 
year,  amounted  to  double  the  average 
amount  of  the  rates  of  the  two  prece- 
ding years!  So  that,  if  the  misery- 
fall  short  of  double  the  quantity  of 
the  misery  of  either  of  the  two  last 
years^  it  is  not  yet  enough  to  call  for 
relief ! 

Can  such  a  state  of  things  last  ? 
The  very  hirelings  themselves  say, 
'*  no."  But,  they  hold  out  hopes, 
that  things  will  come  about!  So  they 
did  last  year ;  so  they  did  the  year 
before ;  and  so  they  will  next  year^ 
even  though  they  should  be  unable  to 
shew  how  another  meal  for  the  Poor 
is  to  be  purchased;  and  though  the 
''  sudden  transition  from  war  to 
peace"  will  then  no  longer  serve  their 
turn,  even  with  the  base  ideots,  whose 
last  acre  is  now  sliding  away  ^m 
under  them. 

Why,  America  had  a  very  sudden 
transition  from  war  to  peace ;  much 
more  sudden  than  we  had.  And, 
why  is  there  no  misery  here  ?  Here 
I  pay  a  day-labouring  man  a  dollar, 
in  silver,  for  his  day's  work,  and  give 
him  a  quart  of  cider  that  canhot  be 
bought  in  England  for  a  shilling. 
And  this  man  buys  his  veal  and  mutton 
and  pork,  at  five  pence  a  pound, 
English  money.  The  very  same  Eng- 
lish salt^  for  which  you  give  20  shiU 
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lings,  English,  a  bushpl,  he  buys  lor 
three  Eu^li'^h  shilliog-  a  bushel.  Soap 
candles,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  all  for 
about  tzco'thirds  of  the  price  that  you 
pay  for  them  of  the  same  quality,  j 
have  never  yet  Sjeen,  or  heard  of,  a 
pauper  or  a  beggar  since  I  have  beei» 
here.  The  cause  of  this,  is,  thaf, 
here  the  taxes  are  so  lii;ht,  tliat  the 
people  who  raise  the  good  Ihings  of 
the  world  have  their  full  share  of  the 
enjoyment  of  them.  Why  do  you 
pay  20*.  for  a  bushel  of  that  very 
same  salt  that  the  men  here  pay  only 
3*.  for  ?  It  is  made  in  England^  anii 
the  people  here  have  to  pay  all  the 
expences  of  bringing  it  here.  But, 
then,  there  is  a  salt-tax  for  you  to 
pay,  which  amounts  to  a  mitlion  and 
a  half  of  pounds  a  1/ ear  ?  This,  my 
fiiendSj^s  the  cause  of  your  miseries; 
this  Taxing  Work ;  and  not  "  a  sud- 
''  den  transition  from  war  to  peace," 
as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  corrup- 
tion would  have  you  believe;  and, 
never,  'till  a  Reformed  Parliament 
has  the  guardianship  of  the  nation's 
purse  will  you  know  one  day  of  hap- 
piness. Persevere  in  your  principles, 
and  that  day  is  at  no  great  distance. 
Let  your  enemies  work  on.  They 
are  safe  in  the  mire.  The  more  they 
plunge,  the  deeper  they  will  get. 
The  exposure  of  them,  so  long  as  I 
am  able  to  use  a  pen  shall  have  no 
limit  in  its  circulation  but  the  limit  of 
the  English  Language.  The  hirelings 
affected  to  laugh  at  my  promise  to 
revive  my  labours.  This  day  ends, 
however,  only  the  seventh  week  since 
I  landed  in  America,  and  this  very 
day  I  send  off  to  England,  my  seventh 
Register,  having  sent  off  six  before, 
9nd  having  published  four  out  of  the 
seven  at  New  York,  word  for  word, 
as  I  send  them  off  to  England, 

1  had  nearly  forgotten  one  point, 
which  is  of  very  material  consequence. 
When  we  said,  that  the  Soup-Kettle 
was  not  the  way  to   provide  for  the 


Labouring  Classes ;  but,  that  they 
should  not  be  taxed  so  heavily,  and 
then  they  would  be  able  to  provide 
lor  themselves  out  of  their  own  earn- 
ings; the  hirelings  of  the  press  turned 
round  upon  us,  and  called  us  inhuman 
fellows,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the 
people  relieved.  So  now,  I  dare  say, 
'hey  will  pretend,  that  this  million  and 
a  half  to  be  lent  to  the  parishes  is  a 
mere  gift  froni  the  Parliament;  and 
an  act  of  '^  enlightened  benevolence ;^^ 
a  work  of  pure  charity  performed  by 
the  Ministers  and  the  rest  of  the  Lords 
and  Gentlemen.  Do  not  believer  the 
hirelin55s  for  one  moment.  It  i  sa  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  the  taxes,  which  you 
and  others  have  paid  on  your  salt,  soap, 
beer,  candles,  sugar,  tea  and  other 
things.  It  is  your  own  money  lent  to 
you  ;  and,  therefore,  though  it  is  non- 
sense tosuppose,  that  you  will  overpay 
it  back,  there  will  be  no  harm  done  in 
that.  Yet  you  will  hear  all  the  hire- 
lings crying  up  this  loan  as  a  proof  of 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  the  Mi- 
nisters towards  the  people ;  as  a  proof 
of  their  great  and  constant  care  of  the 
people's  welfare!  Their  tenderness  for 
you  has,  within  the  last  six  months, 
been  shown  in  so  many,  and  in  such 
strong  lights,  however,  that  you  can^ 
hardly  misunderstand  it ;  and  there- 
fore, confiding  in  your  good  sense, 
public  spij-it,  and  real  loyalty,  I  leave 
this  tenderness  to  be  judged  of  by 
yourselves  ;  and  remain  always  your 
faithful  friend 

Wm.  Cobbett. 


Next  week,  A  Peep  into  the  Den. 


Errors  in  No.  19« 

Iq  page  615,  line  2  from  the  botton,  for 
"  listen  me,"  read  listen  to  me.  In  page 
623,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  for  "  man'' 
read  men. 
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PEEP  INTO   THE    DEN 


OF 


SINECURES,   PENSIONS,   AND 
GRANTS. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

Labouring   Classes    in    England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

I^orih  Hampsteadf  Long  Island, 
July  4th,  18l7i 

Friends  and  Fellow  Countrymen, 
Writing  the   date  of   this  Letter 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  circumstance, 
that  this  day  is  the   only  one   ^hich 
;  is  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  the  Peo- 
ple of  this  country.     It  was  on  the 
4th  of  July,  that  they  declared  them- 
selves    independent     of      England. 
They  succeeded  in  establishing  that 
Independence,  after  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous   struggle     against    the    English 
fleets  and   armies,   and    against    the 
Brunswickers,    Hessians,    and    other 
German  Troops,  hired  hy  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  German  Princes.     The 
ground    of  that    memorable   quarrel 
was,  that  the  g:overnment  wanted  to 
tax  the  Ainericans  ivithout  letting  them 
send  Members  to  Parliament.     Upon 
this  ground  the  people  here  resisted  ; 


and,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Chatham,  the  father  of  Pitt,  said, 
that  they  had  "  a  right  to  resist," 
and  that  he  *'  rejoiced  that  they  had 
•'  resisted.'''*  This  Revolution,  which 
has  led  to  such  mighty  consequences 
in  the  world,  and  ,\hicH  was  the  first 
great  blow  given  to  Despotism  and 
Superstition,  was  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation :  that  he  who  is  taxed  without 
his  own  consent  is  a  slave.  He  may  call 
himself  what  he  will;  but,  if  he  has 
no  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  by 
M'hich  he  is  liable  to  be  punished,  and 
by  which  his  property  is  taken  away 
and  applied  to  the  use  of  others,  he  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  slave. 

Bearing'  in   our   recollection   these 
eternal  principles,  to  state  which,  in 
this  place.  I  have  been  led  by  the  date 
of  this  Letter,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
toke  a  Peep,  at  least,  into  the  Den. 
To  go  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  it 
was   my   intention ;  but,  I  am  afraid 
that  v.e  shall   not  have  time,  without 
omitting  to  notice  other  things  Of  still 
greater  importance,  which  must  soon 
press  forward  and  demand  our  imme- 
diate attention;  for,   blir   riewk  fi-om 
England  is  now  very  old,  being  no 
later  than  the  Ath  of  May,  something 
very  extraordinary,  and  it  leads  some 
persons  to  believe,  that   the   Thing 
(whatever  it  be  now  called)  has,  for 
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some  pressing  reason,  resorted  to  an 
Embargo.    I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  this.     The  time  is  not  yet  come 
for  such  measures.     Let  us  see  ano- 
ther year  over  our  heads  first,  and 
then,  if  no  good  and  effectual  mea- 
sures  be  adopted,    we  may   expect 
news  that  will  make  even  the  agents 
of  Castlereagh  prick  up  their  ears. 
To  digress  a  little  further,  I  see,  that 
Mr.  G  ARROW  is  stated  to  h^  promoted 
from    Attorney-General   to   be   a 
PUISNE   Baron   of   the  Exchequer. 
This  is  what  never  took  place  before, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  except  in 
the  case  of  Gibbs,  when  a  total  change 
of    7ninistry    was     expected.      But, 
coolly   and  quietly  and   by  choice  to 
quit  the  post  of  Attorney -General  to 
become    a   Puisne    Judge,    is   quite 
astonishing.     Shepherd,  it  seems,  is 
the    new    Attorney -General.     Now, 
whether  Sir  Wm.  Garrow,  like  the 
Irish  Witness,   thought  he  had  done 
quite  enough  ;  or  w^hether  a  more  able 
arid  more  sturdy  hand  was  wanted  in 
his  place  to   perform  the  remaijiing^ 
work,  are  questions  that  I  cannot  de- 
termine.   But,  I  have  remarked,  that, 
when  the  Courier  has  had  any  of  its 
praises  to  bestow  on  the  acts  of  the 
Law  Officers,  it  has  mentioned  only 
Sir  Samuel   Shepherd.     It   was  Sir 
Samuel  Shepherd'' s  opinion ,  that  my 
son  owed  80,000  pounds  to  the  Stamp 
Office  !    It  was  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
we    were   told,   who.  was  Lord   Sid- 
mouth's  great  law-authority  for    his 


that  Sir  William  Garrow  was,  not 
quite  quick  enough  at  discovering  law 
to  suit  the  present  times  and  circum- 
stances. However,  a  short  time  will 
make  this  matter  clear  to  me  ;  for  as 
soon  as  I  get  my  files  of  Couriers,  I 
shall  see  what  has  been  the  real  cause 
of  this  change,  so  unexpected,  and  so 
unusual. 

In  coming   now  to   the   proposed 
subject  of  this  Letter,  you  will  bear  in 
mind,  my  friends,  that  the  Courier 
had  told  us,  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  abolished  all  the  Sinecures  ! 
That  they  all  did  not  amount  to  more 
than   100,000  pounds  a  j^ear.     But, 
that,  the  fact  is,  none  are  abolished  ; 
that  all  the  holders  are  to  hold  them 
for  life;  and,  that,  as  many  of  them 
are  settled  in  rexjersion^iSi'dX  is  to  say, 
upon  the  sons,   daughters,    or  other 
successors,   of  the    present    holders, 
and  as   none  of  these  interests  are  to 
be  affected  by  the  report,  these  latter 
may  continue  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come;  and  this  is  w^hat  the  Courier 
called  **  a  sweeping  abolition,  as  com- 
"  plete  as  any  Reformer  can  wish  !" 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that,  even 
after  Ct  hundred  years,  a  very  great 
part-t  of  the  sinecures  will  remain,  if 
only  1 00,000  pounds  a  year  be  to  be 
abolished  at  that  time,  in  consequence 
of  this  Report, 

But  this  famous  Report  does  not 
touch  the  Sinecures  in  the  Colonies! 
And,  why  not  ?  Why  not  touch  them  ? 
Are  not  they  paid  by  the  nation  ?  Do 
Circular  Mandate  to  the  Magistrates,  not  i)Ae  people  of  England  pay  for 
And,  really,' 1  am  disposed  to  believe,  I  fleets    and    armies   to  defend   those 
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colonies?  Do  not  the  people  pay  a  tax 
on  every  thing  that  comes  from  those 
colonies  ?    Yes,  and    the    people  of 
America,  who  pay  for  no  fleets  and 
armies  to  defend  those  colonies,  are 
supplied  with  sugar,  coffee  and  rum, 
cheaper  than  the  people  of  England 
are  hy  more   than   one   third.     The 
truth   is,   that   the    Sinecures  in   the 
Colonies  are  paid   by  the  People  at 
home  just  as  much  as  the  Sinecures  at 
home  are ;  and  why  they  were  omitted 
by  the  Committee  in  their  "  Sweeping'^ 
Report  it  may  remain  for  the  Cou- 
rier  io  tell  us.     In  the  mean  while 
we  will  proceed  with  our  inquiry. 

The    Sinecures    in    the    Calonies 
amount  to  76,546  pounds  a  year,  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Malta, 
which,   probably  amount  to  as  much 
more ;  for,  many  of  the  Noble  Lords 
and   their  sons  and  a  great  many  of 
the  Right  Hon.  and  Hon.  Gentlemen 
fill    the    offices   of   Clerks,   Harbour  - 
Masters, JVavaUOfficer  a,  Tide--  Waiters^ 
I  Collectors^  Surveyors ,  &c.  &c.  in  those 
countries,  which  countries  they  have 
Dever  seen,  except  upon  the  map,  if 
they  have  seen  them  even  there.  Some 
of  these  offices  are  filled  by  tvomen, 
and  by  fine  Ladies  too;  and  some  by 
hildren;    but,    then,    these   children 
re  of  high  bloody  and,  of  course,  they 
ijive  extraordinary  faculties. 
Without  going  an  inch  further,  then, 
e  have  Sinecures  to  the  amount  of 
^00,000  a  year.     But,  was  it  Sine- 
UMS  alone  that  we  complained  of? 


No ;  we  complained  of  ^'  Sinecures, 
"  Pensions  and  Grants^  not  fully  me- 
"  ritedby  well-known  public  services.'* 
Now  of  Pensions  tnd   Grants^  there 
are  in  the  official  account  before  me, 
Eleven  hundred  and  nine^names,  re- 
ceiving in  the  whole,  642,6^1  pounds 
a  year!   And,   observe   well,   that   I 
have  not  included  here    one    sing^le 
person,  who   has   any  pretension   to 
public  merit  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
except  the  "  Late  foreign  Ministers,^* 
and  it  is  very  clear  that  they  ought  to 
have  no  pensions  at  all.     They  are 
paid  enormous  salaries  while  in  ser-- 
vice ;  >heir  expences  going  and  com- 
ing are  all  paid ;  they  have  an  enor- 
mous service  of  plate  as   an    out-fit, 
which    they  keep;    and,   when   they 
have  finished  their  employment,  what 
right  have  they   to  any  thing  more? 
When  a  man  has  served  his  master  for 
a  year,  or  for  20  years,  does  not  the 
master  cease  to  pay  him  as  soon  as  he 
ceases  to  wftrk  ?  When  a  war  is  over 
are  not  the  soldiers  sent  way  without 
any  pay  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  ex- 
cept  in  the  case  of  wounds,  and  what 
foreign  minister  gets  wounded?  The 
officers  of  the  army  have,  indeed,  ^a^- 
pay^  but,  then,  they  hayfe.bought  their 
commissions;  and,  besides,  they  have 
been  in  the  service  so  long  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  in  no  other  sort 
of  employ;  and,    in  the  navy,  they 
are  actually  bred  up  to  the  business 
from  their  infancy.  Why,  then,  these 
immense  sums    to    the    Jate    foreign 
Ministers,  whose  bodies  are  as  stron'r. 
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and   who  can   find    employment   the  I  a  proof  of  this,  compare  the  public 


same  as  before?    Besides,   no   other 
liation  wastes  its  means  in  this  way. 
The   American  foreign   Ministers  re- 
ceive,  while  on  service,  each  of  them 
about  a  fifth  part  as  much  per  year  as 
Canning  received  per  year  while  he 
xvas   at  Lisbon,  and  thejr  receive  no 
pensions     after     their     employment 
teases.      But,     theiif,    the    American 
people  have  not  the  satisfaction  to  see 
such  jiien  sis   Canning  rolling  in   his 
chariot,    while   they    eat   grains    and 
butter-milk!    The   American  People 
have  not  the  honour  to  paiy  20^.  a 
bushel  for  English  salt;  but,  on  the 


papers  of  the  American  Foreign  Mi- 
nisters with  the  papers  of  Castlereagh, 
Canning,  Wellesley,  or  any  of  the  rest 
of  them.     Besides,  the  American  Fo- 
reign Ministers  are  always  amongst  the 
very   first    men    in   the    country   for 
talent,  >Visd6m,  and  integrity.    Of  the 
FIVE  Presidents,  three  have  formerly 
been  Foreign  Ministers.   And,  it  is  to 
men  like  these   that   the   Americans 
give  about  a  fifth  part  as  much  as  we 
give    to   such  men   as  Canning  and 
Frere!     But,    then,    the   People   of 
America  do  not  live  upon  butter-milk 
and  grains ;  nor  do  they  live  upon  tea 


contrary,  I  now  actually  pay  2s.  6d.    and  potatoes. 

English  mon^y  for  that  v^ry  .alt,  for        If,  indeed,  our  Foreign   Ministers 

.vhich  I  used  to  give  20,.  a  bushel  in    were  to  serve  Hill  they  were  t.orn.6t.^ 


London,  and  195.  a  bushel  at  Botley. 
People  here  give  salt  to  their  cattle  in 
great  abundance  and  to  surprising  ad- 
vantage *,  they  take  their  hay  in  some- 


as  a  soldier  or  sailor  must  (if  not 
wounded)  in  order  to  get  a  pension, 
the  evil  would  not  be  so  great;  be- 
cause it  is  clear,  that  we  never  could 


Vaniai'C  :    i"«rjr   iciiv*^  V..V..    .'^j    -"_ - 

J   au  -„u  hivo  above  one  or  two  at  a  time  oi 

iimes  almnst   green,    and   throw   salt  have  aDove  one  or 

...        ,    -  ..   xi-_- fKoc*  trrntlpmpn  to   keen.      xSut,  tne 


iimongst  it,  which  makes  it,  they  say, 
as   good  as  hay  made  in  the  general 
way.     Yet  this  very  salt  comes  from 
England,  yea,  is  made  in  that  same 
England,    where    a    poor    man    can 
hardly   get  salt  to  use  with  his  po- 
tatoes! But,  then,  the  Americans,  as 
I   said  before,  have   not   the  honour 
to    have     Sinecure     Place-men,    Big 
Pensioners,      Great     Grantees,     and 
and  a  long    list    of  "  Late    Foreign 
Minlstt;r§,''  though  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the    country  arc  conducted   with 
tnore     ability     than    those    of    any 
other  nation  in  the  whole  w6rld.     As 


these  gentlemen  to   keep.      But,   the 

fatt  is  just  the   contrary.      Our   fo- 

reign  Ministers  serve  only  two  or  three 

years,  and  then  home  they  come  aad 

have  a  pension /or  life  j  and,  indeed, 

it    is    perfectly    notorious,    that  the 

younger  sons  of  those  who  ha;ve  seat^, 

are  thus  sent  abroad  to  stay  two  of 

three  years  in  order  to  he  fastened  upoi 

the  nation  for  life!    So  that  there  is 

always  a  long  list  of  these  "  Late  fo^ 

reign  Minisl^ers''  ;  and,  in  the  account 

before  me,  there  are  no  less  than/or^ 

seiisn    of    these     persons,    receiving 

51,589  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  earn- 
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ings   of  the  people,   who  are  in  the 
deepest  misery  for  want  of  food  and 
clothing  !     There    was    one    of    (he 
Wynnes   sent   to    Dresden   for  four 
years^  from  1803  to  1807,  for  which 
he  has   ever  since  been   receiving   a 
pension  of  1,200  pounds  a  year  !  This 
is  Henry  Watkin  Williams  Wynne. 
Jfot    ''  Squeeking  Wynne",    but   a 
brother  of  his,  and  brother  also  to  Sir 
ffatkin,  who  is  sp  famed  for  the  %- 
fl%,  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  inspired,    during   the   last   war. 
Faith  !  this  loyalty  was  no  such  foolw 
ish    thing  for   Sir  Watkin's  family  ! 
There  are  people,  who  laugh  at  these 
Wynnes;    but,    the   Wynnes  might, 
with  much  more  reason,  laugh  at  them. 
This    grave    Embassador   was    about 
twenty   one  years  of  age,    when  he 
went  to  Dresden.     He  is,  of  course, 
now   about  thirty  five;    and,   if  the 
system  were  to  go  on,  ^till  he  were 
threescore  and  ten  years  old,  he  would 
receive  47,600    pounds   in  principal 
money  ;  and,  if  we  were  to  reckon,  as 
we  ought,  the  inlerest  and  compound 
interest,   he  would    receive    155,400 
pounds,  for  his  four  years  of  service  at 
Dresden  !    Besides  a  thumping  salary 
while  he  was  there!    This  is  no  vi- 
sionary   idea,    for   in  the   same   list, 
there  is  a  John  Osborne,  a  relation 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was   en- 
voy   at    this    same    petty    Court    of 
Dresden  four  ysars    from    1771   to 
1775,  and  he  received  a   pension   of 
800  pounds  a  year  up  to   J  808   (the 
date  of  the  account  now  before  me); 
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so  that,  in  1808,  this  gentleman  had 
received,   in  principal  money,  26,400 
pounds,    besides  his   salary  for   four 
year's  Envoyship,  and,  if  he  be  alive 
now,  he  has  received  33,6pP  pounds 
for  (he  four  years  service.     The  in- 
terest and  compound  interest,  which 
always    ought    to    be    reckoned     in 
these   cases,    would    make    his    sum 
surpass   a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  four  years  envoyship  at  Dresden^ 
besides  his  salary  for  the  four  years^ 
I  find  a  Richard  Shepherd  upon  this 
list,  who  is  our  friend  the  great  law 
man's  son.     This   person  was  Charge 
d' affair  at  Munich  for  two  years,  for 
which  he  has  been  receiving  a  pensioQ 
of  250  pounds  a  year /or   18  years 
already;  and,   if  his  father  can  find 
law  enough  to  upheld  the  system,  he 
may  receive  it,   or  a  bigger  pension, 
for  40  years  longer,  if  so  long  he  shall 
live ! 

It  is  farcical  to  pretend,  that  tihese 
pensions  are  given  for  public  services. 
These  are  able  men,  or  they  are  not ; 
if  they  are,  why  not  employ  thein  io. 
stead  of  new  ones.  If  they  are  not, 
how  can  they  merit  a  pension  as  late 
foreign  ministers  ?  I  think  it  would 
puzzle  brother  Shepherd  himself  to 
get  clear  of  this  dilemma. 

^Oj^  no !  The  Reformers  prayed 
for  the  abolition,  and  at  once,  too,  of 
^'  all  Sinecures,  Pensions  and  Grants 
"  ^ot  fulli/  merited  by  tvell-known 
"  public  services;"  and,  of  course, 
they  prayed  for  the  abolition  of  thf 
cxpence    of   51,589  pounds  a  yeai 
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amongst  the  other  suiJis,  paid  annually 
to  Pensioners  and  Grantees- 

I  have  included  in  my  above  enu- 
meration and  statement  not  one  name, 
not  one  sum,  that  comes  fairly  under 
the  head  of  real  public  services.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  persons  to  differ  from 
me  in  opinion  as  to  what  are  public 
services,  and  what  are  not  public  ser- 
vices.  These  persons,  such  as  the 
sublime  and  profound  Lord  Milton, 
for  instance,  would  probably  contend, 
that  the  notorious  Burke's  services 
were  really  of  a  public  nature  and  of 
immense  national  benefit.  Of  course, 
he  would  think,  that,  though  Burke 
got  a  pension  of  3,000  pounds  a 
year  for  his  own  life,  and  1,200 
pounds  a  year  for  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Burke,  and,  besides  these,  a  grant  of 
2,500  pounds  a  year  for  five  other 
lives  :  of  course.  Lord  Milton  would 
think,  that  public  money  could  not 
possibly  be  better  laid  out  /  This  last 
grant  is  a  most  curious  thing.  The 
pension  for  his  own  life  and  then  one 
for  Mrs.  Burke's  life  after  him  are 
nothing  new.  It  is  no  more  than 
those  provident  gentlemen  and  good 
husbands,  Messrs.  Long,  Huskisson, 
Nepcan,  King,  and  hundreds  of  others 
have  done.  But,  to  provide  before 
hand  a  grant  of  pubHc  money  to  be 
left  to  Executors  at  the  Grantee'' s 
death,  is  really  something  more  shame- 
less than  I  should  have  expected  even 
the  shameless  Burke  io  ask ;  and,  I 
leave  the  world  to  guess  at  the  state 
of   abject  subjection,    in  which  Mr. 


Pitt  was,  to  the  Boroughmongers, 
when  he  could  give  his  consent  to  such 
a  profligate  grant,  and  that  too,  io  the 
man,  whom^  of  all  men  living,  he  des- 
pised the  most.  This  Grant  is  so 
great  a  curiosity,  that  I  will  transcribe 
it  word  for  word. 

"  Grant  to  the  Executors  of  the 
"  late  Edmund  Burke,  annual 
^'  amount,  2,500  pounds.  By  autho- 
''  rity  of  two  patents,  dated  24th 
"  Oct.  1795.  That  is  to  say,  1,160 
"  pounds,  during  the  life  of  Lord 
*^  Royston  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
"  Anchild  Grey.  And,  1,340  pounds, 
'''during  the  life  of  the  Princess 
'*  Amelia,  Lord  AUhorpe,  and  Wm, 
"  Cavendish,  Esq.'» 

Now,  whether  a  calculation  of  these 
lives  were  made  and  the  Grant  sold^ 
as  it  might  be,  as  soon  as  it  was  ob. 
tained ;  or,  whether  it  really  was  be- 
queathed to  "  Executors,'''*  perhaps 
Lord  Milton  the  sublime,  or  Mr. 
William  Elliot  the  beautiful,  may 
be  able  io  tell ;  but,  1  rather  more 
than  believe,  that  it  was  my  exposure 
of  this  vile  transaction,  in  a  Register 
of  November  last,  which  drew  forth 
from  the  latter,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, those  vehement  charges  against 
the  publishers  of  '*  IVeekly  Venom  y" 
and,  at  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
the  nation  continues  to  pay  this  2,500 
pounds  a  year  to  somebody,  and  that 
it  will  continue  io  pay  it  as  long  as 
Lord  MUton  and  Mr.  William  Elliot 
shall  have  seats  in  Parliament. 

What  I  And  are  there  men  ia  the 
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work!,  not  notorious  robbers,  to  ap- 
prove of  such  things  as  these  !  "  Ah  !'' 
says  >thi'  Couiuf.r,  ''but  they  are 
*'  vested  rights  ;  and,  if  ymi  begin  by 
*'  seizing  tht'ni,  you  may  end  by  seiz^ 
"  ing  people's  goods  in  their  houses V 
If  this  be  all  we  \\ant  to  authorise  the 
seizure,  we  may  seize  away  ;  for,  how 
many  thousand  persons  have  had  their 
beds  sold  from  under  them  to  pay  the 
taxes  since  this  grant  was  made ! 
Thus  the  beginning  to  seize  has  actually 
taken  phce.  But,  what  are  we  to 
seize?  The  grant  is  iM>thing  in  sub- 
stance. We  want  to  seize  nothing. 
We  only  want  not  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  amount  of  it  any  longer.  We 
■want  to  be  able  to  live  without  Burke's 
Executors  coming  to  seize  our  goods. 
Wc  want  not  to  be  obliged  to  go 
naked  and  hungry  inconsequence  of 
our  earnings  being  taken  away  in  this 
manner.  And,  because  we  complain, 
that  66,000  pounds  of  (he  money, 
raised  in  taxes  upon  our  Beer,  Soap, 
Candles,  &c.  have  been  given  to  this 
Burke,  are  we  to  be  calied^  Jacobins 
and  Revolutionists?  He,  his  wife, 
and  his  executors  have  already  re> 
ceived  about  sixty  six  thousand  pounds 
of  principal  money  out  of  the  taxes, 
and,  as  the  lives  are  some  of  them 
very  young  yet,  the  Executors  may, 
pfossibly,  receive  as  much  more,  (t 
we  reckon  the  interest,  as  we  ought, 
this  hireling  writer;  the  trumpeter  of 
that  war,  a  "  transition  from  which 
"  to  peace  "  has,  upon  the  shewing  of 
the  Boroughmongers  themselves^  pro- 


duced unparalleled  misery  throughout 
a  whole  nation  ;  if  we  reckon  the  in- 
terest, this  base  man,  who  prostituted 
his  great  talents  to  the  vilest  and  most 
wicked  of  purposes,  will,  in  the  whole, 
if  the  System  go  on,  have  received  by 
himself  and  his  executors,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  the  public  money  ;  and, 
because  we  complain  of  this,  we  arc 
to  be  held  forth  as  promulgating  sedi" 
fio/i  and  blasphemy! 

The  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham  has 
not  received  less,  from  his  Sinecure, 
than  700,000  pounds  of  principal 
money  ;  the  Marquis  Camden 
700,000  ;  Lord  Arden  not  less  than 
500,000  ;  the  Seymours  not  less  than 
400,000  ;  Gamier  not  less  than 
350,000  ;  the  Knox's  400,000  ;  Lord 
Hobart  400,000  ;  the  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond, Grafton,  Marquis  Bute,  Lord 
Melville,  and  others,  each  nearly  half 
a  million  at  least;  and  many,  many 
others  200,000  and  lOO,000  each. 
Some  50,000,  and  so  on;  'till  if  we 
take  a  view  of  the  last  57  years,  since 
His  Majesty  has  been  upon  the 
throne,  and  take  in  all  the  grants  of 
money,  given  for  no  knoivn  public 
services,  we  shall  iind  here  what  it  is 
that  has  swelled  up  what  is  called  the 
National  Debt.  But,  of  this  we  will 
speak  more  at  large  by  and  by,  when 
we  have  asked  a  little  more  about  the 
public  services  of  the  person^,  wlio 
receive  the  immense  sums  of  money, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Can  any  one  imagine  what  public 
services  were  ever  rendered  by  any 
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of  the  persons  just,  named  ?  And  by 
the  Marchioness  of  Stafford  ?  Yet 
her  Lad \  ship  i^^own  for  3i>0  pounds 
a  year,  tho':gli  hvir  husband  has  scores 
of  thousands,  'perhaps  h^^ndreds  of 
thousands  a  y/ear  in  his  own  estates. 
Lady  Grenville.  of  course,  being  bone 
of  bone  and  ilesh  of  ticsh  with  her 
Lord,  has  rendered  what  some  people 
might  call  services ;  but  have  t^^^y 
not  been  pretty  decently  paid  for  in 
that  husband's  enormous  va/^rie^y  and, 
in  the  lld,000  pounds  of  principal 
monejj^  which  he  b.s  received  from  his 
Sinecure  as  Auditor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ?  And,  we  are  to  be  called  sedi- 
tiouH  are  we,  because  we  complain  of 
these  things  ?  We  are  to  be  muzzled 
and  choaked,  that  the§e  people  may 
not  even  be  disturbed  by  our  cries! 
My  God !  And,  is  this  always  to  ^o 
on  ?  1  here  is  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
now  called  D\4milandf  who  was  mar- 
ried at  Rome  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
A  very  virtuous  lady,  I  dare  say  ;  but, 
what  has  she  done  to  merit  3,417 
pounds  a  year  out  of  the  taxes.  This 
lady  has  not  received,  in  this  way, 
less  than  50,000  pounds  of  the  public 
money,  principal  money;  and,  for 
what  ?  Mrs.  fiuskisson  is  to  have  a 
pension  after  her  husband's  death ; 
and,  for  what?  He  has  a  pension  of 
1,200  pounds  a  year  for  life,  when  he 
is  out  of  place ;  so  has  Lord  Minto, 
and  the  family  of  this  latter  is  all  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  taxes.  Now,  what 
have  they  done  to  merit  this  of  us  who 
pay  the  taxes  ? 


Tfiere  is  no  end  to  these  instances, 
Only  think  of  Cumberland,  the  piny- 
writer,  having  had  a  pension,  and  his 
daughters  now  being  upon  the  list  of 
those,  who  live  upon  the  sums  which  we 
pay  on  our  beer,  soap,  &c-  There  are 
whole  troops  of  Jine  ladies  ;  whole  fami- 
lies of  children,  of  whose  fatheis  we  ne- 
ver  even  heard^  who  are  kept  put  of  the 
fruit  of  our  labour.  Let  us  take  a  few 
instances  as  they  stand  in  the  Account. 

*•  Grant,  by  Warrant  dated  20th  May 
**  I79p  to  W,  l^orrows,  Esq.  i^ 
*'  trust  for  Mary  and  Maria  Hun, 
**  during  their  lives  and  the  survi- 
*'  vrr  of  them,  for  500  pounds  a 
**  a  year.'* 

These  are  the  Mother  and  half-sister 
of  Canning.  Great  meri^  in  l^is  eyes 
perhaps;  but,  what  have  they  done^r 
us  f,  Mrs.  Hun,  they  say,  was  once  ja 
most  excellent  play-actiess,  and,  doubt«r 
less,  a  very  worthy  woman  ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  false  ami  corrupt,  1 
ask  what  claim  she  has  to  the  taxes  that 
we  pay  upon  our  beer  and  candles  and 
tea? 

«•  prant  of  400  pounds  a  year  to  the 
"  Reverend  H.  Hobart  and  Mr. 
*•  John  ^u  Hi  van  in  trust  for  five 
**  children  of  the  late  George  Ho- 
'*  bart,  Esq.  during  the  lives  of  the 
•*  five  children,  and,  after  the  death 
"  oifour,  200  a  year  for  the  survi- 
!*  vor,*\ 
**  Pension  to  Lord  Fitzharris,  to 
*•  begin  at  the  death  of  his  father^ 
«*  the  Earl  of  Mahnsbury."  There 
is  a  provident  young  man  ! 
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*'  A  grant  in  trust  for 
"'  Mary  Anoe  Herries,  a  year,  .     ,^300 

«*  Catherine  Herries,      ....  150 

**  Isabella  Maria  Herries,    .     .     .  150 

V' Juiia  Mary  Hemes,    .     ...  150 

*♦  Lady  Louisa  Paget,     ....  SCO 

**  Same  (Now  Lady  L.  Erskine.)  300 

.  This  is  a  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  An- 
glesen, 

**  A  grant  to  Lord   Sydney  and  the 
"  Reverend  T.  Selwyn  in  trusty  for 

**  Charlotte  SeUyyn,  a  year  £100 

**  Alhina  Frances  Selwyn,  .      100 

'*  Maria  Louisa  Sehvyn,  .  .      100 

*'  Henrietta  E.  Selwyn,   .  ,      lOQ 

These,  1  suppose,  are  the  daughters 
of  this  Reverend  Gentlemap,  who  is  a 
relation  of  Lord  Svdney.  They  may  be 
called  /ttr^j/ girls,  indeed  :  and,  certainl\ 
they  have  got  very  pretty  names  j  but, 
let  us  come  to  comcience  with  the  Reve- 
rend Gentleman,  and  ask  him  what 
right  he  has  to  fasten  his  four  daughters 
n'poxi  our  backs?  Wha^t  Justice  there  is 
in  taking  away  our  bread  and  giving  it 
to  his  daughters,  while  we  are  reduced  to 
grains  and  potatoes  ?  Whether  he  can 
find  any  precept  for  this  in  that  Gospel, 
which  he  is  so  well  paid  for  teaching? 
And,  whether,  while  these  things  exist, 
it  be  not  monstrously  impudent  in  his 
brother  Malthus,  to  pretend,  that,  to 
relieve  the  poor  is  to  encourage  popula- 
tion improperly,  and  that  ihe  poor  La- 
bourers have  no  right  to  relief  for  their 
hungri/  children;  seeing,  "that  it  is 
**  their  oton  fault  if  they  have  more  chiU 
••dren  than  they  can  support  out  of  their 
t*  own  labour'*!     I   should  like  to  hear 


what  brother  Selwyn  would  say,  if 
these  questions  were  put  home  to  him,  as 
they,  doubtless,  will  be  one  of  these  days. 
I  dare  say  brouher  Selwyn  is  a  MagiS" 
trate,  and  that  he  regards  my  Register 
as  both  seditious  and  blasphemous, 

«*  Grant  to 
*•  Anna  Maria,  Duchess    Dowager,   of 
Newcastle,  a  year  .     ^    £  1,000 
"  Lady  Sarah  Napier,    .     •     .     .     368 
*•  Louisa  Mary  Napier,       ,     .     ,     l62 
''  Emily  Louisa  Augusta  Napier,       16^ 
*♦  Grant  in  trust  to  Sir  George  Os« 
*'  born  and  John  Ley,  for 
<•  Jane  Wraxall,  .     .     ^400 

**  Grant  to 

**  Sarah  Pierson, £27. 

♦'  Mary  Pierson,  '.  .  p  .  .  .  27 
'•  DIanrta  Anne  Pierson,     ...       27 

"  Frances  Pierson, 27 

"  Reverend  Thomas  Pierson,  .     .     130 

Here  is  another  Reverend  Gentle- 
man's family  quartered  upon  us  for  life! 

*^  Grant  to  Robert  Halifax  and  Cathe- 
"  rine  Halifax,  widow,  in  trust  for 

"  Gertrude  Halifax,  a  year    .     ,     £6o 

'.*  Charlotte  Halifax, 6o 

*'  Marianne  Halifax, 60 

«'  Caroline  Halifax, 6o 

"  Catherine  Halifax,  ....  60 

'*  Elizabeth  Halifax, 6o 

A  pretty  little  snug  covey,  who  take 
just  as  much  as  would  maintain  itsehe 
good  Labourers  and  their  families,  con^ 
sisting  of  sixti/  persons,  Arrd,  pray,  Mr. 
Malthus,  has  not  \ht  poor  Labourer'^s 
children,  whose  father  has,  all  his  life 
long,  been  paying  taxes  and  raising 
food,  as  good  a  claim  to  relief  as   these 
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Bali  faxes  have  ?  Tou,  Sir,  would  check 
the  population  of  the  Labouring  People  ; 
but  you  say  not  one  word  about  this 
population.  Vou  say,  that  the  Labourer 
has  no  right  to  demand  relief  out  of  the 
rates;  and,  that  he  should  be  told,  that 
unless  he  can  support  his  children,  he 
should  take  care  not  to  have  them.  Why 
do  you  not  say  the  same  to  the  Cumber- 
lands,  the  Selwyns,  the  Napiers,  the 
Piersons,  the  Hallifaxes,  the  Ilerrieses, 
the  Ponscnbys,  and  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  others !  But,  the  truth  is,  that 
the  Labourer's  earnings  are  taken  in  great 
part,  away  from  him^  or  he  would,  as  for- 
merly,  stand  in  need  of  no  relief,  except 
in  cases  of  accident. 

<*  Grant  to  Charles  Abbott  and  Lord 
"  Rendlesham,  in  iiu^t  for  Eleanor 
•«  Madeiaine    Wickham,    per   year 
**  £675 
Now  what  has  this  good  Lady  done 
for   us  ?      Her  husband  is  loaded  with 
pensions  besides.     His  exploits  at  Baste, 
indeed,  may,  by  some,   be  deemed  ser- 
vices ;  but  what  has  this  good   woman 
done?     Did  she  assist  him  in  his  opera- 
tions at  Basle  ? 

And  why  should  ihcBaroness  Cathcart 
have  500  pounds  a  year  ?  ov  Catherine 
Popham  200  a  year  ?  Or  Seizan  De 
Meuroriy  a  foreigner  \}x\  the  teeth  of  posi- 
tive law)  393  pounds  a  year?  Why 
should  the  three  Misses  Barlow,  the  two 
Ladies  Howard,  the  three  Misses  Harnagct 
have  pensions  to  be  paid  by  us,  who 
never  heard  of  their  names  before  ? 
Why  should  Erenstine  Lawrensie  have 
200  pounds  of  our  mDney  every  year, 


except  on  account  of  her,  or  his,  pretty 
foreign  name ;  for,  I  really  do  not 
know  whether  it  be  the  name  of  a  wo- 
man or  of  a  man? 

•*  Pension  to  Sir  Luke  Wettes- 
"  TEiN,  in  trust  for  Sir  Luke 
"  Schawb's  daughters,  per  year, 
'*  200  pounds." 

These  are  foreigners  :    there   can    be 
no  doubt  of  that.     The  Prince  of  Meck- 
LENBURGH  Strelitz  is  in  this  list  for 
2,000  pounds  a  year      La   Comtesse 
D'Alton,  300  a  year.     Tbele  are  many 
other   foreigners    on  the  Pension  List, 
And  yetj  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  present  family  sit  on 
the  throne,, declares  in   the  most  clear 
and  most  positive  manner,  that  no  one, 
who  is  not  a  NATURAL  BORN  sub- 
ject of  the  king  of  England,  shall  hold 
a  pension,  or  any  place  of  profit  or  of 
trust,  under  the  Crown.     There  is  no 
act  of  naturalization  which  can   remove 
this   impediment  J    and   yet,   this   great 
law,  made,  as  its  title  imports,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  rights  and  liberties, 
has  been  paid  no  more  regard  to  by  the 
Ministers  than  if  it  had  been  an  old  bal' 
lad!     They  violate  it  everyday;  they 
live  in  a  continual  violation  of  it.     They 
talk  of  illegal  practices,  indeed  !     They 
bring  men  to  punishment  for  violation 
of  the  laws !     What,  is  there  no  punish- 
ment yi>r  thew,  then  ?     Are  they  to  vio« 
late  the  laws  with  impunity ;  and  thaf," 
too,  in  the  most  bare-faced  and  most  in- 
solent manner?     Are  they  never  to  be 
brought  to  justice;  and,   if  we  charge 
them  with  these  violations  of  the  laws; 
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nay,  if  we  humbly  complain,  and  pray 
that  the  violations  may  eease,  are  they 
for  ever  to  charge  us  with  sedition  and 
blasphemi/  for  so  doing,  and  to  ride  off 
themselves  with  impunity?  I  take  my 
facts  from  an  official  account,  made  out 
by  the  Ministers  and  laid  before  the  Par- 
liament. What  audacity  !  What  a 
contempt  of  the  law,  to  dare  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Parliament  these  numerous 
proofs  of  a  gross  violation  of  it !  But,  in- 
deed, the  Ministers  knew  well  xoho  it 
was  that  they  were  submitting  this  ac- 
count to.  They  would  have  taken  spe- 
cial care  not  to  have  laid  such  an  ac- 
count before  a  Parliament  chosen  by  the 
l^eople  at  large;  and  here  it  is  that  we 
see  the  real  reason  for  all  the  opposition 
to  a  Reform. 

There  is  a  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  who 
was,  some  years  ago,  obliged  to  abscond 
in  consequence  of  a  misapplication  of  the 
public  money  j  that  very  man  has  two 
pensions,  amounting  to  1,037  pounds 
a  year  I  And  this  is  a  reward  for  pub 
lie  services  !  **  The  Right  Hon.  Thos. 
Steel"  has  his  sinecure  of  J, 633 
pounds  a  year,  though  he,  too,  was 
proved  to  have  misapplied  the  public 
money,  to  give  to  his  conduct  the  mild- 
est of  terms.  Is  not  this  a  shame  ? 
And,  are  we  to  be  crammed  into  dun- 
geons if  we  complain  of  these  things  ? 
We  will  complain  of  them  ;  and,  we 
will  persevere,  'till  we  obtain  justice. 

The  Hon.  Robert  C.  Clements  is  a 
Searcher  and  Packer  of  the  Ports  in  Ire- 
land ;  Sir  Richard  Hardinge  is  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Ports  j  Sir  George  Shee 
is  Receiver  General;  Hon.  Edw,  Ache- 


son  is  Customer  and  Collector ;  two  of 
the  notorious  Beresfords  are  Store- 
keepers ;  John  Beresford  and  James   D. 

Beresford  are  Wine-Tasters  ;  Lord  Robt. 
Seymour  is  a  Crancr  and  Wharfinger ; 
Earl  Reden  i«  another  Searcher;  Right 
Hon.  Earl  of  Avonmore  is  another 
Searcher  and  Packer ;  the  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore  is  another  Searcher  and 
Packer;  Marquis  of  Drogheda  and  Mr. 
Bagwell  are  Muster  Master  General.  All 
this  is  in  Ireland,  and  fifty  fitncs  as  much 
more.  It  is  notorious,  that  these  people 
are  no  such  thing  as  they  are  here  call- 
ed; but,  they  receive  amongst  them,  on 
account  of  these  pretended  occupations, 
fifteen  thousand  and  tivo  hundred  pounds. 
Mr.  Abdot,  the  Speaker,  has,  for  many 
years,  received  1,500  pounds  a  year  for 
keeping  the  Signet  in  Ireland,  where 
there  is  7io  signet  to  be  kept.  The  Wynd- 
HAMs,  younger  sons  of  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Egremont,  hold  places  in  the 
Colonies  that  yield  them  nearly  20,000 
pounds  a  year.  And,  what  for  ^  What 
have  they  ever  done  for  the  country, 
except  to  help  to  ruiu  it  by  voting  for 
wars  and  loans?  Is  it  seditious,  is  ii 
blasphemous,  to  complain  that  a  waste- 
like  this  is  made  of  the  people's  labour, 
and  that  these  two  Wyndhams  spend  of 
the  nation's  money  as  much  every  year 
as  would  keep  a  thousand  Labouring  fa- 
milies, amounting  to  four  or  five  thou- 
sand persons?  Is  this  blasphemous? 
It  is  indeed  most  horrid  blasphemy  to 
attempt  to  justify  such  wicked  ac(s;  and 
this  is  a  sort  of  blasphemy  that  1  hope 
yet  to  see  punished. 

However,  let  us  get  on  a  Utile  with 
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our  broods  of  Pensioners;  for,  it  is  very    are  to  cease  at  marriage,  unless  his  Ma 


material  to  expose  the  atrocious  false- 
hood,  that  these  things  have  been  given 
as  revpards  for  Public  Services, 

•'Grant,   dated  1807.  to  James  Earl 
**  of  Lauderdale  and  others,  in  trust 
"  for 
•*  MaryTurner  Hay,  per  year,  jg*  100 
**  Dorothy  Frances  Hay,  .     .100 
*' Hannah  Charlotte  Hay,      .•    100 
•*  Elizabeth  Hay     .     .     .     .    100 

«•  Jane  Hay 100 

"Julian  Hay 100 

And  the  curiosity  here  is,  that  these 
pensions  are  to  continue,  till  these  ladies 
shall  respectively  get  them  husbands ! 
or,  during  pleasure  /  So  that  they  might 
last  for  fifty  years ;  as  they  would,  if  the 
sysftem  lasted  so  long. 

"  Grant  to  Agnes  Clerk  Hay, 

"  per  year £lOO 

"  Arthur  Withara  Hay  .  .  100 
'*  Dorithia  Judith  Hay     .     .100 

"  Maria  Hay 100 

•*  Lewis  Hay 100 

"  Elizabeth  Hay     ....     100 

These  are  to  take  effect  when  the  vio- 
iher  dies ;  and  she  has  a  pension  for  life  ! 
So,  thus  are  ]they  fastened  upon  thp  na- 
tion from  age  to  age  ! 

^*  Grant  to  Elizabeth  Cockburn, 

"  per  year j^50 

"  Matilda  Cockburn  ...  SO 
**  Margaret  Cockburn  .  .  .50 
*'  Ann  Cockburn      ....    50 

These  are  to  begin  when  the  mother 
4ie8,  who  has  a  pension  for  life,  and  they 


jestT/  should  otherwise pleasel 

**  Grant  to  Marie  Claudine  Silphi^ 
**  Duchess  Fitz  James,  200  pounds 
**  a  year,  grant  dated  22d  Sept. 
**  1806." 

This  is  so  very  audacious  a  thing  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  one's  own  eyes, 
'till  we  see  by  the  date,  that  it  was  the 
WHIGS,  the  precious  Whigs,  who  com- 
mitted this  act  of  profligate  violation  of 
law.  This  person  is  not  only  a  French' 
•OMmnn,  the  wife  of  a  Frenchman,  but  tha| 
Frenchman  is  a  descendant,  as  his  name 
imports,  from  that  very  James  the  Second, 
who  was  driven  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land to  make  way  for  the  present  fa- 
mily! And  this  very  Duke  Fitz  James's 
father  had  been  one  of  the  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  Pretender/  Where  the 
honest  Whigs,  honest  and  faithful 
Whigs  looked  to  discover  the  Public 
Services,  which  tempted  them  to  this 
outrageous  breach  of  the  law,  they  will, 
perhaps,  by  and  by,  be  ini^uced  to  tell 
us. 

My  ey^  happening  to  drop  upon  Ms^- 
rie  Claudine  Silphie  led  me  away  from 
my  Jam Hj/ parties ;  and,  it  is  useless  to 
return  to  them,  unless  I  had  parsop 
Malthus  by  the  ear  to  ask  him,  at 
every  moment,  why  he  does  not  apply 
his  arguments  to  these  abominable  lists 
of  paupers  in  high  life.  He  would  den^ 
relief  to  the  Labourer,  \fho  is  obliged  to 
give  away  in  taxes  one  half  of  what 
ought  to  go  to  support  his  family  j  but. 
he  very  quietly  sees  these  swarms,  who 
never  have  worked  at  all,  receiving  re- 
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iief  out  of  those  very  taxes,  more  than 
three  fourths  of  which  the  Labouring 
Classes  pay  I 

One  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
ihamelessness  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men in  suffering  themselves  to  hh  called 
Tide- Waiters,  Harbour  Masters,  Search- 
ers, Packers,  Craners,  Clerks,  Wharfin- 
gers, Piothonotaries,  anil  the  like;  or, 
that  sueh  a  man  as  Lord  Charles  Spen- 
cer, a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, should  suffer  himself  to  be  stuck 
into  the  Pension  List  for  1,000  a  year, 
"when  all  the  world  knows,  that  he  never  I  rough  families  receive  out  of  the  (axes, 
performed  the  smallest  quantity  of  public    The  ^a^  things  of  that  great  gulph  of 


ney,  which  are  expended  in  this  wajr, 
and  observe  well  tvho  it  is  that  really  has 
the  disposing  of  these  sums,  to  make  us 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  desperate  deeds 
which  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent 
such  a  Reform  as  would  enable  the  peo- 
ple, by  their  real  represehtativeii,  to  su- 
perintend the  expending  of  the  public 
money. 

But,  though  the  amount  of  the  Sine- 
cures, Pensions  and  Grants,  merited  by 
no  public  service  whatever,  is  enormous, 
tfl^e  form  only  a  part  of  what  the  Bo- 


service  in  his  life.     There  is  a  Baroness 
who  is  **  St&eeper  of   the  Mall  in    the 


expence,    the  Army,  are  almost  toholly 
theirs.     The  post  of  Colonel  ()f  a  Regi- 


«*  Park"  for  340    pounds  at  year;  but,  ment  is  a  sinecure  in  fact;  and,   if  you 

what  is  out  of  nature  as  well  as  shame-  look  into  the  List,  you   will  not  find 

less,  is,  that  the  SISTERS  of  the  Earl  of  twenty  out  of  nearly  two  hundred,  which 

NoRTHiNGTON    are    wAth    him    joint  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Borough  fami- 


Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  / 

At  first,  when  I  looked  over  these 
Lists  (for  there  are  forty-seven  separate 
lists)  (  wondered  who  the  people  could  be. 


lies.  So  it  is  with  the  Staff",  So  it  is  as 
to  those  enormous  Sinecures,  the  Go- 
vernorships of  fortresses,  castles,  islands, 
provinces,  &c.  &c.  which  amount  to  im- 


The     BrudenelSf    the    Seymours,     the    mense  sums;  and,  indeed,  ifyouconsi- 


Talbots,  the  Herberts,  Finches,  Wynd- 
feams,  Hays,  Cockburns,  Selwyns,  &c. 
&c.  But,  upon  closer  examination,  I 
found  the  far  greater  part  of  all  these 


der  how  small  a  portion  of  the  money 
voted  for  the  army  really  is  wanted  for 
the  soldiers,  you  must  see  how  this  mul- 
titude of  millions  have  gone,  and  how 


broods  of  pensioners  belonging,  in  one    they  still  go,  and  must  go,  as  long  as  the 
way  or  another,  to  the  great  families;  or,    system  goes  on  unreformed. 


in  other  words,  to  the  Boroughraongers, 
and  those  dependent  upon  them.  It  is 
true,  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  atnd  his  son 
have  no  places  or  pensions ;  but,  Burke, 
their  grand  tool,  took  a  fine  bite  out  of 
our  flesh.  In  short,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  iitimense  sums  of  public  mo- 


Now,  my  friends  (first  pulling  off  our 
hats),  let  us  just  peep  into  the  Church, 
for  there  are  some  vfery  good  things  there. 
There  are  three  enormously  rich  Bishop- 
ricks,  Canterbury,  Purham,  and  Win- 
chester, the  revenues  and  the  livings  to 
be  given  in  which  are  worth,   proba- 
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bly,  150,000  pounds  a  year.     The  first  i  liged  to  be  content  vf'iih  patronagef  and 


of  these  is  held  by  a  Cousin  of  the  Duke 
ofRutlaiid;   ihe  second  by  the    Uncle  of 
Viscount  Bar  ring  ton  ;  and   the  third   by 
the  Uncle  of  the  Eari  of  Guildford.  Then 
Qut  of  the  rest,  twelve  are  held  by  the 
the  relations  of  great  Noble  Borough- 
men  ;  so  that,  out  of  the  26  in  Number, 
there  are  15  in  the  hands  of  real  blood 
relations  of  Borough  owners,  or  Borough 
Patrons   of   the   Nohle  Order;    and,  in 
amount  oi income  and  prefermentj  these 
15  are  ten   times  as  great  as  the  other 
eleven.     So  that  the  Borough   families 
have  ten  elevenths,  at  least,  of  the  Bish- 
opricks. 

Now,  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  the  eleven  other  Bishop- 
ricks  are  filled  without  any  portion  of 
Borough  influence.  This  is  supposing 
a  monstrous  deal;  but,  we  will,  for  a 
moment,  so  suppose.  The  Borough  fa- 
milies form  about  one  ten-thousandth 
part  of  the  people  ;  and,  will  any  wretch 
alive,  even  the  impudent  man  of  the 
Courier,  pretend  to  believe,  that 
there  are  ten  times  more  piety  and 
scholarship  in  this  ten  thousandth  part^ 
than  in  all  the  other  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  ?  What 
has  been  proved  of  Bishopricks  applies 
to  LivingSy  or  Benefices  of  inferior  value. 
All  the  rich  ones  are  filled  by  the  rela- 
tions, or  dependents,  of  the  Borough 
gentlemen;  and  thus,  in  reality,  the  Pro- 
pertj/  of  the  Church  is  theirs  almost 
wholly.  As  to  the  Law^  that  other  great 
department  of  emolument,  power,  and 
honours,  the  BjOrough  families  are  ob- 


that,  too,  but  in  a  moderate  degree;  for, 
the  law  requires^  and  it  tvill  have,  TA- 
LENTS and  INDUSTRY.     Hence  we 
have  seen,  Weddeburn,  Thurlow,  Ken- 
yon,   Scott,   Mitford,    Law,   and   many 
others,   beat  their  way  up  from  the  rag- 
ged Bar  to  the  Peerage  ;  not,  indeed,  in 
defiance  of  the  Borough  gentlemen,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  without  much  of  de- 
pendence upon  them  ;  and,  what  is  very 
curious  to  observe,   that,    while  we  see 
all  the  other  rich  pos-ts  filled  by  the  Bo- 
rough families,  they  have  scarcely  ever 
put  their  noses  into  the   active  posts  of 
'he    Lflv,  though   some  of  them    rain 
showers  of  gold.     But,  though  it  is  very 
true,  that  an  Attorney  General,  a  Chief 
Justice,  or  a  Lord  Chancellor,  may,  by 
mere   possibility,  be  a   superlative  vil- 
lain, it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  a 
fool. 

Observe,  however,  that  I  speak  only 
of  the  active  posts  even  of  the  Law ;  fdr, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Borough  families 
engross  no  small  share  of  the  sinecure 

emoluments  of  that  profession  too.  But, 
while  in  the  Army  and  the  Church  they 
are  at  the  head^  in  the  law  they  are  at 
the  Tail,  In  the  two  former,  they  are 
Generals  and  Commanders  and  ColoneJs 
of  Regiments,  and  Bishops  and  Deans 
and  Archdeacons  and  Prebends.  But, 
in  the  latter,  they  are  Prothonatories, 
Clerks,  Filazers,  Sealers  of  Writs,  Ush- 
ers, Door-keepers,  &c.  In  the  two  for- 
mer they  are  decorated  with  the  Double 
Epaulet  andl  the  Truncheon  ;  with  the^ 
Mitre  and  the  Red-Thing  (I  do  Dot 
know  what  they  call  it)  which  goes  over 
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(he  shoulders  above  the  surplice.  But, 
in  the  Courts  of  Law,  while  men  who 
have  risen  from  •*  the  Lower  Orders'' 
(as  they  call  us)  are  decked  out  in  the 
Big  Wigs  and  in  Purple  and  Scarlet  and 
Ermined  Robes,  these  high-blooded 
gentry  stoop  to  the  camttt  gown  and  the 
wcmd.  The  Duke  op  Grafton,  for 
instance,  is  the  Sealer  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  at  2,886  pounds  a  year, 
while  the  Honourable  Louisa  Browning 
and  Ladj/  B.  Mostyn  areCustos  Brevium 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas!  Lord 
Walsisghari  is  in  the  petty-office  of 
Comptroller  of  first  fruits  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  at  150  pounds  a  year;  and 
Arabella  Walker  Henea^e  (a  relation  of 
the  Earl  of  Aylsfbrd)  is  the  CHIEF 
USHER !  A  pretty  office  enough 
for  a  high  blooded  Lady!  Three  of 
the  MoortEs,  two  of  them  Clergy- 
men,  and  all  relations  of  the  j^arl 
of  Mount-Cashel,  are  the  Uetrhter 
in  the  Prerogative  Court,  at  3,670 
pounds  a  year,  while  an  honest  coal- 
merchant's  son  is  the  Judge.  In  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
fills  the  petty- office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pipe, 
though  he  is  the  son  of  a  Duke.  Thus 
it  goes  all  through;  and,  indeed,  so  very 
fit  are  these  high-blooded  gentry  f^r 
high  stations  in  tlie  Armi/  and  low  ones 
in  the  Law^  that  many  of  them  who  are 
surprisingly  great  in  arms  are  compelled 
to  stand  in  camlet  gowns  and  bare-head- 
ed before  the  Judges!  This  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  for  instance,  who  is 
Cle?k  of  the  Pipe  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  part  of  whose  office  it  is  to 
attend  the  man  who  holds  up  the  tail  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Rffbe  when  he  en- 
ters and  leaves  the  Court  j  yes,  this  very 
identical  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  is  a  Lieute- 
nant  General  in  the  Armi/,  though,  when 
in  his  other  office,  he  assists  the  train- 
bearer  to  a  Coal  Merchant's  Son,  as 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  is.  Very 
nearly  the  same  is  the  case  in  numerous 
iristances.  Even  the  "  Great  Duke*' 
himself  is  nothing  more  than  a  Retnem- 
hrancer  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Ireland.  It  is  cuiious,  too,  that,  now 
and  th^n  one  of  the  Borough  race,  who 


have  tried  the  Law,  atid,  having  given 
up  all  hopes  of  its  honours,  have  very 
coolly  condescended  to  share  in  its 
sinecure  profits.  Thus,  The  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  who 
long  went  the  Western  Circuit  in  vain 
in  search  of  briefs,  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered, at  last,  that,  though  court-syco- 
phancy may  be  hereditary  from  the 
grand. father,  talents  for  the  law  are  not; 
and  he,  therefore,  instead  of  getting 
upon  the  bench,  has,  through  the  in- 
teiest  of  his  Borough-patron  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Haidwicke,  secured  for  life, 
3,000  pounds  a  year  as  Clerk  of  the  Pells 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  the 
Bench  of  which  Court,  at  least,  he  once 
aspired. 

I  could  go  much  further,  and  shew, 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  Borough-families 
that  have  done  all  the  mischief.—- 
But,  you,  my  friends,  7nust  see  that 
it  is  so.  In  one  character  or  another 
they  have  swallowed  up  the  for- 
tunes of  some,  and  the  very  bread  of 
others.  No  wonder  that  they  are  loath 
to  part  with  their  power,  which  power 
places  all  the  earnings  of  the  people  in 
their  hands.  No  wonder,  that  they  have 
called  us  revolutionists^  Jacobins,  and  se- 
ditious f/ogSy  for  praying  to  them  to  give 
us  up  owr  right  to  choose  one  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  They  talk  of  c//ecA-«  and 
balances  in  the  Constitution ;  and,  yet, 
they  have  now  upon  their  Table  a  peti- 
tion presented  by  Lord  Grey,  in  1 793, 
offering  to  prove  at  the  Bar,  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  of  the  Up- 
per House  sent  a  majority  into  the 
Lower  House  !  V^\\2X check,  what  balance, 
can  there  be  in  such  a  state  of  things  ? 

If  Jack,  Will  and  Dick  have  the  joint 
power  of  making  laws;  if  all  questions 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and 
if  Jack  nominates  Will  and  makes  him 
vote  as  he  pleases  ;  is  it  not  Jack  who 
has  the  absolute  power  of  making  what 
laws  he  pleases;  and,  is  it  not  an  insult 
to  poor  King  Dick  and  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  to  talk  about  checks 
and  balances  ?  What  we  wanted  was  a 
House  chosen  by  the  Commons,  that  is 
to  say  the  People  at  large*     There  is  a 
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Lord's  Housey  and  we  wanted  a  Common^s 
Bouse.  Then,  indeed,  there  would 
have  been  real  checks  and  balances  j  and 
the  King  would  have  had  some  reai 
power  of  his  own.  But,  to  show  that  he 
has  nnne,  a«  things  are  now,  we  have 
only  to  compaie  the  sums  which  his 
sons  receive  out  of  the  public  money 
tvith  ihe  sums  received  by  many  of 
the  Borough  Gen  lemen.  Lords  Ar- 
den,  Cunden,  Buckingham,  and  se 
veral  ofliers,  have,  f»r  many  years, 
been  receiving  twice  as  much  a  t/ear  2^% 
three  of  the  king's  sons  receive.  I  be- 
lieve that  ihe  famili/  of  Grenvil/e,  in 
all  its  branches,  received  before  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  wzyre/^cr 
annum  than  the  Eoval  Familj/,  leaving 
out  'he  King  and  Queen.  I  believe 
thai  the  Seymour  'famiii/t  or  the  Man 
ners  family,  ei'her  of  the-n  receive  more 
now.  Could  this  be  the  case,  if  the 
King  had  hisdu**  share  of  rea/ authority  ; 
Or,  could  tl.is  be  thr  case  for  one  single 
hour  if  there  were  a  Common'^  House  of 
Parhainent?  No:  and  this  the  Borough 
Gentlemen  know  full  well ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  need  not  wonder  at  the  eff"its 
they  make,  i»t  the  shameful  and  desperate 
deeds  they  resort  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  such  a  House  Leases  of 
Crowfi  Lands  is  a  mons;rous  thing.  Onlv 
think  cf  the  Duke  af  Portland's /ease  in 
Marybone  Parish  !  In  short,  they  have 
all  ihe  real  power;  and.  of  course,  the} 
will  cut  and  carve  for  themselves. 
But  J  they  have  now  an  enemy  to 


deal  with,  Avhom  they  will  nevev  sub- 
due:  that  is    the   DEBT,    whitli,  of 
cojirse,  h  our  true  and   faithful  friend. 
The  wars  aijainst  America  a^id  France, 
the  chief  object  of  both  of  which  was 
to  prevent  a   Reform  of  Parliament, 
could  not  bp  carried  on  wtthont  loans^ 
'H-  ttithout  the  giving  up  of  the  emolu* 
Tnents  before-mentioned^  and  to  retain, 
the:n  was  the  objtc'  in  preventing  ^ 
Reform.     Yet,   it   was   impossible;   to 
laisti  money  enough  in  tawes  to  con ^ 
'inue  these  emoluments  and  to  carry 
n  the  wars  top.     Hence  the  Debt,  the 
Funds,  the  Paper-Money,  and  those. 
rivals  of  the  Borough  Gentlemen  th^i 
Fundholders.  This  is  a  serious  businessj 
for  the  high-blooded  order;  for  either 
<iey  m\x'!>i  give  up  their  emoluments 
and    their    estates    into    the  bargain^ 
or,  the  Fundholders  must  go  unpaid,  irk 
■art  at  least.      1  his  is  the  real  state  o^ 
Ihe     thing     at    this    moment.      The 
Borough  System  approaches  its  crisis*. 
Have  patience,   my  worthy  Country-, 
men  ;  only  a  little  patience,  and  yoi 
vill  see  that  ihe^e  borrowers  ^.xid  thtse 
lenders  will,  at  last,  do  like  most  otheiij 
borrowers  and  lendtrs  ;   that  is  to  siy, 
come  to  an  open  quarrel,  alter  havinj 
long  cursed  each  other  in  their  htartsj 
That  will  be  (he  day  for  the  P^oplei 
■•nd,  in  anxious  expectation   of  thai 
lay,    I   remain   most  sincerely  youi 


friend. 


Wm.  Cobbett, 


CntcceU  at  fetationer^'  I^^IV- 
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TO 

THE  BOROUGHMONGERS, 

On  the  several  symptom^  of  their 
approaching  fall ;  and  on  the 
prospect  before  them,  in  case  of 
that  fall. 

North  Hampstead,  Long  Island, 
July  16,  1817. 

BOROUGHMONGERS, 

It  is  not  only  natural,  but  it  is 
right,  for  men  to  rejoice  at  the 
confusion  of  their  oppressors ;  and, 
assuredly,  few  men  have  ever  felt 
more  sincere  joy,  than  I  now  feel 
at  perceiving  the  confusion,  in 
which  you  actually  are,  and  the 
much  greater  confusion,  into 
which  you  will  be  plunged.  The 
four  corners  of  the  earth  will  exult 
at  your  fall  ;  but  in  all  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  there  will 
not  be  found  a  man  to  rejoice  so 
heartily  as  I  shall.  The  hungry 
and  the  naked,  the  widow  and  the 
fatherle«s,  the  captive  and  the 
slave,  the  dying  innocent,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  murdered,  all 
cry  aloud  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
geance on  you.  Your  existence 
is  a  curse  to  mankind ;  and  the  day 
of  your  destruction  will  be  the 
day  of  universal  deliverance. 

That  that  day  is  at  no  great 
distance  every  symptom  tells  me. 
1   perceive,     from     the     London 

^newspapers,    just  received,    that 
the    Absolute-  Power  of-  Imprison  - 

;  \ment  Act  is  intended  to  be  renewed. 

jit  is  done  before  now,  I  dare  say ; 


and,  I  told  the  people,  before  my 
departure,  that  it  would  be  done. 
It  is,  probably,  renewed  until  the 
next  Meeting  of  Parliament ;  that 
is  to  say,  until  there  are  persons 
assembled  ready  to  renew  it  again. 
And  so  it  will  go  on  ;  for,  never 
will  there  be  even  the  shadow  of 
liberty    in    England    any    more, 
until  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
be  reformed.     No  one  but  a  most 
profound  hypocrite  could  pretend 
to  believe,  that  this  act  ever  would 
be   repealed    until    the    time   of 
real  Reform   should  come.     This 
act,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  all-in-all 
of  the  present    system,  was   ab- 
solutely necesssary,  if  Reform  did 
not  take  place.    It  was,  therefore, 
most  ridiculous  in  any  one  to  pre- 
tend to  disapprove  of  this  Act,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  disapprove 
of  Reform  ;  seeing  that  one  of  the* 
two  must  absolutely  take  place  ; 
and  I  am  astonished,  or,  I  should 
be  astonished,  if  I  did  not  so  well 
know  the  whole  history  and  mis- 
tery  of  the  thing:,  at  hearing  such 
men  as  Lords  Grey  and  Holland 
and  Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Bennett 
opposing  the  renewal  of  the  Act, 
while  they,  at  the  same  time,  op- 
pose a  Reform  that  shall  giye  the 
people  who  pay  taxes  a  right  to 
vote  for  those  who  are  to  impose 
those  taxes.     Do  such  feeble  men 
as  Mr.  Brand  think  that  they  can 
ever  persuade  the  people  to  be  sa- 
tisfied   with    any   thing  short   of 
their  full  rights  ?     Do  such  men 
imagine,  that  the  speakers  at  the 
several  Reform  Meetings  are  to 
be  made  content  with  the  rejection 
of  what  Mr.   Brand  called  their 
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zmld  projects  ^^ !  No;  they' 
may  be  well  assured,  that  even  if 
Sir  Francis  Burdjett  were  to 
be  inlimidated  into  an  association 
with  these  'Mnoderate''  gentle- 
men, the  People  would  only  be- 
come the  more  resolved  not  to 
yield  a  particle  of  their  rights. 

The  Act  will  conlinue  in  force 
as  \on^  as  money  can  be  raised  to 
giv^e  the  arpearance  of  paying  the 
interest  of  the  Debt.  One  wonld 
wonder  what  the  views  of  the 
Parliament  could  be  in  this  mea- 
sure. They  imagine,  that  the 
Act  will  keep  the  people  quiet, 
"  "'till  things  come  about ^^"^  1  sup 
pose.  But,  if  any  thing  could  add 
to  the  impediments  to  things  com- 
ing about^  it  would  be  this  Act  it- 
self. Things  cannot  come  about 
any  more  than  the  Thames  can 
come  about,  and  run  back  to  Ox- 
fordshire. Th6  very  root  of  na- 
tional prosperity  is  arrested  in  its 
progress.  It  is  dried  up  by  tax- 
ation ;  and  the  plant  will  daily 
and  hourly  become  feebler  and 
feebler.  The  People  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  wait  with  patience. 
They  will  suffer.  They  must  suf- 
fer. But,  they  will  not  die  by 
millions  to  please  Mr.  Malthus 
and  his  savage*  disciples  of  the 
high-blooded  orders.  They  must 
have  something  to  eat.  Let  the 
People  only  wait  with  a  little  pa 


"  things 


tience,  and  they  will  see 
come  about "  in  reality. 

It  was  in  order  that  I  and  my  fa- 
mily might  wait  with  patience^ 
that  I  came  hither;  {or  ^  patient  I 
could  not  have  been  in  silence^  and 
they  would  not  have  been  patient 
while  I  was  in  a  dungeon.  The 
aort  of  treatment,  which  was  in 
reserve  for  me,  may  be  easily 
judged  of  from  the  following  ac- 
count, which  I  find  in  the  London 
papers,  relative  to  the  treatment 
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oftheSt.ite  Prisoners  at  Reading, 
in  Berkshire : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  acting  ma- 
^'  gistrates  for  the  county  of  Berks 
'*  having  been  refused  admittance  io 
the  state  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of 
Reading  (though  they  were  in  the 
constant  habit  of  visiting  that  gaol) 
they  addressed  Queries  to  the  Secie- 
tary  of  State  for  the  home  depart- 
^'  ment  on  the  subject,  and  received 
"  answers.  The  following  is  a  copy 
"  of'the  Queries  and  Answers. 

"  (COPY.)— The  Visiting  Magis- 
"  trates  of  Reading  Gaol  wish  for  An- 
''  swers  io  the  undermentioned  Ques- 
"  tions  from  the  Right  Honourable 
*'  Secretary  of  State  : — - 

"  Q.  May  Magistrates  generally  of 
'*  the  county  of  Berks  visit  the  State 
"  Prisoners  in  common  with  other 
"  prisoners,  which  they  are  prlvileg- 
"  ed  to  do,  and  ask  questions,  and  en- 
"  ter  into  conversation  with  them  ? — 
'^  A.  No,  except  upon  special  reasons 
"  being  assigned,  which  must  be  sub- 
'*'  mitled  to  and  be  judged  of  by  the 
"  Secretary  of  State. 

'*  Q.  If  State  Prisoners  may  have  a 
''  copy  of  Official  Directions  to 
*"  Gaolers  ?— A.  No. 

'*  Q.  If  they  may  have  a  free  use  of 
"pen,  ink,  and  paper,  under  certain 
'*  restrictions,  as  ordered  by  the  offi' 
'^  cial  Directions  ? — A.  Vide  Otficial 
*'  Directions,  which  must  be  strictly 
''  observed. 

"  Q.  If  they  may  read  the  Public 
"  London  or  Provincial  Newspapers, 
''  under  certain  restrictions? — A.  No. 
*'  Q.  If  they  may  have  ^ooks  io 
"  read  frem  Circulating  Libraries  ? — 
"  A.  Such  books  as  are  approved  of 
''  by  the  Visiting  Magistrate. 

"  Q.  If  they   may  have   wine,  err 
strong  beer,  or  ale,  in  limited  quan- 
tities, at  their  own  expence,  or  that 
of  government  ? — A.    What  quan- 
tity is  desired  ? 
"  Q.  If  through  the  day  they  be 
"  confined   in   solitary  cells,   and  at, 
"  night  in  better  apartments,  if  such 
"  can  be  procured  by  Magistrates  for 
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^'  them  ? — A.  To  be  con6ned  in  such 
'^  manner  as  has  been  usual,  and  in 
*'  such  apartments  as  have  been  here- 
'*  tofore  allotted  to  Sfate  Prisoners. 

*^  In  consequence  of  new  directions 
"  sent  down,  the  three  prisoners  were 
"  confined  in  separate  rooms,  after 
*^  having  been  left  all  together  in  one 
^''  apartment  for  a  fortnight  !*' 

Ah  !    Boroughmongers !    It  is 
much  pleasanter  to  sit  here  under 
the   shade   of  trees,  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  only  wanting"  hands  to 
gather  and  mouths  to  eat  it,  than 
to  be  begging  of  Lords  Siduiouth 
and    Castlereagh    permission    to 
breathe    the    sweet  air !      Much 
better  amusement  is  it  to  be  dry- 
ing fruits  in  the  Sun  to  please  my 
little    boys  and  girls  when  they 
come,  than  to  be  peeping  through 
the  iron  grates  and  bars   of  the 
jails  and  listening  to  hear  whether 
their  prayers  have  obtained  them 
.  access  to  my  damp  and  dreary  ca- 
vern.     Much  better  to  be   here, 
laughing  at  you,  and  teaclu'ng  the 
world  at  once  to  hate  and  despise 
you,  than  to  be  hearing  the  dis- 
tant cries  of  those  children,  who 
will  live  to  see  vengeance  on  you 
or  on  yours.     Here  I  can  read  all 
the  London  news-papers,  without 
Lord  Sidmouth's  leave;    nor  are 
his  magistrates  to  sckct  my  books 
for    me.      No   wonder  that  your 
Courier  was  enraged  at  my  de- 
parture!     I   am  at  once  iw   full 
view  of  you  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  dark  and  deep  malignity. 
I  am  looking  down  upon  you  as 
upon  a  nest  of  insects,  destined  to 
have  ail  your  works  defeated  and 
to  be  crushed,  at  last,  amidst  your 
fancied  security.     I  see  you  hard 
at   work,    digging    the    pit,   into 
which   you  yourselves  are  to   be 
tumbled;     and   I    anticipate    the 
pleasure  of  being   one  of   those 
who  are  to  tumble  you  into  that 


pit.     What  the  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  men,  now  shut  up,  is, 
the  world  will  easily  judge,  from 
the  above  document.   The  nia;ivis- 
trates  even  are  not  to  see  thehi 
and  converse  with  them,  without 
special  permission   of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate,    upon  special  rea- 
sons being  assigned  !      How  hap- 
py I  nnist  have  been  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  the  kind  inter ference  of  the 
Magistrates!      How   comfortable 
my  family  must  have  felt  at  seeing" 
a  man  like  me  an  object  of  compas- 
sion with  thesv^  norshipTuI  gentry, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Giffords, 
the  Bowleses,    the   Watsons,    the 
Baineses,  the  Willises,  the  Gene- 
ral Porters,  the  Sinecure  Mi  nchins, 
the    Col.    Fletchers,    the    Parson 
Powisrs,  the  Sellons,  and  the  like! 
Oh,  no!    my  good   Boroughmori- 
gers,  Fknew  what  was  coming  too 
well  to  let  my  body  remain  within 
the  run  of  Sidmouth's  and  Ca.tle- 
reagh's    warrants.       That     pen, 
which  had  thrown  you   into  con-- 
sternation  was  not  to  be  stopped 
without  an  effort  on   my  part  to 
keep  it  in  motion.    1  was  resolveii 
to  do  all  that  I  could  to  enat)le  rae 


to  combat  you  at  home;  but,  at 
any  rate,  while  there  was  an  inch 
of  free  country  left  in  the  world,  I 
was  resolved  still  to  combat  you. 
And,  to  this  dilemma  I  again  tell 
you  that  you  are  reduced;  the 
laws  of  England  must  still  conti- 
nue a  dead  letter;  the  people 
must  all  be  exposed  incessantly  to 
arbitrary  imprisonment;  in  short, 
the  things  which  now  is,  and  which 
I  need  not  name,  must  continue^  or y 
my  writings  must  have  their  free 
course,  and  I  n)ust  have,  as  the 
just  reward  of  my  own  talents,  a. 
greater  fortune  than  the  most 
of  you  have  from  those  estates, 
which  you  inherit  from  your  an- 
cestors. Provoking  as  this  h 
to  you;    mortifying   as   it  is   iQ> 
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your  insolent  pride,  you  cannot 
help  yourselves;  nor  can  you 
show  your  resentment  in  any  way, 
which  will  not  make  a  fresh  expo- 
sure of  your  folly  and  baseness. 

In  what  1    have  said  above,  I 
by  no  means  wish  to  be  under- 
stood, as  meanin"*,  that  there  are 
none    amongst     the     magistrates, 
whose  compassion  one  might  not 
wish   to  have.     The  Magistrates 
in  Monmouthshire^  those  at  Read- 
ings and  a  Col.    JViUiams  in  Lan- 
casliire,    have   shovvn,    that  they 
still  retain  some  sense   of  shame 
for  the  situation  of  their  country. 
They,    doubtless,    begin   to  per- 
ceive, that  the    present    state  of 
things  is  not  to  be  temporary,  if 
it  be   meant  to  remain,   until  the 
People  shall  be  content  without  a 
reform.     They  may  begin  to  re^ 
'^ecis  that,  in  fact,  all  this  abro- 
gation of  the  law  is  iov  i/our  sakes, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of 
the  Throne.     Men  may  be  har- 
dened up  by  their  prejudices  and 
their  political  anger  ;   but,  a  time 
comes  for  reflection ;   and,  if  the 
Gentlemen  of  England  /T/7ef/,they 
will  soon  perceive,  that  they  are 
the  first  to  be   sacrificed,  seeing 
that  You  and  the  Fundholders  will 
cling  to  each  other  to  the  last  pos- 
sible moment ;  because,  as  I  be- 
lieve at  least,  and  as  I  most  anx- 
iously     hope,'     your      existence 
wholly  depends  on  each  other. 

The  project  for  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  nation  out  of  those 
very  taxes,  the  raising  of  which  is 
the  cause  of  those  distresses,  is  a 
strong  symptoFQ  of  the  desperate- 
ness  of  your  situation.  The  young 
patriotic  Borough  mongers  of  Ta- 
vistock and  Bedford  may  prate  as 
long  as  they  [)lease  about  a  "  7710- 
"  derate  Reform'' ;  but,  they  will 
find,  that  there  must  be  no  middle 


course  pursued  to  put  an  end  to 
the  distresses,  which  now  press 
upon  the  nation,  aind  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  People  will 
become  every  day  more  and  more 
cool  as  spectators.  These  dis- 
tres«ei<  will  take  away  the  fortunes 
of  the  gentlemen  who  remain  not 
ruined;  they  will  sweat  down  the 
big  and  merciless  yeomen  ;  they 
will  empti/  out  completely  every 
half-beggared,  insolent  fallow, 
who  has  been  living  upon  war. 
The  mass  of  the  people  must  live. 
They  all  hate ^ou  to- a  man;  and, 
in  that  hatred  they  will  ^ere  long 
be  joined  by  many,  who  now  eling 
to  your  cause.  All  men  say,  that 
there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where ;  and,  every  man  will  soon 
find  out  where  it  is. 

In. the  Debate  of  the  28th  of 
April,  on  a  Petition  from  Dun- 
fermline, there  were  some  cu- 
rious observations  relative  to  the 
interest  of  the  Debt;  and  the  whole 
passage  is  so  important,  that  I 
shall  transcribe  it  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  it  upon  record. 

"  Lord  Cochrane  said,  during 
"  many  years  he  had  resided  in  the 
**  neighbourhood  of  Dunfermline,  and 
*'  then  those  persons  who  were  now 
"  petitioning,  maintained  themselves 
"  by  the  manufactures  which  were 
*'  established  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
"  try  ;  but  now,  in  common  with  so 
"  many  other  manufactures  in  this 
*'  country,  they  had  fallen  into  de- 
"  ca}^  in  consequence  of  the  burden 
^'  of  Taxation,  till  at  last  the  wages 
*^  of  the  workmen  v/ere  altogether  in- 
"  adequate  to  their  support.  Unless. 
"  a  diminution  of  taxation  should 
"  take  place  it  was  impossible  that 
'  the  people  could  be  relieved,  and 
"  so  long  as  places  and  pensions 
"  should  be  the  reward  of  subse»*- 
"  viency,  so  long  would  the  burdens 
"  continue  and  those  persons  remain 
"unrelieved.  It  was  necessary, 
''' therefure,  that  Parliamentary  Re- 
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**  form  should  take  place — that  that 
**  House  should  be  purged— that  its 
*«  Members  should  Gct  lor  the  benefit 
*<  of  the  country    at  large,    and  not 
"  with  a  view  merely  to  the  circum- 
**  stances   of   their  own  families,  or 
"  the  rewards  which  might  be  given 
**  to  them.     All  assistance  by  way  of 
*'  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  whether  to 
"  the  extent  of  twoniillionsor  fifty  mii- 
**  lions,  would  be  found  unavailing; 
*«  all  came  out  o(  the  pockets  of  the 
"  people.  Agriculture  must  be  reliev- 
**  ed,   and  commerce   revived  by  re- 
«<  moving  the  burdens  which  threaten- 
*'  ed  all  ranks  of  the  country  with  des- 
**  truction.    He  had  been  down  lately 
**.inio  the  county  of  Kent,  where  he 
<*  could    not   help  being  struck  with 
<f  seeing  the  mansions  of  tl^e  country 
((  Gentlemen  almost  all  deserted,  and 
<«  to  be  let  or  sold,  the  families  having 
«<  left  the  country.     The  only  relief 
<«  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
i'  quer  could  grant,  was  a  diminution 
('  of    taxation — all    other    remedies 
<<  were  futile.     The  Chancellor  of  the 
<'  Exchequer  would  find  himself  before 
<<  two  years  were  expired,  and  before 
t<  long,  perhaps,  compelled  to  reduce 
*«  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt. 
<<  And    what   would    be    the    injury? 
«'  Had  they  not  seen  the  value  ol  land 
«<  reduced    one-half,    and    all    other 
<*  property  reduced  in  value  ! — They 
<<  ibund  it   at    present  necessary   to 
<<  issue  Exchequer  Bills  to  support  an 
*'  enormous  Military  Establishment— 
«'  and   for   what '? — Co   keep  do  ten  the 
*^  people,  who  were  sifjffering  binder  an 
'*  insupportable  taxation.     The    only 
«^*  re.ief  which  they  were  to  obtain  was 

They  did  not 


<*  the  Cottage  Tax. 


relieving  them  from  the 
and  orindino-  taxes — 


<*  think  of 

*' other  heavy  ^... ^ 

**  from  the  Salt  Tax  for  instance, 
*'  which  took  20*.  a  year  from  every 
*'  poor  man  in  the  Kingdom.  By 
**  the  Malt  and  Salt  Taxes  alone, 
*'  the  people  paid  more  than  all 
*'  the  higher  classes  twice  told. 
*'  It  was  perhaps  unnecessary  to  pe- 
**  tition,  but  still  if  they  did  not 
**  do  so  now,  it  would  soon  be  too 


"  late,  for  there  was  a  point  beyond 
**  which  suHering  could  not  be  borne. 
"  He  had,  since  coming  home,  seen 
''  many  people  in  a  slate  of  starva- 
"  tion — he  had  seen  many  in  such  a 
"state  before  —  and  while  in  the 
"  country  he  had  seen  people  lying 
"  starving  about  the  hedges  and 
"  ditches.  That  the  higher  ranks 
*'  were  unable  longer  to  bear  the  bur- 
'*  den,  was  proved  by  the  measure 
"  wJiich  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
"  quer  was  about  to  propose.  That 
"  measure,  however,  would  not  re- 
"  lieve  that  class  of  men  by  whom 
'*  the  present  Petition  was  presented, 
'*  and' with  respect  to  industry,  good 
"  morals,  and  religion,  the  conduct 
"  of  no  class  of  men  was  more  praise- 
"  worthy  than  that  of  the  present 
"  Petitioners. 

''  Mr.  Grenfell  rose,  to  call  the 
"  attention  of  the  House  to  the  circum- 
"  stance  that  the  JVobfe  Lord  had  offered 
"  a  third  time  to  them^  a  proposition 
'■'■  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
*'  than  that  the  House  should  be 
*•  guilty  of  a  breach  rf  public  faith. 
'•[Hear,  hear,  hear!]-  It  was  not 
"'  likely  that  the  proposition  should 
"  make  much  impression  on  them,  or 
"  on  the  good  sense  of  tlie  people  of 
"  this  countr3\  It  was  now  the  third 
"  time,  however,  that  the  Noble 
**  Lord  had  submitted  to  them  a  pro- 
*'  position,  to  do  that  which  would  be 
*'  as  ruinous  to  the  public  interest,  as 
*'  it  was  at  variance  Mith  every  prin- 
*'  ciple  of  good  faith. 

*'  Lord  Cochrane  observed,  that 
"  when  he  brought  forward  the  motion, 
'*  v/hich  it  was  his  intention  to  subnjit 
*'  to  \he  House  on  this  subject,  it 
"  would  be  then  seen  whether  there 
"  was  any  thing  derogatory  to  na- 
"  tional  honour  in  tiie  reduction  of 
"  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt". 

*■  Lord  MiLioN  would  not  have 
"^  risen  if  these  sentiments  were  conjined 
^' to  the  JSfoble  Lord  j  but  the  Noble 
*'  Lord  was  not  the  onl//  person  who 
"  entertained  them,  and  it  was  to 
'*  guard  against  their  spreading,  that 
"  it  became  the  House  to  express  their 
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*'  condemnation  of  them.  He  thoug^ht 
**  with  iiis  Honourable  Friend  (Mr. 
'•^  Grenfuil)  x\\\\i  any  reduction  of  tke 
*'  Interest  of  tke  National  Debt  was  a 
*'  breach  oj  public  faith ^  and  such  a 
*'  measure  couid  not  be  resorted  to 
"  till  we  ivere  arrived  at  a  nufch  greater 
**^  degree  of  distress  than  that  which 
*'  now  prevailed  in  this  country.  The 
*^  Fundhoiders  would  have  m!:ch  to 
*'  comphin  of,  if  any  thing  like  the 
*'  proposition  of  the  Noble  Lord 
"  were  entertained. 

**  Mr*.  Wm.  Smith  said,  having 
"  already  thrown  ont  hints  ol  his 
**  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  should 
"  think  himself  deficient  in  political 
"  courage  if  he  remamed  altogether 
**  silent  on  the  present  occasion.  Ke 
"  did  not  think,  however,  that  the 
"  subject  ought  to  come  before  the 
^^  House  in  a  bye  way;  he  thought 
**  this  a  most  improper  mode  of  en- 
"  tering  on  a  question  of  this  sort, 
*^  which  he  wished  to  .see  taken  up  at 
*'  large  on  its  own  grounds.  What- 
"  ever  opinion  he  entertained  on  the 
**  subject,  he  should  hav«  no  objec- 
*'  tion  to  deliver  it  when  the  question 
**  came  before  the  House." 

The  sublime  Lord  Milton 
has  here  declared,  that,  to  reduce 
the  interest  would  be  a  breach  of 
national  faith.  No,  my  Lord, 
"  the  nation's  best  hope,"  as  the 
hired  Burke  called  you  \  it  would 
be  no  breach  oi national  faith  ;  for, 
it  has  not  yet  been  shown,  that 
the  nation  has  borrowed  the 
nioney.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  will  be  a  breach  in  the  Borough 
, system,  andthat  you  think,I  dare 
say ;  for,  to  suppose,  that  the 
grant  to  Burke's  executors,  and 
that  the  pensions  to  the  Elliots 
could  continue  to  be  paid,  when 
it  was  found  impossible  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  in  full^  is  too 
absurd.  In  short,  the  Debt  and 
the  Boroughs  mutually  depend 
on  each  other. 

This  sublinie   Lord,    howeyerj 


who  harps  upon  Mr.  Croker's 
250  pounds,  while  he  says  nothing- 
of  the  thousands  upon  thousands, 
pnicf  to  Burkes  executors^  does 
seem  to  speak  on  this  tremulous 
subject  with  some  little  quaiijica' 
lion.  He  says,  that  "  5?ucm  a  uiea- 
''  sure  couid  not  be  resoned  to, 
"  'till  we  were  arrived  at  a  much 
''greater  degree  of  distress  than 
'*  t/iat  which  now  prevailed  in  this 
"-  counirj/.'"  »So  1  ''  The  naiion's 
"  best  hope"  does,  then,  allow, 
that  there  mat/  be  such  a  measure 
adopted,  when  the  nation  has  ar- 
rived at  a  much  greater  degree  of 
distress  !  This  is  the  pinching- 
point !  This  Debt,  contracted  ior 
the  putting  down  of  freedom  in 
Frnnce  and  for  the  endeavour 
to  put  it  down  in  America ;  this 
Debt,  a  great  part  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  pockets  of  you,  the 
Boroughmongers  and  your  depen- 
dents ;  this  Debt,  this  friendly 
Debt,  will,  at  last,  give  our  coun- 
try freedom. 

The  very  talk  of  the  matter,  in 
this  way,  is  a  very  ominous  symp- 
tom. This  Debt,  my  Lord  Milton, 
is  not  to  be  gagged.  Only  two 
years  ago  you  expressed  your 
eager  desire  to  ''  come  to  close 
"  quarters  with  the  Reformers;''^ 
but,  the  moment  tbey  accept- 
ed your  challenge,  you  called 
in  the  gens  d'ar merle ^  and  not 
only  bound  them  to  keep  the 
peace,  but  gagged  them  into  the 
bargain  ;  and  your  beautiful  aid- 
decamp,  instead  of  answering  our 
arguments,  called  them  ••'  weekly 
"  venom,^^  and  reported  the  ne- 
cessity of  new  laws  to  make  us 
hold  our  tongues  !  This  was 
just  what  Burke  did  before  him. 
He  wrote  a  book ;  and,  when  his 
book  was  answered,  and  shown  to 
be  full  of  falsehood  and  of  folly, 
the  pension-hunting  slave  called 
upon  the  Attprnej/ 'General  to  re- 
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ply  to  his  adversary  !  But,  /^reat 
Lord  Milton,  you  cannot  silence 
the  Debt  in  this  way.  There  is 
no  gag  that  will  fit  this  devouring 
friend  of  Reform  ;  and,  the  mo- 
ment its  demands  are  unsatisfied, 
it  will  set  to  work  to  inquire,  who 
it  is  that  has  received  the  money 
that  was  lent ! 

For  my  part,  I  never  would 
consent  to  reduce  the  interest  of 
the  Debt  one  single  fraction,  until 
a  refunding  had  taken  place  on 
the  part  of  all  those  who  have, 
without  services,  been  pocketing 
the  public  money  for  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years;  and,  I  would  make 
them  give  up  interest  as  well  as 
principal.  This  is  so  reasona- 
ble; it  is  so  just;  it  is  so  ob- 
Tiously  necessary  to  a  fair  and 
honest  settlement  of  the  account, 
that  it  always  strikes  every  man 
as  soon  as  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  is  mentioned. 
And,  this  it  is  that  alarms  the  Bo- 
roui»'hmong:ers  whenever  that  re- 
duction  is  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Discussed,  however,  the 
.subject  must  be  ;  and  that,  too,  in 
a  very  short  period. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  character  of  the  Poople  had  be- 
come changed^  since  they  had 
taken  to  reading  certain  cheeip pub- 
lications. This  is  a  very  bad 
.symptom  for  the  Boroughmongers. 
It  must,  according  to  all  common 
estimate,  have  changed  for  the 
betterj  or  else,  what  becomes 
of  the  thousands  of  printed  state- 
ments of  the  g(»od  eftects  of  the 
wondrous  circulation  of  Bibles  and 
of  Cheap  Tracts  ?  Here  has  been 
such  a  clutter  about  schools  and 
about  mendi'.ig  the  morals  of  the 
poor  by^the  means  of  reading,  that 
one  almost  expected  to  see  noth- 
inglike vice  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  govern- 


ment is  taken  as  it  were  in  aj^^,  at 
the  sight  of  a  two-penny  pamph- 
let!. And  every  po<Ver  that  can 
be  put  into  motion  is  exerted  to 
prevent  readwg !  The  truth  is, 
th  it  there  is  but  too  much  rv^ason 
to  suspect,  that  all  these  plans  for 
teaching  the  p*  ople  what  is  called 
morality •>  had  \\iAv  origin  in  the 
fear  of  their  reading  w5iat  might 
tend  to  render  I  hem  realli/  enlight- 
ened. It  was  perceived,  that  the 
spirit  of  reading  was  abroad.  It 
was  perceived,  that  the  people 
wouldrcad;  and,  the  object  of  the 
Bible  Societies  and  other  rucli  like 
combinations  was  to  prevent  them 
from  reading  politics.  It  was 
hoped,  that  hy  feeding  the  cliildren 
with  little  books  about  religu^n 
anJ  morality,  as  they  are  called, 
they  would  be  prevented  from  seek^ 
ingfarther.  This  w:i^  the  four»da- 
tion  of  all  thesN*  Educati'ig  .Socie- 
ties ;  and,  the  total  failure  of  their 
object  is  one  of  the  wor-it  symp- 
toms for  you  ;  for,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  your  us«urpalions  to  be 
long  tolerated  by  a  really  enlight- 
ened people. 

The  People  are  now  reduced  to 
silence ;  but,  it  has  been  done  by 
force — by  mere  force.  There 
were  no  combifrations  against  the 
form  of  government.  There  ex- 
isted no  desire  to  overthrow  the 
ffovernraent  in  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  There  was  no  ground 
for  fear  on  the  score  o^  revolution^ 
ary  views;  but,  there  was  gi eat 
and  solid  ground  for  fear  on  the 
score  of  the  Boroughmongers  and 
their  families  ;  for  the  people 
were,  and  are,  bent  upon  a  reform 
of  this  evil.  The  talents,  too, 
which  the  People  discovered,  upon 
all  occasions  when  they  came 
forward,  were  such  as  to  astound 
^ou.  You  called  them  rabble,  and 
their  speeches  and  resolutions  jou 
called  trash;  but  you  had  sense 
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enough  to  see,  that  this  trash  was 
such  as  you  were  unable  to  come 
up  to.      You  saw    that  political 
knowledge  of  the  highest  order 
was  possessed  in   abundance  by 
those  whom  your  insolent  pride 
had  placed  in  the   "  Lower  Or- 
ders ;"  that  the  leaders  in  the  cause 
of  Reform  had  eloquence  as  well  as 
knowledge  at  command;  and  that 
it  was  im  possible  any  longer  to  keep 
the   people  in  the  dark.     While 
political  discussions  were  confined 
to  Palace  Yard  and  to  the  Guild- 
hcill,  where  a  fiew  persons,  long 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, repeated,  time  after  time,  the 
old  common-place  complaint   a- 
gainst  Corruption,  and  where  the 
business  of  the  day  generally  end- 
ed in  some  vague  statement  of  pub- 
lic wrongs;    as  long   as  political 
discussions  were  thus  confined  in 
their   influence,   you  laughed  at 
the  efforts  of  the  Reformers.  But, 
when  you  saw  the  speeches  and 
papers    from   Nottingham,   Man- 
chester, Bristol,   Glasgow,  Pais- 
ley ;  when  you  read  those  eloquent 
speeches  and  papers,  abounding  in 
information  of  all  sorts,  exhibit- 
ing novelty  of  idea,  force  of  ex- 
pression, depth  of  thought ;  when 
you  saw  at  these  and  various  other 
places,  men  lamenting  their  want 
of  education^  far  surpassing  in  elo- 
quence  and   political  knowledge 
any  of  the  cocks  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  when  you   saw  them 
seizing  hold   of  and  clearly  dis- 
playing all  the  causes,  near  and 
remote,  of  the  nation's  miseries, 
then  you   became  alarmed  for  the 
safety    of   your    emoluments,    of 
which  emoluments  I  spoke  in  the 
last  Number  of  this  work. 

The  nature,  extent,  and  effect 
of  the  Debt ;  the  transactions  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  the  curious 
works  of  the  East-India  Company ; 


the  effects  of  the  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  Paper-money  ;  the 
amount,  distribution,  causes  and 
effects  of  the  taxes  ;  the  origin, 
progress,  and  result  of  pauperism.- 
These  were  matters,  of  which 
you,  and  even  the  College  Doc- 
tors, your  Schoolmasters,  had  only 
a  vague  notion.  They  were  mat- 
ters, to  understand  which  required 
not  only  thought,  but  clear  heads 
to  think  with.  What,  then,  was 
your  surprize  and  your  affright, 
when  you  saw,  that  they  were  all 
well  understood  by  those  whom 
you  called  the  "  Lower  Orders^'^ 
and  whose  capacities  you  had 
thought  to  be  hardly  sufficient  to 
the  clear  comprehension  of  the 
story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  ! 

There  were  not  wanting  men  to 
envy  this  proof  of  talent  in  the 
people  at  large,  instead  of  seeing 
it  with  delight,  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  them.  It  seems, 
that  they  could  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  part  with  their  mono* 
poly  of  talent  of  this  kind !  A 
most  reprehensible  weakness  !  It 
has,  however,  done  no  harm  to 
the  people's  cause.  It  seemed  to 
be  too  much  for  these  persons  to 
endure,  to  see  rising  up,  all  of  a 
sudden,  hundreds  of  men  of  greater 
talent  than  themselves.  They  saw, 
all  at  once,  the  public  papers  filled 
with  new  names.  They  saw  the 
highest  applause  accompanying 
those  names.  Their  own  names 
they  seldom  saw  in  print.  They 
sickened  at  the  sight  of  the  crowd 
of  intruders.  They  felt  conscious 
of  their  own  want  of  capacity  to 
retain  their  former  planet-like 
station.  They  became^oai^flrc^and 
lukewarm.  They  not  only  silently 
consigned  over  the  Reformers  to 
your  tender  mercy  ;  but,  as  I  ve- 
rily believe,  they  secretly  rejoiced 
at  the  silencing  of  their  rivals,  and  i 
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that  their  joy  surpassed  even  that 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Cor- 
ruption. 

These  envious   persons,  too,  look 
forward,  and  calculate  upon  the  con- 
seguences  of  a  Reform  to  themselves. 
They  clearly  see,  in  spite  of  their  va- 
nity, that,  if  a  Ref6rm  were  actually 
to   take   place,  tahnts   tvould   predo- 
minate,  and  that  names  would  soon 
sink  out  of  sight.     They  feel,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  real  Common's  House  of 
Parliament;  and,  therefore,  it  better 
suits  them  to  have  things  in  such  a 
state,    that   they    shall   always  have 
something  to  complain  of.     Protected 
from  your   fangs  by  their  Avealth  or 
station,  they  can,  with  impunity,  deal 
out  their  invectives  against  you,  while 
men  of  greater  talent  are  reduced  to 
silence.     This   is  precisely  the  state 
of  things   which    suits    their   views. 
However,  the  time  for  putting  their 
sincerity   to   the  test   is  now   come. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  men  ac- 
tually in  prison  under  the  Absolute- 
power-of-imprisonment  Act.      If   the 
men,  whom  I  rather  more  than  suspect 
of  secretly  rejoicing  at  this,  now  come 
forward,    not   with  vague,  loose  ge- 
neral charges   against   Ministers,  on 
this  score,  but  with  specific  proposi- 
tions,  naming  the  individuals  who  are 
in  prison ;  defending    their    conduct 
manllilly ;    demanding   inquiry  ;    and 
stating  all  they  have  heard  as  to  each 
individual  case ;    if  they  spend   the 
time  of  the  prorogation  in  visiting  the 
spots  where  the  prisoners  have  been 
said  to  have  committed  crimes,  and  in 
conversing  with  and  succouring  their 
parents  and  their  wives  and  children  ; 
and  if  they  meet  the  Ministers  at  the 


opening  of  the  next  session  with  dis- 
tinct statements  upon  each  case,  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  or  otherwise ; 
if  they  make  diligent  and  personal  in- 
quiry into  all  the  cases  where  thie  Ma- 
gistrates have  bound  men  over,  or 
sent  them  to  prison,  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Circular ;  if  they 
succour  those  Rien,  or  their  parents  or 
wives  and  children;  and,  if  they  bring 
forward  all  their  cases,  with  the  names 
of    all    the    parties    concerned,    and 
cause  (as  they  may  if  they  choose)  a 
record  of  all  these  facts  to  be  made, 
in  the  form  of  resolutions,  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the   House  of  Commons;  if 
they  do  these  things,  or,  ^t  least,  if 
they  perform  this  sacred  duty  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  then^  I   shall 
declare  my  perfect  conviction  of  their 
SINCERITY.     But,  if  they  do  none 
of  this  ;  if  they  deal  in  loose  genera- 
lities; if  they  content  themselves  with 
pouring   forth    declamatoi-y     charges 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  against  the 
Ministers;  if  they  wait   for  the  sup- 
plications of  the  prisoners  or  their  fa- 
milies; if  they  suffer  those  supplica- 
tions to  lie  unopened  upon  their  table 
for  weeks;  if  they  amuse  themselves 
with  playing  at  fives,  with  shooting, 
or  with  fox-hunting,  while  the  poor 
prisoners  are  groaning  out  their  last 
breath  in  jail,   and  while  their  wives 
and  children  and  parents  are  perish- 
ing in  despair ;  then  I  shall  be  quite 
certain,   that  my  suspicions  of  their 
INSINCERITY  are  well  founded;  I 
shall  treat  with  scorn  and  contempt 
all  the  professions  of  these  men   of 
tlreir  love  of  liberty  and  of  justice; 
and  shall  set  them  down  aipongst  the 
basest  of  hypocrites.     . 

I  have  recommended  nothing  here 
which  is   not   practicable,  and   even 
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easy  of  performance.  A  tour  of  a 
month  would  complete  the  business; 
two  thousand  pounds  would  succour  all 
the  distressed  parties.  And,  besides, 
this  would  inspire  life  into  the  droop- 
ing hearts  of  these  people,  who,  being 
closely  related  to  the  suffering  pri- 
soners, ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
common  paupers.  I  have  here  re- 
commended nothing  that  I  would  not 
do  myself.  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
think  of  enjoying  amuseinenf,  or  of 
amassing  money,  while  men  were  suf- 
fering for  having  acted  upon  the 
principles  which  I  had  almost  abused 
them,  for  years,  for  not  acting  on. 
Nothing  is  so  great  a  consolation  to  a 
man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  prison,  as  to 
^now  that  his  case  is  fairly  stated  to 
the  world,  and  especially  to  know, 
that  it  is  placed  upon  record  in  a  way 
that  gives  him  a  chance  of  finally  ob- 
taining justice.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  for  any  Member  of  Parliament 
to  obtain  all  the  facts  relative  to  the 
case  of  each  of  the  State  Prisoners. 
Industry  and  honest  zeal  only  are 
wanted  to  put  these  in  the  form  of 
Resolutions,  which  any  Member  may 
move,  and  which,  if  only  seconded, 
miist  be  put  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  base 
desertion  of  duty  to  leave  this  un- 
done, if  a  man  has  health  and  talent 
sufficient  fur  the  task,  and  if  he  pro- 
fess to  hold  in  abhorrence  the  power 
under  which  the  prisoners  are  suffer- 
ing? 

Distant  as  I  am  from  the  scene,  and 
narrow  as  my  means  may  be,  it  is 
still  in  my  power  to  do  more,  in  this 
respect,  than  I  am  afraid  will  be  done 
by  any  bod}?  else,  though  I  most 
anxiously  hope  that  my  fear  may  be 
groundless.     In  order  that  I  may  do 


all  that  I  am  able,  I  hereby  request 
every  man  who  is.  or  may  be,  shut 
up  under  the  Absolute-Power-of-Im- 
prisonment-Act;  every  man  who  may 
be  imprisoned,  or  held  to  bail,  under 
the  authority  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Cir- 
cular; every  man  who  may  have  suf- 
fered under  the  Hawkers  and  I'ed- 
lar's^  Act  for  selling  my  writings; 
every  nian  who  may  have  suffered 
under  the  Sedition  Bill;  or,  the  rela- 
tions, or  friends,  of  every  such  man, 
to  make  out  a  full  statement  of  his 
case,  to  relate  the  whole  story,  and 
to  state  all  times  and  names  which 
occur,  and  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
have  upon  record. 

1.  The  name  of  the  suffering  party. 

2.  The  name,  or  names  of  any 
Magistrates,  or  others,  concerned  in 
the  taking  of  him  into  custody. 

3.  The  place  where  the  suffering 
party  resided,  and  the  place  and  time 
of  his  being  apprehended. 

4.  The  jail  where  he  is,  or  was 
confined,  if  imprisoned. 

5.  The  sort  of  treatment  he  has 
received. 

6.  The  amount  of  any  fine,  or  bail. 

7.  Whether  he  has  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  aged  parents. 

8.  His  trade,  or  calling. 

9.  The  circumstances  of  his  family 
or  parents. 

10.  The  nature  of  the  offence  al- 
ledged  against  him,  if  any  has  been 
alledged, 

1 1 .  The  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  the  person  who  makes  the  state- 
ment. 

12.  If  there  be  any  persons,  who 
can  give  evidence  as  to  the  facts, 
their  names  should  be  put  down,  that 
we  may  one  day  or  other,  call  upon 
them. 
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When  the  statement  is  made  out, 
let  it  be  sent,  by  a  private  hand,  if 
possible,     to    The   Publisher   ♦/  mv 
Pamphlet  in   London,  sealed  up  and 
directed  to  VVilijam  Cobbett.  These 
statements  will  then  reach  me,  in  no 
very  long  time,  and  the  parties  shall 
hear  from  me  without  any  expence  to 
them.     There  are  good  men  in  Eng- 
land yet.  who  have  hearts  and  purses 
too,  and  who  think  that  the  suffering 
Stale  Prisoi:iers  ought  to  be  as  dear 
to  them  as  the  Prussians  and    Hano- 
verians, who  were  so  liberally  relieved 
by    English    Subscriptions.      I    can 
write  to  some  of  these  men.     I  can 
send  them  lists  of  the  sufferers.  There 
isone  in  particular,  whom  I  never  heard 
of  till  I   arrived  in  this  Island,  and 
who  has  most  generously  offered  me 
pecuniary  aid,  in  case  I  stand  in  need 
of  it.     To  this  worthy  gentleman  I 
have  only  to  say,   that  whatever  he 
may  be  pleased   to  give  in  order  to 
comfort  the  State  Prisoners,  or  their 
relations,  I  shall  look  upon   as  given 
to  myself.    I  have  waited  with  some 
impatience    to    see    a     Subscription 
opened  in  London  for  this  purpose. 
And  unless  it  be  done,  the  sufferers 
will  at  any  rate,  know  that  they  have 
nobody  to  thank.     For  my  own  part, 
it  is,  at  present,  quite  uncertain  what 
means  I   shall  have  at  my  disposal. 
But,  I  know,   that  I  shall  have   my 
liberty,  and  full  scope  for  my  industry, 
untaxed  and   untithed.      So  will  my 
sons;  and  we  are  not  at  all  afraid  of 
having  some  little  matter,  which  great 
frugality    will    enable  us  to    spare; 
and,   next,    after    those  who   imme- 
diately depend  upon  us  for  food  and 
raiment,    the    persons   suffering  un- 
der the   above-mentioned   acts  have 
a  claim  upon  us;  and,  as  our  means 
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shall   enable  us,  we  will  afford  them 
and  their  relations  succour.      There- 
fore, I  hope,  that  none  of  these  parties 
will   neglect   to  comply  with  mv  re- 
quest in  forwarding  their  statements  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned.     I  see 
by  the  London  papers,  that  Mr.  Ben- 
bow  of  Manchester,  is  imprisoned  un- 
der the   Absolute-po  ver-of-imprison- 
ment  Act.   I  know  Mr.BENBOW  to  bean 
honest,  zealous,  loyal  little  fellow.  So 
far  from  his  being  disposed  to  any  acts 
of  treason,  I  know  thnt  he  was  gohig' 
to  l^ord  Sidmouth  to  state  to  him  the 
real  situation  of  the  poor  in  Lancashire^ 
and  to  beseech  him  \o  do  something  to 
cherr  them  and  to  pr  vent  their  being; 
thrown    into  confusion  by  despair.     I 
myself  advised  him  not  to  go,  know- 
iufit    that   it    would   be   useless.      Mr. 
Benbdw  is  not  a  married   man,   I  be- 
lieve ;  buf,  he  may  have  an  aged  father 
or  mother;  and  if  that  aged  parent, 
or  any   fiiend   of   Mr.  Benbow,   will 
write    to   me,   and   tell   me    how   the 
money  is  to  be  conveyed,  I  will  take 
care  that  he,  or  his  parent,  or  friend, 
for  him,  shall  receive  twenty  guineas, 
Mr,  Knight  of  Manchester  also  is,  it 
s(^ems,   in  prison.     1  shall  be  glad   to 
hear  from  any  relation,  or  friend,  of 
his ;  and  to  know  whether  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  them,  in  any  way,  or  to 
Mr.  Knight  himself.     These  worthy 
men    I   look    upon    as  having  a  claim 
upon  me  for  anything  that    1  can  do 
for  there,  even  though   iijconvenience 
and  some  degree   of  suffering  should 
'hereby  be  produced  to  myself  and  my 
family.     1  myself  am  in  safety,  thanks 
to  this    wise  government    and    brave 
people;  but,  1  never  can  think,  that  f* 
am  not  bound  to  feel  for,  and  to  assist 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  those  oC 
my  countrymen,  who  have  fallen  with- 
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in  that  graf5p,  from  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape.  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  unfeeling,  and  even  as  cri- 
minal, if  I  were  to  enjoy  any  thing  be- 
yond mere  necessaries,  while  they  and 
their  wives  and  children  are  in  want 
and  misery. 

For  these  reasons  I  most  earnestly  beg 
them  to  make  known  to  me  their  situa- 
tions, in   the  manner  before   pointed 
out.     Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  cdlect 
the  facts  now,  while  all  the  parties  are 
alive,     SojTie  of  these  poor  souls  will, 
I  dare  say,  die  in  prison ;  but,  by  hav- 
ing their  names  and    all  the    circum- 
stances on   record,   we  shall,  at  any 
time,  be  able  to  bring  their  cases  for- 
ward, and  to  obtain  justice,  one  day 
or  other,  on  any  one,  who  may  have 
acted  illegally  towards  them.      The 
statements  will  all  remain  safe  in  my 
possession,  to  be  brought  forth  when- 
ever  the  proper  time  shall  arrive  ;  and, 
if  I  should  not  then  be  alive,  my  sons, 
or  one  of  them,  1  dare  say,  will ;  and, 
I  trust,  that  neither   of  them  will  fail 
to  act  as  their  father  would  have  acted. 
The  writers  of  the  several  statements 
may  rely  upcti  their  names  not  being 
made  public.  Their  papers  will  all  reach 
me  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it.  I  willarrange  them  all 
properly,  and  will  prepare  the  several 
cases  for  being  brought  forward  when 
the  time  for  doing  it  shall  arrive.    The 
statements  should  mention  the  names, 
not   only   of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned  in  doing  the  things  above- 
mentioned,  but  also  the  names  of  any 
persecuting  individuals ,  who  may  have 

aided  or  encouraged  men  in  any  op- 
pressive acts.  The  importance  of  col- 
lecting and  preserving  these  facts  is  so 
obvious,  that  1  will  not  suppose  it  ne- 


cessary to  say  any  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Another  branch   of  information   is 
also  to  be  attended  to  :  that  is,  the 
conduct  of  the  several  Benches  of  Ma- 
gistrates, or  of  particular  Magistrates, 
with  regard  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  Cir- 
cular.    It  will  be  valuable  for  us  to 
possess  the  Speeches  of  Chairmen  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  their  Charges  to 
Grand  Juries,  upon  the  subject  of  that 
Circular.     If  these  be  inserted  in  Pro- 
vincial Papers,  they  may  be  forwarded 
to  my  Publisher.     Otherwise  sketches 
of  them  may  be  sent  in  writing.     Be« 
sides  these,  it  will  be  desirable  to  pos- 
sess the  names  and  place  of  abode  of 
any  individuals,  who,  by  the  turning 
off  of  tradesmen,  workmen,  or  by  any 
other  acts,  have  shown,  or  shall  show, 
themselves  to  be  persecutors  of   the 
People,  and  aiders  and  abettors  of  th6 
Boroughmongers. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
any  one,  who  would  forward  to  me^ 
through  the  same  channel,  the  Christ 
ian  and  Surnames    of  all  those  per 


sons,  who  have   been   Governors  anc 

Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  anc 

of  the  East  India  Company  since  thi 

year   179^  ;  and,   if  possible,   of  al 

those  who  have  been  array  Contractor 

since  that  period.     These  will  be  ne 

cessary    to    a   true   history  of  thes 

times;  and,  I  pledge  my  self  to  give  thee 

^all  their  suitable  place  in  that  historj 

And  now,  my  good  Boroughmongers 

in  returning  from  this  lortg  digression 

let  me  ask  you  what  you  flatter  youi 

selves  will  be  7/our  lot  at  the  conclu 

sion  of  the  grand  drama?     You   wi 

retort,  perhaps,  and  ask  me,  zchal 

think  it  will  he?     To  which  I  answ^ 

that  I  cannot   precisely   say,   what 

will  be  5  but  that  I  do  really  beliei 
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it  will  be  rather  ^*  unsatisfactory,^^ 
You  must  efface  all  traces  of  recol- 
lection from  the  mind  of  the  People 
of  England  before  yoa  can  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  Yon  have  been  the  cause 
of  more  misery  than  svrord  or  pesti- 
lence ever  produced.  I  looked  upon 
the  lightening,  on  board  i\\Q  Importer, 
which  threatened  us  all  with  jnstant 
death,  as  more  kind  and  friendly  to- 
wards us,  than  you  have  been,  and 
are,  towards  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, which  was  once  so  happy,  and  is 
now  so  miserable.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle dislinclion  to  be  made  between 
you.  There  are  some  of  you  who 
play  the  farce  of  pretending  to  disap- 
prove of  the  present  state  of  coer- 
cion. But,  how  can  you  disapprove 
jof  the  Act  of  Power  of  Imprison- 
ment, while  you  hold  boroughs?  You 
must  be  hypocrites  in  this  respect ; 
for,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the 
boroughs  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  an  army  such  as  now  exists, 
and  without  the  absolute  power  of 
imprisonment,  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
somebody.  It  was  not  main  force 
that  you  had  to  dread;  not  open  in- 
surrection ;  not  open  battle  in  arms ; 
but,  it  was  the  force  of  argument,  ithe 
powers  of  reasoning,  the  operations 
of  the  mind  of  the  nation.  These 
Were  what  you  had  to  dread;  and 
these  were  all  advancing  against  you 
so  fast ;  they  were  surrounding  you 
on  every  side,  and  circumventing  you 
in  every  root,  with  such  force,  that 
you  could  not  have  stood  another 
iyear,  without  the  recerit  measures. 
This  you  saw  very  clearly  ;  and,  there- 
fore, for  unif  of  you  to  pretend  to 
disapprove  of  those  measures  must  be 
clown  right  hypocrisy,  unless  your 
^Jisapprofal    had    been   accompaivied 


with  an  offer  to  surrender  your  bo- 
roughs.  When  I  hear  the  Russells 
and  Bennets,  at  the  Westminster 
Dinner,  professing  their  abhorrence 
of  the  recently  passed  Acts  of  Par- 
liament; when  1  hear  them  exclaim- 
ing against  Gags,  I  should  like  to  ask 
them,  whether  they  are  ready  to  ap- 
prove of  the  giving  up  of  the  bo. 
roughs?  Whether  they  are  ready  to 
rely  solely  upon  the  unbought  voice  of 
electors  for  their  seats  in  parliament  ? 
Whether  they  are,  in  short,  ready  to 
vote  for  a  law,  which  shall  give  to 
every  man  a  \oie  who  pays  a  tax  ? 
Whether  they  are  ready  to  vote,  Sic- 
tually  vote,  for  a  law,  that  shall  leave 
the  Nobility  nothing  but  what  really 
belongs  to  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
hereditary  legislatorship,  and  that 
shall  give  up  the  Common's  House  to 
the  fair  and  impartial  race  of  integrity, 
and  talent?  I  should  like  to  put  this 
question  to  them;  and,  if  they  an- 
swered that  they  were  ready  to  do 
all  this,  I,  on  my  part,  sUould  be 
ready  to  confess,  that  1  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  1  Oh,  no !  This  is 
not  what  they  mean.  They  merely 
mean  to  make  the  People  believe, 
that  they  w^sh  for  what  the  people 
wish  for ;  and  this  we  have  a  right  to 
conclude  against  every  one  who  talfcs 
about  being  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  and  who  still  holds  a  bo- 
rough; for,  indeed,  what  can  be  more 
ridiculous,  than  to  profess  an  indig- 
nation against  robbery,  while  the  party 
has  not  only  a  part  of  the  stolen  goods 
in  his  possession,  but  while  he  perse- 
veres in  keeping  it  ?  ''  Restitution,  or 
*'  Damnation,'^  is  the  maxim  of  the 
Catholic  Priests  in  the  taking  of  the 
confessions  of  thieves  and  fraudulent 
persons.      But,   these  repentant   Bo- 
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roiiglimongers  seem  to  expect  to  se- 
cure their  salvation  without  making 
restitution.  They  will  be  deceived  ; 
for  now-a-days,  there  is  not  a  singl'- 
man  in  all  England  who  does  not  well 
know,  that  it  is  the  borough  system 
i;i  which  the  nation  owes  all  its 
miseries. 

Is  it  possible,  that  such  a  nation  can 
have  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  with- 
out  a  cause  ?     What  is  it  that  has  pro- 
duced   that  uiM versa!    beggary,     that 
starvation,  those  suicides  and  untime- 
ly  deaths,   those    innumerable   thefts 
and  murderSy  which    now  afflict   and 
disgrace  the  land  ?     It  is  the  poverty 
of  the  great  mass  of   the  people;  this 
has  been  produced  by  the  taxes ;  these 
are  demanded   by  the   Army  and  the 
Debt;  and  these  have  been  created  by 
your  influence.     You,  therefore,  have 
been  the  real  cause  of  all  the  calami- 
ties ;  and  this  is  now  as  well  known 
and  understood  as   the   cause  of  the 
blood  proceeding  from  a  cut  by  a  knife, 
It  is  clear  io  every  man,   that,   if  the 
^jeople  had  been    fully  and   fairly  re- 
presented,  this  Army   and  this  Debt 
would  not  now  have  existed.     There 
was  no  motive,   other  than  that  of  se- 
curing your  power  for  any  of  the  wars 
<of  the  last  56  years.     This   country, 
America,  must  have  become  indepen- 
dent in  the  course  of  ages,  but,  it  was 
your  oppressions  that  accelerated  the 
€vent;  and   which   thereby  produced 
H  new  power  in  the  world  to  face  Eng- 
land upon  the  seas.     Taxation  with- 
put  representation  was  what  you  then 
contended   for ;  and   it   is   what  you 
contend  for  now.     We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the   old  quarrel  with   you, 
and  you  are  endeavouring,  for  the  first 
^iroe,  during  profound  peace,  to  defeat 


us  by  a  suspension  of  all  the  remain- 
ing liberties  of  the  country. 

in   this   country,    there  are   men, 
heartily  devoted  to  our  cause,   who, 
ncjverthejess,  despair.     But  these  men 
do   not  perceive  the  novelty  of  your 
situation.     They  say,  that /ormer  ef- 
forts against  you  have  3.\\  failed.    This 
is  not  correct.    The  efforts  against  you 
in  this  country  did  not  fail.     Besides, 
though  men  have  written  and  talked^ 
for  a  great  many  years  past,   against 
you,    when  did  they   write,    or  talk, 
with  such  effect  as   of  late  ?     When 
were  there  eloquent  and  well-inform- 
ed men   l)efore  rising  up   in   crowds 
amongst  the  people  themselves,  with- 
out  any   participation  of  those  who 
call  themselves  the  ''  Higher  Or ders^'f 
When  did  a  million  and  a  half  of  men 
before  petition  for  a  Reform,  and  trace. 
in  their  petitions,  all  their  calamities 
io  this  source  ?     When,  before^  wert 
yon  compelled  to  resort  to  measares, 
such  as  are  now  in  force,  in  order  ic 
stifle  the  voice  of  the  People  ?     Whet 
did  the  Parliament  before  pass  law 
upon  such  Reports  ?     When  was  th( 
press  before  subjected  to  any  thing  &( 
near  to   direct  Bourbon  Censorship'- 
When  was  the  Parliamept  before  com 
pelled  to  issue  Exchequer  Bills  in  ai( 
of    the    Poors-Rates?     When     wer< 
there,  before^  a  Debt  requiring  44  mi| 
lions  annually  to  pay  the  interest,  ant 
an  Army  in   time   of  peace  requiring 
nearly  20  millions  more  annually,  witl 
a  revenue  falling  short  of  40  millions 
and  daily  decreasing  ? 

These  are  all  novelties  in  your  situ 
ation.  They  are  all  so  many  cvf 
cumstances  hostile  to  you,  an^i,  <?. 
couxse,  favourable  to  the  People,  wh 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  remai 
tranquil  for  a  year  or  two,  and  U 
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you  proceed.  The  thing  will  cure 
itself.  Corruption  will  eat  out  Cor- 
ruption. One  class  after  another  will 
fall  into  misery,  'till,  in  a  short  time, 
the  state  of  things  will  be  such  as  for 
it  to  be  impossible  to  hold  the  system 
together.  Those,  who,  from  folly,  or 
false  pride,  n'ow  hang  on  to  your 
skirts,  will  be  shaken  off,  or,  rather, 
they  will  drop  off  from  their  feeble- 
ness. Yoa  will  daily  iind,  that  such 
persons  begin  to  discover,  that  they 
have  been  sacrificed  for  your  sakes 
only  and  that  of  your  associates,  the 
fundholders,  contractors,  and  loan- 
jobbers.  'Till,  at  last,  you  will  have 
nobody  but  yourselves,  and  those 
whom  you  are  able  to  fur  chase,  to 
support  your  cause.  In  short,  the 
question  still  is,  whether  you  can 
carry  on  your  system  after  the  Fund- 
ing System  is  destroyed ;  for  the 
time  of  its  destruction  must  come. 
This  is  the  question ;  and,  to  know 
how  this  question  is  to  be  decided, 
there  only  wants  time  ;  and  that,  too, 
no  very  long  time. 

There  are  some  men,  in  America, 
and  great  numbers,  too,  who,  from 
father  to  son,  have  always  been  what 
is  called  friends  of  England,  These 
men,  from  a  spirit  natural  to  every 
opposition,  have  constantly  con- 
founded the  English  Government  with 
the  English  Nation,  The  whole  put 
together,  they  have  called^/t^/an«/. 
Their  opponents  have  also  fallen  into 
a  like  confusion  of  ideas.  The  for- 
mer have  contended  that  all  was 
always  right  in  England;  and  the 
latter  the  contrary.  But,  there  has, 
of  late,  been  a  great  change  in  the 
language  of  the  former.  Loose  com- 
plaints  and  invectives  had  no  weight 


with  them.      They  easily  reconciled 
their  minds  to  Acts,  however  severe," 
against   "  the  friends  of  Bonaparte;'**' 
against  ''Jacobins  and  .df the  is  ts.''  But, 
nowy   when  they  kno.v  that  Napoleon 
is    a    captive    in    pur   hands;    now, 
when  we  have  put  an  end  to  all  war 
and  all    danger  of   var;    now,  when 
we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world; 
now,     to    see    the    present    system' 
adopted,   a  thoi;sand  times  more  se- 
vere than  at  any  period  of  war;  now^ 
when   it  is  qnit^  impossible  for  any 
man   to  pretend,    that  we  have  one 
grain  of  freedom  left ;   or  that   it  is 
probable  that  a  time  will  ever  come 
for  the  restoration   of  our  freedom; 
now,    when   (he    Ministers  have  the" 
absolute    power    of    punishing    and 
when   even  tke  inferior  Magistrates 
have  a  like  power,  without  any  trial 
at  all,  to  say  nothing  about  trial  hy 
jury;  NOW,  these  men,  hereditarily 
the  obstinate  defenders  of  all  the  acts 
of  the  English  government,    behold 
these  things,   and   when   they,    who 
are  generally  by  nature  compassion- 
ate,  see,   in  the   proceedings  of  the 
Parliament    itself,      the    undeniable 
proofs  of  the  people  of  their  favourite 
England  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
misery  such  as  never  before  afflicted 
the  heart  of  humanity ;  NOW,  these 
men  begin  to  confess,   that  there  is 
SOMETHING  AMISS  !     They  are 
loath    to    join   their    adversaries  in 
condemning  you;  but,   at   the  least, 
they    cease   to    defend    you.       They 
keep  silence,  shrug  up  their  shoulders, 
hope  that  the  calamity  and  disgrace 
are  but  temporary  ;  but,  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  repent  of  ever  having 
been    your    friends     and    eulogists. 
This  is  the  commeDcement  of  a  most 
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material  change  in  this  important 
part  of  the  world,  vhich  has  its  in- 
fluence on  every  other  part,  and 
which  change  is  precisely  of  the  same 
sort  as  that,  which  is  going  on  at  this 
moment  amongst  the  good  men,  in 
England  itself,  who  have  confounded 
your  interests  with  those  oi the  King  and 
the  People,  who  have  hitherto  thought 
that  loyalty  and  love  of  country  con- 
sisted in  those  principles  and  acts, 
which  really  had  for  their  object  and 
end  solely  your  exclusive  benefit  and 
aggrandizement. 

Thus,  as  your  pecuniary  means  will 
decrease,  your  friends  will  also   de- 
crease, and  you  will  find  your  trou- 
bles  and   your  dangeris   daily   grow 
upon  you,  until  the  day  will  arrive, 
when  you  will  have  reason  to  repent, 
that  you  did  not,  in  time,  yield  that 
which   never  was   your   own.      The 
Reformers  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  with  patience.     Abote  all  things 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  cajoled 
into    any  acquiescence  in   what  are 
called  moderate  Reforms.     Not  to  be 
deceived  by  [specious,  high-sounding 
talk  from  those  who  do  nothing.     Not 
to  be  the  tools  of  the  tools  of  artful 
pretenders  to  public-spirit.   Let  them 
watch  the  actions  of  men.     Let  them 
keep  their  eye  upon  what  men  do, 
and  not  lend  their  ear  to  what  they 


say.  Let  them  »ee  who  it  is  that  si«c- 
cours  the  Prisoners  and  their  farnilies, 
and  who  brings  forward  their  cases  in 
a  plain  and  bold  manner,  and  causes 
them  to  be  put  upon  record ;  and  let 
them  not  give  their  honest  and  cre- 
dulous hearts  to  the  utterers  of  big 
words  about  oppression  and  tyranny, 
who,  in  quitting  the  forum,  retire  to 
the  fives-court  in  Bond-street,  to  the 
Gaming  Houses  a  little  lower  down, 
or  to  the  jovial  Fox-chase,  or  Shoot- 
ing Party,  while  the  poor  sufferers 
are  pining  out  their  souls  in  a  jail, 
without  knowing  the  cause  of  their 
imprisonment,  or  being  able  to  guess 
at  the  time  of  their  deliverance. 

Let  the  People  act  thus,  an  d  lie 
quieily  upon  their  oars.  Let  them 
join  in  no  sham  fFhig  meetings  ;  give 
their  sanction  to  none  of  those,  who 
would  slacken  the  cords  ill  order  to 
take  a  fresh  purchase  and  bind  them 
up  for  ever.  Let  them  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  every  one,  who  talks  of 
any  thing  short  of  annual  parliaments 
and  a  vote  for  every  sane  mad  twenty 
one  years  of  age.  Let  thera  yield  not 
one  jot  of  their  rights,  and  to  them,  to 
you,  and  to  all  parties,  complete  jus- 
tice will  bo  done  in  a  vei*y  very  few 
years. 

W.  COBBETT. 
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A  inSTORY 

OF 

THE  LAST  HUNDRED  DAYS  OF 
ENGLISH  FREEDOM, 

Ending  with  the  Passing  of  the  Abso- 

lute-Poiver-of'Imprisonment    Act,    in 

the  Month  of  March,   1817. 

addressed  to 

Mr.  Joun  Goldsmith,  of  Hamble- 

BON,   AND  Mr.  Richard  Hinxman, 

OF  Chilling, 

WHO  \VfiRE 

The  Chairman  and  Seconder  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  People  of  Hampshire 
on  Portsdown  Hill,  in  the  Month  of 
February  1817,  to  Petition  for  a 
Redress  of  Grievances,  and  for  a  Re- 
form in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament. 

LETTER  IV. 

On  the  Extraordinary  Conduct  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett^  during  the 
last  Winter — on  his  Motion  for  a 
Committee — and  on   his    Speech 

.  at  the  Westminster  Dinner,   on 
the  23d  of  May  last. 

North  Haniiistend,  L,nng  Tslmid, 
July  «3,  1817. 

Ay  Worthy  and  Beloved  Friends, 

In  my  last  I  treated  of  what 
Massed  in  the  Parliament  at  its 
fening  in  January  last.  It  was 
tiy  intention,  in  this  Letter,  to  go 
ato  the  history  of  the  proceedings 


of  the  Green- Bag  Committee;  but, 
upon  reflection,  I  choose  rather, 
first  to  examine,  a  little,  the  mys- 
terious    part,    which    our    great 
Leader,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
acted  upon  that  memorable  occa- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  pursuing  of  this 
course,  I  am,  in  a  greater  mea- 
sure,  determined  by  the  account 
which  has  readied  me  of  his  mo^ 
lion  on  the  subject  of  Reform  of  the 
20th  of  May  last,  and  which  mo- 
tion was  precisely  tho  thing  which 
the  Reformers  disliked, and  against 
which  they  have  unitbrmly  pro- 
tested for  years  past,  and  of  which 
I  shall  speak  more  fully  by-and- 

And  here  let  me  observe,  that 
the  past  conduct  of  no  man,  how- 
ever meritorious,  ought,  for  one 
moment,  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  good  of  our  country.  It 
is  our  duty  to  examine  freely  the 
acts  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  as  tVell 
as  the  acts  of  Castlereagh  himself. 
Indeed,  the  plain  truth  is  this, 
that  a  clear  statement  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis,  during 
the  last  winter,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  rescue  the  character  of 
all  the  Reformers  from  the  charge 
of  folly  approaching  to  madness. 
And,  it  now  plainly  comes  to  this  : 
either  he  does  not  belong  to  us,  or  we 
are  the  most  inconsistent  of  human 
beings,  and  our  prayers  are  worthy 
of  not  the  smallest  degree  of  at* 
tention. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  ten 
thousand  calumnies,  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  will  giv^ 
rise  to.     I  am  aware,  that  I  sha|l 

A  J. 
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be  accused  of  dipping  my  pen  in 
poison  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound 
on  the  man,  whose  services  to  his 
country  I  have  so  often  extolled. 
And,  thou^li  it  be  my  intention  to 
inflict  no  wound  ;   though  I  shall 
have  the  most  respectful  and  most 
-kind    feelings  towards   ihe  indi- 
vidual  constantly    in  mj   heart; 
though  I  shall  say  not  one  word, 
which  truth,   which  the  good  of 
my  country,  and  which  justice  to 
my  own  character,  do  not  all  im- 
periously call  for;  though  I  shall 
deny  myself  every  aid  that  I  might 
derive  from  private  communica- 
tions ;  though  nothing  which  has 
passedbetween  Sir  Francis  and  me, 
or  others. privateli/^shdiW  be  brought 
in  to  enforce  any  thing  that  I  may 
have  to  say  ;  still  I  am  aware  that 
I    shall   be    charged   with    every 
thing  that  the  tongue  of  calumny 
can  utter.     But,   even  this  shall 
never  induce    me   to  imitate  the 
example,  which,  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  majority  of  mankind,  would 
fully  justiiy  me  in  making  public 
all  that  has  ever  passed  between 
us. 

I  will  resort  to  the  statement  of 
no  facL9^  which  are  not  already 
well  known  to  numerous  persons, 
and  which  the  public  iiaight  not 
Lave  known  as  well  as  L  i  shall 
very  clearly,  or,  at  least,  as  dearly 
as  i  am  able,  give  asi  sccouist  of 
this  gentl€man''''s  condssct^  dorixig 
the  time  that  I  Imve  mesitioned; 
and  I  fihaii  inqtsire  very  i[^ee!l5' 
into  tlip  molities  ior  tiiai  i©®'iS-iiacto 

That  I.  haiVQ  a  rigM  to  4a  ihw  is 
evidcatj  nmd  I  tMnk  il  will  -smmn 
appear,  ih-dii  it  is  saht^  sm  w^  as 
a  ri^ht.  It  is  a  d!Si^.y  taowairi^s  ■my- 
self^ hiiU  wkiat  is  iSalj  cs^sTpsred 
with  the  d^ij^  wMc^  i  &wq  aay 

more  particcfer  aaaamf-r  to  iltc^se 
millions  of  ei-eiR,  ^vho  Itti'*  e  werxdi 


thfir  attachment  to  me  by  every 
iMark  witiiin  their  power!  But, 
here  again  will  come  the  old 
charg<  of  my  "  inconsistency,''^ 
My  ''' change  of  opinion''^  will  be 

blazoned     forth.       What 

?      The 


again 


chan 


o-fi 


change  is 


not  in 


7nf/  opimon,  but,  as  I  shall  show, 
ill    ihe    conduct    of   the    person 
spoken  of.     Othello,  in  one  act 
of  the  play,  praises  [ago  for  his 
honesty,  fidelity,  and  knowledge  ; 
but,  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  he 
exclaims  :    "  perfidious,   damned 
Iago  r*       No     critic    has     ever 
thought  of  accusing  Othello  of 
either  inconsistence/    or   injustice. 
The  Merchant,  who,  to  day,  con- 
fides the  keeping  of   his  strong 
box  to  his  Clerk,  and  who,  to- 
morrow, accuses  him  of  theft  and 
pursues   him  to  the  gallows,    is 
never  Siccused  of  inconsistency.     It 
was  Iago  who  was  inconsistent ; 
it  is  the  Clerk  who  is  inconsistent ; 
and  not  Othello  and  the  Merchant. 
Besides,    it    is   not   my  inten- 
tion to  deal  in  accusations  against 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.    I  impute  to 
him    no    crimes;    I   charge   him 
with    no     perfidy;     I    insinuate 
nothing  foul  against  him.      Wis 
conduct  I  impute  to  those  weak- 
messes    in    man's    nature,   which 
the  far  greater  part  of  mankind 
will  be    ready  to    excuse;    but, 
those  weaSsQfssee  must  be  stated, 
lOtr  f be  character  of  Relbrai  and  of 
tjie  M;eibfme3rs  must  he  blackened, 
wliick  b-tter,  Bat«ire  as  we!!  as 
Feajssas  €23?  al©5iti  m  my  fiearfe  and 
tell  me^  diatj  if  I  iiave  the  |K>wer 

mUsL  Ifcs^so^er,  say  dl^ed;  ai€0 
z^  €•«  mimce  Sir  l^s^ncis  im  reliira 
t'&  Hie  «3M  fat&^  Ke  Ixas  %-»» 
jE&etass  i^ssg^^^^  aBy  '^sikm  of  niyi 
^©(®«1  -^mm  ^s  far  a«  re^^ds  hi* 
t^nesi%'  ^i^-d  tias  lowe  of  the  liher^ 
■i:i&5  'o€  Ms  cois^try-    ft  is  erf  hk\ 


unifi 
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his  jealousies  and  of  his  envies^  of 
which    I    complain;    and    of  all 
these  a  man  may,  by  an  effort 
of  which    any  man    is    capable, 
easily  cure  himself. 

The  "  good  of  the  cause^''  I  shall, 
l)y  some,  be  told,  demands  silence 
I  and  oblivion;   that  the  common 
enemy  will  be  pleased  to  see  this 
disunion.      But  the  disunion   has 
taken  place^  and,  this  was  known 
to  the  Boroughmoiigers,  and  this 
it  was  that  rendered  them  bold. 
So   that    the   question   is   simply 
this :  shall  the  cause  of  the  Peo- 
ple be  sacrificed  to  the  whims,  or 
the  indecision,  or  the  jealousies, 
or  the  envies,  or  any  other  of  the 
weaknesses  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
or  shall  it  not?  I  answer  in  the 
negative;  and  upon  that  ground 
I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  during  the  last  winter. 

It  is  very  notorious,  that  the 
^Reformers  looked  up  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  as  the  man  who  was 
to  be  the  great  advocate  of  their 
cause  in  parliament.     Indeed,  the 
calls,  which  he  had  been  making 
upon   the    People^    for    so    many 
years,  to  come  forward  in  a  hodi/^ 
naturally  led    to    the    universal 
opinion,   that  he  would  be  trans- 
ported with  joy,  when  he  found, 
that  they  had  actually  come  for- 
ward in  far  greater  numbers  and 
with   demonstrations    of  greater 
iknowledge,    zral    and  resolution 
ithan  he  ever  could  have  anticipat- 
ed.    Strange  to  say,  the  reverse 
was  the  fact,  and  that  in  the  pre- 
cise degree,  that  he  perceived  the 
People  to  wax  warm,  he  appeared 
|to  wax  cold;   and  to  see  nothing 
but  obstacles   in   the   pursuit   of 
that,  fa  the  full   accomplishment 
'c^which  he  had  always  declared, 
^ihat  nothing  but  the  hearty  and 
inaniffious  good  will  of  the  Peo- 
3fe  was  wanting.     While  all  was 
i^fe  and  hope  amongst  the  lie- 


formers^  he  remained  as  it  were 
entombed  at  Brighthelmstone  anc^ 
at  Hastings,  amidst  a  circle  of  that 
very  Standing  Army,  the  bare  ap- 
pearance of  which  one  would  have 
thought  was  enough  to  blast  his 
sight. 

There  he  remained  until  late  in 
December,   or,    rather,    early  in 
January ;  while  millions  of  men 
were    anxiously    looking,     from 
every  corner  of  the  country,  to 
know  what  he  meant  to  do,  and 
how  he  meant  to  proceed  in  bring- 
ing forward  their  cause  to  a  de- 
cision.     People   were  surprized, 
that  no  Meeting  took  place  in  West* 
minster.       What!    Palace  Yard, 
which  had  been  the  very  focus  of 
Reform,  and  which  had  been  send* 
iug  forth  its  burning  rays  so  long, 
NOW,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation  was  in  a  blaze,  to  become 
dead  and  cold  as  a  horse-pond! 
The  holding  up  of  his  finger  would 
have  produced  a  Meeting  at  West- 
minster.     And  yet   no    Meeting 
took  place,  though  it  was  very 
eagerly  called  for  by  many  most 
respectable  persons,  and  though 
an  occasion  loudly  called  for  it, 
independent  of  the  cause  of  Re- 
form ;  namely,  the  imprisonment 
of  my  LoRp  Cochrane.     It  was 
anxiously  desired,  that  a  public 
Meeting,  and  not  one  at  a  Tavern^ 
should  have  taken  place  upon  tj^at 
occasion.     Preparations  were  ac- 
tually made  for  such  a  Meeting. 
Nay,  the  Requisition  for  it  was 
sent    to    the  High  Bailiff.     But, 
strange  to  tell,  the  Meeting  dwin- 
dled into  a  Tavern  size  b/the  re- 
fusal of  Sir  Francis  to  attend  it^ 
This  fact  soon  became  public,  and 
a   most    injurious    effect   it  had, 
Lord€ochrane  had  acquired  great 
and   well-founded  popularity  for 
liis   most   manly  conduct   at    the 
London   Tavern,    when  he  blew 
the  sinecure-soup  project  into  air, 

A^2 
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The  real  causes  of  his  sufferings 
were  now  become  known  to  every 
man  ;  and  his  gylhmt  perseverance 
and  disregard  of  sufl'eri^ig  had 
gained  him  tvonderful  applause. 
The  FennT/l^ubscr/ption  set  on  foot 
to  pay  his  fine  had  excited  an  en- 
tliusiasm  that  never  was  surpassed, 
anJ  in  which  all  rank?,  except 
tax-eaters,  participated  There 
was  never  such  a  Meeting  in  West- 
minster as  that  would  have  been. 
And,  was  it  patriotic  in  Sir  Fran- 
cis to  prevent  that  Meeting  ? 
Would  his  popularity  have  suffer- 
ed because  another  man  received 
marks  of  popularity  ? 

When  Sir  Francis  came  to  Lon- 
don early  in  January,  then^  at  any 
rale,  we  expected  to  learii  what 
were  his  precise   intentions.     In 
this,   however,   we    were    disap- 
pointed ;  though  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  believe,  that  he  would 
not,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session^ 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  a  Reform.     The  idea 
of  a  motion,  for  the  dozenth  time, 
for  a  Committee  to  enquire  «&ow^ 
the  necessity  oj   a   Reform^  was 
scouted  by  us  all,  not  only  as  ri- 
diculous in  itself,  but  as  manifest- 
ly deceptions  and  mischievous  in  its 
tendency.     But,  of  this  more  by 
and  by.  We  could  have  no  doubt, 
that  a    Bill  was  intended;    and, 
though   we  had  great  reason  to 
complain    of  the  sluggishness  of 
our  Chief,  none  of  us  doubted,  aB 
yet,  that  he  would,  in  the  distinct 
terms  of  a  Bill,  move  for  what  we 
wanted,  and  what  we  were  pray- 
ing for.     It  was  not  more  long 
speeches  that  we  wanted.     It  was 
something  to  the  point ;  something 
that  we  might  rally  round  'till  we 
obtained  our  object. 

There  was,  at  the  period  now 
alluded  to,  a  degree  of  hope  and 
of  euttusiasm,  prevailing,  such  as 
)iad  a«ver  beforo  bs^o  witnessed. 


Like  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  Sir 
Francis^  appeared   untouched    by 
the    blaze   of   public    spirit    that 
shone  around  him,  and  the  ardour 
of  which  was  all  directed  towards 
himself   He  appeared  like  a  lover, 
who  hi^d  passed  the  honey-moon; 
or,  rather  like  Vainlove,  in  one 
of   Congreve's    Plays,  who,  as 
another  character  terms  it,  delight- 
ed in  springing  the  covey ^  and  then 
abandoning  the  sport ;  for,  instead 
of  being  at  his  house  in  London  to 
answer   the   numerous   eager  in- 
quiries of  zealous  and  honest  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  he 
was,   we   were   told,    hunting  in 
Surrey  with  the  hounds  of  Maber- 
ly,  the  ARMY  TAYLOR !     This 
circumstance  alone,  which  I  found 
to    have  been   truly   stated,   was 
enough  to  excite  suspicion;  and, 
it   did  excite,  in  my  mind,  very 
strong  suspicions;    or,  rather,  it 
confirmed  those  suspicions,  which 
(for    reasons    by   and    by  to   be 
stated)  I  had  conceived  before  h« 
came  to  London. 

As  the  day  for  opening  the  Par- 
liament   approached,    his     housej 
was,  of  course,  more  and  more  re-l 
sorted  to  by  Reformers  from  ar 
parts  of  the  country;    and,  this 
was  precisely  the  time,  these  mo- 
mentous days  were  precisely  thos< 
days,  which  he  selected  ^or  spend 
ing  in  Leicestershire  a  fox-himt 
ing!     Why!  I  loved  the  countr 
and  hated  London  quite  as  cordi 
ally   as    he  did.      I  could    hav 
written,  too,atBotley,justa3  wel 
as  in  London ;    but,  I  thought  i 
my   duty,   or,   rather,    I   though 
nothing  about  the  matter ;  I  fel 
that  I  could  not,  at  such  a  time,  b| 
absent  from  the  place  of  grand  rc' 
sort    without  committing    some 
thing  very  little  short  of  a  crim< 
If,  indeed,  he  had  been  fixed  i 
his  purpose  to  bring  in  the  Bil 
hi«  absence  mig^ht  have  been  pr! 
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dent  to  avoid  solicitations  on  the 
other  side.  But,  the  real  motive 
of  so  perfectly  voluntary  an  ab 
fionce  becunie  but  too  apparent  iii 
the  sequel :  that  is  to  say,  to 
avoid  our  importunities  to  keep 
up  to  the  mark  of  our  wishes  ;  a 
niotiye  which  became  the  more 
obvious,  when.it  was  considered, 
that  he  had  left  his  Son,  whose 
illness  had  'till  then  been  the  os- 
tensilde  cause  of  his  absence,  and 
had  also  left  all  his  family,  in  Sus- 
sex, while  he  took  his  line  of 
inarch  to  the  North. 

The  day  of  the  Meeting-  of  Par- 
liament was  now  at  hand.  The 
Town  was  crowded  with  new  faces 
and  anxious  hearts  trom  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  He  being  ab- 
sent, and  no  one  being  able  to  tell 
when  he  would  return,  thehous(\s 
of  Major  Cartvvright  and  myself 
became  the  scenes  of  inquiry  and 
information.  In  answer  to  the 
eager  questions  about  Sir  Francis, 
we  held  out  a  confident  reliance 
jUpon  his  coming  in  time  to  carry 
down  the  Petitions  and  to  give 
his  Notice  to  move  for  leave,  to 
ibring  in  a  Bill.  The  Major  really 
expected  this,  and  though  1  did 
jnot,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  hold 
jout  hope  to  the  last  possible  mo 
;nient.  In  the  meanwhile  the  De- 
puties^ called  together  by  a  paper, 
signed  hy  Sir  Francis  hmself^mei^ 
icame  to  certain  resolutions  as  to 
what  sort  oj  a  Bill  it  ought  to  be ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  resolving, 
ithat  the?/  had  so  entire  a  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  Sir 
Prancis,  that  they  were  willing  to 
ieave  the  details  ot  the  bill  to  him. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  no 
lews  from  Leicestershire !  The 
i2ve  of  the  Parliament's  Meeting 
wrought  no  Sir  Francis!  Nay,  the 
(iiorning  brought  no  comfort;  no- 
hing  to  cheer  the  half-distracted 
rowds  of  bearers  of  Petitions,  who 


had  come  up  in  full  expectation  of 
being  received  by  him  with  open 
arms,  and  who  longed  even  for  a 
riii>ht  of  him.  In  this  state  of  things, 
and  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
niorning  of  the  day  of  opening,  I 
went  to  Major  Cartwi  ight's,  who 
had  about  a  dozen  of  the  bearers 
of  Petitions  in  the  room  with  him, 
and  who  had  told  them,  th()t  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Francis  saying  that  Ife  would  be 
with  him  that  morning,  and  that 
he,  the  Major,  expected  him  to  ar- 
rive every  minute.  ''  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  I  will  not  disguise  fix)m  these 
^'  gentlemen  my  real  opinion. 
•'  I  have,  for  some  weeks  sus- 
'*  pected,  and  I  have  told  i/ou 
"  n)y  suspicions,  that  Sir  Fran- 
"  cis  Burdett  will  not  give  Notice 
■'  of  a  Bill,  and  that  he  wilJ  make 
^'  no  great  and  bold  effort  in  our 
'^  cause.  And  I  do  not  now  be- 
"  lieve,  that  he  will  call  upon  you 
*•  to  day ;  I  do  not  believe,  that  he 
"  will  carry  down  any  Petitions 
''to-day;  I  do  not  belipve,  that 
''  he  will  make  any  stand  for  us  in 
"  the  House ;  and  I  advise  these 
"  gentlemen  to  carry  their  Peti- 
"  tiohs  to  LoRJD  Coon  rane,  who, 
''  I  have  authority  to  say,  will 
*'  give  Notice  of  a  Bill,  if  Sir  Fran- 
''  cis  does  not  " 

The  audience  were  astounded 
at  my  words.  Many  of  ih^in  had 
received  positive  instructions  to 
deliver  their  petitions  irdoihe  hands 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdeit  alone.  They 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  But,  at 
last,  as  many  of  them  as  could  be 
found,  assembled  at  Charing-Gross, 
in  the  manner  described  in  my  last 
letter  to  you,  and  proceeded  with 
their  Petitions  to  the  House  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  who,  as  I  have 
there  described,  was  carried  into 
Westminster  Hall  with  the  Bristol 
Petition  in  his  arms,  and  with  the 
resolution  in  his  mind  to  give  No- 
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iice  of  a  Bill,  if  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  did  not. 

Here  I  should  observe,  that  his 
Lordship,  who  is  timid  only  when 
there  is  no  real  danger^  and  bold 
only  when  there  is    real  danger^ 
for  a  long  time  resisted  our  impor- 
tunities to  give  Notice  of  a  Bill, 
chiefly  upon  the  ground,  that  it 
would  be  done  with  so  much  more 
and  so  much  better  effect  by  his 
colleague.      But,    answered    we, 
your  Lordship  is  convinced  that  it 
ought  to  be  done;  that  our  only 
chance  of  success,  at  this  time,  de- 
pends upon  this  one  act,  done  in  a 
bold  manner;  and  will  you  suffer 
the  cause  of  the  People  to  be  de- 
prived of  this  chance,  rather  than 
not  do  the   thing  yourself;    that 
People,  who  have  shown  so  much 
zeal  in  i/our  cause ;  who  have  re- 
sented so  boldly  all  your  wrongs ; 
who  have  been  ever  ready  to  stand 
by  you  to  the  last?    Does  your 
Lordship  think  it  just,  that  the 
cause  should  wait  the  good  plea- 
sure, the  leisure  hours,  or  the  whim 
of  any  man  living  ?   Do  you  think, 
that  the  thousands  of  men,  any  one 
of  whom  would  do  the  thing,  were 
they  in  Parliament,  as  ably  as  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  will  be  satisfied 
\vi  th  your  declining  to  do  it,  merely 
out  of  deference  to  him  ?  Do  you 
think,  that  the  People  of  West- 
minster, who  have  placed  it  in 
your  power  to  do  so  much  for  the 
country,  will  be  satisfied  with  your 
doing  nothing,  because  your  col- 
league will  do  nothing? 

His  Lordship  was  convinced, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it;  and, 
bow  he  came  not  to  do  it  remains 
to  be  explained,  and  forms  the  most 
curious  part  of  this  most  curious 
history.  When  my  Lord  Cochrane 
arived  in  the  House,  Sir  Francis 
was  there^  and  had  GIVEN  A  NO- 
TICE,  but,  of  what  sort  Lord 
Cochrane  could  oot,  probably,  dis- 


tinctly learn.   Sm  Francis,  who, 
as  [  had  predicted,  had  not  called 
upon  Major  Cartwright,  had  taken 
also  such  special  care  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  any  Reformer,  that 
he  actually  came  in  a  straight  line 
from  Leicestershire  to  the  door  of 
the  Honourable  House  in  a  post 
chaise y  and  passed  by  the  end  of 
New  Palace  Yard  just  at  the  time 
when  the  thousands  of  people  were 
carrying    Lord  Cochrane   to  the 
other  door  of  that  House!    He 
would  naturally  expect,  from  this 
indication,  that  his  Lordship  had 
been  chosen  to  occupy  his  place  as 
to  the  Bill,  about  which  we  were 
so  anxious ;  and,  before  his  Lord- 
ship, who,  on  account  of  the  crowd, 
moved  slowly,  could  arrive  and 
take  his  place,  he,   Sir  Francis, 
had  given  his  Notice  for  a  Com- 
mittee; that  is  to  say,  for  whaA  the 
French  call  a  parler  pour  parler, 
and  what  we  call  a  talk  for  talk 
sake;  or,  in  this  case,  for  a  giving 
the  thing ^^e  go-by !  When,  there- 
fore, Lord  Cochrane,  agreeably  to 
his   promise,   asked    Sir  Francis 
whether  he  was  about  to  give  his 
wo^zce,  the  latter  answered,  that  he 
had  given  it.     After  this  for  Lord 
Cochrane  to  give  ani/  Notice  upon 
the  same  subject,  would  have  been 
at  once  to  proclaim  a  division  be- 
tween them ;    and,  therefore,  he 
did  not  do  it. 


dP 


I  am  loath  to  call  this  acting  th 
part  of  the  dog  in  the  mctiiger;  an 
I  beg  of  you,  my  gooa  friends, 
who  have  been  as  great  admirers 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  as  any  in 
the  kingdom,  to  give  to  this  act 
the  most  mild  association  of  epi- 
thets and  terms  that  your  justice 
will  permit  you  to  employ.  But, 
willing  as  I  should  be  to  ^top 
short  of  direct  censure,  it  is  im- 
posssible  for  me,  without  first  di- 
vesting myself  of  all  feeling  for 
the  suffering  nation  and  its  cause, 
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to  speak  in  any  terms  sliort  of  di- 
rect  censure  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sir  Francis's  conduct  subsequent 
to  this  epoch. 

We  have  ^een,  in  former  letters, 
that  the  Prince's  Speech  had,  for 
its  main  object,  to  reprobate  the 
Reformeri^*   and    to    produce  new 
laws  to  put  them  down^  or,  at  least 
to  f educe  them  to  silence.    The  fol - 
lowing  words,  at  the  close  of  thp 
speech,  could  leave  no  doubt   of 
this  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living,'. 
I  htrve   quot«-d   thesr   words   be 
fore,    t)«it  they  n^ust  find  a  place 
here,  in  (>rder  to   a  clear  under- 
standino-  of  what  is  to  follow  :-- 
''  In  considering  our  internal  si- 
"  tuation,  you  will,  I  doubt  not, 
"  feel   a  fust  indignation   at    th" 
^'  attempts  which  have  been  made 
'^  to  take  advantage  of    the    dis- 
"  tresses  of  the  country,   for  the 
<'  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of 
"  sedition  and  vioknce.—l  am  too 
<«  well   convinced   of  the   loyalty 
^*  and  good  sense  ofthe  gre^^  bodj/ 
<«  of  his  Majf'Sty's  subjects,  to  be- 
"  lieve  them  capable  of  being  per- 
<'  verted  hy  the  arts  which  are  em- 
"  ployed  to  seduce  them  ;  but  I  am 
<«  determined  to   omit   no  precau- 
"  tions   for  preserving  the^  pifhlic 
"  peace,  and  for  counteracting  the 
'<  designs  of  the  disaffected:  and  I 
<«  r/5ly  with  the  utmost  confidence 
''  on  your  cordial  support  and  co- 
"  operation  in  upholding  a  system 
"  of   law   and    government^  froin 
«  which   we  have   derived  inesti- 
"  mabfe  advantages^  which  has  en- 
<^  abl.  d  us   to  conclude,  with  un- 
<«  exampled      glory,     a     contest 
<«  whereon  depended  the  best  in- 
<<  terests  of  mankind,  and  which 
<'  has  been   hitherto  felt  by  our- 
<«  selves,  HS  it  is  acknowledged  hy 
^^  other    nations^    to   be  the  mo^t 
*' perfect    that    has    ever    fallen 
"to    the   lot  oi  any  people.'' — 
Was  it  not  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance, that  these  assertions  and 
these  propositions,  should  be  in- 
stantly  met  with  fiat  contradiction 


and  with  decided  reprobation  ?  Did 
not  all  the  world  see,  the  moment 
thev    saw   this  speech,   what   the 


Ministers  were  driving  at  9    Could 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  then,   have 
any    doubt     upon    this    subject? 
Must  he  not  have  been  certainy 
that  Gagging  Bills  were  intended 
in  order  to  silence  those,  whom  he 
had  for  many  years  been  reproach- 
ing for  their  silence  upon  this  very 
subject?     And  yet  he  suffered  a 
two-day's  debate  upon  this  speech 
to  pass  over,  without  ever  saying 
one  single  word  in  disapprobation 
of  any  part  of  it!     Though,  as 
every  man  must  have  seen,  this 
was  the  time,  and  the  only  time, 
to  meet  and  rebut  the^>e  unfounded 
charges    against    the  Reformers, 
and  to  give  the  alarm  as  to  the 
measures  about  to  be  hatched  and 
brought  forth.     During  this  long 
debate   there   was  ho   species   of 
abuse  that  was  not  heaped  upon 
the  Reformers;    their  meetings, 
their    petitions,    their    speeches, 
their  publications.     All  these  were 
called  venomous,  seditious,  bias* 
phemous,  rebellious.      And,    all 
this  he  heard  without  uttering  one 
single    word    in     our     defence  I 
Nay,  what  is,  if  possible,  worse, 
he  declined,  or,  rather,   refused, 
to  say  one  word  in  our  defence, 
when  a  proposition  to  do  so   was 
offered  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
actually  was  brought  forward  by 
another  ! 

Duringthe  debate  on  the  Speech, 
Lord  Cochrane,  seein^:  no  one 
willing  to  make  a  stand,  or  even 
to  utter  a  word,  in  our  defence, 
and  knowing,  as  every  man  must 
have  known;,  what  the  close  of  the 
Speech  aimed  at,  moved  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  address. 
<«  That  this  House  has  taken  a 
"  view  of  the  public  proceedings, 
"  throughout  the  country,  by 
"  those  persons,  who  havp  met  to 
^^  petition  for  a  Reform  of  this 
<'  House,  and  that,  in  justice  to 
"  those  persons  as  well  as  to  the 
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^people  at  large,  and    for    the 

'  purpose  of  convincing  the  peo- 

*^  pie  that  this  House  wishes  to 

'/  entertain    and     encourage    no 


*'  misrepresentation   of  their  ho 
*^  nest    intentions,     this     House 
^.with  great  humility,  beg  leave 
^'  to  assure  his  Royal  Highness, 
."  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
*'  discover  one  single  instance,  in 
*'  which  meetings  to  petition  for 
•^  Par  1  iamentary Reform  have  been 
*'  accompanied  with  any  attempt 
''  to  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
'Hity;    and   this    House  further 
-  *'  beg  leave  to  assure  his  Royal 
*'  Highness,  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
'  vent  the  necessity  of  those  rigo- 
^^  rous  measures,  which  are  con- 
*'  templated  in  the  latter  part  of 
*'  the  Speech  of  his  Royal  High- 
*'  ness,  this  House  will  take  into 
*'  their    earlj    consideration  the 
^'propriety    of   abolishing  sine- 
*'  cures  and  unmerited  pensions 
*^  and  grants,  the  reduction  of  the 
*' civil    list,   and   of  all  salaries 
*'  which  are  now  disproportion- 
*'  ate    to    the    services,    and  es- 
*'  pecially,  that  they  will  take  into 
**  their  consideration  the  Reform 
Y  of  this  House,  agreeably  to  the 
Haws  and  constitution   of    the 
*'  land,  this  House  being  decided- 
ly ly  of  opinion   that  justice  and 
'^humanity,   as  well    as    policy, 
*^  call,   at  this  time  of  universal 
*'  distress,  for  measures  of  con- 
*^  ciliation,  and    not    of   rigour, 
*'  towards    a    people   who    have 
*^  made  so  many  and  such  great 
'^  sacrifices,    and    who    are   now 
*'  suffering,    in    consequence    of 
"  those  sacrifices,  ail  the  calami- 
"  ties   with  which  a  nation   can 
"  be  afflicted." 

Now,  though  it  is  very  well 
known  that  this  amendment  would 
not  have  been  carried,  it  is  also  well 
known,  that  a  debate  would  have 
grown  out  of  it,  in  which  debate 
would  have  come  naturally  under 
review  all  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
formers, all   their  Petitions  and 


Publications,  and  that /«ere  might 
have  been  fought  a  glorious  battle 
against    the    intended    measures. 
In  short,  if  this  battle  had   been 
fought   by    Sir   Francis    Burdett 
with  resolution  and  boldness,  the 
Ministers  would  have  been  check- 
ed  at  the   out-set.     The  People 
would    have    been     encouraged; 
they  would  have  petitioned  against 
the  measures  that  followed  upon 
the  heels  of  the  Speech  ;  and,  I 
verily  believe,     that    the    State 
Dungeons  would  now  have  been 
empty,  and  that  I  should  not  have 
been   in  exile.      But,   instead   of 
fighting  a  battle  upon  these  grounds 
so  fair  and  so  advantageous,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  did  not  even  second 
the  motion^  so  that  it  dropped  dead 
without  ever  being  put  from  the 
chair  !     And  what  was  his  excuse 
for  not  having  seconded  this  mo- 
tion, upon  which,  perhaps,  the  li- 
berties of  the  country  hung?  Why, 
that   he  vi^as  out  in   the   gallery 
when  it  was  put,  and  was  goins: 
borne.     This  he  told  you,  People 
ot  Westminster,  in  Palace  Yard; 
but,  he  did  not  tell  you,  that  he 
had  seen    the    motion  before,  and 
that  he  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
made  !     True  he  was  absent  when 
the  motion  was  made;  but  WHY 
was  he  absent  ? 

This  is  not  the  way,  in  which 
55ir    Francis    Burdett    has    been 
treated  by  the  PEOPLE.     He  has 
been   put   into  Parliament  by   a 
subscription,  not  of  the  Russells 
and  others,  of  whose  acquaintance 
and  support  he  now  boasts,  but  of 
tlie  Reformers  all  over  England! 
Did   t^e   people  treat  him   thus, 
when   he    stood  for    Middlesex? 
Did  they  treat  him  thus,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower;  or,  when 
he  came  out  of  the  Tower  ?     Have 
they  ever  abandoned  him  for  one 
single  moment ?     Have  they  ever 
drawn   off  from  him,    when   his 
enemies    have    called    him   vio- 
lent  and  seditious?      And,  as  to 
the  publications  of  the  Reformers, 
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which   he   tacitly  suffered  to    be 
loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse, 
has  he  ever  be^n  abandonedhy  those 
publications  ?-     Have  those  publi- 
cations ever  been  siknt  when  he 
was  an  object  of  calumny?     Yet 
he  could  sit  out  two  whole  debates 
silent  as    a   mouse  in   a   cheese, 
while  these  publications  were  re- 
presented as  '^venotn^^'  and  while 
their  authors  were  marked  out  as 
fit  objects  for  the  dungeon!     Let 
us  hope,  if  we  can,  that  his  future 
conduct  may  be  such  as  to  cause 
this  to  he  forgiven  ;  but  I  frankly 
avow,  that,  by  me,  it  can  never 
be  forgotten,     1  refrain  from  im- 
^.puting  this  silence,  upon  such  an 
occasion,   to  ingratitude^  because 
that  is  the  blackest  of  crimes;  but, 
to  what  am  I  to  impute  it?     To 
talk  of  '' indolence ;''    to  talk  of 
*'  sluggishness  /'  to  talk  of  "  in- 
advertence;''  to    talk   of   any  of 
these,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  insult 
common  sense  in  the  manner  the 
most  gross.     The  poor  creatures 
in    the    Black -Hole  of  Calcutta 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  suffoca- 
tion, because  theYizir  was  asleep, 
and  no  one  dared  to  disturb  his 
repose!      But,  was  it  thus,  that 
the  People  of  England   were  to 
suffer,  because  *Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  who  owed  them  so  much, 
wag    not    disposed    to  open    his 
mouth?     When  charged  with  this 
neglect  of  duty,  at  a  subsequent 
Meeting  in  Palace  Yard,  he  said, 
that  he  had  often  heard  of  Mem- 
bers being  blamed  for  what  they 
had  done;   but  that  he  never  be- 
fore heard  of  any  Member  being 
censured />r  what  he  had  not  done. 
No:    but,  surely,  he  must  often 
have  heard  of  men  being  not  only 
blamed,  hut  punished^  for  not  hav- 
ing done  certain  things;    and  he 
will  find,  I  believe,  that  not  to  de- 
nounce a    treason,   of  which    we 
have  knowledge,   is  a  crime  pu-  j 
nishable  with  death  by  the  law  of  \ 
the  land.     So  that  this  was  an  at-  ! 
'empt  to  parry  the,  charge  by  a  j 


mere  turn  of  expression.     What! 
in  the  cajtgjogue  of  offences  against 
our  country,  does  no  such  thing 
as  a  neglect  of  didy  find  a  place? 
And,   when   Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  elected  for  Westminster,  did 
not   the  patriotic  people   of  that 
City,  expect  him  to  do  something 
for  them  ?  Yes,  they  expected  him 
to  be  the  great  champion  of  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  more  especi- 
ally ofthe  cause  of  Reform.    Was 
not  this  the  case?    Will  any  man 
deny,  that  this  was  the  ground  of 
all  our  exertions,  our  votes  and 
subscriptions?    And,  was  he  not 
bound,  then,  to  act  agreeably  to 
this  clearly  understood  compact; 
or,  to  resign  his  seat  ?    He  cannot 
give  us  a   Reform  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.      I   know   that   very   well. 
Our     plan    of    Reform,     though 
standing  upon  (he  very  principles, 
which  he  has  so  long  inculcated, 
he    might   not  7iow    approve  of. 
But,  could  he  not  have  opened  his 
lips  in  defence   of  our  conduct, 
when  that  conduct  was  so  perfect- 
ly legal,   that  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  with  their  two  pair  of 
sharp  eyes,  could  find  nothing  in 
that  conduct  to  prosecute  ?   VVell ! 
but  suppose  us  Reformers  to  have 
become  too  violent  for  his  more  so- 
ber years.    Was  the  personal  free- 
dom of  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  of 
consequence  not  sufficient  to  call 
forth  a  word  from  him?     He  did 
oppose  the  BxW^  afterwards  ;  and 
so  did  Lord  Milton   who  was  one 
ofthe  Green  Bag  Committee,  and 
who  voted   for  new   laws  in  that 
Committee.     Oh,  do  !  l\  was  not 
subsequent    harangues    that    were 
wanied.     It  was  a  gallant  fiiihi  at 
the  outset;  and,  besiiies,   never, 
from    first   to   last,    thou-h   such 
numerous      opportunities      were 
offered,    did    he   utter  one  single 
syllable  in   our  defence ;   bu«,  on 
the  contrary,  by  deiling  in  vague 
generalities,  seemed  to  allow, ///«# 
our  conduct  was  net  to  be  defended. 
Let  us  hope,  my  good  friends  ip 
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England,  that  we  shall  live  to  see 
the'day,  when  we  shall  not  stand 
in  need  of /urn  for  a  defender  !  If 
lie  did  not  toss  us  down  to  be 
worried  bj  the  Ministers,  he,  at 
any  rate,  stood  and  looked  on  as 
an'uninterested  Spectator. 

Doubt. ess,    there   would    have 
been  Bills  of  some  sort  passed,  in 
spite  of  all   that    he  could  have 
done.     But,  is  it  likely,  that,  if  he 
had  fought  our  battle,  in  the  man- 
ner   that    it     might    have    been 
fought,  and  that  he  was  so  well 
able  to  tight  it;  is  it  iJkely,  that  if 
this  had  been  done,  the  same  mea- 
sures would  have  been  proposed  ? 
At  any  rate,  he  was  in  a  place 
where  he  dared  speak  out ;  where 
he     ran    no    risk    in    describing 
those  measures  in  their  true  co- 
lours; where  he.  could  have  pro- 
posed Resolutions^  which  he  was 
sure    would    be    seconded;     and 
where  he  could  have  p.aced  tipon 
indelible     record     the    infamous 
conduct    of   our  enemies.     And, 
was  it  not  a  neglect  of  an  iui- 
pefious    duty    not    to    do    this? 
There   were    hundreds  of  those 
men,  whom  he  thus  abandoned  to 
the  rage  of  the  Boroughmongers, 
who    would   have  done  all   this, 
and  more  than  all  this,  and  who 
would  have  done  it  well  too.    This 
he  knows ;  and  sorry  I  am  to  say, 
that  I  believe,  that  this  knowledge 
led  him  to  see  without  any  great 
r&oret,  if  not  with  inward  satis- 
faction, any  measures  adopted  that 
were  calculat^^d  to  keep  those  men 
from  being  his  competitors  for  po- 
pularity and  for  renown. 

Other  motives  have  been  ascrib- 
ed; but  we  shall  find,  I  believe, 
upon  a  fair  examination  of  his 
conduct,  that  all  the  indications 
of  those  other  motives  resolve 
themselves  into  so  many  concur- 
rent presumptive  proofs  of  this 
all  devouring  and  destructive  mo- 
tive. It  was,  indeed,  subject  of 
wonder  and  of  astonishment,  when 
his  only  son  became  an  officer  in 


that  very  standing  army,  against 
the  practices  in  which,  and  against 
the  very  existence  of  which,    the 
father  had,  all  his  life  lon^,  been 
so   loudly  inveighing.      For   my 
part,  when  I   first  heard  of  the 
fact,  I  treated  it  as  one  of  the  lies 
of  the  day,   intended  for  twenty 
four  hours,  to  injure  the  charac- 
ter of  Sir  Francis.     What,  then, 
was  my  astonishment;  w'hat  was 
my  sorrow,  when  I  riot  only  found 
that  his  son  was  in  the  Standing 
Army,   but,  that   he   was   in   the 
Prince'' s  own  Regiment,  and  serv- 
ing under  one  of  those  very  Ger^ 
man  Officers,  to  employ  whom  in 
such  a  capacity  is  notoriously  a 
daring  violation  of  the  law!  Had 
the  son,  led  away  by  the  military 
madness  of  the  day,  and,  possibly, 
decoyed    by    some    of  his    com- 
panions amongst  the  aristocracy, 
who   would    materially  wish    to 
give  pain  to,    and  excite    suspi- 
cions  respecting  the  father,  dashed 
into  the  ranks  in  time  of  war^  in 
search  of  ''  honourable  scars" — 
Even   in  that  case,   the  circum- 
stance must  have  awakened  some 
degree  of  suspicion.     But,  here 
is  a  joining  of  the  Standing  Army 
in  time  ofpeace^  the  very  existence 
of  which  the  father  has  reproba- 
ted in  every  term  of  reprobation. 
The  commission  might,  possibly^ 
be  dated  before  the  close  of  the 
war;  but,   Mr.  Burdett  did    not 
join  his  regiment  till  peace ;  ahd^ 
besides,  there  was  no  law  to  com- 
pel him  to  remain  in  it,  and  to  be 
liable  to  be  ordered  out,  at  any 
moment,  to  draw  his  sword,  and 
order  his  men  to  fire,  upon  the 
People.     This  very  young  man, 
when  six  years  younger,  saw  his 
fiither   dragged   from  his  house, 
and    escorted  to  the  Tower,  by  j 
a    part    of   this  '  very    Standing 
Army.     Nay,  the  youth  himself 
accompanied    the    father  in    the 
same  coach,  on   that  memorable 
occasion.     We  were,  at  that  time 
told,  in  the  public  prints,  that. 
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*'  at  the  moment  when  the  soldiers  j 
'^  forced  the  doors  of  the  house,  I 
*^  Sir  Francis  was  standiii«^  ftad-  \ 
'^  ing   Magna    (kdr'ta  to  hia  son 
''  in    Latin,''''     One   would  have 
thought,  that  these  circumstances 
would  have  been  imprinted  in  the 
mind    and  on  the  heart   of  this 
young  man  to  his  latest  breath. 
One  would  have  thought,  that  he 
would  have  begged  his  bread  from 
door  to  door,   rather  than  have 
served    in    that   same  Standing 
Army,  and  that,  too,  under  the 
sway    of    the  very  same  set  of 
Ministers. 

But,  you  will  say,  ^^  might  not 
*^  the  son  enter  the  army  without 
^'  the  father's  consent,  and  even 
**  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances  ?" 
Undoubtedly  he  might,  and,  though 
I  know  nothing  of  the  maiter^l  re'dWy 
believe,  that  the  step  never  re- 
ceived the  father's  consent.  The 
account,  which  some  very  zealous 
political  friends  of  Sir  Francis  give 
of  the  matter  is  this.  They  say, 
that  the  wife  of  Coutts,  the  Bank- 
er, who  is  Sir  Francis's  Father- 
in-law,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Duke  of  York  to  dine  at  her 
house,  along  with  a  parcel  of  his 
army-people,  as  a  sort  of  giving 
the  sanction  to  the  Great  to  visit 
her,  she  having  lately  quitted  the 
avocation  of  play-actress,  and  hav- 
ing, from  ardour  of  affection,  no 
doubt,  married  Coutts  not  many 
days  (less  than  twenty,  I  believe) 
after  the  mother  of  Lady  Bui  dett 
was  cold.  Whether  this  scheme 
of  introducing  her  to  the  Great 
succeeded,  or  not,  I  never  inquir- 
ed; though  I  should  rather  sup. 
pose,  that  it  did  not,  seeing  what 
numerous  news-paper  paragraphs 
we  have  read  in  praise  of  the  La- 
dy's acts  of  chanty y  which  acts,  of 
Course,  the  sharp-sighted  news- 
paper people  discovered  of  them- 
selves,  and  blazoned  forth  to  the 
World  from  a  mere  sense  of  mo- 
lality and  religion,  and  without 
the  smallest  desire  of  ever  being 


paid  for  the  insertion.  Oh,  Lordf 
no!  ISottliey!  But,  whether  the 
scheme  succeeded  or  not ;  or  whe- 
ther there  really^ver  was.such  a 
schc  ne,  I  am  not  certain  :  but,  of 
i\\efact  of  t!:e  Duke  ol  York's  t)2- 
s'ds  the  news-papers  took  care  to 
iniorm  us  in  as  prominent  a  way 
as  even  Mr?.  Coutts  herst- If  could 
have  wished.  Th  ^^e  vehicles  in- 
foriiied  us,  too,  that  Lady  Burdett 
and  Sir  Francis  did  not  visit  the 
new  Mother  in-law  ;  but,  that  Sir 
Francis's  son  did  visit  her ^  and,  it 
isgeiierally  underHtnod,  that  that 
son,  who  is  the  heir  at  law  to  Sir 
Francis's  title,  and  to  a  great  part 
of  his  immense  estates,  is  also  to 
be  the  possessor  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  Coutts's  peril  a  ps  a  half 
million  of  money  ;  but,  this,  /af 
course,  must  depend  wholly  on  th«  ' 
pleasure  of  Coutts,  or,  perhaps, 
partly  on  that  of  Mrs.  CoutfSv    , 

Now,  it  is  said  by  the  friends 
of  Sir  Francis  (for  1  never  heard 
a  word  from  his  lips  on  Ihe  sub-* 
ject),  that,  at  one  of  tbece  visits 
of  the  Duke,  the  Commission  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Burdett,  and  that 
he  accepted  of  it  without  his 
father's  consent,  and  even  without 
his  knowledge.  All  which  is  so 
natural  and  so  probable,  that  I 
never  hesitated,  for  one  moment, 
to  give  it^ my  entire  belief.  It  is 
so  obvioup,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
and  even  the  Prince,  whose  con- 
sent must  have  been  ol>tained, 
because  he  is  the  Colonel  of  the 
iiJegiroent,  would  wish  to  have  this 
young  man  in  their  hand^  that 
X\v\(*  needs  not  one  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  reasons  for  that 
wish.  And,  on  the  other  hand,' 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  thou- 
sands of  reasons  for  Sir  Francis's 
shuddering  at  this  destination  of 
his  only  son. 

As  we  are  proceeding  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  non-consenting  fiither, 
we  must  carry  along  wifh  us  the  idea 
of  an  undiiiiful  son.  Yet,  let  us  not 
judge  too  hastily;    The  advice  of  a 
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woman,  who  had  been  able  so  com- 
pjefelf  to  subdue  the  heart,  and,  wliat 
h  more,  opeu  the  hand,  of  a  thrift) 
b^iik  r  in,  I  believe,  the  sevenly  ninth 
y«*ai  of  his  age,  together  with  the  affa- 
ble kindnf  *is  of  R<>)  ally,  whose  notice, 
even  in  the  wa)  of  a  bare  look,  so 
many  civet,  may  well  be  thought  too 
powerful  for  the  ht'ad  of  air»ost  any 
youT'.g  man  of  fashion.  Therefore, 
when  Mr.  B'>rd'4t  was,  in  consequence 
of  his  fall  from  H  gig,  lying,  as  wa 
supposed,  at  dea'h's  door  at  Brighton  . 
it  was  natur  I  for  his  father  to  i\y  to 
him,  hcw<Vr-r  much  h.  might  bt  dis- 
pleased witii  his  conduct ;  tor,  if  we 
can,  as  I  sis^cereiy  d<',  see  fair  ground 
of  I'ology  for  this  young  man,  how 
readily,  and  especially  at  such  a  mo- 
xnf u*,  would  apologies  crowd  into  fhe 
itnind  of  a  tender  faJhi  r !  And  a  father, 
too,  who,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  cold- 
ness, yields,  I  am  well  persuaded,  to 
Terj  tew  men  in  »he  world  in  kindness 
of  h'^arf.  Speaking  of  him  as  a  man  in 
private  life,  there  never  was  a  more  sin- 
cerely compassionate  man  than  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  There  is  no  suffering 
creature  tor  whom  he  does  not  feel.  To 
regard,  therefore,  his  long  continuance 
in  the  hated  Barracks  at  Brighton, 
where  he  had  a  child  to  be  saved  from 
death;  to  regard  this  as  an  indication 
of  his  having  consented  to  his  son  be- 
coming part  of  the  Standing  Army  in 
time  of  peace,  is  to  be  guilty  of  great 
injustice.  Nor,  while  his  son's  life 
was  in  danger,  do  I  think  that  any 
blame  attached  to  him  f^r  his  total 
neglect  of  all  public  afTairs.  If  we 
readily  excuse  a  Labouring  man  for 
being  abent  from  his  work,  when  he 
has  a  child  at  the  point  of  death,  why 
should  we  net  excuse  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett, whose  mind  must  have  been 
wholly  taken  up  with  this  one  object  ? 
Therefore,  every  unfavourable  conclu- 
sion, drawn  from  this  absence  at  Brigh- 
ton, I  set  down  as  unjust,  except  in  as 
much  as  that  absence  was  continued 
long  after  Mr  Burdett  was  recovered, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  of  which  con- 
tinued absence,  as  the  news-papers  in- 
formed us,  was  occupied  in  the  diver- 
sion of  hunting  with  the  Prinee's 
hounds^  while  the  Reformers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  in  motion, 


and  were  burning  with  impatience  to 
know  what  measures  Sir  Francis  had 
resolved  on,  in  «rder,  that  all  might 
pull  together,  as  offering  the  only 
ground  of  hope  of  success. 

This  absence,  and  the  total  silence 
that  accompanied  it  gave  rise  to  many 
suspicions,  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  son*s  being  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
Prince's  own  regiment,  was  now  dwelt 
Mpon  by  every  one  as  a  symptom  of  a 
fatal  change  in  the  father's  mind  ;  for, 
in  the  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the 
honf st  Reformers  knew  no  more  about 
Couits  and  his  Wife  than  they  did 
about  th^  Old  Man  in  the  moon  ;  nor, 
indeed,  quite  so  much;  for  they  did 
know,  thiit  they  had  heard  their  grand- 
mothers say,  that  there  was  such  a 
man  as  the  nian  in  the  moon,  and  they 
ha<l  nevf^r  heard  that  there  was  such  a 
man  as  Coutts.  They  judged,  as  they 
naturally  would,  and  as  they  had  a 
right  to  do,  frr.m  \he  naked  fact.  They 
had  undoubted  proof,  that  Sir  Fiancis 
Burd^tt's  son  was  gone  into  the  Stand- 
ing Army;  they  found  Sir  Francis 
absent,  hunting  with  the  Prince's 
hounus,  and  silent  as  to  the  subject  of 
Reform.  And  how  were  they  to  draw 
any  o^/ier  conclusion,  than  that  he  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  taking  of  a 
commission  by  his  son  ? 

Ready  as  I  am  to  acquit  Sir  Francis 
of  having  given  this  consent ;  ready 
as  I  am  to  apologize  for  the  conduct 
ol'his  son,  I  must  not,  however,  forget, 
that  there  is  a  duty  here  which  was 
due  from  Sir  Francis  to  his  country, 
regarding,  as  he  did,  the  cause  of  Re- 
form the  cause  of  his  country.  It  was 
his  duty,  and  his  bounden  duty,  to 
make  known  to  the  nation,  that  he  had 
not  given  his  consent.  Will  he  say, 
that  the/?w6/^chad  no  right  to  demand 
an  account  of  any  of  his  family  af- 
fairs ?  This  would  be  going  very  far, 
even  if  the  affair  \vas  a  family  one. 
For,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  case,  in 
which  a  mere  family  affair  rnight  be 
dee  ly  interesting  to  a  public  cause. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  Castlereagh 
were  to  become  a  widower,  and  that 
Sir  Francis,  (Cod  forgive  me  for  the 
supposition  I)  were  to  bestow  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  daughters  upon 
the  Nome  Viscount !    This  would  be 
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purely  a  family  affair.  And  yet  I 
imagine,  that  no  one  will  attempt  to 
deny,  that  the  People  must  be  ex- 
tremely doltish,  if  they  thought  it  of 
no  consequence  to  them.  Suppose 
my  two  eldest  sons  were  now  to  go  to 
England,  and  that  one  of  them  v.ere 
to  become  under  secretary  to  Sid- 
mouth  and  the  other  one  of  his  Police 
Justices,  and  were,  as,  of  course, 
they  would,  to  set  to  work  to  carry 
the  Gagging  Bills  into  executioij; 
and,  suppose  I  were  to  remain  silent 
upon  the  subject.  What  would  yow, 
my  goods  friends,  think  of  me?  1 
dare  not  attempt  to  describe  your 
thoughts  J  but,  1  know,  that  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  your  kindness  would 
be  required  to  induce  you  to  con- 
tent yourselves  with  saying,  that  I 
should  do  well  to  say  not  another 
word  about  my  love  of  country,  'till 
this  m^  sterious  matter  was  cleared  up. 
Well,  then,  if  this  is  what  the  kindest 
of  my  kind  friends  would  say  to  me  ; 
in  virtue  of  what  moral  principle,  of 
what  rule  of  right,  of  what  exemp- 
tion or  privilege  known  amongst  men, 
is  the  nation  not  to  sag  the  same  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  ?  But,  still  th«  cases 
are,  by  no  means  analogous.  The 
nation's  claim  upon  Sir  Francis  is  far, 
very  far,  superior  to  any  claim  that 
even  any  portion  of  the  nation  has 
upon  me.  You,  my  good  friends, 
and  all  my  countrymen  in  a  body, 
have  a  claim  upon  me  for  that  attach- 
ment, which  is  due  to  my  country, 
and  which  unsophisticated  nature  bids 
every  man  bear  towards  his  country ; 
and  this  attachment  you  have  a  right 
to  call  upon  me  to  shew  by  the  exer- 
tion of  my  talents,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  myself  and 
my  family.  But,  besides  this  claim, 
which  the  nation  has  upon  all  of  us, 
the  whole  nation,  and  the  Reformers 
in  particular,  have  special  and  pecu- 
liar claims  upon  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  has  entered  into  a  positive  com- 
pact with  them ;  who  has  been  sup- 
ported  in  his  puMic  character  by  their 
Yotes  and  by  their  subscriptions,  and 
who,  in  return,  has  a  thousand  times 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  their 
cause.  I  am  bound  by  no  such  tiei ; 
and  y«t,  in  th«  case  above  suppoied. 


you  would,  I  am  sure,  regard  an  «x, 
planation  from  me  {is  a  biyi  nden  duty. 
All  I  ask,  therefore,  is  that,  in 
taking  the  most  lenient  jourse,  you 
will  decide  on  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  in  this  respect,  at 
you  would  decide  on  my  conduct. 

As  to  the  story,  in  January,  atiout 
Sir  Francis  being  about  to  be  cuJed 
up  to  the  Kouse  of  Peers,  or,  at 
least,  that,  in  case  ot  his  refiygal,  hif 
Lady  was  to  become  a  Countess  in 
her  own  right  with  remainder  to  her 
son,  it  was  a  story,  which,  though 
naver  publicly  contradicted,  I  never, 
for  one  moment,  believed;  for,  at 
old  Whitfield  once  told  his  congre- 
gation, "  no  man  prags  to  be  damn'' 
*'  6a  y"  and,  as  (or  forcing  the  thing 
upon  him,  or  upon  Lady  Burdett,  at 
BoiLtAu's  bishop  flung  his  blessing, 
out  of  pure  spite,  at  a  Jesuit,  who 
had  crept  under  a  bench  in  the  church 
in  i&rder  to  avoid  it,  the  thing  waa 
too  ridiculous  not  to  make  the  nation 
choak  with  laughter. 

Nevertheless  1  do  believe,  that  tha 
courtly  air  of  Brighton  had  gome 
effect  upon  Sir  Francis.  Ihe  very 
purlieus  of  a  court  Barrack  are  pesti- 
lential as  to  political  principle.  Sur- 
rounded by  crafty  courtiers  in  tha 
garb  of  frank  and  thoughtless  military 
officers.  Listening  to  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  a  beloved  son,  about  whosa 
health  he  was  so  anxious ;  and  receiv- 
ing, perhaps,  personal  condolence 
from  the  Prince  himself.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  momeats  of  in- 
caution,  men  commit  themselves  be- 
fore they  reflect  on  what  they  ara 
doing,  and  they  are,  by  slow  degrees, 
led  to  do  things,  which  they  would, 
at  first,  have  shuddered  but  to  think 
of.  It  was  just  at  this  moment,  that 
the  blaze  of  Reform  bursted  fbrth; 
and  that,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
knowledge  and  talent  seemed  to  be 
possessed  by  almost  every  man  that 
opened  his  lips  at  a  public  meeting. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  a  sensible 
man.  No  man's  character  was  ever 
more  misunderstood  generally  than 
his.  He  is  a  sober,  reflecting,  and 
even  profound  man ;  and  his  love  to 
his  country  would  be  exceeding  that 
of  any  man  I  ever  knew,  except  the 
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,*oi;foi'  Uis  ill- judged  {ini/^iiU'ri.    'Ihi^ 
^mhiituii  vyiil  suiibr /iocv/i.^'tiiiVoA*,  ond 
Mpepw%  ir>  tk^  capacity 'q1  ©/-oi^i^fyr, 
ia  which  he   iuiis   be/ii*  ith   so  uidny 
many  hundreds.      1  foiget,  who  it  is 
that,  writes  ^  table  aoout  the  thanks- 
givings   of.  the   animals    to   Jupiter. 
The  Peacock  retiirned  thanks  for  his 
sweet  voice,  the  hog  tor  his  cleaniine^s, 
the  viper  for  his  kamUe^s  nature.-,  and 
so  on.     And,  it  does  treqi-ently  hap-  j 
pen,  that  nature;  in  her  tret:ks,  makes 
men  so  perverse  as  to  ti^iink  little  of . 
.the  taleats  which  they  reaiiy  possess, 
and  to  think  uncon;s;ionabiy  higiiij   of 
talents,  in  Avhich  every  one  but  them- 
-Selves  can  see  that  they  are  deiicient. 
It  has  always  been  the  passion  of 
Sir  i'rancis  Burdett  to  be  at  head,  and 
not  only  at   the   head,  but   to  have 
no  degrees  of  approach  toi^ards  him, 
and    especially   in    the    capacity  of 
Speech-maker,  a  talent  beneath  no- 
tice, when  compared,  with  the  great 
and  solid  powers  ol   mind  which  he 
possesses.     To  hear  him  by  the  side 
of  his   breakfast  table.;  to  hear  the 
fine   and  consequent   reasoning,  the 
profound  remarks,  and  the  s-impie  and 
strong,  language  that  cpmes  from  his 
lips;  and,  in  a  few  hours  ai'terwards 
to  find  all  this  as  it  were  wholly  forgot- 
ten, and  to  hear  him  labouring  'till  he 
is  out  of  breath,  in  the  utterance  of 
sentences  two  minutes  long,  each  con- 
taining in  its  belly  two  or  three  paren- 
thesises, and  each  of  these  two  or  three 
little   ones   one  within    another,    as 
Swift  calls  it,  "  like  a  nest  of  pili- 
**  boxes,"  while  the  sentence  closes,' 
at  last,   without  any  memory  being 
,  able  to  collect  its  ideas  into  anj^  rati- 
onal point  or  conclusion,  and  leaving 
no  other  impression  upon  th©  minds  of 
his  hearers,  than  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  declamatory  rant;  to  hear 
him  thus,  in  these  two  different  situa- 
♦tions,  is  enough  to  make  any  sensible 
man  avoid  the  rock  of  misguided  am- 
bition.    Sir  Francis  Burdett  may  be 
well    assured,    whatever  some    per- 
sons may  say  to  this,  that  this  is  the 
opinion    of  every    man,  who  is  sin- 
cerely  enough  his   friend  to  lament 
his  misconception  of  his  talents.     I 
could  name  a  score  offhand,  who  have 


teipressed  precisely  the  same  opinion. 
BtU,  why  did  i  never  say  this  before? 
U  any  one  a«KS  tnis  silly  question, 
my  answer  is,  that  these  are  things 
which  brotliers  do  not  say  to  brothers ; 
and,  as  to  saying  it  to  the  public,  one 
reason,  amongsc  ii  thousand  others,  is, 
that  it  would  hsvb  done  harm  to  our 
cause.  Nor  s:4ould  I  hiive  said  it  now, 
if  I  had  not  regarded  the  saying  it  as 
-nect^ssary  to  our  own  defence  in  ex- 
plaining the  leal  motives  of  him,  by 
whom  we  have  been  abandoned.  t 

This  propensity  to  shine  as  the  one 
great  man  and  great  speech-maker 
has  led  to  all  that  I  complain  of.  He 
savv,  that  a  blaze  of  talent  had  burst 
forth.  He  saw,  that,  if  a  Reform 
really  took  place,  he  would  be  nothing 
in  that  line  of  talent.  He  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  standing  amidst 
a  crovd  of  second  or  third  rates. 
Therefore  he  began  to  halt.  To  con- 
sider, 'io  hesitate.  To  damp.  We 
were  going  too  fast ;  we  exceeded  his 
bounds,  who,  before,  had  no  bounds. 
Till  now  he  had  been  the  undisputed 
chief;  that  pleased  him  well,  and  he 
zealously  and  sincerely  strove  for  the 
victoi^^  But,  when  he  found  the  vic- 
tory, if  won,  would  leave  him  a  dis- 
puted truncheon,  he  stopt  shert;  and 
left  us  to  the  mercy  of  our  foes, 
choosing  rather  to  eke  out  his  life 
as  the  chief  o^  an  unsuccessful,  than 
to  live  an  associate  in  a  successful, 
cause. 

Let  us  hope,  that  be  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  former,  and  that  his 
cond  ct  will  be  such  as  to  give  him  a 
large  share  of  his  country's  gratitude 
in  the  accomplishing  of  the  latter.  But, 
if  I  un\  to  judge  from  his  recent  con- 
duct; that  is  to  say,  his  prominent 
acts  since  I  left  Engi  nd,  there  is^  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  vei ^  little  ground  for 
such  hope.  These  acts  are  his  motion 
of  the  2<Jth  of  May,  for  u  Commit  ee  of 
the  v.hoie  House  to  inquire  on  the 
subject  of  Reform.  1  observed  before, 
that  this  was  a  measure  against  which 
the  Reformers  all  prctei^ced  in  the  most 
decided  manner.  Indeed,  we  were 
of  opinion,  that  such  a  step  would 
amount  to  a  tacit  abandonment  of 
our  cause.  1' or,  what  did  such  a  mo- 
tion argue?    Why,  that  xve  doubted, 
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or,   that  there  was  room  for  doubt ^ 
upon  the  subject.     When  we  all  de- 
clared, that  the  Justice  of  our  demand 
was  "  as  notorious  as  the  Sun  at  noon- 
dayP     And  he?     What  had  he  said 
to  justify  his  motion  of  inquiry  ?    He 
had  a  thousand    times    publicly   de- 
clared, in  the  House,  as  well  as  out  of 
it,  that  it  was  notoriously  no  represen- 
tative of  the  People.     He  had   said, 
that  he  hated  to  go  to  the  House  lor 
two   reasons:  first,    because   he   dis- 
liked bad  company,  and  next  because 
he  disliked  late  hours.     He  had  told 
the  people  in  Palace  Yard,  that  they 
ought  never  to  call  it  by  the  name  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  his 
{speeches  in  that  same  Palace  Yard, 
he   called    it   "  the  Room   over   the 
way,"  loading  the  whole  body  indis- 
criminately with  every  epithet  and 
term   expressive  of  baseness  in  them 
and  of  abhorrence  in  him!    Nay,  he 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  distinctly  to 
recommend   to  the  people    "  not  to 
petition  the  Room'^  any  longer,  seeing 
that  the  said  Room  consisted  of  "  a 
band  of  notorious  Oligarchs''\     Was 
it  not,  then,  an  insult  to  the  People, 
after    all    this    to    move   this    same 
**  RootrC  to  form  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform !  It  was  about  fourteen 
years  that  he  had  been,  occasionally, 
making  these  talk-for-talk's  sake  mo- 
tions ;  and  the  Reformers  thought  it 
high  time  to  see  something  clear  and 
specific  proposed,  especially  as  they 
had  always   been  told,  that  no  one 
could  tell  what  it  was  they  wanted. 
His  reason  (the  only  one  that  1  ever 
heard  of)  for  preferring  the  motion  for 
a  Committee  was,  that  it  would  be 
presumption  in    him   to    attempt   to 
dictate  to  the  House  what  sort  of  a  Re- 
form should  be  adopted.  What!  **the 
Room''   become  *'  the  House''''   all  at 
once,  and  a  body,  too,  so  respectable 
asid  so  wise  (as  evinced  by  the  happy 
result  of  its  25  years  measures,  I  sup- 
pose) as  to  make  it  presumption  in 
him  iQ  appear  to  dictate   to  them, 
though  li  is  done  two  or  three  hundred 
times  in  every  session ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  time  any  member  moves  for 
lesvp  to  hrmg  in  any  Bill.    But,  what 
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modesty  prevented  him  from  risking 
the  imputation  of  dictating  to  '*  tho 
**  Roomy''  it  was  not  sufficient  to  pre* 
vent  him  from  dictating  to  thtt  People^ 
whom  he  had  formerly  taught  to  des» 
pise  ''  the  Room."  A  million  and  » 
half  of  men  asked  for  a  Bill  and  for 
Universal  Suffrage;  and  he  made  a 
motion  for  a  Committee  and  would 
stop  at  the  Suffrage  of  Householders  >• 
so  there  was  he,  who  had  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  times  declared,  that 
the  People  ought  to  instruct  their 
representatives,  presenting  petitions 
and  acting  in  open  defiance  of  th» 
prayers  of  those  Petitions  ! 

It  is  said  (for  the  paper  containing 
the  report  of  the  debate  has  not  yet 
reached  me,  though  papers  to  the  24th 
of  May  have, )  that  he  had  one  third 
of  the  Members  present  to  vote  with 
hirafor  a  Committee,  To  be  sure  he 
had  !  This  just  suited  his  views  and 
also  the  views  of  the  Ministers.  He 
wanted  support  at  the  end  of  a  long 
speech,  and  they  wanted  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fair  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  a  delusive  procrastinatioa 
put  into  practice.  *'  Oh,  well !  Come  ! 
'*  one  third,  vote  with  Sir  Frahcis. 
'*  More  will  vote  with  him,  perhaps, 
**  another  time.  If  14  years  of  mo- 
*'  tions  give  one  third,  another  eight 
"  years  (only  eight  years!)  will  pro- 
"  duce  a  majority  /"  When  old  cant- 
ing John  talked  of  his  **  crums  of 
"  comforts  for  the  chickens  of  the 
"  Covenant,"  he  was  answered  by  a 
fellow  in  the  Aisle  of  the  Chapel,  by 
an  observation,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  give  them  the  whole  loaf  at 
once.  **  No,"  said  John,  "ffor  chickens 
"  are  very  silly  things,  and  would 
"  not  know  what  to  do  with  it."  So 
appears  Sir  Francis  to  think  of  the 
Reformers.  But,  I  can  assure  him 
and  the  Boroughmongers  too,  that 
the  People  are  net  now  to  be  deluded 
and  noodled  along  by  any  such  means. 
The  People  know  as  well  as  he  does, 
that  the  voting  for  a  Committee  is  not 
voting  for  a  Reform;  but  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  voting  against  a  Reform  j 
and,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  list 
of  this  famous  one  third,  we  shall  find 
it  chiefly  composed  of  Borough- 
moj^gers,  ox  the  b^irs  qx  represeata- 
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tives  of  Boroughmongers  ;  and,  that 
there  were  but  two  or  three  men,  who 
would  really  vote  for  a  Reform.  Nay, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  find  men  voting  for 
the  Committee,  who,  in  their  speeches 
reprobated  the  Reformers,  and  de- 
clareti  their  abhorrence  of  what  alone 
we  call  Reform.  What  a  despicable 
farce,  then,  was  the  exhibition  upon 
this  occasion !  And  how  heartily 
muit  the  People  despise  it ! 

The  other  prominent  Act,  to  which 
I  have  alluded  above,  is  Sir  Francis's 
Speech  at  the  Westminster  Dinner  on 
the  23d  of  May,  being  the  anniversary 
of  his  first  election  for  Westminster. 
This  Dinner,  of  the  original  occasion 
of  which  I  shall  another  time,  perhaps, 
find  it  necessary  to  give  the  real  his- 
tory, and  as  to  which  I  shall  only  say, 
at  present,  that  a  full  proof  was  then 
given,  that  Sir  Francis  would  possess 
no  eminence  as  the  associate  of  an- 
other ;  this  Dinner  is  ordered  and  ar- 
ranged by  a  Committee  of  persons, 
who  are  in  the  constant  practice  of 
consulting  Sir  Francis  as  to  all  their 
acts  in  that  capacity.  Therefore,  last 
year,  when  I  made,  at  this  Dinner,  a 
.sort  of  proposition  to  defeat  the  in- 
trigue going  on  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  Mrr  Brougham,  and  which 
did  defeat  it  too,  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  to  Sir  Francis  before  we 
went  into  the  dining-room :  "  I  am 
''  going  to  do  something,  and  if  I  do 
"  not  tell  you  what  it  is,  it  is  because 
^'  I  wish  to  keep  you  clear  of  being  a 
"  party  to  it,  and  to  beg  that  you  will 
*'  do  in  it  just  what  you  please,  with- 
*'  out  any  considerations  with  regard 
"  to  myself." 

Upon  looking  over  these  Dinner 
Proceedings  again,  I  perceive  that  I 
cannot  do  justice  to  tbem  in  the  rem- 
nant of  a  letter.  I  will,  therefore,  re- 
serve them  for  another  Number,  in 
my  next  Letter  to  you  ;  and  shall  only 
add  here,  that  nothing  in  the  world 
would  give  me  so  much  satisfactioii  as 
to  find,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett'spro- 
tection  of  the  imprisoned  men^  or  their 
families,  has  compensated,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  his  abandonment  of  us  all. 
But,   that  protection,  to   satisfy  me. 


must  be  real  and  efficient.  Vague,  de- 
clamatory speeches,  however  long  and 
however  loud,  are  not  the  things  that 
are  wanted.  What  ought  to  be  done, 
I  have  pointed  out  in  my  last  number: 
what  is  there  proposed  is  barely  what 
justice  demands  :  it  is  in  the  power  o^ 
ani/  Member  of  Parliament,  who  has 
two  thousand  pounds  and  who  has 
very  moderate  talents  ;  and,  if  it  be 
not  done  by  this  gentleman,  I  shall 
entertain  not  the  smallest  hope  of  any 
thing  good  from  him. 

I  am  always  your  faithful  friend, 

Wm.  Cobbett- 

P.  S.  I  have  nowjust  received  Eng* 
lish  Papers  to  the  29th  of  May,  But, 
I  am  told,  that  papers  of  the  ^th  or 
\Oth  of  June  have  been  received  at 
Philadelphia,  and  that  they  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  WooLER, 
the  author  of  ''  the  Black  Dwarfs 
If  the  circumstances  are  correctly 
stated  to  me,  this  is  a  most  glorious 
triumph  indeed,  in  more  respects  than 
one.  It  shows, 'that,  where  a jwry  is 
ventured  upon,  all  is  not  yet  lost.  It 
shews,  that  the  public  feeling  is  not 
yet  wholly  benumbed.  Those ^wry- 
mew,  whose  honoured  names  1  am 
anxious  to  see,  deserve  more  at  our 
hands  than  ten  thousand  makers  of 
flaming  and  vague  and  pointless  and 
fruitless  harangues.  The  event  is,  too, 
of  vast  importance  as  Mr.  Wooler  is, 
it  appears,  another  of  the  ''  Lower 
Orders.^^  I  am  told  that  he  is  a  prin- 
ter, and  has  been  a  common  sailor^  as 
I  was  a  common  soldier.  His  de- 
fence, I  am  told,  was  a  most  noble  one 
and  also  a  most  able  one.  His  being 
angry  with  me  for  what  his  anxiety 
led  him  to  view  as  a  ''  desertion''^  I 
fexcuse ;  and,  I  hope,  that  he  is  before 
now  convinced,  that  I  took  the  pa- 
triotic as  well  as  the  prudent  course. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  hold  his  exertions 
and  his  talents  in  honour;  and,  I 
trust,  that  he  is  destined  to  see  inso- 
lent pride  and  powerful  cruelty  crouch- 
ing at  his  feet.  He  has  youth,  and,  if 
he  take  care  of  his  health,  this  \i^  will- 
certainly  live  to  see. 
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NOTICE. 


The   Communication   intended   for 
the  present  Nurnbei    is  postponed^  in 
order  to  expedite  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Cobbett's  Petit lo7i  to  the  House 
of  Commons,     This  Petition   was  of- 
fered to   Lord    Folkestone,   with  a 
view   to    its   being   presented  to   i]\Q 
House  ;  but  his  Lordship,  after  peru- 
sal,   returned    it :    at  the  same  time 
giving    permission    to   state,  that    the 
uniform,  or,   at. least,  usual  rejection 
of  Petitions,  when  extending  through 
several  sheets  of  paper,   was  his  only 
reason  for  declining  to  present  it. 


To  THE  Honourable  the  Com- 
mons   OF    THE   U'NITED  KlNG- 

BOM  OF  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  inPajiliament  as- 
sembled. 

'  The  Petition  of  William  Cobhett, 
rf  Botlei/,  in  the  County  of 
Hants,  now  residing  at  North 
Hampstead,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  this  Wth  day  of 
J\^ovember,  1S17, 

jHumbly  shewetb, 
i    That  jour  Petitioner,    always 
tremblingly  alive  to  those  feelings 
3f.  respect,    reverence    and  awe, 
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which  the  character  and  conduct 
of  your  Honourable  House   are 
so  well  calculated  to  excite  and 
perpetuate  in  ihe  breasts  of  all 
mankind,  could  not,  though  there- 
unto urged  by  a  sense  of  imperi- 
ous duty,  have  been  induced  thus 
to  venture  to  beseech  even  one 
moment's     attention    from    your 
Honourable  House,  had  he  not 
been   sustained   by  reflecting   on 
the    well-known     indulgent   and 
benign   deportment  of  your  Ho- 
nourable  House  towards  all   his 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  more  es- 
pecially  towards    those  who  ap- ^ 
proach  yorj  with  their  petitions. 

Your  Petitioner,  though  livino- 
in  safety  and  happiness;  though, 
in  no  danger  of  arbitrary  arrests; 
though  in  no  danger  of  chanffino- 
his  house  for  a  dungeon  and  his  > 
own  clothes  for  a  criminal's  garb; 
though  surrounded  by  his  family 
who  can  lay  their  heads  on  their 
pillows    unhaunted    by    the   ap- 
prehension of  seeing  him  no  more  ; 
though   there   is  no  fiscal  extor- 
tioner    to    wrest    from    him    his 
money,    and  no   spy   to   sell  his 
blood:    though   thus   happily   si- 
tuated,  under  the  protection  of  a 
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Government,     founded    on     the  r  submit  to  jour  Honourable  House 


Common  Law  of  England,  and 
carried  on  by  men,  amongst  whom 
bribery,  corruption,  vote-selling 
and  seat-selling,  are  not  only  not 
as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon 
day,  but  are  wholly  unknown  and 
almost  unintelligible  in  point  of 
meaning;  though,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  just  and  wise 
Government,  your  humble  Peti- 
tioner sees  around  him  no  starva- 
tion, no  beggary,  and  scarcely 
hears  he  of  any  of  those  acts 
wlrich  the  law  regards  as  crimes; 
though  his  eyes  are  never  shocked 
by  those  erections,  exhibitions  and 
circumstances  inseparable  from 
the  ignominious  exit  of  malefac- 
tors, and  though  his  ears  are  never 
annoyed  and  his  heart  wounded 
by  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  chil- 
dren and  the  widows  of  men,  who 
have  sought  shelter  from  the  shame 
of  pecuniary  ruin  in  death  inflict- 
ed by  their  own  hands;  though, 
in  short,  your  Petitioner  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  things,  where 
all  is  order,  content,  peace  and 
good  will,  yet  the  calamities  of  his 
native  country  are  ever  present  to 
his  mind,  and  that  true  and  faith- 
ful allegiance  Avhicli  he  bears  to 
his  lawful  king, together  with  the 
unalterable  attachment  which  he 
l>ears  to  his  country,  impel  him  to 


his  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of 
those  calamities  and  his  prayer  as 
to  the  remedy  to  be  adopted,  all 
which,  however,  he  doe^  with  sen- 
timents ot  deference  the  most  com- 
plete and  of  humility  the  most 
profound. 

Powerful  as  are  the  motives,  by 
which  your  Petitioner  is  actuated, 
the  contemplation  of  the  dignified 
character  and  of  the  renowned 
wisdom  of  your  Honourable 
House  produces  in  his  mind  so 
complete  a  conviction  of  his  utter 
insignificance,  that  it  would  be 
altogether  impossible  for  him  to 
support  himself  under  the  thought 
of  becoming  an  object  of  the  dis- 
pleasure 6r  contempt  of  your 
Honourable  House,  a  thought, 
however,  which  is,  happily  for 
him,  wholly  removed  from  his 
mind  by  that  great  indulgence, 
that  kind  condescension,  that  ex- 
treme candour,  that  charitableness 
of  interpretation,  that  scorn  to 
listen  to  abuse  of  persons  who^ 
have  no  power  to  answer,  that 
magnanimous  disdain  of  taking 
advantage  of  involuntary  error, 
that  fairness  in  representing,  that 
abhorrence  of  foul  play,  and  that 
raore-than-maternal  tenderness  for 
a  petitioning  people,  which  have, 
as  the  nation  and  the  world  so  well 
know,  invariably  marked  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  your  Honourable 
House. 

Emboldened  by  reflecling  on 
these  facts,  not  Jess  important  to 
him  than  they  are  notorious 
throughout  the  world,  your  Peti- 
tioner, though  still  filled  with  a 
sense  of  his  insufficiency  for  •the 
performance  of  so  arduous  a  duty, 
will,  with  all  humility,  proceed 
to  submit  to  jour  Honourable 
House  his  opinions  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  calamities, 
under  which  his  native  country  is 
now  suffering,  calamities  which 
have  already  swept  away  whole 
classes  of  the  community,  and 
which,  if  not  speedily  arrested  in 
their  course,  appear  to  your  Peti- 
tioner likely  to  produce  a  total 
dissolution  of  society. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  your 
Petitioner  humbly  begs  to  be  per- 
mitted to  state  to  your  Honourable 
House,  that  he  has  seen,  in  docu- 
ments of  high  authority,  but  to 
which  documents,  from  his  pro- 
found respect  for  the  sacred  privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  he  refrains 
from  directly  referring;  in  these 
^  documents  your  humble  Petitioner 
has  seen,  that  the  calamities  of  the 
nation  have,  in  great  part,  at  kast, 
been  traced  back  to  the  Poor- 
ImwSj  operattrig,  as  here  laid 
down,  so  as  to  create  a  redundant 
^vulation^  a  population  c^xeeding 
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a  proportionate  exertion  of  labour 
and  production  of  iood. 

Your  Petitioner  most  humbly 
beseeches  your  Honourable  House 
to  permit  him  to  ©«press  his  sur- 
prize, that  this  doctrine  should 
have  ventured  to  show  its  face, 
while  the  Statute  Boc/k  of  your 
Honourable  House  proves,  that 
the  Poor-Laws  have  existed  near- 
ly tihree  hundred  years,  and  while 
the  facts  are  undeuiable,  that,  dur- 
ing those  three  hundred  years  the 
nation  has,  for  long  spaces  of  time, 
enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity,  and  that,  until  now,  a  re- 
dundant population  has  never  been 
regarded  as  amongst  the  effects  of 
that  now-reprobated  code  ;   and, 

if  your  Petitioner  be  indulged  hy^ 
your  Honourable  House  in  a  per- 
mission to  express  his  surprize  as 
to  this  novelty,  he  fears  not  that 
your  Honourable  House  will  re- 
fuse to  permit  him  to  express  his 
astonishment,  and,  if  he  may  pre- 
sume, in  your  presence,  to  exei'- 
cise  such  a  feeling,  even  his  indig- 
nation, at  the  doctrine  of  an  aug- 
mented and  augmenting  popula- 
lation  being  an  evil,  when  it  is 
well  known,  tliat  the  records  of 
your  Honourable  House  contain 
volumes  upon  volumes  of  details, 
collected  and    arraiigcd   at  great 

expeiicc,  to  establish  the  fact  of  4 
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greatly  augmented  and  augment-  i  feeble  as  is  his  voice,  insignificant 


ing  population,  as  an  incontestible 
proof  of  greatly  augmented  and 
augmenting  national  prosperity, 
wealth,  and  power. 

With  not  less  surprize,  and  with 
scarcely  less  indignation,  can  your 
Petitioner  hear  the  calamities  of 
the  country  ascribed  to  a  surplus 
of  mouths  exceeding  the  quantity 
of  the  produce  of  the  exertion  of 
labour,  when  not  only  is  your  Pe- 
titioner sure  that  your  Honour- 
able House  is  well  aware,  that  the 
food  produced  by  the  labour  of  one 
labourer  is,  on  an  average,  more 
than  sufficient  to  sustain  a  hun- 
dred persons,  but  when  the  Sta- 
tute Book  and  other  Records  of 
your  Honourable  House,  of  not 
more  than  twenty  months  stand- 
ing, prove  to  the  world,  that  your 
Honourable  House  imputed    all 
the  distresses  of  the  country  to  a 
superabundant  quantity,    not    of 
mouths,  but   of  food;    and  that, 
upon  this   very   ground,    clearly 
and  formally  expressed  in  several 
solemn  Reports,  your  Honourable 
House  proceeded  to  j»ass,  and  ac- 
tually did  pass,  and  now  keep  in 
force,  a  law,  the  real  as  well  as 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
to  raise  the  price,  by  diminishing 
the  quantity,  of  human  food. 

Impotent  as  is  your  Petitioner, 


as  he  knows  his  means  ^o  be,  he, 
nevertheless,  humbly  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  express  his  hope,  that 
your  Honourable  House  will  not 
disdain  and  treat  with  scorn  the 
jealousy  which  he  feels  for  the 
consistency,  nay,  for  the  common 
sense,  of  your  Honourable  House, 
at  which  qualities  in  your  Honour- 
able House  these  new  doctrines 
appear  to  your  humble  Petitioner 
to  be  aiming  a  mortal  blow ; 
for,  though  your  Petitioner  is  too 
well  aware  that  the  wisdom  of 
your  Honourable  House  is  invul- 
nerable to  all  sorts  of  assault,  yet 
the  pride  with  which,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  must  necessarily  con- 
template the  spotless  character  of 
your  Honourable  House,  and  the 
zeal  which  he  feels  for  your  re- 
nown, urge  him  to  resent,  with  all 
the  hostile  feelings  of  his  heart, 
the  affront  offered  to  your  Ho- 
nourable House  in  the  formal  and 
authoritative  promulgation  of  doc- 
trines directly  at  war  with  the 
records  and  acts  of  your  Honour- 
able House. 

Were  it  the  misfortune  of  your 
humble  Petitioner  to  be  addressing 
himself  to  an  assembly  ignorant 
of  such  subjects  trqm  the  nature 
of  its  component  parts,  or  ren- 
dered such  by  a  disregard  of  every 
thing  not  connected  with  the  gra- 
tification of  a  desire  to  amass  pri- 
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vate  wealth  by  base  and  corrupt 
means ;  were  your  humble  Peti- 
tioner addressing  himself  to  an 
assembly  of  this  low  and  disajrace- 
ful  description,  he  should  think  it 
necessary  to  endeavour  to  prove 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  the 
Poor- Laws  and  of  a  Surplus  of 
Mouths  having  produced  the  cala- 
mities under  contemplation  ;  but, 
having  the  good  fortune  to  be 
addressing  himself  to  your  Ho- 
nourable House,  not  less  famed 
for  your  profound  knowledge  of 
all  the  various  branches  of  poli- 
tical science  than  for  your  extreme 
disinterestedness  and  matchless 
purity,  he  dares  not  to  seem  to 
suppose  such  proof  to  be  neces- 
sary, more  especially  as  all  the 
propositions  of  the  innovators  al- 
luded to  stand  decidedly  negatived 
in  the  Reports,  the  Resolutions, 
and  in  the  venerated  Acts,  of  your 
Honourable  House;  and,  there- 
fore, your  Petitioner  will,  without 
longer  trespassing  on  the  great 
indulgence  of  your  Honourable 
House,  proceed,  though  with  in- 
expressible deference  and  humi- 
lity, to  submit  to  your  Honourable 
House  a  brief  exposition  of  what 
he  deems  to  have  been,  and  to  be, 
the  real  immediate  causes  of  the 
nation's  calamities,  of  which  cala- 
mities your  humble  Petitioner  and 
his  family  bear  their  full  propor- 
tionate burthen. 


Your  Petitioner  is  confident,  that 
your  Honourable  House  will  not 
withhold  your  candid  and  ready 
acquiescence  from  the  following 
undeniable  propositions;  to  wit: 
That  the  Poor-Laws  continued  in 
operation,  from  their  first  enact- 
ment, two  hundred  and  seventy 
years, without  producing,and  with- 
out having  imputed  to  them, any  na- 
tional calamity ; — that,  in  all  ages, 
there  have  been  alternately  times 
of  scarcity  and  times  of  plenty, 
times  of  high  price  and  times  of 
low  price,  and  that  never,  until: 
now,  a  zoant of  ejnploj/ment  accom-: 
panied  adverse  seasons  any  more 
than  favourable  seasons; — that  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, which  is  the  great  symptom 
of  the  present  national  disease, 
and  which  is  altogether  peculiar 
to  the  present  times,  has  not 
arisen  from  bad  seasons,  or  high 
prices  of  food,  it  being  notorious 
that  it  began  to  be  severely  ex- 
perienced in  1814,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  increase,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  good  seasons  as  well 
as  of  bad  seasons,  and  of  low 
prices  as  well  as  of  high  prices; — 
that,  in  1815,  the  advocates  for 
the  Corn  Bill  all  proceeded  upon 
the  principle,  taken  by  them  for 
granted,  that  the  low  price  of  farm 
produce   was    the   cause   of  the 
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want  6f  employment  and  of  the 
national  distress : — that,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  jour  Honourable  House, 
made  reports  coritainiug'  an  asser- 


House  will  not  hastily  refuse  your 
assent;  to  witj  that,  though  it 
be  possible,  that  the  case  may  in 
nature  occur,  that  national  cala- 
mity may  arise  from  a  superaband- 


tion  of  this  principle; — that  the    ance  of  population,  such  calamity 


numerous  Reports  made  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  prove, 
that  want  of  employment,  a  great 
increase  of  pauperism,  and  wide 
ruin  amongst  farmers  and  traders, 
had  takeA  place  along  with  a 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
food; — that  it  was  then  held,  by 
all  those  who  sought  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Corn  Bill,  tliat  high 
prlcesWere  necessary  in  order  to 
reniove  the  prevalent  want  of  tm- 
plo2/menfy  and  in  order  to  di- 
minish paupensni  and  to  prevent 
the  total  ruin  of  landlords,  far- 
ixiers,  and  traders; — ^^and  that,  it 
Tias  upon  the  ground  of  these 
pni)cipies  aud  of  the  evidence 
produced  in  support  of  their  truth, 
that  your  Honourable  House 
passed  the  Corn  Bill,  the  real  as 
well  a^  the  declared  object  ot 
which  w  !S  to  raise  and  keep  up 
the  price  of  the  produce  of  the 
land 

ttTtJ  lhes(*  propositions,  which 
ate  altogether  Undeniable,  your 
Petitioner  b?gs  leave  f^  add  sonie 
others,  to  tlie  truth  of  which  he 
also  believes    your    Honourable 


can  never  arise  from  this  cause 
wliile  the  already-enclosed  lands 
of  the  country  are  imperfectly 
cultivated; — that  the  already  en- 
closed lauds  of  the  kingdom  ad- 
mit of  a  great  quantity  of  ad- 
ditional labour  being  profitably 
employed  upon  them; — that  this 
proposition  has  been  maintained 
in  several  Reports  sanctioned  by 
your  Honourable  House; — and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  an  obvioaii 
conclusion,  that  it  is  not  the  \Vant 
of  materials  whereon  to  employ 
labour,  but  the  want  of  means  to 
pay  for  that  labour,  from  which 
the  now-deeply-felt  want  of  em- 
ployment has  arisen. 

That  this  want  of  employment, 
together  with  all  the  dreadful 
calamities,  of  which  it  is  only  one 
characteristic,  should  have  arisen 
from  a  sudden  transition  from  war 
to  peace y  is  in  such  direct  hos- 
tility to  the  expericfice  of  the 
world  as  well  as  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  that  yt)ur  Pe- 
tiiloitef  is  sure  that  the  wis- 
dom of  your  Honourable  House 
will    treai  with    scorn    the    ad- 
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vancing  of  a  doctrine  so  pre- 
posterous ; — ^that  the  transitions 
from  war  to  peace,  being  changes 
frona  one  state  to  another,  which 
states  are  directly  opposite  in  their 
natures  and  can  by  no  possibility 
co-exist  in  any  degree,  must  al- 
Ways  he  sudden;^ — that  clianges  of 
this  sort  have  taken  place  in  all 
the  civilized  nations  in  the  world 
a  great  number  of  times,  and  that 
never,  until  now,  ha§  it  happened, 
that  such  a  change  has  produced 
great  and  general  national  cala- 
mity;— that  a  transition  from  war 
to  peace  has,  in  all  former  cases, 
if  accompanied  by  success  or  by 
no  loss  of  dominion,  in  war,  in- 
variably been  attended  by  a  re- 
turn, or  an  increase,  of  national 
prosperity  and  happiness  ; — that, 
from  the  nature  of  things  this 
must  be,  seeing  that  peace  natur- 
ally restores  to  productive  labour 
the  enjoymentofa  large  part  of  that 
which  war  requires  to  be  given  to 
unproductive  labour,  seeing  that 
peace  naturally  renders  certain 
many  things  which  war  keeps  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  seeing 
that  a  great  mass  of  individual 
bodily  and  mental  suffering  is  re- 
moved by  a  change  from  war  to 
pea^e,  on  all  which  and  numerous 
other  gj-ounds,  all  Inankind  speak 


of  the  calamities  of  war  and  the 
blessings  of  peace  as  they  speak  of 
the  torments  of  hell  arid  the  enjoys 
?7ients  of  heaven. 

That,  besides  what  has^  in  the 
above  propositions,  been,  by  your 
Petitioner  most  humbly  submitted 
to  the  wisdom  of  your  Honour- 
able House,  he  begs  permission 
to  add,  that  even  the  experience 
of  the  present  case  affords  ampl^ 
ground  for  asserting,  that  a  tran* 
sition  from  war  to  peace  has  not 
been  the  cause  of  the  nation's  dis- 
tresses and  calamities,  in  proof  of 
which  your  Petitioner  has  only  tp« 
remind  your  Honourable  House, 
that  the  want  of  employment  and 
all  the  other  symptoms  of  national 
pressure  began  to  assume  their 
present  character  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1813,  and  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  calamity  through  war 
and  through  peace,  through  high 
prices  and  through  low  prices, 
through  plenty  and  through  scar- 
city of  food,  has  been  undeviating 
from  that  time  to  this,  though,  at 
particular  periods,  its  pace  has 
been  rendered  quicker  or  slower 
by  the  adventitious  circumstances 
of  seasons  or  of  foreign  commerce. 

In  the  face  of  these  undeniable 
propositions,  these  notorious  facts; 
in  the  face  of  the  experience  of 
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all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages ;    so  obvious  to  common  sense,  that 


in  the  face  of  reason  and  of  na- 
ture ;  in  the  face  of  these,  no  one 
will,  jour  Petitioner  would  fain 
liope,  have  the  hardihood  to  in- 
sult your  Honourable  House  by 
persevering  in  imputing  the  cala- 
mities of  the  nation  to  causes  so 
perfectly  imaginary,  and,  if  they 
were  real,  so  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  producing  of  such  tremend- 
ous effects. 

That  no  effect  can  proceed  from 
an  inadequate  cause  is  a  proposi- 
tion not  necessary  to  be  stated  to 
your  Honourable  House,  and,  it  is 
not  less  obvious,  that  the  cause  of 
great  and  general  national  cala- 
mity, bordering  on  an  extermina- 
tion of  the  people,  must  be  not 
only  powerful  in  its  nature  but  all 
searching  in  the  objects  of  its  ope- 
ration and  influence:  in  short, 
your  Petitioner  scruples  not  to 
express  his  conviction,  that  when 
■your  Honourable  House  shall 
deign  to  turn  your  great  contem- 
-plative  powers  to  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  and  the  operation  of  the 
paper -mone?/  system,  you  will  seek 
no  farther  for  a  cause  of  'the  cala- 
mities of  the  country,  and  that  the 
remtdy  will  not  long  remain  hid- 
den from  your  sight. 

It  is  so  well  known,  it  must  be 


the  welfare  of  every  community 
must  depend  on  productive  la- 
bour receiving  just  remuneration ; 
that  labour  is  property,  and  that 
not  to  pay  for  it  when  received, 
or  to  take  from  it  its  produce,  is 
to  destroy,  or  set  at  nought,  the 
vital  principles  of  property  ;  that 
to  take  from  those  who  labour  and 
give  to  those  who  do  not  labour, 
is  to  put  a  band  round  the  arms 
and  prevent  the  blood  from  flow- 
ing into  the  hands, While  the  hands, 
thus  benumbed,  are  called  upon  to 
produce  food  for  the  body  ;  that  in 
whatever  degree  a  xn^wpaT/s  \\\i\\' 
ouiv^ceWwigto  his  ownusexhe  worth 
in  return^  he  is  the  poorer;  that 
what  a  man  pays  in  taxes  has  no 
channel  whereby  to  return  to  him 
other  than  the  channels  by  which 
he  may  expect  the  return  of  mo- 
ney lost  by  him  at  the  gaming- 
table or  on  the  highway  :  these 
things  are  so  well  known,  they 
are  truths  so  obvious,  that  your 
Petitioner  begs  your  Honourable 
House  to  be  assured,  that  he  states 
them  merely  to  show  his  great 
anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  all  con- 
clusions, absurd  in  themselves,  or 
in  anywise  offensive  to  your  Ho- 
nourable House,  without  whose 
kind  indulgence  he  is  but  too  (5on- 
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scious     that     he     is    less     than 
nothinij^. 

Deeply  penetrated  with  this 
sense  of  his  own  weakness,  but 
feelins^  strong  in  his  reliance  on 
the  cherishing;  countenance  of  your 
Honourable  House,  your  humble 
Petitioner  proceeds  to  express  his 
conviction,  that,  as,  in  ^rhatever 
degree  a  man  pays  without  re- 
ceiving to  his  own  use  the  worth 
in  return  he  must  in  that  degree 
be  poor,  it  inevitably  follows,  that, 
in  whatever  degree  the  great  mass 
'of  the  people  pay  without  receiv- 
ing to  their  use  the  worth  in  re- 
turn, they  must  also  be  the  poorer  ; 
and  he  begs  leave  to  think,  that 
from  these  premises  it  again  ine- 
vitably follows,  that  taxes,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  amount,  produce 
straightened  means  in  some  of  the 
classes  of  society,  poverty  in  other* 
classes,  actual  want  of  a  suffici- 
ency of  food  and  raiment  in  a  third, 
and  extreme  misery  bordering  on 
starvation  and  accompanied  with 
numerous  crimes,  and  occasional 
madness,  and  death,  in  the  low^est 
and  most  numerous  class  of  all; 
whence  it  has  come  to  pass  in  our 
unhappy  country ,  that  Taxes,  Pub- 
lic Debts,  Standing  Armies,  Mili- 
tary Staffs  and  Colleges,  Lists  of 
Place-men  and  Place-women  and 
Pensioners,  Police  Establishments, 


Penal  Laws,  Poor-houses,  Jails, 
and  new  mode^  and  means  of 
Hanging  and  Transporting,  have 
all  gone  on  increasing  together. 

The  thought  of  appearing  to 
prefer,  in  any  respect,  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  before  his  own 
country,  would  be  too  painful  for 
your  Petitioner  to  endure,  and 
he  trusts  that  your  Honourable 
House,  in  your  well-known  jus- 
tice, will  not  suppose  him  to  en- 
tertain such  a  thought,  merely  be- 
cause he  states  to  your  Honour- 
able House,  that,  in  the  country, 
which  now  affords  him  protection 
against  dungeons  and  dealers  in 
human  blood,  there  are  iew  taxes, 
and  those  in  amount  so  iiisii»nifi- 
cant  as  for  their  very  existence  to 
be  unknown  to  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  people;  and,  that  the  con- 
sequences are,  that  instances  of 
misery  and  of  crimes  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  a  subject  of  wonder  ;  that 
ease,  happiness  and  content  every 
where  abound  ;  and  (hat  an  in- 
crease of  population  is  regarded 
as  a  ble^sing  and  not  as  a  curse.   - 

Manifest,  however,  as  your  Pe- 
titioner humbly  presumes  your 
Honourable  House  will  perceive 
it  to  be,  that  taxes,  in  proportion 
to  their  amount  must  necessarily 
occasion  poverty  and  all  the  evils 
attendant  on  poverty,    and  that 
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the,  amount  of  the  taxes   in  the 
iini^dom  is  calculated  to  produce 
such  <  ffects   in  an  unprecedented 
dei»ive,  \et  be  venlures,  under  the 
induli*ence   of  your    Honourable 
Kuuse,  to  express  bis  conviction, 
tjbat  I  his  caus<j  of  evil  has  received 
g^rea?    addilional    and    most    niis- 
nhirxou^  force  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  paper-money^  forcedanto 
circuh^tioii  and  acceptance  by  dl- 
Tersartiul  and  unjust  contrivances, 
and  changeable  in  Us  value  at  the 
pleasure  ot  those  by  whom  it  has 
b^^l^  nuidp,  issued  and  manage  d. 
Your  Petitioner    fears    not    to 
state,  that,    if   >our    Honourable 
House  uill  be  pleased  to  refer  (o 
the  iM>«or3'  of  the  calamities  and 
COl^v^llsionjJ ,  Vvhic  i     have    taken 
place.  \\\  civilized  states,    during 
the  last  huniired  and  twenty  years, 
you  will  find,  that  one  of  the  most 
povvertui  of  the  causes  has  been  a 
falb^e^  <>!; fictitious,  iDoney,  under 
the,  denomination  of  Bills,  Notes, 
AssigBats,  and  others,  and  always 
composed  of  Paper,  bearing  on  it 
a  proJiWiie    to   pay  such  or   such 
sums  to  tlie  bearer  or  possessor  of 
sueh  paper.      In  France,     many 
years  ago,  a  scheme  of  this  des^- 
cription  spread  ruin  far  and  wide, 
and,  of  late  years,,  it  lias  actually 
produced,  by  i^s  co-operation  with  , 


distinct  and  sanguinary  revolu- 
tions. In  some  of  those  colonies 
of  North  America,  which  are  now 
the  United  Stiites,  a  colonial  pa- 
per-money, introduced  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  spread  ruin  and 
beggary  amongst  a  people,  who 
appeared  to  be  so  happily  situated 
as  to  huve  no  want  ungratified. 
In  the  States  of  Austria,^  in  Den- 
mark, in  Sweden,  and  in  every 
other  country,  where  &uch  a  sys- 
tiMW  of  fiction  has  prevailed,  ruin 
and  misery  have  always,  sooner 
or  later,  been  its  fruits,  of  which  • 
fruits  the  United  States  them- 
selves have  not,  as  your  Petitioner 
will  hereafter  beg  leave  to  be  per- 
mitted to  show,  wholly  escaped 
the  bitter  taste. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  unir 
versally  evil  effect  of  such  fictions 
is  not  less  evident  than  the  effect 
itself  is  notorious.  Moiiey  Ijeing^ 
the  universal  standard,  by  compa- 
rison with  which  the  value  of  all 
things  bought  and  sold  is  ascer- 
tained ;  or,  being  the  sigrt,  which 
represents  the  value  qi  ail  thiug^ 
wliich  men  buy,  sell,  or  with  rer 
gard  to  which  they  enter  into  con- 
tracts of  loan,  or  otherwisp,  .in  9. 
pe<!uniary  way;  such  being  the 
character  of,^  or  the  office  per-v 
form/^d    by,    money,    and   rnomey 


heavy  and  vexatious  taxes,  two  j  being  inseparable  from  the  daily 
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concerns  of  every  man  from  the 
Prince  to  the  Ploughman,  it  is 
obvioits,  tliat  when  money,  wlien 
this  standard  of  value,  \\s  change - 
abk')  whether  at  pleasure  or  from 
accident,  and  especially  if  the 
changes  be  sudden  as  to  time  and 
great  in  degree^  a  real  violation 
of  contracts,  a  transfer  of  proper- 
ty unjustly  from  one  to  another, 
and  ruin,  misery  ^uid  confusion 
must  ensue. 

It  is  out  of  those  just  notions 

of  the  sacredness  of  money,  as  a 

i  standard  of  value  and  as  the  vital 

p,rinciple  of   contracts,   that    the 

law  has  arisen  which  considers  to 

i  be   treason   the   counterfeiting   of 

the  coin  of  the  realm,  such  act  of 

I  counterfeiting  being  to  strike  at 

ibe  very  root   of  society   itself; 

and,  a  sy  ourPetitioner  hunibl  y  pre- 

'  sumes  to  believe,  counterfeiting  is 

neither  more  nor  less  than  «  chano-^ 

ing  of  the  value  of  money,  an  ope- 

I  ration,  which,  when  it  takes  place 

j  partially  and  in  a  small  degree, 

I  pi'oduces  injuries  in  a  similar  exr 

I  teat;  but,  when  such  changing  of 

I  the  standard  of  value  is  general^ 

I  sudden,   and,   with  regard  to  the 

I  community,  as  secretly  performed 

\  as   the    works   of   the   traitorous 

!  coiner,  then  it  becomes  a  scourge 

ixiore  mortal  than   the  pestilence 

i  Aat  walketh  by  day  and  the  arrow 

that  ilieth  by  night. 
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If  your  humble  Petitioner  werw 
iuldr(^ssing  himself  to  a  body  less 
enlightened  tlian  your  Honourable 
House ;  if  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  to  offer  his  opinions  and 
prayers  to  men  so  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  all  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  to  hope  to  cure 
the  national  calamities  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  or  by  setting! 
labourers  to  (l\g  holes  one  <\2.j 
and  to  fill  tliem  up  the  next;  if 
he  had  the  mortification  to  be  ad- 
dressing his  prayers  to  men  of  thia^ 
shallow  and  Vulgar-minded  des- 
cription, he  might  think  it  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  his  representa^ 
tions  by  supposing  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  of  the  Winchester 
bushel,  or  the  number  of  ounces  of 
the  pound  weight,  or  the  number 
of  longitudinal  inches  of  the  tbot 
measure,  to  be,  all  of  a  sudden, 
changed  in  a  great  degree,  and 
without  any  previous  notice  to  the 
public;  and  he  is  certain  that  eve» 
the  most  stupid  a.^sembly  that* 
evei*  disgraced  the  forms  of  legis- 
lation would  perceive,  that  suck 
changes  would  cause  a  real  viola- 
tion of  innumerable  contracts,  anci 
that  distress  and  -ruin  to  innumer- 
able persons  must  inevitably  fol- 
low; but,  having  the  un^peak-' 
able  felicity  to  be  addressing  him- 
self to  your  Honourable  IJoufie, 
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whose  fame  for  profundity  is  sur- 
passed only  by  your  fame  for  can- 
dour and  purity,  your  Petitioner 
has  no  need  to  resort  to  illustra- 
tions of  any  kind,  and,  therefore, 
hastenefl  on  by  the  fear  of  abusing 
the  well-known  indulgence  of 
your  Honourable  House,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  to  your  Honourable 
House  the  progress  of  this  unre- 
lenting scourge,  called  Paper 
Money. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  exis- 
tence this  mortal  enemy  of  human  [  guished,    while   their  industrious 


hardening  of  the  penal  laws,  and 
finally  a  gradually  produced  dis- 
location of  all  the  joints  and  liga- 
ments which  held  together  with- 
out grudging  and  without  violence 
all  the  orders  of  that  admirable 
community  that  formed  the  people 
of  England.  As  the  powers  of 
Paper-Money  increased  real  pro- 
perty naturally  grew  into  larger 
parcels,  small  farms  became  gra- 
dually less  numerous,  'till,  at 
last,    they  became  wholly  extin- 


happiness  and  freedom,  was,  like 
the  first  fibres  of  the  cancer,  felt 
only  in  occasional  twitches  ;  but, 
as  it  advanced  in  bulk,  its  ieffects 
became  more  and  more  regularly 
and  severely  felt,  'till,  at  last,  it 
has  produced  all  the  deadly  effects 
now  before  our  eyes.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  its  visible  effects 
were  a  regular  increase  of  gam- 
bling, of  fraud,  and  of  all  the 
vices  engendered  by  a  dependence 
on  trick  rather  than  on  industry 
and  talent;  and  its  visible  effects 
were  a  gradual  changing  of  the 
real  property  of  the  country  from 
the  hands  of  the  ancient  owners 
into  tha  hands  of  the  dealers  in 
Paper-Money,  a  gradual  under- 
mining of  that  natural  magistracy 
which   is  ever   the  best  bond  of 


and  virtuous  cultivators  sunk 
down  into  a  state  of  labourers, 
and  while  the  labourers,  seeing 
no  hope  of  ever  acquiring  any 
share  of  the  profits  of  their 
labour,  became  less  and  less  desi-  « 
rous  of  abstaining  from  demands 
on  the  parish  rates. 

Such,  as  your  Honourable' 
House  must  have  perceived,  were 
amongst  the  effects  of  this  bale- 
ful system  of  Paper-Money  prei- 
vious  to  the  year  1797,  when  it 
assumed  a  bolder  and  more  des- 
perate  character;  for,  at  that 
period,  the  makers  and  issuers  of 
this  fictitious  representative  of 
value,  who  had  amassed  to  them- 
selves, in  exchange  for  the 
paper,  large  portions  of  the  reaj 
wealth  of  the  nation,   under  pro*? 


society,     a    consequent     gradual' mises  to  exchange  the  paper  into 
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gold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  |  gaged  in  agriculture,  trade,  ma- 
did, all  of  a  sudden,  and  by  an  I  nufactures,  and  commerce;  when 
act  unparalleled  in  its  extent  as  j  your  Honourable  House  reflects 
well  as   in  its   wickedness,  fulfil  j  on   this    circumstance,    and    sees 


to  the  very  letter  the  predictions 
of  that  Great  Political  Writer, 
who  had  foretold,  only  a  year 
before,  that  such  would  be  their 
conduct.  Thence  forward  these 
makers  and  issuers  poured  forth 
their  fictitious  money  so  as  to  en- 
hance prices  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  and,  when  they  had 
given  their  paper  in  exchange  for 


clearly,  as  your  Petitioner  humbly 
presumes  you  will,  the  mortal 
blow  that  this  numerous  and  ac- 
tive part  of  the  community  must 
have  received  from  this  arbitrary 
change  in  the  standard  of  value, 
he  is  quite  sure  that  your  Honour- 
able House  will  need  seek  no  far- 
ther for  the  cause  of  a  want  of 
employment    and  great    national 


men's    real    property,    for    their    misery;  and  yet,   in  this   sweep- 


estates  in  fee,  or,  more  generally, 
in  exchange  for  mortgages  or 
other  securities,  they  suddenly, 
and  without  any  previous  notice, 
so  diminished  the  quantity  of  their 
paper  in  circulation  as  to  lower 
prices  one  half  in  nominal  amount, 
to  lower  the  nominal  value  of  real 
property,  of  stock  in  trade  and  of 
labour;  and,  they  thus,  by  a 
changing  of  the  standard  of  value 
at  their  own  arbitrary  will,  ac- 
quired a  legal  demand  upon  all 
borrowers  to  double  the  real 
amount  of  the  sums  lent. 

When  your  Honourable  House 
reflects,  that  it  is  in  the  class  of 
borrowers  that  you  see  all  the 
greatest  motives  to  exertion,  all 
the  most  active  and  most  enter- 
prising part  of  the  persons  en- 


ing  violation   of  all  private  con- 
tracts,  in  this  ruinous  oppression 
of    private    borrowers,    in     this 
stab  into  the  heart  of  individual 
industry^    enterprize    and     hope, 
your  Petitioner   is  convinced  that 
your  Honourable  House  will  per- 
mit him  to  say,  that  there  is  seen  a 
part  only  of  the  cruel   effects   of 
this    arbitrary    changing    of  the 
standard  of  value ;   for,  it  must  b» 
manifest     to     your     Honourable 
Plouse,  that,  if  the  private  bor- 
rower must  inevitably  be  ruined 
by  this  fraudulent  operation,   the 
bare  possibility  of  which    never 
could  have   entered  his  mind  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the    loan, 
the     whole  nation,     except   the 
lenders  to  the  public  and  except 
those  persons  who  d^ived  emolu- 
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raent  fvom  ihe  taxes,  must  also 
be  ruined  by  the  same  operation, 
hj  wliicli,  in  i'act,  tlie  sums  re- 
quired in  taxes,  great  as  those 
sums  were,  were  doubled  in  real 
amount. 

Here  (hen,  and,  as  your  Petition- 
er presumes  humbly  to  express  his 
belief,  here  only,  is  the  real  im- 
iTiediate  cause  of  the  present 
frightful  calamities  of  the  nation  ; 
for,  >vhenyonr  Honourable-House 
reflects  on  the  numerousness  of 
the  class  of  borrowers,  on  the* 
great  portion  of  the  productive 
labour  of  the  country  which  this 
class  sets  and  keeps  in  motion  ; 
li^'hen  you  reflect  on  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  product  of  la- 
bour which  the  taxes  take  away 
from  those  who  labour  and  con- 
vey to  those  who  do  not  labour: 
Jlj'hen  you  reileet  that  the  total 
ruin  of  many  borrowers,  the 
straightened  means  of  others,  and 
::^he  discouragement  of  all,  must 
-necessarily  cause  the  money  raised 
>sn  taxes  and  paid  to  the  lenders  to 
be  retained  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive inactivity,  and,  in  numerous 
instances,  transferred  in  loans 
|)ublic  and  private  and  in  other 
investments  to  foreign  countries ; 
WJieH  your  Honourable  House 
i-eflects  on  these  circumstances, 
your  Petitioner  is  sure  that  your 


Honourable  House  will  here 
find  the  real  immediate  cause  of 
the  nation*s  calamities,  and  that 
all  the  uew  notions  of  the  injuri- 
ous effect  of  the  Poor- Laws,  of 
a  Surplus-Population,  and  of  a 
Sudden  Transition  from  War  to 
Peace,  will,  at  once,  vanish,  and, 
'Mike    the"  baseless   fabric  of    a 

''  vision,   leave  not  a  wreck  be- 
''  hind." 

Could  it  be  possible^  however, 
for  a  doubt  still  to  remain  in  the 
mind  of  your  Honourable  House, 
the  experience  of  the  United 
States  of  America  must,  as  your  ' 
Petitioner  confidently  believes, 
wholly  remove  that  doubt;  for, 
though  the  whole  of  the  principal 
of  the  Public  Debt  in  this  country 
does  not  exceed  in  amount  the 
annual  interest  of  the  Debt  with 
which  our  country  is  unhappily 
burthened  ;  though  the  taxes  here 
be  so  light  as  for  their  very  exist- 
ence to  be  absolutely  unknown  tQ 
the  great  mass  of  the  community; 
yet,  front  a  sudden  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  Paper-monei/  w  hich 
had  been  in  circulation  previously 
to  1815,  ruin  and  misery  were 
spread  far  and  wide  ove?%ll  the 
commercial  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  consequent  stagnation  of 
trade  ensued,  and,  for  the  fii^t 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
a  want  of  employment  and  paupc* 
rism  and  soup-shops  began  to  rejir 
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their  hideous  heads,  and  to  pro- 
duce what  in  their  very  nature 
they  must  produce,  idleness,  men- 
dicity, and  crimes.  A  wise  and 
economical  system  of  Govern- 
ment, an  absence  of  standing 
armies,  a  reliance  on  the  hearty 
good  will  of  the  people  for  the 
defence  and  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  a  return  in  peace" to  all  ths 
habits  and  diminished  cxpences 
of  peace,  ^vill,  it  is  hoped,  wholly 
eradicate  the  evils  produced  by 
the  Paper-Money,  and  which  evils 
had  been  confined  to  the  commer- 
cial towns  and  their  immediate 
environs ;  but,  if  a  country,  si- 
tuated as  to  pecuniary  matters, 
and  governed,  as  the  United  States 
are^  could  feel  sensibly  a  blow 
from  a  sudden  changing  of  the 
Standard  of  value  ;  if  a  country, 
in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  such 
thing  as  a  lease  of  lands,  where 
mortgnges  are  comparatively  un- 
known, and  where  borrowing  for 
purposes  of  agriculture  and  trade 


cause,  similar  in  its  nature  but  a 
tbousanl-toid  greater  in  decree, 
ha>^,  as  it  neces-arily  must  have, 
produred  proporlionrite  eah»miti©s 
in  England. 

Therefore,  as  your  humble  Pe- 
titioner has  the  unutterable  hap- 
piness to  be  confident  that  he  shall 
be  honoured  with  the  concurrence 
of  your  Honourable  House  as  to 
the  great  immediate  cause  of  tlic 
nation's  manifold  sufferings,  so  is 
he  not  less  confident,  that,  ia 
seeking  for  a  remedy^  your  Ho- 
nourable! House  will  reject,  as 
the  vision  of  weak-minded  dream- 
ers, any  project  for  altering  the 
Poor-Lavv«,  and  that  you  will  treat 
w^ith  ineffable  contempt  and  seorn 
all  the  schemes  for  collecting  the 
savings  of  a  starving  people,  for 
preventing  the  labouring  classes 
from  marrying,  and  for  causing 
holes  to  be  dug  one  day  and  filled 
up  the  next;  but,  that,  following 
the  dictates  ofyour  own  instinctive 
energy  and  wisdom,  you  will  pu?^ 


in  general  is  carried  to  so  tritiiug  j  an  end  to  the  evil  by  removing 
an  extent;  if,  in  such  a  counlry,  the  cause;  and  that,  as  that  cause 
the  changing   of  (he  standard    of  jn^anifestiy  is  the  taxes  which  drain 


value  could  be  felt  as  a  blow  at 
-its  pi^sperity,  and  could  produce, 
even  in  the  smallest  de^gr/^e,  a 
want  of  employment^  while  the 
richest  of  land  is  calling  for  cul- 
tivators, your  Honourable  House 
will  not,  your  Petitioner  is  cer- 


tain, entertain  any  doubt  that  a   away. 


away  from  productive  labour  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  fruits  \o  be, 
as  above  stated,  conveyed,  by  the 
hands  of  the  lenders  of  Paper- 
Money,  into  unproductive  or  fo- 
reign depositories,  you  will  largely 
reduce  the  proportion  of  the 
money  so  raised  and  so  conveyed 
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Therefore,  your  Petitioner,  full 
®f  confidence  in  the  well-known 
justice  of  your  Honourable  House, 
and  fe  =ring  that  he  may  already 
have  trespassed  beyond  the  bounds 
even  of  that  great  patience  and 
indnlg^ence  which  are  traits  so 
prominent  in  the  now-well- 
esuibli'hQ<l  character  of  your 
Honourable  House,  proceeds, 
with  all  humility,  distinctly  to 
pray,  that  your  Honourable 
House  will  be  pleased,  by  mea- 
sures, which,  to  your  great  wis- 
dom may  seem  meet,  to  cause 
the  inti-rest  of  the  Public  Debt 
to  be  reduced ;  to  cause  all 
salaries,  pensions  and  pay  of 
every  description  proceeding  from 
the  public  money  to  be  reduced; 
to  cause  a  revision  of  contracts 
between  lenders  artd  borrowers 
and  haters  and  renters:  so  that 
the  nation  at  large  and  that  indi- 
viduals in  their  several  particular 
cases,  may  receive  from  the  hands 
of  your  Honourable  House  pro- 
tection from  that  injustice,  which 
h&s  been  done  them  by  an  arbi- 
trary change  in  the  Standard  of 
Value,  and  which  change  has  pro- 
duced such  dreadful  and  so  noto- 
rious cab^raities. 

To  this  his  humble  and  earn- 
est prayer  your  Petitioner  begs 
leave  only  to  add  a  representa- 
tion, that,  long  fore-seeing  the 
calamities,  which  have  now  fallen 


upon  his  country  with  such  as- 
tounding force,  your  Petitioner 
has,  during  eleven  years,  omitted 
no  means  within  his  humble  sphere 
and  capacity  to  produce  the  adop- 
ti(m  of  measures  such  as  those 
now  humbly  submitted  to  the 
transcendant  wisdom  of  your  Ho- 
nourable House;  and  that,  upon 
several  occasions,  he  has  earnest- 
ly besought  Members  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  aid  him,  by 
proposing  resolutions  or  other- 
wise, in  the  discharge  of  this  im- 
portant public  duty;  but,  that, 
whether  from  indolence,  indeci- 
sion, or  some  other  cause  to  your 
Petitioner  unknown,  he  has  never 
been  able  to  obtain  any  thing  be- 
yond repeatedly  broken  promises 
of  such  aid  ;  and,  therefore  it  is  that^ 
your  Petitioner,  in  whose  breast 
no  time,  no  distance,  no  calamity, 
no  injuries,  can  ever  extinguish 
or  damp  the  ardent  love  which  he 
has  always  borne  his  native  coun- 
try, has  now  ventured,  though 
with  great  deference  and  humi- 
lity, to  address  directly  to  your. 
Honourable  House  the  exposition 
and  prayer  contained  in  this  his 
most  humble  Petition. 

And  your  Petitioner, 
As  in  all  duty  and  humility  bound, 
Will  ever  pray. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


(Biuercti  at  fetationecg'  !^aU. 
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Sir, 

I  SHALL  address  you  without  ceremony,  for  you  are 
deserving  of  none.  There  is  nothing  in  your  station, 
in  your  abihties,  or  in  your  character,  which  entitles 
you  to  respect.  The  first  is  generally  the  reward  of 
political,  and  frequently  of  private  crime.  Your 
talents,  such  as  they  are,  you  have  abused ;  and  as  for 
your  character,  I  know  not  an  individual  of  any  party, 
or  in  any  class  of  society,  who  does  not  consider  the 
defence  of  it  a  paradox  too  outrageous  and  untenable 
even  for  the  profliirate  indifference  of  these  candid, 
complying  times.  Between  the  shrugs  and  smiles  of 
your  associates,  and  the  frowns  of  your  honest  countryr 
men,  you  fall  to  the  ground.  Low  as  public  principle 
has  sunk,  yow  are  still  justly  appreciated;  and  no  one  is 
deceived  by  qualities,  which,  even  in  their  happiest  exer- 
tion, are  not  calculated  or  employed  to  conciliate  his 
esteem. 

Think  you,  that  the  good-natured  greedy  spectators, 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  tickled  by  the  tricks,  were 
seduced  into  one  emotion  of  regard  for  the  person  of  their 
mountebank?  Not  a  jot;  though  that  mountebank  was  a 
Minister.  It  was  not,  I  confess,  sufficiently  present  to 
their  reflections,  that  the  same  grimaces  had  been  em- 
ployed to  distract  their  attention  while  the  confederate 
thieves  were  picking  their  pockets;  nor  did  they  appear 
to  understand  that  the  same  exhibition  was  now  played 
off  to  cheat  them  of  more  than  their  pecuniary  property : 
but  you  were  still  not  forgotten  for  a  moment;  your 
jingling,  and  chattering,  and  balancing,  were  all  ini- 
mitably performed,  and  admirably  becoming;  perhaps 
some  of  the  younger  senators,  transported  by  low  ambi- 
tion, envied  one  instant,  your  cap  and  bells;  but  neither 
young  nor  old  envied  yourself.  In  plain  words,  there 
was  not  a  member  in  the  House,  not  a  stranger,  not  a 
clerk,  or  door-kteper,  who  had  a  higher  opinion  of  370U 
after  than  before  your  speech,  or  felt  more  inclined  to 
change  characters  with  Mr.  George  Canning;  not  one* 


It  18,  however,  to  the  eternal  discredit  of  that  assembly, 
that  you  were  not,  by  so  shameless  a  display  of  your  im- 
modest parts,  by  capers  which  discovered  your  hideous 
nakedness,  plunged  below  the  depths  of  your  former 
disgrace. 

The  adventurer  who  meditated  apostacy  in  his  tender 
years,  and  whose  virtue  melted  away,  almost  before 
puberty,  under  the  first  seductive  palm,  might,  by  the 
advantages  of  an  elevation,  however  unmerited,  and  by 
the  external  decency  of  subsequent  life,  have  preserved  a 
tolerable  respectability,  a  character  equivocal  perhaps, 
but  not  altogether  abandoned,  and  such  as  the  convenient 
morality  of  the  day  might  regard  without  unqualified 
disdain.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  unredeemed 
profligate, — one  who  cannot  boast  that  his  course,  even  of 
vice,  has  been  steady,  since  he  has 

,"  Obliquely  waddled  to  his  end  in  view;" 

one  whose  recorded  treacheries  had  disqualified  him  for  all 
trust,  until  his  meanness  had  reduced  him  to  impotence, 
and  made  his  alliance  no  longer  dangerous,— one  who  has 
shewn  himself  insensible  alike  to  the  reproaches  of  oppo- 
nents insulted,  and  the  remonstrance  of  friends  betrayed, 
and  has  slid  downwards,  through  paths  more  dirty  and 
devious  than  were  ever  yet  tried  by  selfishness,  dropping 
from  power  to  pension,  and  from  pension  to  less  profitable 
place,  with  all  the  tranquillity  and  more  than  the  boldness 
of  virtue, — it  is  not,  I  say.  Sir,  to  be  expected,  that  such  a 
shameles  unredeemed  adventurer  should  be  allowed  more 
than  the  mere  privilege  of  existence,  in  a  country  where 
the  public  good  is  still,  at  least,  the  pretext  of  all  political 
conduct.  If  such  a  person  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  unmo- 
lested, his  ill-gotten  gains,  we  exclaim,  that  all  honest 
indignation  is  dead,  and  our  patriots  are  slumbering  at 
their  post.  What,  then,  must  we  think  of  our  condition  ; 
what  must  we  think  of  ourselves,  when  we  find  this  delin- 
quent, not  only  clamorous  but  insolent ;  not  only  insolent, 
but,  instead  of  the  passive  unobtrusive  air  of  convicted 
imposture,  assuming  in  the  face  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly who  knows  him,  and  of  the  whole  nation  who  de- 
spises him,  the  tone,  not  of  innocence,  but  of  accusation!! ! 
To  what  a  state  of  degradation  are  we  sunk,  when  a 
criminal  becomes  a  plaintiff,  and  when  a  man,  for  whose 
presence  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  apology  in  any  liberal 
Society,  dares  to  insult  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  to 


arraign  the  motives  of  men  of  unsullied  reputation  1 !  And 
how  much  more  must  we  bewail  our  condition,  when  we 
find  such  an  atrocious  outrage  of  all  common  decency, 
not  only  borne,  but  actually  applauded,  by  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  our  liberties  and  our  lives.  You  are 
yourself  aware.  Sir,  that  in  no  other  assembly  in  Eng- 
land would  you  have  been  allowed  to  proceed,  tor  an 
instant,  in  so  gross  a  violation  of  all  the  decencies  of  life, 
as  was  hazarded  by  that  speech,  which  found  a  patient,  a 
pleased  audience  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
must  be  in  that  body,  composed,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  of 
men  who  in  the  private  relations  of  life  may  be  distin- 
guished for  many  good  qualities,  there  must  be  an  habi- 
tual disregard  of  decency,  a  contempt  of  public  principle, 
an  absurd  confidence  that,  either  individually  or  in  mass, 
they  are  protected  from  the  censures  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  absolved  from  the  rules  of  common  life.  Were 
it  notforsuchagroundless  persuasion,  there  is  not  a  gentle- 
man {for  such  a  beirjg  is  not  quite  extinct  in  Parliament)  who 
would  not  have  thought  himself  compromised  by  listening 
to  your  insolent  attacks  upon  the  national  character,  and 
to  a  flashy  declamation,  which,  from  beginning  to  end, 
supposed  an  audience  devoid  of  all  taste,  judgment,  spirit, 
and  humanity. 

I  am  at  a  loss.  Sir,  to  account  for  the  effrontery  even  of 
your  colleagues  in  office,  who  share  with  you  the  public 
hatred,  though  they  are  far  from  being  fair  competitors 
for  the  contempt  which  is  consummately  your  own. 
Those  worthy  persons  must  have  had  some  motive  deeper 
than  their  usual  superficial  designs,  for  entrusting  their 
defence  to  such  "  hangman's  hands."  Were  they  afraid 
of  your  partially  redeeming  your  character  by  silence? 
Were  they  resolved,  that  if  you  were  yet  not  enough 
known,  some  decisive  overt  act  should  reduce  you  below 
the  ministerial  level  ?  Did  they  suspect,  that  you  were 
again  willing  to  rebel  or  to  betray?  How  was  it,  that  you 
were  selected  for  the  odious  task  of  justifying  the  only 
vigorous  measures  of  the  imbecile  Sidmouth,  directed 
against  the  aged,  the  imfirm,  the  powerless  of  his  own 
countrymen  ?  How  was  it,  that  you  were  required  to 
emerge  from  your  suspected  silence,  in  behalf  of  him 
whom  you  had  first  insulted  by  the  offer  of  your  alliance, 
then  by  your  vulgar  hostility,  and,  lastly,  by  the  accepted 
tender  of  an  insidious  reconciliation  ? 

You  know.  Sir,  and  the  world  should  know,  that  when 
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your  seducer,  Pitt,  was  tired  of  you,  you  offered  yourself 
to  this  silly,  vain  man,  who  thought  your  keeping  too 
denr  'n  »he  proposed  price,  and  accordingly  declined  the 
baroain.  n 

You  know,  and  the  world  may  remember,  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  slight  of  proffered  iniquity. 
Your  hunpoons  in  parliament,  your  speeches  in  the 
papers  (1  forget  uhere  they  fell,  but  whether  in  one  or 
the  other  they  weje  equally  unprepared  and  opportune) ; 
these,  and  other  assaults  mainfully  directed  against  those 
whose  forbearance  was  the  sole  protection  ot  your  inso- 
lence, can  hardly  have  slipped  through  the  meshes  of  the 
ill-woven  nnntories  of  your  colleagues.  Perhaps,  then, 
it  w  as  intended  to  reduce  you  to  irretrievable  humiliation, 
and  to  fit  you  for  the  lowest  agency,  by  making  you  the 
loudt  st  enconiiast  of  the  most  undefensible  measure  of 
him  whom  you  have  vilified  as  **  the  most  incapable  of  ali 
Ministers,  the  most  inept  of  all  Statesmen." 

You  hud  before  given  this  satisfactory  pledge  to  the 
other  of  your  colleagues,  who  might  have  borne  your  abuse, 
but  did  not  choose  to  bear  your  treachery;  and  shewed 
himself,  accordingly,  more  tender  of  his  own  honour  than 
he  has  been  of  that  of  his  country.  You  have  kissed  the 
hand  that  rhasiised  you,  and  have  lost  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  tesMfviog  your  feigned  repentance  to  him  who 
comniHJids  you  from  that  eminence  which  you  were  ad- 
judged incapable  to  occupy,  even  so  as  to  save  the  few 
appearances  required  fronj  ministerial  manners. 

Your  submission  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  tricked  out,  as  he 
appears,  in  those  decorations  of  fortune,  which  might  well 
deceive  a  vulgar  eye,  was  not  surprising  ;  it  was  the  natu- 
ral deference  of  meanness  to  success.  But  it  was  not  ex- 
pected, even  from  your  condescension,  that  the  butt  of  his 
party,  the  a^ent  of  that  department  which  had,  even  in 
these  tin.es  of  peace,  with  infinite  address,  contrived  to 
make  the  executive  administration  not  only  hateful  but 
ridiculous;  that  the  very  minister  who  had  no  character 
for  talents  should  be  defended  by  him  who  had  no  charac- 
ter for  hor'esty. 

It  is  not  n.y  purpose  with  you.  Sir,  to  refute  your  argu*- 
ments  'n  defen(  e  of  the  late  iniquitous  agents  employed 
in  destroying  the  little  confidence  ai)d  mutual  good-will 
which  MMglii  si  ill  have  subsisted  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed  of  this  distracted  country.  In  spite  of 
the  sophistry  which  such  an  attempt  was  sure  to  bring 


into  play,  and  which  shook,  no  doubt,  the  timid  minds  of 
many  of  our  poor  alarmists;  in  spite  of  the  general  spirit 
of  acquiescence,  and  the  panic  terror  which  makes  the 
pretended  pivservation  of  peace  and  order  the  surest  snare 
of  the   well-nieanmg,   seltish    politician;  there  was  still 
enough  of  common  sense  lef  a.-non^st  tne  mentis  rs  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  expose  so  rude  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  lay  bare  the  fahacies  which  were  em- 
ployed to  excuse  the  past,  and  to  prepare  for  future  in- 
fractions of  British  freedom.     Your  reply  to  those  who 
spoke  the  language  of  their  constituents,  of  ail  unpreju- 
diced Englishmen,  of  human  nature  itself,  and  vVho  step- 
ped forward  to  rescue  the  Parliament  from  inJehbie  dis- 
grace, was  such  as  is  seldom  hiccupedup  from  tbe  drunken 
triumph  of  ministerial  majorities.      I  give  you  full  credit 
for  the  foul  words  which  you  dared  to  apply  to  an  hotiour- 
able  young  man,  whose  instinctive  sense  of  right  far  sur- 
passes your  vain,  vicious  experience,  and  shewed  him  the 
naked  iniquity  of  your  proposed  indemnitii:S  in  behalf  of 
the  only  traitors  to  be  found  m  England,  of  the  vile  agents 
of  a  weak,  suspicious  administration.     The  envy  of  repu- 
tation which  you  have  lost,  and  of  talents  more*  graceful 
and  essential  than  your  own  flimsy,  tinsel  trappings,  was 
certain  to  secure  your  especial  hostility.     The  antipathy 
of  bad  to  good  naturally  inflamed  you  into  fury  ai'ainst 
the  interposition  of  Mr.  Lambton;  and,  to  confess  a  dis- 
graceful truth,  you   found    many  enough  amonust  your 
compeers  willing  to  join  you  in  the  shameless  outcry.     A 
young  man,  placed  by  his  fortune,  as  well  as  by  his  honest 
propensities,  beyond  the  reach  of  corruption,  at  the  outset 
of  a  courageous,  though  forlorn  career,  which  threatens 
a  protracted  defence  of  the  tottering  fabric  of  English 
freedom,  is  a  monster  in  the  eyes  of  the  base,  the  vain, 
the  timid,  who  readily  conspire  to  remove  such  a  standing 
reproach  of  their  venality,  their  foliy,  and  their  fear.     I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  menials  arounri  \  ou  felt  themselves 
elevated  by  the  momentary  depression  of  virtue:  i)utIdo 
v^ronder  that  the  forms,  even  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
admitting  as  they  do  of  lauguatie  current  only  amongst 
the  lowest  and  most  deprave  i  classes  of  jsocietv,  should 
have  been  infringed  upon  so  grossly  without  a  word  from 
hini  who  is  appointed  to  regulate  tu- jargon  of  that  ill^ 
polished  assembly. 

The   paltry   subterfuge,   hesitated    between    regretted 
insolence  and  forced  retraction,  the  hand  obtruded  upoti 
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the  object  of  your  insult  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  but, 
more  than  all,  the  rudeness  of  the  assault  (the  usual  pre- 
lude of  all  your  political  amours)  nught  well  make  that 
gentleman  suspect  that  he  was  menaced  by  your  future 
intimacy.  Some  such  apprehension,  and  the  clamours  of 
your  party,  may  have  prevented  him  or  his  friends  from 
remarking  the  curious  felicity  with  which,  of  all  the  in- 
discretions of  the  opposing  party,  you  chose  to  select 
credulity  as  the  prominent  feature.  What,  Sir!  one  of 
the  present  cabinet  dare  to  accuse  any  individual  of  too 
much  faith  in  common  rumour  or  in  proffered  information  ? 
A  member  of  that  cabinet,  whose  belief  in  the  idle,  mali- 
cious falsehoods  of  spies,  pimps,  bullies,  and  all  the  aban- 
doned, broken  characters  whom  their  promises  allured 
into  perjury,  has  been  proved  by  the  verdict  of  juries;  has 
been  recorded  in  the  courts;  has  been  the  object  of  gene- 
ral indignation  ;  and,  after  having  been  the  cause  and  ex- 
cuse of  a  wanton  attack  on  our  liberties,  has  been  judged 
by  that  cabinet  itself  so  little  qualified  for  examination, 
that  their  Parliament  has  been  instructed  to  indemnify  thfi 
rogues  who  told  the  lies,  and  the  fools  who  believed  them. 
What!  an  apologist  for  the  gulled,  the  gaping  Sidmouth, 
to  deprecate  the  indiscriminating  reception  of  tales  and 
tale-bearers!  a  defender  of  him  who  put  his  trust  in 
Castles;  who  employed  Oliver;  and  who,  on  the  faith  of 
atrocious  fabrications,  of  which  he  was  alike  the  encoura- 
ger  and  the  dupe,  has  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  has 
fettered  and  fractured,  and  would  have  put  to  death,  his 
fellow-countrymen,  even  to  decimation.  You  tell  us,  you 
should  have  thought  yourself  **  a  dolt  and  ideot"  to  have 
listened  for  a  moment  to  complaints  against  an  agent  of 
the  home  department,  a  runner  of  Bow-street,  a  gaoler's 
turnkey,  or  a  secretary's  secretary. 

Mighty  well,  Sir!  but  let  a  runaway  from  the  hulks,  a 
convicted  felon,  tell  you,  that  a  bankrupt  apothecary,  a 
broken  down  farmer,  and  a  cobler,  are  the  centre  of  a 
widely  spread  conspiracy;  have  formed  and  partially  exe- 
cuted a  plan  for  raising  the  kingdom,  and  for  taking  the 
Tower  of  London;  have  provided  arms;  have  published 
manifestoes;  let  the  same  respectable  evidence  impeach 
the  loyalty  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  in  some  districts,  and 
of  the  lower  classes  in  all;  let  this  single  felon  assert  that 
he  is  honest,  and  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  are 
rogues;  you  do  not  think  yourself  a  dolt  and  ideot — you  do 
not  think  Lord  Sidmouth  a  dolt  and  ideot,  for  proceeding. 
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chiefly  upon  such  information,  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter 
the  first  individuals  designated  by  this  credible  witness. 
But  whatever  you  or  your  colleagues  thought,  the  jury 
did  think  the  secretary  of  the  home  department  a  dolt  and 
ideot,  and  shewed  their  opinion  by  their  verdict.  It  isof 
no  moment  to  me,  Sir,  when  or  why  you  may  please  to 
think  yourself  a  "dolt  and  ideot"  (for  I  will  harp  upon 
this  House  of  Commons'  phrase);  but  I  will  take  leave  to 
observe,  that  there  is  this  difference  between  the  credulity 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Lambton,  and  of  such  ministers  as  you 
and  your  colleagues — the  former  may  interpose  to  save, 
but  the  consequence  of  the  latter  must  be  to  destroy. 
The  worst  evil  that  can  possibly  arise  from  the  former 
is  the  exculpation  of  yourself  and  your  hateful  fraternity, 
from  some  unfounded  charge  (an  exculpation  which  I 
own  to  be  productive  of  mischievous  results);  but  the 
least  evil  that  can  be  produced  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Head  of  the  Police,  is  the  suspension  of  our  liberties,-— is 
the  imprisonment,  the  ruin,  the  torture,  of  our  innocent 
fellow-subjects, — is  the  present  diffusion  of  suspicion  and 
terror  and  treachery,  and  the  establishment  of  wicked 
precedents,  which  accustom  the  people  to  extraordinary 
acts  of  government,  and  must  finally  be  fatal  to  the  con- 
stitution. When  next,  therefore,  you  indulge  your  legis- 
lative audience  with  the  hypothesis  of  your  doltship  and 
idiotcy,  do  not  found  that  improbability  of  so  extreme  a 
case  upon  your  prudent  scepticism  and  discouragement 
of  all  informers.  The  Suspension  Bill  has  been  suspended, 
but  the  asses*  mouths  of  the  home  office  are  as  open  as 
ever  to  any  charge,  provided  only  that  it  be  to  the  discre- 
dit and  destruction  of  some  suspected,  that  is,  some  inde- 
pendent, meniber  of  the  community. 

It  is  not,  I  have  before  told  you,  my  object  to  refute 
your  detestable  doctrines;  whatever  was  tangible,  which- 
ever of  those  doctrines  had  any  real  existence  (for  the 
greater  part  of  your  arguments  were  but  the  phantoms  of 
folly  and  insolence),  had  been  handled  and  disposed  of 
before  you  arranged  tliem  in  the  hues  of  your  own  florid 
eloquence,  and,  by  appropriating  these  principles  to  your- 
self, consigned  them  to  eternal  infamy.  Nor  shall  I  un- 
dertake the  ungrateful  labour  of  following  you  through 
all  your  flippancies;  nor  blow  away  the  superficial  froth, 
to  arrive  at  the  vile,  vapid  liquor  beneath.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  tell  you,  that  the  general  tone  of  your 
discourse  was  such  as  would  have  disgraced  the  defence 
of  TirtuC;,  and  was  intolerable  in  the  apologist  and  de- 
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fender  of  depravity ;  and  such  as  will  not  be  borne  as 
Jong  as  this  people  have  it  in  their  power  to  controul,  in 
any  way,  the  conduct  of  their  presumed  representatives. 
Had  your  pleasantries  been  as  polite  as  they  were  rustic, 
had  they  been  as  humane  as  they  were  atrocious,  they 
would  still  have  been  misapplied  in  a  discussion  profess- 
edly treating  of  the  fundamental  interests  of  your  coun- 
try, and,  even  in  your  own  view  of  the  question,  of  delin- 
quencies arising  confessedly  from  the  distresses  of  your 
fellow-subjects.  That  yon  should  brand  with  the  names 
of"  rebel  and  traitor'*  those  whom  you  have  been  unable 
to  prove  rebellious  and  traitorous,  is  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  official  perseverance  and  incorrigible  folly  ;  but 
that  you  should  presume  to  assail  those  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals, the  victims  of  your  own  recorded  credulity,  by 
making  a  mockery  of  old  age>  and  of  the  natural  infirmi- 
ties which  have  been  occasioned  by  your  own  injustice!! 
Such  an  outrage  upon  your  audience— how  is  that  to  be 
accounted  for?  The  revered  and  ruptured  Ogdenff/ 
And  this  mad,  this  monstrous  sally,  was  applauded — was 
received  with  roars  of  laughter!  and  if  there  was  a  con- 
fession from  some  more  candid  lips,  that  such  allusions 
were  not  "  quite  in  good  taste,*'  an  excuse  was  drawn 
from  the  warmth  of  the  debate;  clear  as  it  was,  to  those 
accustomed  to  your  patchwork,  that  the  stupid  allitera- 
tion was  one  of  the  ill-tempered  weapons  coolly  selected 
from  your  oratorical  armoury. 

Certainly,  Sir,  you  found  the  legislative  assembly  more 
tractable  than  your  Sovereign,  who  has,  more  than  once, 
repulsed  your  rude  familiarity-  His  Majesty,  were  he 
now  on  the  throne,  would  recognize  the  frontless  upstart 
who  plficed  the  hand  of  his  Sovereio^n  upon  the  seat  of  the 
wound  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  as  the  reward 
of  his  duplicity;  and  of  him  who  had  referred  him  to  a 
brother  minister  with  the  indecent  freedom  of  equal  inti- 
macy. When,  Sir,  you  placed  the  King's  hand  upon  your 
thigh,  when  you  told  him  you  would  send  to  Pembroke^ 
you  gave  rise  to  a  resentment,  sucn  as  would  have  af- 
fected your  honest  interests,  whilst  the  throne  of  Eng-. 
land  was  filled  by  a  gentleman.  But,  I  presume,  the 
silent  rebuke  of  offended  majesty  was  not  sharp  enough 
to  be  felt  by  the  coarseness  of  your  texture;  for  the  in- 
sult oflt-red  to  those  who  slibuld  be  tiie  repjesentatives  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  people  themselves,  is  equally  rude 
and  familiar,  and  is  ten  times  more  overbearing,  in  every 
respect,  than  that  which  before  offended  your  Sovereign. 
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You  have  never,  Sir,  before  found  a  body  of  your  coun- 
trymen so  patient,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  as  your 
fellow-members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Even  the 
underlings  of  the  Foreign  Office  broke  into  murmurs  at 
your  unusual  arrogance.  The  little  knot  of  dependents, 
who  were  willing  to  make  common  stock,  and  carry 
themselves  to  market  with  you,  have  become  ashamed 
of  the  trifliijg  oscillating  buffoon,  whom  they  mistook  for 
the  head  of  a  party,  and  who  accepted  the  first  and 
lowest  vacancy  that  could  replace  him  in  the  precincts  of 
power.  Even  the  miserable  chuckfarthing.  Ward,  who 
has  learnt  from  you  how  to  run  riot  on  his  own  roguery, 
owns,  that  he  hesitates  between  the  disgrace  of"  serving 
without  wages,  and  of  being  dismissed  without  a  cha- 
racter." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  alone  you  find  yourself 
taken  On  your  word,  with  no  inquiries  made;  and  when 
you  display  the  whole  deformity  of  a  heart  devoid  of  all 
just,  and  generous,  and  gentlemanly  feeling;  and  when 
you  shew,  by  arts  untried  before,  not  only  how  despicable 
you  are  yourself,  but  how  you  despise  all  around  you, 
you  are  not  hissed  to  the  ground,  as  you  wouhJ  infallibly 
have  been,  had  you  ventured  at  such  topics  before  a  po- 
pular assembly  ;  you  are  heard,  you  are  encouraged,  you 
are  cheered;  your  inhuman  taunts  on  the  irons  and  the 
infirmities  of  those  who  demand  reparation  for  the  inju- 
ries they  have  endured  from  a  bloody  police;  your  ridi- 
cule of  the  prisoner  and  the  oppressed,  are  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter i'-^with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  I !  ! 

Go  on,  Sir,  I  pray  you ;  proceed  with  your  pleasan- 
tries; light  up  the  dungeon  with  the  flashes  of  your 
merriment;  make  us  familiar,  make  us  pleased  with  the 
anguish  of  the  captive;  teach  us  how  to  look  upon  tor- 
ture and  tyranny  as  agreeable  trifles;  let  whips  and  ma- 
nacles become  the  playthings  of  Parliament;  let  patriot- 
ism and  principle  be  preserved  only  as  vain  names,  the 
materials  of  a  jest;  and  as  you  have  disturbed  the  bed 
of  sickness  with' your  unhallowed  mirth,  hasten,  with 
appropriate  mockery,  the  long  foretold  approaching 
Euthanasia  of  the  expiring  Constitution. 

But  confine  your  etiorts  to  that  assembly  where  they 
have  been  so  favourably,  so  thankfully  received.  You 
will  find  no  other  hearers.  You  are  nothing  but  on  that 
stage.  The  clerks,  the  candles,  the  heated  atmosphere, 
the  mummeries  and  decorations,  the  trained,  packed, 
paper  audience,  confused,  belated,  and  jaded  into  an 
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appetite  for  the  grossest  stimulants ;  these  are  the  pre- 
parations indispensable  to  your  exhibition. 

Thank  Heaven,  however,  the  HoUvSe  of  Commons  is 
not  the  only  tribunal;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  spite  of 
your  extraordinary  progress  and  probable  success,  there 
may  still  be,  in  this  country,  a  body  of  men,  now  dis- 
persed, but  whom  their  common  interests  will  one  day 
collect  and  unite,  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  the 
punishment  of  their  oppressors. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  not  an  echo  of  those  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, which  hailed  your  jests  upon  rebellious  old  age  and 
traitorous  disease,  not  an  echo  has  been  lost  in  the  wide 
circumference  of  the  British  islands.  Those  shouts  still 
ring  in  our  ears;  they  will  never  die  away,  until  we  are 
finally  extirpated  by  your  triumph,  or  you  are  annihi- 
lated by  our  indignation.  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  that, 
by  securing  the  connivance  of  Parliament,  you  are  safe 
from  all  national  censure.  Parliament  does  not  represent 
the  feelings,  any  more  than  the  interests,  of  the  British 
nation.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  this  great,  this  glorious 
people,  to  suppose  that  their  representatives  were  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  encourage  the  playful  ferocity 
of  a  hardened  politician.  The  nobler  portion  of  the  na- 
tion are  certainly  not  members  of  either  itouse;  the 
bettter  educated,  the  more  enlightened,  and  the  more 
wealthy,  at  least  the  more  independent,  are  to  be  found 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament.  You  are  (and  what  dis- 
honest man  is  not?)  an  enemy  to  reform.  But  you  shall 
be  told.  Sir,  that  the  extreme  necessity  of  Reform,  and  of 
choosing  our  representatives  from  some  other  classes  of 
society,  was  never  so  decidedly  shewn  as  in  the  reception 
of  your  speech.  If  Mr.  Canning  was,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion*, applauded  for  saying,  that  the  constitution  of 
that  assembly  could  not  be  bad,  which  **  worked  so  well 
in  practice'*  as  to  admit  of  the  selection  of  such  men  as 
Mi.  Windham  and  Mr.  Horner,  1  am  sure  it  is  to  be  al- 
lowed me  to  say,  that  the  assembly  can  have  no  feelings 
or  opinions,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, which  would  receive,  with  shouts  of  approving 
Faughter,  such  a  speech  as  this  of  Mr.  Canning. 

Your  practice.  Sir,  may  work  well  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  are  we  to  become  accomplices  in  the 
crime  of  acquiescence  in  such  riotous,  wanton  ribaldry? 

•  See  Motion  for  a  new  Writ  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes,  in  the 
roem  of  Francis  Horner^  Esq.  deceased. 
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God  forbid  I     Your  impunity  will  be  our  reproach  ;  let 
me  tlierefore  record  the  judgment  of  one  who  shall  be 
heard,  since  he  speaks  the  sentiment  of  your  countrymen. 
You   cannot  be  tar  from  the  close  uf  you"  career;  for 
either  we  shall    be  so  lost  that  all  your    arthu    efforts 
will  be  superfluous,  or  you  will  be  sso  resisted  as  «o  dis- 
able you  for  ever  at  once  for  all  uoxious  exertion.     This, 
then,  may   be  the  time  for  summing   up   the  evidence, 
furnished  by  the  unbiassed,  uncoiitra<iictory  witnesses  of 
your  life;  and  for  enabling  your  countrymen  to  pass  the 
verdict.     Your  current  is  muddy,  even  at  the  spring,  and 
runs  clear  in    no  part  of  its  winding,  babbling  course. 
Let  him  speak  who  ever  knew  you   in  possession  of  any 
respectable   reputation.      The    rag  you   stole   from    Mr, 
Sheridan's  mantle  was  always  too  scanty  to  cover  your 
nakedness:  like  all  mimics,  you  caught  only  the  meaner 
characteristics  of  your  archetype;  oratorical,  not  oiator  ; 
poetaster,  not  poet;  witling,  not  wit.     You  were  never 
the  first  or  best  in  any  one  line  of  action*     You  might 
not  have  been  altogether  inept  or  slov\  in  piaying  st  cond 
parts;  but  on  no  one  occasion  have  you  ever  evince«i  that 
integrity,  either  of  principle  or  capacity,  which  the  lowest 
amongst  us  are  accustomed  to  require  from  thi-  pretenders 
to  excellence.     Your  spirit  was  rebuked  in  presence  of 
those  accomplished  persons  whom  the  followers  of  all 
parties  recognized  as  beings  of  a  higher  order,  and  were 
willing  to  yield  even   more  deference  than  their  unam* 
bitious  merit  required.    The  chances  of  survivorship  have 
left  you  a  great  man  in  these  days  of  iittle  men;  but 
you  keep  true  to  the  epic  rule;  you  end  as  you  began: 
power  has  conferred  upon  you  no  dignity;  elevation  has 
not  made  your  posture  more  erect.    The  decency  of  your 
character  consists  in  its  entire  conformity  to  the  original 
conception  formed  of  you  in  early  life.     It  has  borrowed 
nothing  From  station,  nothing  trom  experience.     It  be- 
comes you,  and  would  disgrace  any  other  man.     Mean 
and  trifling  as  you  are,  it   is  not,  however  to  be  over- 
looked, that  you    have   the    power   of  nuschief.       You 
belonti  to  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  adjudged  most 
pernicous  in  a  state.     Amongst  your  other  school-boy 
acquisitions,  ^on  read  Latin,  Sir;  let  me  quote  to  you  a 
sentence  of  one  wtio  knew  how  to  write  it,  and  who  vvas, 
perhaps,  ns  capable  of  appreciating  the  merit  of  a  timely 
joke  as  Mr.  Canninj;.     It  is  my  Lord  Bacon,  who,  com- 
menting upon  the  aphorism  of  Solomon,"  Homines  deri" 
SQTes  civitatem  ptrdunt^^  has  these  words:— 
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"  Mirum  mderi  possit^  quod  in  descriptione  hominum^ 
qui  ad  respublicas  labefactandas  et  perdendas  veluti  natura 
comparati  et  facti  sunt,  delegerit  Saloman  characterem^ 
non  hominis  superbi  et  iusoientisi  non  tyrannici  et  cru^ 
delis  \  non  temerarii  et  violenti :  non  impii  et  scelerati;  non 
injusti  et  oppressoris ;  non  seditiosi  et  turbulenti ;  non  libi' 
dinosi  et  voluptuarii  non  denique  insipientis  et  inhabilis ;  sed 
derisoris.  Verum  hoc  sapientia  ejus  Regis^  qui  rerum  pub' 
licarum  conservaiiones  et  eversiones  optime  norat,  dignissi^ 
mum  est,  ISleque  enim  similis  fere  est  pestis  regnis  et  rebus'- 
publicis  quam  si  Consiliarii  Regum,  aut  Senatores,  quique 
gubernaculis  rerum  admovetur,  sint  ingenio  derisores>  *" 

You  see  then,  Sir,  that  we  have  not  quite  so  much  to  fear 
from  your  colleagues  as  from  yourself.  Look  in  this  glass, 
and  you  will  start  back  at  your  frightful  image.  And  yet 
this  great  man  would  have  thought  this  "  plague"  still 
more  deadly,  could  he  have  divined  to  what  lengths  a 
future  statesman,  and  senator,  and  minister  of  England, 
would  dare  to  push  this  pernicious  mockery. 

Such  an  unqualified  attempt,  not  to  vindicate,  but  to 
make  light  of  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  would,  in  an 
assembly  of  free  Rome,  have  been  answered  with  a  dagger. 
When  the  Republic  was  overthrown,  the  most  odious  and 
frantic  of  the  Emperors  did,  indeed,  amuse  himself  in 
your  way,  Sir,  and  indulged  his  turn  for  talking  and 
trifling  by  declamatory  defences  and  accusations  of  cul- 
prits in  presence  of  his  slavish  Senate.  Between  your 
apologies  for  Oliver  and  your  other  coadjutors  in  office, 
and  your  invectives  against  your  state  prisoners,  you  com- 
plete the  parallel.  Or,  if  you  are  displeased  with  Cali- 
gula, you  may  prefer  a  rivalry  with  the  other  Cassar, 
who,  directing  the  punishment  of  some  old  men,  told  the 
executioner  to  nuniber  them  out  from  bald  head  to  bald 
head. 

•  "  Scornful  men  bring  a  city  into  a  snare. 
'*  It  may  appear  strange,  that  in  describing  those  who  are,  as  it 
were,  fashioned  by  nature,  and  made  for  the  ruin  of  a  state,  Solomon 
should  have  selected,  not  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  not  the  tyrannical 
and  the  cruel,  not  the  rash  and  the  violent,  not  the  impious  and  the 
wicked,  not  the  unjust  and  the  oppressor,  not  the  seditious  and  the 
turbulent,  not  the  lustful  and  the  voluptuary,  and,  lastly,  not  the  un- 
wise and  the  incapable, — but  the  man  given  to  mockery.  And  yet  this 
judgment  is  very  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  that  King,  who  knew  so  well 
all  that  contributes  to  the  preservation  and  the  overthrow  of  states ; 
for  there  is  no  greater  pestilence  in  a  monarchy  or  a  commonwealth, 
than  when  the  counsellors  of  the  King,  or  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  affairs,  are  by  nature  given 
to  mockery,'^ — De  Aug,  Scu  lib.  viii,  cap.  2. 
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You  see.  Sir,  that  you  are  not  quite  original,  even  in 
your  facetious  assaults  upon  old  age.     You  said   some- 
thing, 1  observe,  about  the  misapplication  of  popular 
complaints  to  the  present  state  of  the  country;  and  you 
used  the  remarkable  allusion,  that  they  wexe  not  less  out 
of  time  and  place  than  it  would  have  been  to  discourse 
about  Tarquin   and   Brutus   in    the   days   of    Imperial 
Rome.     I  shall  overlook  the   pleasant  comparison   be- 
tween the  present  state  of  England  and   that   of  Rome 
after  she  had  lost  her  liberties:  I  suppose  this,  too,  is  one 
of  your  jokes,  though    I  do   not  see  the  accustomary 
"  loud  laugh"  that  accompanies  your  waggeries.     But  I 
will  tell  you,  that  you  are  no  less  ignorant  than  imperti- 
nent, in  adopting  this  illustration.   The  Romans,  after  the 
triumph  of  tyranny,  did  find  it  very  much  to  the  purpose 
to  recur  to  the  example  of  their  patriots,  and,  **  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial   Government,   the    character    of    the  younger 
Brutus  was  studied  as  the  perfect  idea  of  Roman  virtue." 
They  still  read  Cicero;  they  still  admired  that  noble  sey- 
timent,  which  taught  them  that  *'  the  most  truly  grace- 
ful, the  most  beneficial,  tlie  most  glorious  boast-worthy 
act  of  an  honest  citizen,  was  to  slay  a  tyrant.* 

They  did  more;  they  aspired  sometimes  to  imitate 
their  glorious  tyrannicides;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fear 
of  anarchy,  which  was  carefully  instilled  into  the  subjects 
of  the  empire,  and  was  in  fact  the  origin  of  their  servi- 
tude, their  despots  found  that  there  was  still  some  limit 
to  their  intemperate  trifling  with  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  human  nature. 

You  may  not  yet  have  forgotten,  that  the  historian 
tells  us,  that  the  Romans  might  perhaps  have  borne  the 
cruelty  of  Nero,  but  were  driven  into  revolt  at  last 
against  his  buffoonery.  As  for  the  declaimer  Caligula,  a 
brutal  joke,  too  frequently  tried,  cost  him  his  life. 

Hampden  was  no  assassin;  but  what  think  you  he 
would  have  said  to  a  minister  of  Charles  I.?  "  You  are 
not  protected  by  your  personal  insignificance:  the  power, 
almost  absolute,  which  has  been  and  may  again  be  placed 
in  your  hands,  may  n)ake  you  a  respectable  victim ;  and 
be  assured.  Sir,  that  if  I  should  ever  be  a  prisoner  of  state, 
and,  after  being  maimed  by  your  gaolers,  should  be 
assaulted  by  your  jokes,  I  will  put  you  to  death  with  the 
s-ame  deliberation  as  I  now  give  you  this  timely  warning. 

*  <*  Quam  sit  re  pulchrum,  beneficio  gratuin,  fainft  gluriogum,  tyran- 
nuio  OGcideie.'' 
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This  is  no  idle,  although  it  is  only  a  defensive,  menace; 
nor  is  the  resolution  confined  to  one  individual : 

"  Idem  Treccnti  juravimus." 

YOUR  COUNTRYMAN. 


MR.  CANNING'S  LETTER  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

Gloucester  Lod^e,  April  10,  1818. 

Sir,— I  received  early  in  the  last  week  the  Copy  of  your  Pamphlet, 
which  you  (I  take  for  granted)  had  the  attention  to  send  to  me. 

Soon  after  I  was  informed,  on  the  authority  of  your  Publisher,  that 
you  had  withdrawn  the  whole  impression  from  him,  with  the  view 
(as  was  supposed)  of  suppressing  the  publication. 

I  since  learn,  however,  that  the  Pamphlet,  though  not  sold,  is  circu- 
lated under  blank  covers. 

I  learn  this  from  (among  others)  the  Gentleman  to  whom  the  Pam- 
phlet has  been  industriously  attributed,  but  who  has  voluntarily  and 
absolutely  denied  to  me,  that  he  has  any  knowledge  of  it  or  its  author. 

To  you,  Sir,  whoever  you  may  be,  1  address  myself  thus  directly,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  to  you  my  opinion,  that 

You  a  e  a  Liar  and  a  Slanderer,  and  want  courage  only  to  be  an 
Assassin 

1  have  only  to  add,  that  no  man  knows  of  my  writing  to  you;  that  I 
shall  maintain  the  same  reserve  so  long  as  I  have  an  expectation  of 
hearing  from  you  in  your  own  name ;  and  that  I  shall  not  give  up  that 
expectation  till  to-morrow  (Saturdjiv)  night. 

The  same  address  which  brought  me  your  Pamphlet  will  bring  any 
letter  safe  to  my  hands. — 1  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

(Signed)  GEO.  CANNING. 

(Mr.  Ridgway  is  requested  to  forward  this  letter  to  its  destination.) 

LETTER  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 

EXAMINER. 

Sir, — You  are  requested  to  insert  in  your  paper  the  Reply  of  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Canning  to  my  public  remonstrance  with  that  Gentleman 
on  the  insult  he  lately  dared  to  oiler  to  the  People  o\  England. 

I  am  agreeably  disappointed.  After  ten  days  deliberation,  heacknow* 
ledges  the  tribunal,  and  has  determined  to  plead. 

Whilst  his  Judges  are  deciding  on  ihe  merits  of  his  defence,  it 
shall  be  my  care  to  provide  the  (jentleman  with  another  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  taste  and  talents  in  the  protection  of  his  character. 

In  the  ipean  lime,  whilst  Mr.  Lambton  is  a  ** Dolt  and  an  Ideot,*' 
I  am  content  to  be  a  *'  Liar  and  a  Slanderer  and  an  Assassin,"  ac- 
cording to  (he  same  inimitable  Master  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue. — I  am. 
Sir,  your  obedient  Servant. 

THE  AUTilOii  OF  THE  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
GEORGE  CANNING. 


Several  mutilated  editions  of  the  preceding  Letters 
having  bet^n  given  to  the  public,  we  have  presented  our 
readers  with  a  correct  copy;  with  which  Mr.  Canning 
cannot  possibly  be  oflPended,  since  he  asserts  the  writer  to 
be  a  liar,  a  slanderer,  and  an  assassin '.-—Let  the  public 
judge  between  them. 
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A    LETTER    TO  HIS   ROYAL   HIGHNESS  THE 
PRINCE  REGENT, 

On  his  thanking  the  Magisterial  and  Yeomanry  Assassins 
of  Manchester  for  Murders  committed  by  them  on  th$ 
I6th  of  August  last. 

London,  August  80,  1819. 
Sir, 

The  general  indignation  and  disgust  excited  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  in  consequence  of  the  atrocious  Murders  commit- 
ted by  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Magistrates  of  Manchester,  on  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  assembled  in  a  legal  and  peaceable  meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  means  to  obtain  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances,  and  a  radical  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  could  have  been  exceeded  by  nothing  but 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Country  sanctioning,  and  actu- 
ally returning  thanks  to  the  murderers  !!! — This,  Sir,  it  ap- 
pears you  have  done,  through  the  medium  of  your  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  ever-memorable 
SiDMOUTH  ;  and  as  the  document  cannot  be  too  generally 
read,  or  too  much  known,  I  shall  here  insert  it,  and  make 
such  observations  upon  it,  as  to  me  seem  necessary. 

"Whitehall,  August  21,  1819. 
"  My  Lord, — Having  laid  before  the  Prince  Regent  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  me  from  Manchester,  of  the  proceedings  at  that 
place  on  Monday  last,  1  have  been  commanded  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  request,  that  your  Lordship  will  express  to  the  Magistrates 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  who  attended  on  that  day, 
the  great  satisfaction  derived  "by  his  Koyal  Highness  from  their 
prompt,  decisive,  and  efficient  measures,  fcrr  the  preservation  of 
the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  likewise  that  your  Lordship  will  conj- 
municate  toMajor  Trafford,  his  Royal  Highness's  high  approbation 
of  the  support  and  assistance  to  the  civil  power  afforded  on  that 
occasion  by  himself  and  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates,  serving  under  his  command. 

**  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  « SIDMOUTH. 

«  To  the  Earl  of  Derby,  &c.  Kpowsley." 

R.  Garble,  Printer,  55,  Fleet  Street,  LondOB* 
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It  would  appear,  Sir,  from  this  Letter,  that  the  instigators 
of  those  murders  committed  on  the  16tb  of  August,  by  the 
persons  whom  I  have  before  alluded  to,  have  been  allowed 
to  communicate  with  the  Administration  and  Executive,  ou 
their  own  crimes,  and  that  their  account  of  the  proceedings 
has  alone  been  attended  to.  This,  Sir,  is  not  acting  on  the 
principles  of  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  one  of  the  grossest 
violations  of  moral  decency  ever  placed  on  record.  Hun- 
dreds of  disinterested  persons  were  assembled  to  witness  the. 
proceedings  of  that  day,  who  were  competent  to  give  an 
unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  evidence  of  the  murders  com 
mitted,  and  of  the  conduct  of  both  parties;  namely,  the 
People  assembled^  and  the  Cavalry  who  sabred  them.  Yet 
not  one  individual  has  been  sought  after  to  elucidate  any  on^ 
circumstance,  or  any  one  tittle  of  evidence  ;  and  the  offend 
ers  are  allowed,  by  our  virtuous^  sanctified,  and  sapient 
rulers  t(j)  e:^iculpate  themselves  by  telling  their  own  tale,  with- 
out being  confronted  with  any  honest  man  who  witnessed 
the  conduct  of  both  parties. 

His  Lordship  is  further  made  to  say,  that  your  Royal 
Highness  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the.  prompt,  deci- 
sive, and  efiicient  measures  pursued  by  the  Yeomanry  Ca'^ 
valry  on  that  day,  and  expressed  your  high  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  Major  TraiTord  in  leading  them  on — To  do 
what? — To  cut  down  with  their  sabres  a  peacable  and  de-t 
fenceless  People.  What  language  can  be  found  sufficiently, 
strong  to  mark  this  with  a  due  reprobation?  How  shall 
the  future  impartial  historian  record,  with  the  necessary  ef- 
fect, that  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  whose  anr 
cestors  ascended  the  throne  on  the  condition  of  keeping  it 
only  by  their  good  behaviour,  or  as  our  Judges  are  pre- 
sumted  to  hold  their  authority  {quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint) 
as  long  as  they  behave  themselves  well,  that  the  Regent  of 
Great  Britain  has  publicly  sanctioned  the  slaughter  of  seve- 
ral hundred  of  his  unoffending  ^^jbj^cts,  and  has  not  taken 
one  step  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  shewn 
the  least  disposition  to  protect  any  other  portion  of  his  Peo- 
ple from  a,  similar  slaughter,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
given  every  encouragement  to  it?  Will  he  not  rank  him  as 
a  competitor  with  the  most  ferocious  and  cruel  of  the  Deys 
of  Algiers?  Will  he  not  enclose  the  page  within  a  black 
border,  which  records  the  sanction  of  an  English  Prince  to 
such  a  bloody  deed  ?  Reflect,  Sir,  on  what  you  have  done, 
and  make  to  your  indignant  countrymen  the  necessary  atone- 
ment.   Let  those  be  brought  to  justice  who  have  advised  you 
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,  to  tiiis  act.  Suffer  not  your  name  to  be  brandeJ  with  fur- 
ther infamy,  by  lending  it  to  such  infamous  purposes.  The 
blood  of  your  murdered  countrymen  cries  aloud  for  ven- 
geance. To  you,  Sir,  the  People  look.  It  was  under  the 
fatally  supposed  mildness  of  your  regime,  that  the  People 
exposed  themselves  defenceless  in  a  public  meeting,  and 
became  the  slaughtered  victims  of  a  brutal  armed  force — 
inhuman  beings— cowards,  that  would  have  shrunk  from 
half  their  number  of  soldiers  ;  and  such  men  have  found 
the  thanks  of  their  Chief  Magistrate'.  Oh  !  wipe  away  this 
stain,  and  wait  not  until  an  insulted  People  are  determined 
to  resent  it.  As  yet,  Sir,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  free 
yourself  and  family  from  this  reproach.  Delay  not  a  day, 
lest  you  are  a  day  too  late.  To-morrow  might  find  the  fever 
of  a  starving  People  heated  into  frenzy. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  done.  You,  Sir;  must  replace- 
Justice  on  her  seat,  and  sweep  away  the  cotrupt  and  filthy 
influence  that  has  of  late  surrounded  her,  or  the  People  will 
recal  that  power,  which  to  you  by  some  means  has  been 
delegated,  and  acknowledge  no  sovereign  but  their  own  au- 
thority. Justice  is  all  we  ask — will  you.  Sir,  dare  den^  it? 
My  mind  is  dubious  on  this  point,  and  cai;not  yet  resolved 
Thus  much  I  would  affirm,  that  if  you  do  deny  it,  the  fate' 
of  Charles,  or  James,  is  inevitably  yours.  And  jus^tly 
so.  The  time  has  come,  when  hostile  feelings  betw^een  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed  have  been  brought  to  hostility 
indeed.  The  irritated  feelings  of  an  injured  and  insulted 
People  cannot  subside.  Increase  they  may,  and  increase 
they  will,  unless  conciliation  and  redress  are  given.  To  you 
Sir,  an  opportunity  has  been  offered,  and  is  still  held  ou*.-  to' 
restore  the  fading  pride  and  liberty  of  your  country.  MUny 
are  they,  who,  blinded  with  the  liberal  expressions  of  your 
younger  days,  have  still  held  hopes,  that  you  might  be 
roused  from  that  lethargic  state,  into  which  a  luxuriant  dis-*' 
position  had  involved  you,  and  brought  to  perform  the  im-' 
portant  duties  of  your  office,  with  a  vigour  consonant  with 
your  early  promises.  But  tjhis  appears  to  have  been  a  vain 
delusion  ;  and  should  this  last  opportunity  be  permitted  to 
escape  you,  you  ar^  lost  for  ever  in  the  good  wishes  of  your 
most  sanguine  friends. 

Build  not  on  that  idle  maxim,  "  that  a  King  can  do  no 
wrong."  A  King  may  do  wrong — a  King  has  done  wrong — 
and  a  King  may,  and  has  been,  punished  for  wrong-doing. 
Those  who  advise  yon  to  proceed  on  this  maxim,  are  urging 
you  to  danger  ;  whilst  they  make  your  name  an  instrument 
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for  their  nefarious  purposes.  I  say,  they  make  your  na«i® 
an  instrument,  because  it  is  impossible,  in  the  case  on  which 
I  now  address  you,  that  you  coi^ld  have  examined,  or  delibe- 
rated, on  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates  and  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  on  the  16th  of  August.  The  intelligence  of  that 
proceeding  could  not  have  reached  the  Home  Department 
Office  until  the  evening  of  the  17th.  You,  Sir,  were  then 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  hundred  miles  from  the  metVo- 
polis,  and  could  not  have  been  apprised  of  this  affair  until 
the  18th,  or,  if  a  few  leagues  at  sea,  until  the  19th  ;  and  yet 
6n  the  21st,  we  firid  Lord  Sidmouth  thanking  the  murderers^ 
in  your  name,  and  expressing  your  high  approbation  of  the 
deed.  This  becomes  another  proof,  that  all  communication 
between  yourself  and  the  People  is  cut  off;  it  is  a  proof  that 
Sidmouth  is  really  mvested  with  that  power  he  lately  boasted 
of;  namely,  to  anticipate  your  wishes  and  opmions,  to 
stamp  with  your  sanction  his  own  will  and  determination. 
For  what,  do  the  people  groan  under  the  enormous  salary 
you  extract  from  them,  and  squander  in  such  shameless  pro- 
fusion ?  A  continuation  of  such  conduct  will  make  them  all 
Republicans.  Reflect,  Sir,  that  a  less  expensive  monarchy 
than  yours  could  never  be  shaken  from  its  hold  in  this  coun- 
try ;  such  an  adherence  is  there,  in  the  minds  of  the  People 
to  ancient  and  established  institutions — so  little  are  they  dis- 
posed to  change.  But  I  feel  convinced,  that  if  your  life  is 
preserved  a  few  years  longer,  you  will  teach  even  an  English 
People  the  necessity  of  Republican  Governments.  A  timely 
warning  has  been  given  you.  Your  future  fate,  and  that  of 
your  family  likewise,  depends  on  the  line  of  conduct  you 
now, pursue.  A  spirit  is  arising  amidst  the  inhabitants  of 
this^ountry,  that  will  not  be  trifled  or  tampered  with.  You, 
Sir,  may  be  now  enjoying  all  the  profusion  a  prodigal  mind 
can  desire,  whilst  reposing  in  the  lap  of  luxury'  and  plea- 
sui'e.  But  recollect,  Sir,  your  imagined  security  may  be 
fatal,  as  it  keeps  you  unprepared  to  meet  the  storm  that  is 
fast  gathering  around  you,  which  you  may  find  will  unex- 
pectedly burst  upon  you,  and  which  all  the  congregated 
force  of  your  wickedly-devising  Ministers  may  not  be  able 
to  repel,  and  screen  you  or  themselves  from  its  destructive 
power. 

One  important  thing  must  have  already  impressed  your 
mind,  if  you  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try you  are  so  amply  paid  for  superintending.  The  Magis- 
trates, for  whose  murderous  conduct  you  have  expressed  a 
decided  approbation,  have  vainly  attempted  to  institute  a 
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©harge  of  High  Treason  against  those  \vho  were  prominent 
at  that  meeting,  and  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
sabre ;  and  yet,  with  all  that  perjury  and  villainy  could  do,^; 
they  could  not,     with  the  approbation  of  your  Ministers^! 
trust  the  charge  before  a  Jury;  and  all  this  treason  is  at 
length  softened  down  to  a  Conspiracy  and  Misdemeanor, 
which  is  a  vague,  unmeaning,  and    pitiful  charge,  for  any  • 
Administration  to  l^yvjbefore  a  Jury.      The  time,  my  for-; 
boding  spirit  tells  me, .is  near  at  hand,   when  the  traitors  to:, 
their  country's  welfare  v  ill  find  their  due  elevation.     Those 
traitors  are  to  be  found  in  your  Cabinet ;  they  are  the  mem-o 
bers  of   your  Administration  I     Bring  them  to  justice,  fill 
their  places  with  honest  men,  and  you  will  see  the  prospe- 
rity of  your  country  on  its  return.     But  vrhilst  the  fund- 
holder  is  supported    by  the  labour   of  the   wretched  and 
miserable    artisan  and  agriculturist  —  whilst    an    immense 
standing  army  is  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation, 
and  for  the  purpose   of  extracting  half  the    profits   of    the 
labourer  to  support  the  idle  and  the  dissolute — whilst  the 
extreme  of  luxury  and   dissipation   is  enjoyed  by  one  por- 
tion  of  the  community,    at   the    expence  and  destruction 
of  the  necessaries  of   life  for  the  other — w^hilst  the  laws 
are  violated,  and   murders  are  committed  in  open  day,  by 
those  in  w^hose  hands  the  sword  of  Justice  has  been  placed 
— and  whilst  the  violation  of  those  laws,  and  those  murders 
committed,  receive  the  sanction  of  the  constituted  authori-  " 
ties,  1  think  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  we  have  arrived  to 
that  stage  of  society,  when  every  liberal  and  constitutional 
writer  has  argued  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  a  People 
appealing  to  their  dernier  resort,  an  appeal  to  force,   to  an- 
nihilate the  existing  order  of  things,  and  to  begin  de  novo. 
Reflect  on  this,  8ir,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

RICHARD  CARLILE. 


A  SECOND  LETTER  TO  LORD  SIDMOUTH, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 

On  the  conduct  of  the  Magisterial  and  Yeomanry  Assassins 
of  Manchester,  on  the  l^th  August,  1819;  and  on  his 
Lordship's  conduct  as  subsequently  connected  with  that 
Assassination. 


My  Lord,  London,  September,  1,  1819, 

On  the   ]8th  of  August,  I  addressed  a  public  letter  to 
your  Lordship,  and  endeavoured  through  the  medium  of 
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that  letter  to  give  the  public  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
at  Manchester,  on  the  16th,  having  been  a  spectator  of  the 
horrid  massacre,  committed  on  that  day,  by  your  faithful 
servants,  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry.     The  letter  produced  that 
effect,  which  I  had  both  desired  and  anticipated,  and  I  have 
to   return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the   benefit   you  have 
conferred   on  me,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken  of  it  at 
Downing  Street,  and  at  the  Home  Department.     There  is 
no  question,  but  that  the  instructions  given  to   Morris  the 
Police  Officer,  to  go  and  make  oath  of  its  being  an  unlawful, 
inflamatory,  and  seditious  libel,  before  your  worthy  coadju- 
tor the  Lord  Mayor  (Atkins),  emanated  from  your  ofiice, 
and  that  his    sapient    worship   the    Mayor,   was   the   mere 
mouthpiece  of  your  will  and  intention.     Oh  !  what  a  grati- 
fying moment  it  would  have  been,  to  have  occupied  a  secret 
place,  in  that  conclave  of  imbecility,  and  folly,  where  my 
Lord  Viscount  Sidraouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  High  Steward   for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Holy 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Wesminster,  &c.  &c.  &c. :  his  Honour 
and  Worship  Sir  John  Silvester,  Knt.,  Recorder  of  the  City 
of  London,  the  terror  of  the  innocent,  and   the  scoff  of  the 
guilty,  (fee.  &c.:    and  the  Right  Plonourable  John  Atkins, 
expectant  Baronet,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  and  Lord 
of  Finsbury,  late  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  said  City, 
&c.  &c.,  and  others,  their  fellows,  sat  cutting  up  this  said 
letter  by  piecemeal,  analysing  its  different  parts,  and  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  a  compound   of  constructive  treason  ! 
The  "  wise  saws,"  the  starts,  the  fits  of  mingled  fear  and 
imbecile  indignation,  would  have  formed  a  fine  subject  for 
the  pencil  of  Hogarth.     Four  full  days  and  nights  it  took 
this  sapient  junto,  to  come  to  some  decision,  and  not  even 
then,  would  they  have  decided,  had  not  the  Attorney   Ge- 
neral shewn  more  wit  and  prudence,  and  sent  their  wor- 
ships home  to  take  the  bail.     But  to  be  serious,  my  Lord, 
and  to  call  your  attention  to  your  conduct,  as  connected 
with  the  Massacre  at  Manchester,  I  will  say  no  more  of  his 
worship  the  Mayor  in  this  letter,  but  devote  another  to  the 
purpose,  and  address  it  to  him. 

In  my  last,  I  stated  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  should  wait 
and  see,  what  farther  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  Executive 
and  the  Administration  in  this  horrid  affair  at  Manchester. 
I  could  not  at  that  moment  have  imagined,  that  without  any 
fair  and  candid  examination  of  the  matter,  and  within  five 
days  of  the  Massacre,  you  would  have  been  found  the  instru- 
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luent  of  the  Executive,  in  expressing  its  high  approbation, 
in  conjunction  with  your  own,  of  the  conduct  of  the  mur- 
derers. Experience,  and  close  observation  of  your  gene- 
ral character,  had  induced  me  to  give  you  credit  for  being 
prepared  to  pursue  desperate  measures  against  the  advocates 
of  a  fair  and  equal  representation ;  but  I  could  not,  I  did 
not  imagine  that  my  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  affects  to  carry 
a  mind  and  disposition  tempered  with  religion,  should  have 
first  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  to  com- 
mit this  act-  and  having  broken  the  peace,  violated  the  law, 
and  committed  murder  in  a  wanton,  deliberate  and  uncalled- 
for  attack,  on  a  peaceable  and  legal  assemblage  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Manchester,  that  he  should  have  unhesitatingly, 
and  even  without  enquiring  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  have 
expressed  his  high  approbation  of  such  murderous  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  the  Manchester  and  Cheshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry.  'Tis  done.  It  cannot  be  recalled.  But  yet  I 
still  have  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  this 
act  with  many  others,  will  form  sufficient  grounds  for  your 
impeachment,  and  1  doubt  not  your  conviction.  Do  not 
smile  my  Lord,  I  have  no  idea  that  such  will  be  the  case 
under  the  present  state  of  things  ;  a  change  is  apparently  at 
hand,  when  you,  and  each  of  you  must  answer  for  the 
bloody  deeds  that  have  met  your  high  approbation. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt  shewn  for  the  existing 
laws,  by  those  who  are  paid  large  salaries  to  enforce  them. 
The  People  have  been  ever  ready  to  appeal  to  those  laws, 
but  their  oppressors  have  at  all  times  shewn  the  disposition 
to  act  as  if  they  were  exempt  from  their  iniiuence.  The 
magistrates  of  the  metropolis  have  of  late  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed with  their  Police  Officers  in  watching  the  walls,  to 
see  what  placards  have  been  stuck  against  them,  and  when- 
ever they  find  any  that  are  objectionable  to  their  minds,  they 
are  busily  employed  to  demolish  them.  '1  hey  dare  not 
meet  the  principal,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  bill, 
as  the  act  of  parliament  requires,  but  give  vent  to  their 
spleen  by  the  demolition  of  the  placard,  after  it  has  been 
stuck  up  ;  or  perhaps,  illegally  arrest  the  man  who  obtains 
an  honest  shilling  by  sticking  them.  Several  cases  of  this 
kind  have  of  late  occurred,  which  reflects  the  highest  dis- 
grace on  the  Police  establishments,  at  the  head  of  which 
your  Lordship  stands.  There  are  two  instances  which  have 
come  under  my  cognizance  and  which  I  shall  hear  narrate. 
The  first  is,  the  man  who  was  holding  a  show-board  with  a 
placurd  on  it  before  the  door  of  the  €rown  and  Anchor 
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Tav^D,  in  the  Strand,  announcing  that  a  meeting  was  then 
holding  there,  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  Manchester  Mas- 
sacre. It  has  been  invariably  the  practice,  when  any  meet- 
ing of  importance  has  been 'holden  at  that,  or  any  other 
tavern,  that  a  man  has  been  employed  to  stand  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  house,  with  a  placard  announcing  the  inten- 
tion of  such  meeting  ; — such  was  the  case  at  this  time,  a  man 
who  perhaps  could  not  read  the  placard,  was  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tavern,  with  it  on  a  show-board.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  fiveor  six  Police  Officers  from  Bow-street,  taken 
(it  appears)  without  any  warrant,  before  the  sitting  Magis- 
trate (Mr.  Farrant)  and  committed  to  the  Cold  Bath  Fields 
Bastille,  for  (what  they  please  to  call)  having  published  an 
unlawful,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel,  is  actually  kept  in 
confinement  seven  days,  until  bailed  out,  whilst  they  durst 
not  touch  or  molest  the  real  author,  printer  and  publisher  of 
that  placard,  who  comes  to  the  meeting,  and  addresses  that 
meeting  openly  and  publicly,  in  language  of  disapprobation 
and  execration  of  the  conduct  of  the  actors  in  the  Manches- 
ter Massacre,  far  more  strong  and  pointed,  than  any  thing 
inserted  in  the  placard.  How  contemptible  and  disgraced 
must  such  a  magistracy  appear  in  the  eyes  of  every  liberal- 
minded  and  reflecting  man ! 

Another  instance  worthy  of  record  in  these  eventful  times, 
has  occurred  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  ;  but  there,  I  am 
aware  your  Lordship  has  not  so  much  influence  as  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  A  man  is  found  standing  on 
Kennington  Common,  with  a  board,  on  which  is  inscribed 
Order,  Order,  and  on  which  is  pasted  a  printed  bill, 
announciog  that  a  meeting,  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  held  on  that  day  and  on  that  spot,  was  postponed,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark  were  re- 
quested to  unite  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, and  City  of  London,  and  to  meet  in  Smithfield  on  a 
future  day,  on  which  placard  an  intention  was  also  expressed, 
of  making  an  appeal  to  the  Prince  Regent  to  stand  forth  and 
save  the  People  from  the  massacre  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  merciless  tyrants.  The  man  is  first  requested 
by  the  Police  Officers  to  move  on  and  not  to  congregate  a 
crowd,  when  the  very  nature  and  object  of  his  board  was  to 
disperse  them,  and  to  prevent  their  disappointment  in 
expecting  a  meeting  to  take  place.  The  man  moves  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  request  of  the  Police  Officer,  and  after  some 
deliberation  on  their  parts,  they  seize  him  and  his  board, 
.and  take  hint  off  to  Union  Hall  before  the  sitting  Magistrate; 
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The  Magistrate  takes  the  word  of  the  man  for  his  appear- 
ance the  next  morning.     The  man  accordingly  appears — 
the  Magistrate  openly  declares  that  he  finds  no  charge  against 
him,  but  puts  him  in  a  coach  in  the  custody  of  an  Officer, 
and  sends  him  off  to  the  Lord   Mayor,  that  is  out  of  one 
county  into  another,  to  see  if  the  Lord  Mayor  can  find  any 
charge   against   him.      The   Lord   Mayor  finds  no  charge 
against   him,   and   sends   him  back  to    the    Magistrates  of 
Union    Hall,    who,  at   length,  venture  to  commit  him  for 
publishing  what  they  call  a  seditious  libel,  namely,   holding 
a  board  in  his  hand  with  Order  inscribed  on  it.     The  man 
is  imprisoned  six  days,  the  Quarter  Sessions  comes  on,  an 
indictment  is   laid  before  the  Grand  .lury  containing  three 
counts,  and  charging  the  man  with  sedition,  a  severe  contest 
takes  place  with  the  Grand  Jury,  as  it  appears  a  few  honest 
men   happened    to  be   amongst    them,    they  cannot  agree 
over  night  to  find  the  bill,  they  break  up,   and   the   next 
morning  after  some  warm  conversation,  a  majority  of  them 
find  the  bill.    The  man  is  called  on  to  put  off  his  trial  until 
the  next  Sessions,  he  refuses  and  demands  trial  instanter ; 
he  is  put  before   the  Jury.     A  Counsel  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  makes  a  long,  raving,  ranting,  speech.    The  man  tells 
his  own  tale  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  Jury 
become    disgusted    to  see  the  time  of  a  Court  of  Justice 
wasted   in    this   manner,    and  almost    immediately    acquit 
him,   and  the   man    carries   off  his   obnoxious  board   and 
placard  in  triumph,  laughing  at  the  fools,  his  prosecutors. 

This  my  Lord,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Magistrates 
of  the  Metropolis  employ  themselves;  they  are  becoming  the 
scoff  and  jest  of  every  man  possessing  common  sense,  and 
your  Lordship  in  your  Magisterial  capacity,  does  not  cut  a 
much  better  figure.  Take  shame  to  yourselves.  Your 
Police  Offices  but  ill  accord  with  the  old  English  regulation 
of  constable  and  beadle.  They  are  become  the  nurseries  of 
crime,  they  never  prevent,  whilst  there  is  hope  of  further 
profit  being  made  of  the  criminal. 

Having  sufficiently  noticed  the  Magistracy  and  Police 
establishments  of  the  metropolis,  I  would  draw  the  attention 
of  your  Lordship  to  those  of  Manchester,  where  both  Ma- 
gistrates and  Police  display  such  a  want  of  feeling,  such  a 
want  of  legal  knowledge,  and  such  an  evident  brutality,  that 
they  appear  adapted  to  preside  only  over  a  horde  of  savages. 
How  contemptible  have  they  been  made  to  appear  !  When- 
ever Mr.  Hunt  has  stood  before  them,  they  are  ready  to  shrink 
into  themselves,  and  almost  afraid  to  utter  an  expression  lest 
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they  should  commit  some  blunder.  Dressed  up  in  a  "  little 
brief  authority,"  they  inflict  a  terror  on  the  minds  of  those 
over  whom  they  have  some  influence  ;  bring  before  them  a 
man  bold  and  honest,  who  knows  the  extent  of  their  duty 
and  authority,  and  who  is  bold  enough  to  correct  them  when 
they  exceed  either,  and  they  sink  into  all  their  native 
littleness.  0 

The  annals  of  this   Country  have  been  more  disgraced 
within  the  last  month   than  within  any   month  during  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second.     His  Chief  Justice  Jefferies,  and 
his   General   Kirk  boldly  attacked  any  and  every  person 
that  was  opposed  to  them.     With  the  Judges  and  Magistrates 
of  the  present  day  all  is  evasion.     We  find  them  in  country- 
towns,  and  before  country  juries,  strongly  condemning  in  the 
conduct  of  the  agent,  what  in  London  they  are  compelled  to 
countenance  in  the  principal.     Almost  every  judge  that  has 
been  engaged  on  the  summer  circuit,  has  been  found  preach- 
ing to  the  grand  jury  a  sermon,  either  on  what  they  call  sedi- 
tion or  blasphemy.     At  Exeter,  Judge  Best  disgraced  himself 
and  the  seat  he  sat  on,  by  pointing  out  an  individual  to  the 
notice  of  the  Grand  Jury,  which  Jury,  parrot-like,  echoed 
back  his  charge  by  immediately  finding  a  bill  against  that 
individual  for  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications.     It 
might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  individual  was  the  original 
publisher  of  such  pamphlets,  but  no  such  thing;  they  were 
published  in  London,  two  years  since,  and  three  London 
Juries  have  found  them  to  be  no  offence;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Best  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  publicly  exposed 
for  sale  during  the  last  two  years.     The  Attorney  General 
has  been  compelled,  from  motives  of  fear,  to  withdraw  three 
informations  that  had  been  filed  against  the  present  publisher, 
und  many  complete  editions  of  them  have  been  sold  since  that 
time. 

Before  an  enlightened  Jury  they  durst  not  try  a  political 

question.      Perhaps  they  have  hopes  of  finding   Juries  at 

Exeter  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  Warwickshire  Jury,  who 

lately  tried  Russell,  of  Birmingham  ;  when  the  Lord  Chief 

Justice  (Abbott,)  with  a  contempt  for  all  judicial  and  moral 

decency,  told  the  Jury  that  the  publication,  in  his  opinion, 

was  a  profene  and  seditious  libel ;  although  his  Lordship  had 

ipresided  at  one  of  the  trials  of  Mr.  Hone,  where  the  Jury 

convinced  his  Lordship  of  the  contrary.     The  J  ury  echoed 

back  the  charge,  and  the  foreman  of  the  Jury,  who  was  the 

only  special  juror,  and  appeared  to  be  the  only  man  amongst 

J  tbein  that  knew  bis  letters,  after  having  pronounced  the  ver- 
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diet  Guilty,  ludicrously  recommended  the  defendant  to 
mercy,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  he  should  not  be  punished; 
and  actually  slept  in  the  same  room,  at  the  same  inn  with 
the  defendant,  and  candidly  told  him,  that  he  did  not  know 
they  had  a  right  to  give  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Judge.  The  defendant  stands  virtually  acquitted,  for 
nothing  but  the  subtle  and  wily  coaduct  of  the  Judge  could 
have  drawn  from  them  a  verdict  of  guilty.  They  had  no 
idea  of  the  man  being  guilty,  it  was  their  ignorant  fear  of  the 
Judge  that  induced  them  to  pronounce  it.  Those  men  are 
guilty  who  have  ruined  him  with  the  expence  of  this  perse- 
cution, and  the  guilt  hangs  heavy  on  their  minds. 

This,  my  Lord,  should  impress  on  the  minds  of  future  de- 
fendants in  cases  of  libel,  that  a  puerile  courtesy  and  sub- 
mission to  the  dictate  of  the  Judge,  may  be  fatal  to  them. 
In  a  case  of  libel,  the  man  who  presides  in  the  court  is  at 
such  time  no  Judge;  he  is  a  mere  officer  of  the  court  to 
enforce  order  and  regularity  of  proceeding.  The  Jury  are 
the  sole  Judges  :  and  I  for  one  would  rise  and  interrupt  the 
man  who  presided,  if  he  dared  to  give  an  opinion  that  would 
tend  to  prejudice  my  case.  Had  Russell  elevated  the  minds 
of  the  Jury  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  importance  and  ex- 
tent of  their  authority  in  his  case,  and  at  the  same  time  point- 
ed out  to  them  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  man  pre- 
siding in  the  court,  they  would  have  most  assuredly  pro- 
nounced him  not  guilty.  The  contrary  verdict  arose  entirely 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  law,  and  the  extent  of 
their  own  authority. 

I  have  been  led  into  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  this 
letter,  in  consequence  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
Judges  and  Magistrates  both  in  town  and  country,  within 
the  last  month.  They  are  become  the  veriest  tools  of  cor- 
ruption, whilst  Justice  has  neither  share  nor  lot  amongst 
them.  The  very  Home  Department  over  which  your  Lord- 
ship presides  is  the  mere  receptacle  of  spies  and  informers,  of 
frivolous  and  idle  charges  Which  you  and-your  coadjutors 
are  daily  striving  to  magnify  into  something  terrible.  Your 
sole  aim  and  object  is  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  few 
who  possess  property  in  the  country,  that  there  is  a  conspi- 
racy on  foot  to  deprive  them  of  that  property.  That  con- 
spiracy exists,  but  not  amongst  the  people.  That  conspiracy 
is  in  the  cabinet.  And  it  is  much  to  be  feared  thai'  too 
many  will  be  led  away  by  iftlse  alarms  until  they  are  hood- 
winked into  the  snare.      ^•^   ^^' 

I  shall  conclude  this,  my  Lord,  with  an  endeavotir  to  rm^ 
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press  on  your  mind,  that  no  effort  on  your  part  can:  wipe 
away  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  at  Manchester ;  nor  the 
stains  that  have  fallen  oa  the  seat  qf  Justice.  Both  cry; 
aloud  for  redress.  Redress  or  revenge  must  and  will  be  had^ 
and  I  would  earnestly  advise  your  Lordship  to  hasten  to  the 
stool  of  repentance. 

R.  CARLILE. 


A  LETTER  TO  JOHN  ATKINS,  ESQ. 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London, 


My  Lord, 

The  late  acquaintance  that  has  arisen  between  us,  requires 
that  some  explanation  should  be  given  to  the  public  of  the 
motives  by  which  you  have  been  actuated.      In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no   doubt,  but  that  you  received  orders  to 
issue  your  warrant  from  the  Home  Department,  to  the  chief 
of  which,  the  obnoxious  letter  was  addressed.     And  your 
Ivordship,  eager  to  display  your  servility,  contrived  to  put 
the  warrant  in  force  at  that  period,  when  it  would  become 
most  offensive,  being  the  Saturday  afternoon.  At  the  time  of 
my  arrest,  you  were  not  to  be  found,  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  deprived  of   your  Lordship's  presence    until 
Monday.     I  would  contrast  this  conduct  with  that  of  the 
Common  Sergeant,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hunt  laid  a  bill 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  charging  Stoddart,   Quin,  and  Mit- 
chell, with  publishing  a  malicious  libel  in  their  paper,  called 
the  New  Times,  in  which  libel  he  was  held  up  as  a  fit  per-  ' 
son  for  assassination.     The  Grand  Jury  without  hesitation, 
found  the  bill  on  the  Saturday.     Mr.  Hunt  applied  to  the 
court  then  sitting  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  warrant — a  war- 
rant was  granted  but  to  prevent  those  worthy  gentlemen 
from  being  molested  on  the  Saturday,  the  Common  Sergeant 
ordered  the  execution  of  it  to  be  suspended  until  the  Mon- 
day, and  this  is  what  you  call  equal  justice.     I  am  arrested 
on  the  Saturday,  on  the  Monday  morning  I  rise  from  my 
straw  bed  a:nd  find  myself  surrounded   with  military,  the 
first  communication  made  to  me  is,  that  your  Lordship  has 
ordered  no  one  to  see  me  but  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor. 
Although  this  to  me,  was  a  mere  matter  of  indifference  and 
proved  nothing  but  your  Lordship's  malignity  towards  me. 
And  likewise,  that  in  his  presence  no  political  conversaticfn 
should  take  place — very  pretty  my  Lord — 1  suppose  your 
Lordship  was  of  opinion,  that  I  should  have  leisure  to  con- 
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trive  the  burnings  of  the  city,  the  destmctioQ  of  the  dhurch 
and  state,  or  some  very  important  thing,  and  therefore  your 
Lordship  was  determined  tiiat  I  should  do  all  myself,  as  you 
took  care  not  to  allow  me  any  agents  to  concert  with,  out 
of  the  prison. — A  very  prudent  caution,  my  Lord,  to  save 
yourself  from  the  hysterics. — However,  to  proceed,  I  had 
the  honour  to  meet  your  Lordship  on  the  Monday,  your 
Lordship  is  not  quite  certain  whether  I  can  be  bailed  or  not, 
but  your  Lordship  in  the  mean  time,  very  condescendingly 
offers  to  fill  up  the  time  in  enquiring  after  the  persons  I  offer 
as  bail.  The  bail  would  have  been  unobjectionable  before 
an  honest  Magistrate.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I  have 
disgraced  one  of  them,  by  putting  his  responsibility  in  com- 
petition with  your  Lordship's. 

Tuesday  comes,  I  again  appear  before  your  Lordship, 
and  you  affect  to  be  dissatisfied  with  one  of  the  bail.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  your  Lordship,  and  your  Lordship's 
friend,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Recorder,  combined 
your  legal  knowledge,  and  found,  that  in  writing  and  pub- 
lishing this  letter,  I  had  committed  High  Treason  ;  and  I 
had  to  enjoy  safe  custody  48  hours  longer.  Quickly  your 
confirmed  evidence  is  laid  before  the  Attorney  General,  and 
he — impudent  upstart — treats  with  contempt  and  derision,, 
the  deliberate  and  well-weighed  opinions  of  two  such  emi- 
nent civic  civilians.  Never  forgive  him,  my  Lord ;  depend 
on  it,  that  the  Attorney  General  is  a  Republican  and  a 
Deist,  or  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  your  honest  wishes. 
I  hope  your  Lordship  will  report  the  case  at  the  next  levee^ 
and  get  so  dangerous  a  man  dismissed  from  that  office. 
For  whilst  he  remains  there,  I  fear  your  Lordship  will  haVe 
no  trials  for  High  Treason,  Blasphemy,  or  Sedition. 
It  was  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  your  Lordship, 
that  your  old  friend.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  had  not  remained 
in  that  office,  he,  poor  fellow,  was  the  ready  tool  of  such  sa- 
pient advisers;  he  blundered  on  right  or  wrong,  and  shrunk 
neither  from  disgrace  nor  calumny.  However,  your  Lordship 
finding  your  definition  of  High  Treason  contemptuously  treat-  ' 
ed,  you  were  then  so  obligingly  condescending  as  to  take  the 
proposed  bail,  and  never  shall  your  Lordship's  admonition 
that  followed,  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  I  must  con- 
fess, my  Lord,  I  was  rather  ungrateful  at  the  moment,  but 
your  Lordship's  well  known  humanity  will  be  no  doubt 
exercised,  when  you  recollect,  that  I  had  not  time  to  reflect 
on  the  threatened  perils  my  niisconduct  had  incurred.  It 
appears,    however,  that  your  Lordship  had  anticipated  my 
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docile  dispositioiij'^and  felt  justified  in  not  exereisirig  fotif 
dire  and  dread  authority.  So  strong  are  the  obligations 
your  Lordship  has  conferred  on  me,  that  T  have  resolved  to 
publish  a  brief  inemoir  of  your  Lordship's  valuable  life,  as 
soon  as  your  friends  have  furnished  me  with  the  necessary 
and  promised  information.  In  consequence  of  my  good 
intentions  towards  your  Lordship,  I  trust,  that  if  Sidmouth 
should  this  week  order  you  to  issue  another  warrant,  yon 
will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  due  notice,  that  I  might 
bring  some  dozen  gentlemen  as  bail,  that  your  Lordship 
might  have  good  choice;  until  then,  1  bid  your  Lordship 
farewell. 

R.  CARLILE. 


TO  MR.  CARLILE. 
Sir, 

Permit  me,  as  your  fellow-countryman  to  thank  yoa 
for  the  patriotic  firmness  with  which  you  have  encountered 
the  exactions  and  tyrannical  measures  that  have  been  adopted 
towards  you,  by  our  present  short-sighted  Rulers.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  country,  and  every  real 
friend  to  human  happiness,  to  countenance  and  encourage 
that  line  of  conduct  which  you,  with  so  much  credit  to  your- 
self and  so  much  advantage  to  the  public,  have  perseve- 
ringly  pursued.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  whether  you 
shall  be  allowed  to  follow  your  own  peaceable  avocations, 
or  waste  the  prime  of  your  years  in  a  dungeon ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion between  the  present  Government  and  the  People  of  the 
British  Empire ;— between  a  hypocritical  "  Vice  Society,'' 
and  a  liberal-minded  public ; — between  boroughmongering 
despotism  and  universal  liberty. 

The  verdicts  of  the  Juries  to  which,  perhaps^  your  string 
of  persecutions  will  be  submitted,  will  decide  the  important 
question,  whether  Englishmen  have  a  right  to  speak  and 
pub4ish  the  honest  dictates  of  their  consciences,  or  whether 
they  shall  become  a  band  of  hypocritical  and  contemptible 
slaves,  crawling  about,  like  the  reptiles  of  Spain,  at  the  feet 
of  their  oppressors,  and  depending  upon  the  favour  of  po- 
lice oflBcers  and  the  mercy  of  priests.  I  confess,  however, 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  Lop- 
don  Jury  will  consent  to  become  the  instruments  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  :  that  they  will  rear  an  Inquisition  upon  the 
ruins  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights :  that  they 
will  say  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  enlight- 
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ened  era  of  science  and  civilization,  you  shall  not  read  or 
promulgate  opinions  that  may  militate  against  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Nice ! 

With  what  shadow  of  consistency  can  Protestants  forbid 
the  dissemination  of  opinions  that  may  not  happen  to  square 
exactly  with  their  own  ?  Have  they  forgot  the  blood  which, 
'at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  their  ancestors  shed  in  de- 
fence of  their  civil  and  religiousj  rights?  Was  it  laudable 
and  praise- worthy  then  to  overturn  a  system  which  had  ex- 
isted, "  as  by  law  established,"  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and 
shall  the  senseless  cry  of  heresy  anxi  sedition  no2£)  be  raised 
against  those  who  calmly  and  dispassionately  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  that  which  has  not 
only  scarcely  existed  three  hundred,  but  is  so  divided  aud 
subdivided  by  the  arts  of  "  fishers  of  men,"  and  the  folly  of 
human  gudgeons,  that  it  has  become  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  a  tattered  garment,  scarcely  containing  a  piece  of 
the  original,  and  barely  sufficient  to  hide  Qie  nakedness  of 
priestcraft? 

•  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  press,  that  glorious  palladium  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  that  the  means  of  informa- 
tion then  possessed  by  the  mass  of  the  People  were  few  and 
imperfect;  that  if  they  wished  for  either  religious  or  politi- 
cal instruction,  they  were  obliged  "  to  submit  themselves 
lowly  and  reverently  to  their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters ,** 
and  remain  content  with,  or  at  least  unable  to  dispute,  the 
dictum  of  the  man  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  them  in  ig- 
norance and  superstition.  But  that  little  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  is  now  become  a  goodly  tree;  the  sources  of  knowledge 
have  been  opened  to  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  the 
philanthropy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  defensive,  but  short- 
sighted, policy  of  the  patrons  of  Bell,  have  enabled  almost 
every  child  in  the  kingdom  to  partake  of  the  advantages 
resulting  therefrom. 

And  shall  we  retrograde  from  this  sunny  eminence  of 
knowledge,  to  the  cold  and  misty  vale  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  ?  Shall  we  forbear  to  get  wisdom  and  under- 
standing merely  because  the  acquisition  may  be  unpleasant 
to  those  who  are  in  self  assumed  authority  over  us  ?  Base, 
and  grovelling,  and  unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  light  and 
liberty,  must  be  the  slave  who  would  subscribe  to  so  dia- 
bolical a  doctrine. 

Nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  sincere  Christian — the  man 
who  wishes  to  regulate  his  life  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  virtuous  Founder  of  Christianity,  can  bring  himself  to 
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support  a  bigoted  and  viudictive  spirit  of  persecution.  Can 
htt  fail  to  remember  that  his  great  master  pronounced  such 
subjects  not  cognizable  before  human  tribunals;  that  he 
warned  his  disciples  not  to  boast  of  being  the  children  of 
Abraham,  nor  to  exclaim  ''  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  ;"  but  to  do  Justice,  love  Mercy,  and 
hate  Hypocrisy :  that  he  commanded  them  to  "  prove  all 
things"  and  "  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  :"  and  forbade 
them  to  rest  their  hopes  of  pleasing  the  Deity,  upon  the 
observance  of  rights  and  ceremonies,  or  the  adherence  to 
particular  creeds ;  for,  said  he,  '*  the  time  will  come  when 
men  shall  neither  worship  God  in  this  temple  or  upon  that 
mountain,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Do  not  imagine.  Sir,  that  because  I  argue  in  this  manner, 
I  believe  your  persecutors  to  be  actuated  by  any,  even  the 
most  erroneous  sense  of  Religion.  The  chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  Jerusalem,  made  long  prayers  and  enlarged  the 
phylacteries  of  tlieir  garments,  not  for  the  purpose  of  glori- 
fying God,  but  that  they  might  *'  devour  widows'  houses  !" 

But  I  know  there  are  many  well-meaning,  and  estimable 
persons  in  private  life  who  really  believe  that  the  writings 
to  which  you  have  given  increased  publicity,  are  really  of 
an  immoral  and  blasphemous  tendency.  They  believe  this 
because  they  have  heard  them  condemned  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner,  by  persons  whose  reverend  garb,  and 
sanctimonious  demeanour,  precluded  the  suspicion  of  insin- 
cerity and  injustice.  Alas!  that  we  should  be  thus  duped 
and  misled  by  the  artifices  of  men  who  fatten  upon  our  fears, 
and  laugh  at  our  credulity.  To  such  persons  I  would  say, 
arouse  yourselves  from  your  mental  lethargy  ;  take  your 
talent  from  the  napkin,  and  be  no  longer  the  voluntary 
dupes  of  priestcraft  and  corruption ;  read,  like  "  the  noble 
Bereans"  of  old— read  and  examine  the  scriptures^  that  is 
the  writings^  for  yourselves ;  if  they  contain  any  thing  con- 
trary to  reason  and  morality,  reject  and  condemn  them  ; 
but,  if  like  the  discourses  of  him  whose  authority  you  will 
not  disregard,  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  glory  to  God,  and  peace 
and  good  will  to  ail  mankind,  then  retract  your  erroneous 
opinions,  regard  with  suspicion  the  men  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  rob  you  of  the  glorious  privilege  of  reason, 
and  boldly  come  forward  and  vindicate  the  characters  and 
intentions  of  those  who  are  suffering  for  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  JOSEPH  FITCH. 

Old  Road  Academy,  Stepney,  Aug,  31,  1819. 
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To  Mr,  GEORGE  MAXWELL. 


i '■iWtM)§^9^0(i«niMa— — 1- 


SIR, 


IT  is  probable  you  may  not  cxpeO:  to  hear  from  mc  at 
prefent;  nor  {hould  I  have  paid  my  refpeSs  to  you 
fp  foon,  but  for  a  circumftance  I  fhall  mention  pre- 
fently.  I  had,  indeed,  promifed  to  give  a  Hiftory  of 
your  condud*  as  a  CommifTiuner  in  the  South  Holland 
Drainage,  and  (he  Fleet  Inclofure  Bills;  and  I  will 
mod  carefully  keep  my  promife ;  but  I  always  intended, 
and  flill  do  intend,  to  poftpone  that,  'till  the  meafure 
of  your  mifconduft  in  thofe  bufineCTes  is  full;  the 
Hiftory  of  ii  fhall  then  be  complete^ 

*  In  animadverting  upon  the  condufl  of  tne  Commiflioners, 
1  wifh  to  be  confidered  as  confining  myfelf  almoft  exclufively 
to  Mr.  MaxweU,  as  he  appears  to  be  their  perpetual  ditlator. 
The  two  Gentlemen  joined  with  him  1  have  but  little  to  objeft 
againft;  though  I  cannot  help  thinking  them  blameable  for 
committing  themfelves  to  the  management  of  a  man  fo  proud 
fo  arbitrary,  and  overbearing.  If  this  fupinenefs  has  betrayed 
cither  or  both  of  them  into  very  unpleafant  predicaments, 
I  need  not  remind  them  of  it.  If  it  has  not,  I  have  been  very 
mu^h  mifinformed,  as  well  as  miflaken. 

A  2  A  former 
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.  A  former  publication,  that  feems  to  have  given  you 
much  umbrage,  was  occafioned  by  your  illiberal,  and 
unprovoked  prin'ed  attack  upon  the  very  title  to 
part  of  my  eft  ate,  with  which  you  had  no  fort  of  bvfinefs 
or  concern,  either  officially  or  otherwife.  For  the  prefent 
addrefs,  you  are  indebted  to  the  volpme  of  low  sbufe 
you  was  pleafed  to  honor  m.e  wiih  at  a  late  public 
meeting  at  Spalding.  If  1  had  been  difpofcd  to  have 
retorted  your  fcurrilities,  the  confufion  and  irregularity 
which  prevailed  in  the  room,  would  have  made  it  im- 
pofTible.      I  was  far  from  entertaining  any  ^u^i  wiih  or 

0 

inclination;  at  the   fame   time,  I   was  equally  far  from 
intending  they  fhoulcj  pafs  unnoticed, 

Abufe  i5  fo  notorioudy  your  general  mode  of  anfwer- 
ing,  t,hat  I  fhould  have  been  much  difappointedvif  you 
had  afted  differently;  and  as  this  happy  talent  of  your's 
has  been  exerted  with  lingular  effetl  upon  charaflers  fa 
trul/ eflimable  as  Mr.  Wing,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devie,  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  R.  O.  the  late  Mr.  I^.  and  many  other  very 
v/onhy  men,  I  ftiould  have  been  mortified  if  you  had 
not  added  my  name  to  io  refpe&able  a  lift*.     For  this 

diftinQioa 

\   , 

*  In  fome  very  liheral  letters  whicli  Mr.  Maxwell  thought 
proper  to  print  and  publi-lli,  addreffed  to  John  IVing,  £/^.  and 
ethers;  amidPt  a  profufion  of  flow^^rs  equally  fragrant,  1  fhali  at 
prefent  feleft  only  the  following  el  gant  bouquet. 

Mr.  Wing,  a  truly  refpedable  charafter.  is  very  wittily  called 
Mr.  Leg,  and  infulted  through  the  whole  correfpondcnce  with 
mofl".  grofs  and  wanton*  abufe, 

A  faithful  honeft  old  affiftant  "on  the  Bedford  eftate,  whofe 
name  happened,  lurkilv  for  Mr.  Maxwell's  punning  propenfity, 
to  be  P<zj)'77e,  is,  with  equal  ingenuity,  nicknamed  Mr.Tn  ouble, 
and  charged  with  the  terrible  crime  of  drinking  brandy  I 

■   The 
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diftinftion  I  thank  you  ;  and  can  truly  affure  you,  that- 
I  fiiall  always  confider  myfelf  honored  b^  the  abufc  of  Juch 
men  as  Mr,  Maxwell. 

It  may  perhaps  be  allied,'  if  inftead  of  ,.raih'ng   and  . 
abiifiM^,  it  would  not  have  been  as  well  to  anfwer,  and 
confute?  But  fuch  faQidious  enquirers  fliould  recolleS, 
that   to  rail  is  extremely  eafy- — to    anTwer,  mere   than 
difficult — and  to  confurej  perhaps  impofiible. 

You,  Sir,  wiihout  any  juft  caufe,  feem  to  have  loft 
your  temper;  I  have  not  loft  mine,  though  fmaning 
under  injuries,  from  your  malice  as  well  as  your  mif- 
conduft,  which  require  all  the  mildnefs  of  humanity  to 


The  Rev.  Mr.  R..O.  m4io lately  p? id  the  debt  of  nsture,  **  full 
*"'  of  yc^rs,  and  full  of  honour,"  who  lived  generally  beloved 
and  rei'peftcd'  as  a  ciergym'an  -and  a  magi  Urate,  snd  die(i 
univerfally  deplored  and  l.nmenfed  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
chriftian.  This  very  excellent  man  is  treated  by  Mr.  Maxwell, 
in  language  fo  grofsly  Icurrilous,  and  even  To  ojfiiifivdy  jdthy^ 
that  it  is  impolTible  to  copy  it,^  without  infulting  common 
decency,  and  difgracing  the  prcfs,  as  the  original  has  already 
4one. 

T    * 

*^  None  but  a  MAxw^'LLfnonld  a  ^Jaxwell  quctc,- 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Devie,  another  ancient  5nd  venerable  clergyman 
and  magiftrate,  and  as  refpe^table  a  man  as  any  in  exiftence, 
after  being  moft  wittilv  railed  an  <dd  v.'oman,  and  abufed  in 
words  too  grpfs  to  repeat,  is  moft  politely  reminded  how  very 
near  his  name  f  DevuJ  is  to  the  word  deviL  with  an  obfervation- 
that  is  too  fhocking  even  to  hint  at.  Surely  the  infinuation  of 
io  defpicable,  not  to  fay  diabolical  a  pun,  never  difg^aced  the 
garrets  of  Grub-Street!  Such  however  is  ^\r.  Maxwell's  wit! 
Such  is  Mr.  Maxzveli's  liberality!  Such  are  Mr.  Maxzvell*i 
arguinets  ? — And  yet,  this  is  the  man  who  complains  of  being 
treated  with  too  little  ceremony,  in  a  publication  v/here  his 
narhe,  fo  far  .from  being  punned  upon,  or  quibbled  with,  is  not 
^ven  mentioned, 

forget. 
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forget,  and  all  the  meeknefs  of  chriftianity  to  forgive* 
pifficukas  thetaflc  might  haVe  been,  if  you  had  fatisfied 
yourfelf  with  injuring  only,  I  fhould  have  endeavoured 
to  fuffer  in  filence;  but  when  to  private,  as  well  as 
public  injuries,  you  add  alfo  private  and  public  infults, 
it  becdities  impoffible,  and  would  be  difgraceful  to  the 
fpirit  of  a  man,  to  let  them  pafs  unnoticed.  The  meek 
fpirit  of  chriftianity  does  ihdeed  inculcate  the  excellent 
doQrfne  of  forgiving  injuries;  but  it  does  not  prohibit 
the  neceflary  attention  to  repel  the  infulting  arrogance 
of  petulance,  pride,  and  rtiatevoletice.  Permit  me 
therefore  calmly  to  affure  you,  that  your  abufe  is  harm- 
lefs  and  inane;  and  your  anger  you  fhould  referve  for 
future  occafions,  which  may  better  feem  to  warrant, 
-what  nothing,  in  faft,  can  either  warrant  or  juftify;  in 
the  mean  time,  let  It  not  keep  you  ftill  blind,  as  you 
ahvays  have  been  to  the  truth  contained  in  the  fhort 
n^aximof  a  celebrated  French  writer — "  Abitftr,  nejl pas 
*^  r€p07idre.^''^Ahv sinQ  ts  not  answering! 

You,  w^s  pleafed  to  lay,  that  "  I  have  publifhed  a 
**  ihoujand  falfitics.'* — Indeed!  Then  are  you  ftrangely 
kjnd  and  indulgent  to  fal Cities!  Surely,  much  more  fo 
than  a  good  man  ought  to  be;  for  you  haVe  fuffered  more 
than  eighteen  months  to  elapfe,  without  either  confuting, 
or  eVen  pointing  out  one  of  the  thoufand.  If  falfities, 
they  could  do  you  no  injury,  nor  me  any  credit;— juft 
the  contrary.  \Vhy  then  this  anger  and  anxiety  about 
what,  if  faife,  would  not  deferve  a  thought?  "^  thoufani 
^^  falfiiies^'  would  Tong  finCe  have  confuted  themfelves; 
and  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  but  yourfelf,  that 

pretended 
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pretended  to  entertain  the  leaft  fhadow  of  a  doubt,  about 
the  truth  of  any  thing  contained  in  the  publication,  that 
feems  to  have  given  you  To  much  offence.  I  never  did, 
nor  ever  will  publifh  any  thing  but  what  I  know  to  be 
true,  or  have  the  beft  grounded  reafon  to  think  fo,  be^ 
yond  the  poffibility  of  doubting:  and  I  challenge  ypu 
to  difprove  one  of  the  '' thoufand  falfities  "  you  fp 
confidently  charge  me  with.  The  man  that  brands  me 
with  falfhood,  muft  be  a  ftranger  to  truth  bimfelf. 
You  yourfflf  know  the  charge  to  be  unfounded;  md 
that  it  proves  nothing  but  your  total  ignorance  of  irjy 
^hara^er.  Falfliood,  Sir,  does  not,  rior  ever  did, 
form  any  part  of  that  charafler; — for  this  I  can  fafely 
and  proudly  appeal  to  all  thole  who  really  know  me; 
they  are  fully  competent  to  repel  the  calumnyj  md 
i:ontemn  the  calupaniator. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  your  fcurrilities  more 
particularly,  I  will  beftow  a  few  minutes  Jn  explaining 
what  occafioned  them;  that  it  may  appear  whether  abufp 
and  iliiberality,  always  out  of  time,  was  a  whit  better 
timed  in  this  cdfe  than  in  othejrs. 

At  the  meeting  above  alluded  to,  a  claufe  in  ihp 
Fleet  inclofure  iVft  was  mentioned,  which,  amonglj 
much  other  extraneous  niatter,  is  very  foreign  to  ihe 
fubje£l  of  tbajL  Bill.  I  had  occafion  to  obferye,  that  if 
the  South  Holland  Drainage  Conjmjllioners  bad  done 
their  duty,  that  claufe  would  have  been  unneceffary^ 
Without  being  fuffcred  to  explain  my  meaning,  |  wa^ 
immediately  affdiled   with  a    torrent  of   illiberal   an<3 

perfoiial 
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perfona!  abufe,  difgracefuTto  any  pTaceJ  Irut  particularly 
fo  to  a  meeting  of  genil^nnien,  convened  to  tranfaO: 
public  bufinefs*  The  nieanins  which  T  was  not  then 
permitted'  to  explain,  I  fliall  nov/  take  the  liberty  of 
Hating  fhorHy;  that  it '  riiay  appear  whether  the  above 
'declaratioil  tontained  any  thing  falfe  or  unfounded,  fo 
as  tojuitify  a  conduQ  founcpurteous  and.  ungenile. 

The  objeBof  the  South  Holland  Drainage  Bill,  is  to 
drain  and  improve  fundry  low  lands  of  a  certain 
defcription;  and  it  contains-  a  claufe,  en)powering  the 
Commiffioners  to  extend  the  benefit  .of  tli at  Drainage  to 
certain  h'gh  lands  alfo,  '^  provided, two-thirds  ih  Value, 
**  of  the  Proprietors  of  fu chliigh*  Lands,  in  each  Parifh^ 
*'  ftiould'  petition  tli^  Commiifioners  for  that  purpofc, 
««  at  any  of  their  Meetings  to  be  held  before  the  29th  of 
"  September  1793-"  The  feveral  pariflies  which  in- 
tended petitioning,  prepared  tieir  petitiorrs  accordingly, 
ready  to  deliver;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Holbech  for 
the  purpofe  of  receiving  fuch  petitions,  on  the  22d  of 
September  1793.  When,  indead  of  receiving  them,  the 
Commiflioners  thought  proper  to  adjourn  that  meeting  to 
the  2  8ih  of  the  fame  month,  the  very  laft  day  on  which 
they  could  be  received,  under  the  pretence  of  allowing 
more  time  for  preparing  the  petitions. 

As  the  petitions  were  all  ready  to  deliver,  and  1 
Believe  not  a  fingle  fignature  has  been  added  to  them 
fince;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  Cotnmiffioners, 
inftead  of  reciving  them  then,  thouglu  it  beft  to  adjourn 
Ihe  meeting.     But,  without   enquiring,  I   will  fuppofe 

their 
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their  reafons  to  be  gdod  and  cogent.  Let  us  fee  what 
^vas  done  at  the  adjourned  meeting: — Mr.  Walker, 
one  of  the  Commiffioners,  and  Mr.  Saunderfon,  their 
Solicitor,  with  his  Clerk,  duly  attended.  But,  although 
you  had  been  at  Holbech  the  evening  before,  and  were 
then  at  Spalding,  on-y  eight  miles  off,  inftcad  of  meet- 
ing them,  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walker,  informing 
^hik\y  ^  That  Mr.  Hare  was  detained  at  home  by  a 
**  domeftic  misfortune,  and  therefore,  as  no  bufinefs 
*«  could  be  donv?,  vou  Should  not  attend;  and  directed 
«  Mr.  W^alker  to  adjourn  to  the  4th  of  November/' 
By  this,  your  non-attendance,  the  power  of  receiving 
the  petitions  was  loft  for  ever. 

The  claufe  in  the  a£l  which  appoints  the  three  Gommif* 
Coners,  afterwards  goes  on  in  theie  words — ^* And  any  two 
**  of  the  faid  Commiffioners,  are  hereby  fully  anthorifed 
**  and  impowered  to  aft,  execute,  do,  and  perform, 
**  all  and  every  or  any  Matter,  or  Thing,  required  and 
«  neceffary  to  be  done,  and  performed,  by  and  in 
^*  purfuance  of  this  A&5  as  fully  and  effedually,  to  all 
*'  Intents  and  Purpofes,  as  if  all  the  faid  Commiffioners 
««  hereinbefore  appointed  were  prefent  at,  and  executed, 
^<  did,  and  performed  the  fame."  Will  it  be  faid,  that 
you  did  not  know  of,  or  did  not  underftand  this  part  of 
the  claufe?  That  would  be  ignorance  too  grofs  for 
Mr,  Maxwell.  Will  you,  therefore,  condefcend  to 
inform  the  petitioners,  thus  a  fecond  time  difappointed, 
for  what  other  reafon  you  negkfted  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing,  and  fo  deprived  them  for  ever  of  any  advantage 

B  under 
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der  the  AEl:  but  by  a  frefli '  application  to 
Parliament,  which  it  accordingly  became  necefl'ary 
to  make? 

The  Fleet  Inclofure  Bill  fdon  after  went  into  Par- 

"liamcntj  and  they  were  obliged  to   avail  themfelves  of 

that  opportunity  to  renew  the  powers  your  iiegleQ  had 

•  fufFered  to  lapfe;  and,  accordingly,    a   claufe  for   this 
purpofe  was  crowded  into  that  Bill,  with   much  other 

^matter    very    foreign    to    the    fubjeft    of    the    Fleet 

*  Inclofure.  > 

Is  there  a  man  exifting.  who  will  think  I  went  too  far* 

in  faying,  that  "  if  the  Commiffioners  had  done  their 

-  «*  duty,    that   claufe   would  have  been    unneceffary?  " 

(  Perhaps,  indeed,  I  fiiould  onl^y  have  faid — i{  Mr^MaxzueU 

-had   done  liis  duty?    Mr.  Walker,   one  of  the   Cora- 

mJRioners,  did  his  duty  by  attending*     Mr.  Hare,  the 

.  other  Commjfii'oner,   had  a   reafonable  excufe  for  his 

non-attendance.'    But  you,  fliewing  no  proper  attention 

to  the  bufinefs,  affigned  no  other  reafon  for  your  no- 

glcfly    than   Mr.  Hare*s    unavoidable    abfence,    whxh 

certainly  made  your  prefence  the  more  nccelTary,  as  you 

could  not  but  know,  that  Mr.  Walker  and  you  would 

.  have  formed  a  quorum,  fully  competent  to  the  bufmefs 

■  of  the   day,    whit:h  your   negligence   loft,    and   whicJi 

could  never  afterwards  be  refumed. 

If  the  buCnefs  of  the  day  had  been  any  thing  in  the 
common  routine  of  commijfwncering^  any  thing  that  might 
be  done  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  twelve  months  hence — ■ 

or. 
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cjb,y''m  othtYi^6rd^j  any  matter. that  would  bear  a  dozen 
adjdurnments^  and  at  Jail  to  be:  done  a  la  CommJjfwnairc; 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,  much  allowance  might  be  made 
for  a  GREAT  HAyii:S'  whims  and  caprices.  But  as  that 
was  the  laft  day  Tdr'tranlaRing  it,  as  it  muft  be  done 
that  day  or  not  at  all,  asi  it  would  not  admit  of  any 
further  adjourn raents;  but,  if  negleded  then,  the  very 
power  of  df)ing  it. was  loft  for  ever.  At  fuch  a  moment 
to  be  whimfical,  and  fuffer  your  caprice  to  fuperfede 
your  duty,  was  moft  uQaccountable,  and,  1  thinky 
ahnoft  unpardonable. 

.  It  may  jiot  be.  unpleafant  to  enquire,  what  !WRS  the 
mighty  hufinefs  that  required,  'as  unavoidably  neceffary,. 
the  attendance  of  all  the  tliree  Commiffioncrs?  If  thefC: 
three  gteat  men,  with  their  clerks  and  their  clerk's,  clerk 
had  aflembled,  they  would  have  received  from  the 
iiands  of  perfons,  ready  to  deliver  them,  ten  or  twelve, 
we  will  fay,  perliaps  twenty  papers  folded  up,  which 
the  clerk's  cleik  w^ould  have  put  together  and  wrapped 
round  with  red  tape!  This  is  all  I  think  they  could  have 
had  to  do!  For  you  will  not  yourfelf  pretend  to. fay, 
tfeat  any  one  of  thofe  petitions  would  have  been  taken 
into  confideration,  or  even  looked  into  on  th^t  day; 
yet,  according  to  your  ideas,  this  mighty  bufinefs 
rendered  indifpenfably  neceffary  the  attendance  of  all 
the  three  CommiflGoners,  at  two  guineas  a  day  each; 
with  their  clerk,  and  his  clerkj  at  a  fee,  I  hope,  not  lefs 
liberal  and  handfome* 

B  a  4havc 
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I  have  before  faid,  and  I  fay  again^  that  fuch  meetmgf 
as  thefe  have  been  wantonly  muhiplied^  particularly  in 
the  Fleet  Inclofure,  beyond  what  the  Ad  either  requires 
or  juftifies.     This  is   evident  from   the  plainefi  con*^ 
ftruftion  of  the  very  words  of  the  A6t  itfelf ;  lb   clear, 
that  I  defy  ignorance  itfelf  to  mifcotiftrue,  or  chicanery 
to  mifrepterent,  the  obvious  meaning  both  of  the  fpirit 
ahd  letter  of  it.      When  it   is  confidered  that  thefe 
curious  meetings  coil  the  public   nearly,  if   not   quite, 
TEN   Bounds  each,  they  need  not  be  informed,  nor  do 
they  want  informing,    for   they   know  it  already,  that 
when   the  Commiffioners  and  other  expenfes   are  paid, 
litde  indeed  will  remain  for  the  Proprietors;  and  that 
litde  is  conftandy  made  lefs   and  lefs,  by  the  fhameful 
manner  in  which  the  bufinefs  is  protrafted  from  day  to 
day — from  month  to  month — -and  horn  year  to  year^     For 
the  Fleet  Inclofure  Bill  pafled  into  a  law  May  23d,  1794; 
but,  though  many  meetings  like   the  above  have  been 
held,  the  Common  ftill  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
exadly  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  in  before  an  iticlofure  was 
thought  of. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjeft,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
obferve,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  South  Holland 
Drainage,  and  the  Fleet  Inclofure  A6ls,  for  all  the 
CommifSoners  to  attend  at  >z;fry  meeting.  1  believe  I 
am  right  in  faying,  that  in  both  cafes,  and  I  fpeak  witk. 
confidence, .  as  to  the  Fleet  Inclofure,  there  has  not 
been  one  meeting  held,  without  all  the  Coinmiffioner& 
attending.  I  am  not  fo  faftidious  !as  to  objeEi  to  their 
all  attending,    if  it  be  convenient;    but,  as   two  arc 

competent 
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tompetfent  in  all  cafe^,  I  cannot  admitthe  propriety  of 
expediency  of  adjourning  a  meeting  (the    bufinefs    of 
which  could  not  be  fojlponcd)  merely  becaufe  all  three 
could  not  conveniently  attend;  or  rather  becaufe-  one  of 
them  could  not,  and  another  would  not  attend.     Neither 
does  cuftom  fanftlon  the  praflice.  Or  juftify  the  neceflity- 
of  it;    on   the  contrary,  it  is   very  common  in  other; 
bufinefles  of  the  fcime  defcriptioni  for  meetings  to  b^- 
held  by  two  Commifli oners.    If  we  reafon  from  analogyji 
it  will  be  fofind  that   I  aiti  far  from  faying  too  much>^ 
when  I  ftate,  that  alj  the  Gommiflioners  aiEending  every: 
meeting   is  riot  nec^ffai:y.      L^t  u-s  advert  to  a  caffe  as, 
fimilar  as   poffibk^I  ^mean    that    of  commiflions  of 
bankruptcy;     There,  five  Commiflioners  are  appointed^ 
and  three    are  competent  to  a£t.     No  man  eVer  heard 
of  more  than  three  GonhmifTiohers  fitting  at  a  nieetingi^^ 
and  if  four  Or  five  ftiould  think  proper  to  aft  Ht  once, 
^nd  fubjeft  the  eftate  to  a  needlefs  expenfe,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  only  cenfurc 
them  for  their  conduft,  but  would  ftrike  their  names 
out  of  the  lifts  of  Commiflioners, 

It  is  nothing  novel  for  you  in  your  capacity  of  a 
Comitiiffioner  for  Inclofures,  &c.  to  fet  at  defiance  the' 
Aft  which  creates  both  your  office  and  its  power.     lii 
the   prefent  cafe,    the    legiflature  pofitively  fays,   tw9 
Commiflioners  fhall  be  competent.     You  are  pleafed- 
to  hold  a  different   language^    and,    like  the  ghoft  m^ 
Gay'5  farce,    confidently  exclaim~««  ^//  ihreel  At^ 
ff  three!!  all  THREE!!!  "  - 
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"*'■  B'lit-  it  is  time  to  return  to  yowr  polite  converfatiQU  at 
fte  meeting  at  Spalding.     In  language  peculiarly  your 
6wn^  you  was  pleafed  to  promife  (perhaps   I   ought  to" 
lay  thrtaien)  **  That  you  would  give  mefutha  drejfmg  as  "I 
^  never -had- in  fAyH'fef  "  Whatever  this  elegant  expreffion 
ftiight  ^mean,  I    n  ither    know,  nor    am    folicitous  tO' 
inquire — mean  what  it  would,  you  have  not  ^kept  your 
promife,  and  I  fofrT^e  you;  will- not^  fqr  the^beft  reafon 
in  the  ■  worl  i— i^(^c^w/e  you  dare  not!   About  that  I  am 
ftoically  indifferent — I  confider  with  perfe£l  apathy  and^ 
unconcern,    all-  that  Mr,  Maxwell  can  fay  about  me/ 
And  though  I- know  the  happy-  facility  with  which  he  can' 
twift    and    watp    the    truth   to    his    purpofes,    I    am 
carelefs  about  that,  {o  long  as  I  know  alfo,  that,  with  all 
his  art,  he  cannot  torture  it  into  falfity.     Under  ihC' 
fanftion   of    reafon,    truth,    and    common    fenfe,     the 
prefent  Letter  and  a  former  trifle,  about  which  you  feem 
lb  mightily  fore^  bid  defiance  to  all  the  splendour  of 
your   VAST   abilities,    either   to   deny    the   fa6bs,  or 
confute  the  inferences  they  contain.  Secure  in  the  refpeS' 
and   good  opinion  of  my  neighbours  and  countryme^^n-iv' 
the  chara8er  you  are  daily  rfioft  illiberally  attacking,  is 
tquallv  fafe  from  the  low  efforts  of  your  malice.   I  reffeft, 
Sir,  with  pride  and  ejcultation,  that  that  charaQer  is  fan' 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  envenomed  fliafts  of  your  mai 
levolence:  I  repeat,  that  I   refleft  upon  it  with  pride- ;• 
b.ecaufci  the  pride  of  deferving  a  good  charafter,  and- 
the  luxury  of  enjoying  one,  are  all  the  pride  and  luxury* 
lever  felt,  or  a.f^ired  to» — Say  the  funic  witm  trut-h-^ 
if  you  can  l--^--^  .  .  -'  ' 

I  Ihall 
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I  fhall  therefore  pafs  over  the  more  virulent  pans  o( 
your  fcurrility  at  Spalding,  as  well  asthegrofs  calumnies 
you  are  pleafed  to  honor  me  with  in  my  abfence.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  impolitic  to  diflingui/h  them  with 
any  notice,  as  the  poifon  never  fails  to  bring  the  antidote 
with  it;  for  they  are  never  ^mentioned,  without  being 
reprobated  with  that  pointed  difapprobation  they  cannqt 
fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  everv  man  of  fenfe  and 
liberality.  Indeed,  if  it  were  otherwife,  they  w^ould 
neither  require  nor  deferve  any  other  anfwer  than  what 
is  contained  in  a  fingle  word,  which  I  am  almoft  as 
iinwailing  to  uf:,^,  as  I  fliould  be  to  deferve.  That  w^crd 
has  fo  often  been  joined  to  your  name,  that  they  ar^ 
almoft  become  fy nonymous  terms,  and  have  long  fince 
loft  their  ufual  effeB:,  both  with  yourfelf  and  the  public. 
To  prove  thisj  I  need  only  refer  to  fundry  pamphlets 
by  Mr,  Hartley  and  others,  to  whom  you  addiefled  fomc 
of  your  elegant  and  liberal  epifdcsr 

It  is  well  known  ih  how  high  and  fublime  a  ftile  yoil 
cftimate  the   vaft    extent  of   your   power  as  a    Com- 

miffioner; — in  your  idea,  it  is  without  bounds. -That 

power  is  certainly   too  great,  and  you  have  on  many 

occafions    Inade   us  feel   it   is  abundantly  fo. ^Still 

however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is  circumfcribed  by  fome 
limits;  .arid,  partial  as  you  are  to  h^  foppofed  enormoi^s 
magnitude,^  you  will  furely  admit^-  that  however  great  it 
may  be,  you  derive  it  all  from  the  Aft  that  appoints  yoy, 
and  that  you  ought  ftriftly  to  conform  to  its  direftions. 
Where  the  A B  is  filent,  you  cannot  have  any  power  at 
all,*— —And  a  fortiori^  in  cafes  where  the  Aft  in  pointed 

words. 
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Words,  exprefsly  takes  all  po^ver  out  of  your  hands; 
Jrou  cannot^  in  dircEl  contradiftion  to  it,  create  a  power 
lor  yourfelf.  The  Fleet  tnclofure  Bill,  in  a  claufe 
which  I  {hall  copy  in  the  margin*,  exprefsly  determines 
^very  thing  with  refpefl:  to  the  right  of  Tythes  to  the 

Intended  new  allotments.- It  tells  you,   in  fo  many 

words,  that  fuch  Tyihes  are  to  be  paid  to  the  R  ector  or 
Fleet*-^ — —It  does  not  leave,  it  did  not  intend  to  leave, 
to  the  Commiffioners  the  fhadow  of  any  power  to  aft  in^ 
determine  upon,  direcl,  advife,  or  even  to  think  about 
the  right  or  claim  to  fuch  Tythes.  It  exprefsly  deprives 
you  of  all  fuch  power,  atnd  pofitively  takes  it  out  of 
your  bands.-^ — —Yet,  in  dltctl  contradiBion  to  this 
claufe,  miftaking  your  power  in  the  firft  inftance,  and 
abufing  it  in  the  fecond,  you  was*  pleafed,  in  a  public 
Report  upon  the  bufineft,  to  infert  a  paragraph;  and  to 
add  to  it  the  pointed  energy  of  a  ^*  Noia  Bene/'  containing 
yoiir  official^  br^  rather,  I  fliould  fay,  your  ojicious 
opinion  ;  tending  to  fhew,  that  the  Tythes  of  part  of  the 
new  allotments  belonged  to,  and  were  tlaimable— ^?ai 
hy  me— not  by  the  ReEior  of  Fleet;  but  by  gentlemen 
entirely  ttnconneSed  with  the  Parifli  of  Fleet,  and  \^ho 
probably  never  heard  of  its  Very  name.'  *;  The 
legiflature    of    this    Kingdom;     King,     Lordsj     ami 

"  *  anti  be  tt  futtfter  txtdSiz^  That  the  fata  com- 

*'  mbn,  Droves,  and  Wafte  Lands,  when  andfo  foon  as  the  fame 
**  ihaU  be  divided,  allotted, and  inclofed,  under  and  by  Virtue  of 
*"  this  AO,,  fhall  be  fubjeft  and  liable  to  the  fame  kind  of  Tythes, 
*'  or  euftomary  payments  in  lieu  thereof,  due  and  payable  to  the 
*^  Jaid  Rector  oj  the  Jaid  Parijh  of  Fljjet,  as  the  Owners, 
**  Proprietors,  and  Occupiers  of  the  old  inclofed  Lands  in  the 
*'  faid  Parifh,  are  now  refpe^llvely  liable  to  pay,  fet  out,  or 
**  fatisfy  to  fuch  Rector,  for  and  inxefpe£l  of  fuch  old  inclofed 
«*  Lands,"     - 

Commons 
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Commons  in  Parliament  alTembled,  had  exprersly 
enabled,  that  thefe  Tythes"  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Reftor  of 
Fleet. — The  fuperior  authority  of  Mr.  Maxwell'^ 
opinion  fays^  that  they  may  be  claimed  (and  he  clearly 
meant  it  as  an  invitation  to  them  to  do  To)  by  gentlemen 
who  cannot  poflibly  have  any  right  to  them,  but  iri  his 


jmagniation.- 


Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  with  a  little  aftonifhment,  by 
fome  indignant  readers,  that  an   A8:  of    Parliament  is 

the  clear  and  folemn  law  of  the  land. But'  what  has 

fuch  a  paltry  authority  as  the  law  of  the  land  to  do, 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  opinion  of  fo  great  4 
lawyer  as  Mr.  Maxwell  ? ^ 

To  be  ferious.  Sir; If  you  had  really  pofTefTed 

the  power  you  aiTumed,  the  opinion  was  too  contemptible 
even  to  be  laughed  at :  and  not  pofTelling  fuch  a  power, 
language  does  not  contain  words  properly  expreflive  of 

your   conduQ:. You  well  know   that  fome  of    the 

gentlemen  whom  your  extraordinary  opinion  (if  it  had 
been  fupported  with  a  grain  of  reafon,  of  law,  or  com- 
jnnon  fenfej  would  have  operated  to  ferve,  have  pointedly 
reprobated  an  opinion  fo  ridiculoufly  prepofterous,  and 
imiled  with  contempt  (as  every  fenfible  ingenuous  man 
muft  do)  at  the  folly — the  abfurdity — the  impertinence 
of  obtruding  an  opinion  you  was  neither  aiked  for, 
nor  was  even  competent  to  the  giving.-- — —And  which, 
if  you  had  been  competent  to  give,  you  ought  to  have 
been  afliamed  of  giving. ^^ 

C  It 
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It  lias  b^en  ail;ed,  and  there  is  forae  good  fenfe  in  th^i 
enquiry,  what  could  pofl'ibly  occafion  in  Mr.  Maxwell 
^n  enmity  lo  inveterate  againft  a  man  who  never  injured 
ov  offended  him  ? — ^— Thofe  who  have  perufed  the 
liberal  and  elegant  letters  above  alluded  to,  will  not 
wonder  at  anv  decree   of    rancour   in    Mr.  MaxwelL 

hov/ever  uprovoked  or  unjuftifiable* But,    in  the 

prefent  cafe,  it  is  eafily  accounted  for  Upon  the  principle 
of  a  general  rule^  which  never  had,  and  I  believe  never 

'Nvill  have,   a  fingle  exception. 1  mean,  that  minds 

like  Mr.  Maxwell's  never  forgive  thofe  they  have  ill- 
treated.- 7\:»d  that  Mr.  Maxwell  had  treated  me  fo  ill, 

as  to  preclude  the  poffibility  of  his  forgiving  me,  I  will 

hereafter  fhew  by  a  variety  of  inftances : -at  prefent 

I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  one  more,  which  though  it  has 
formerly  been  mentioned,  has  not  been  fully  explained. 

At  a  meeting  (November  15th,  1793)  it  was  referred 
to  you  to  make  an  eftimate  of  what  would  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  tythes  of  Fleet,  v;hen  the  drainage 
and  inclofure  fhould  be   completed;  and  to  make  your 

report  at  a  fubfequent  meeting, To  enable  you  to  do 

fo  with  the  greater  precifion,  I  furniflied  you  with  every 
kind  of  information  on  the  fubje8:  you  could  poffibly 
have  occafion  for,  as  accurately  as  it  lay  in  my  power; 
and  which  the  Parifliioners,  at  a  fubfequent  meeting, 
admitted  to  be  perfeftly  correft;  as,  indeed;  I  wxll  know 
it  was.- . 

At  a  meeting  (12th  December,  i793)you  made  your 
Report;  when  your  eftimate  was  fo  far  from  being  fuch  a 
4)ne  as  could  be  accepted;  that  I  was  then  ready,  and 

fiill 
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ftill  am  ^ble  to  prove  by  the  faireft  deduQions  from 
indifputable  poftulata,  that  it  fell  fiiort  of  half  the 
probably  improved  value  of  the  tythes,  when  th^ 
drainage  and  inclofure  fliall  be  completed. 

I  may  fafely  appeal  to  every  gentleman  prefent  at  that 
rff^eti ng,  whether  they  ever  fav/  a  man  more  confufed  or 

perplexed  than  you  was  on  this  occafion? -With  all 

your  happy  talents  at  reconciling  contradiftions,  ex* 
plaining  away  paradoxes,  and  making  diftinftions 
without  any  difference;  fo  far  from  accounting  for,  or 
explaining,  you  had  not  a  fyllable  to  offer  even  io palliate 

a  miflake  of  fuch  a  magnitude. A  proud  man,   who 

thinks  himfelf,  and  wiflies  others  to  think  him,  infallible; 
betrayed  by  whatever  means,  into  fo  enormous  an  error, 

was  really  entided  to  pity. As  I  had,  at  that  time,  no 

other  reafor)  to  queftion  your  abilities,  and  none  at  all  to 
doubt  your  integrity,  I  really  did  feel  for  you  as  much 
as  you  feemed  to  feel  for  yourfelf :  and,  as  every  body. 
^Ife  was  (ilent  on  the  fubjecl,  1  propofed,  in  order  to 
difpofe  of  the  bufiriefs  in  fome  mode,  that  you  fhould 
reconfider  the  matter;  that  to  enable  you  to  do  fo  with 
precifion,  you  fhould  take  at  lead  a  curfory  view  of  the 
I  lands  in  the  Parifh,  and  make  j-our  amended  report  ar 
fhe  next  meeting. 

This  propofal  you  eagerly  caught  at,  and  readily  ac- 
ceded fo. But  it  is  evident  that  you  accepted  it 

without  any  intention  of  performing  it. You   well 

knew  that  no  revifion  of  the  fubjeO:,  nor  any  furv^y  of 
the  Parifhj  could  rationally  account  for,  or  in  any  manner 

C  2  j^ftif?. 
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juftify  fo  vaft  a  deviation  from  the  fa£l. It  therefore 

became  neceffary  to  ftifle    the  bufmefs  by  fome  kind  of. 
fubterfuge,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to  find  one. — — 
What  that  fubterfuge  was,  I  am  now  to  explain. — -^ — 

Before  the  intended  meeting  I  received  a  letter  from 
you;  which,  though  I  have  accidentally  miflaid,  I  cart 
ftate  the  contents  of  it  as  accurately  as  if  it  lay  before 

me.' It  began  with  faying  «  Thatithad  been  fuggefted 

«*  to  you,  that  the  Tythes  payable  to  me,   were  very 

"  different  from  the   ftate  I   had  given  of  them. 

''  Thdii  Jlrong  evidence  of  this,  would  be  produced,  from 
•^  fome  pleadings  of  my  own:''  and^  it  concluded  with 
requefting  frefh  data,  upon  which  to  form  the  cal- 
culations.  

Surely  it  ought  to  have  occurred  to  you,  if  your  in- 
formation was  anonymous,  that  it  deferved  no   credit  at 

all And  if  you  had  it  from  a  vohntary  informer,  that 

it  deferved  just   as   much! You  knew  perfeftly 

well  (for  you  had  heard  it  yourfelf  j  that  the  ftate  I  had 
given  you  of  the  tythes,  had  received,  not  only  the 
tacit,  but  the  exprejs  fan6lion  of  the  parifh,  who  were 
alone  interefted  in  it,  and  v>4ToTe  concern  it  was  to  detetl 

error,  if  any  error   exifted. So  far   from  it,   they 

unanimoufly,  and  repeatedly,  in  your  prefence,  admitted 
that  my  ftatement  was  perfeftly  right,  and  correB. — — 
Yet  all  this  was  in  a  moment  to  be,  overturned,  by  the; 
pretended  dark  fuggeftions  of  an  anonymous,  or  at  beft 
a  voluntary  informer;  if,  in  fa£t,  you  had  any  informer 
U  all:  and,  upon  information  fo  queftionable  and  fuf- 

picious^ 
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picious,  you  very  modeftly  called  upc5^n  bic  to  falftfy, 
uncjer  my  own  hand,  a  ftatement  given  -with  all  |)Qffi'ble 
correftnefs,  and  which  had  publickly  received  vjhc 
fan£lion  of  thofe  who  were  interefted  iiirit. 

• "'.  , ' 
In  fuch  a  (late  of  the  matter,  I  fubmit  it  to  the  im- 
partial, whether  I  did  wrong  in  writing  you  the  following 
letter:    of  which  I  give   a  literal  copy,    that  they  may 
determine  whether  it  cdntains  any  thing  improper. 

Ml  III  I  liiiB  >^  <^(^&M^^^'^-mTiirT  ■Ml     > 

copy. 

«•  To  Mr.  GEORGE-  MAXWELL.  ■ 

<'   SIR3 

<'  /  am  favored  with  your's  of 
<^  yejierdays  date ;  in  anfwer  to  which^  I  can  onlyfay^  that 
**  I  know  of  no  fuch  modus  as  that  which  you  mention  has  btcw 
*•  fuggefed  to  you ;  nor  of  any  thing  elfc  that  can  operate^  int 
«^  any  manner,  to  narrow  my  right  to  every  fpecies  of  Tyth^ 
^«  that  can  he  claimed  in  this  parifi.—r — -Much  lefs  can  I 
'^  conceive  what  car.  be  meant  by  evidence  of  fuch  a  maittr 
^«  being  produced  fro7n  fome  '^  pleadings  of  my  own:'*  as  I 
*^  never  had  occafouy  nor  ever  did  iTflitutc.  anyfuit  to  eflablifh 
*'  my  claims;  which  never  before  wer&ihe  fdbjcB  of  doubt^ 
**  and  never  at  all  ihefubjeB  of 'litigation,^' 

**  lean 
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i'  •'^'jT'  dan  therefore  only  refer  you  to  the  Jhorl  hilt  pdiniei 
'^  fiate  before  fent  of  my  claims  (and  which  you  will  rtcblkEJ:^^ 
^  were  fully  and  exprejly  admitted  by  the  gentlemen  prefcM  dz' 
**  the  meeting)  as  the  only  data  upon  which  calcilatibHs,  if 
«  any  be  made,  muf  he  formed.-    '  ■ 

^y  But  I  am  happy  that  your  letter  y  and  the  fuggefiorh 
^^  alluded  to  in  it,  fumfh  me  with  an  opportunity  of 
**  requeflingy  that  no  further progrefs  •77iay  be  made  in  fuck 
*«  calculations. — I  fnd  the  me  afar  e  is  Jo  generally  y  I  might 
<^  almojlfay  univerfallyy  unpopular  ar/iongft  my  parif  doners^ 
**  and  is  fo  little  w'lfhed  for  by  myfelf  who  am  perfectly 
*^  fatisfedas  I  am;  that  any  further  fiep  in  the  mattery  I  am 
**  convinced,  would  be  only  amofl  ufelejs  wafle  of  your  and 
<*  Mr,  Hare's  time;  and  from  the  multiplicity  and  confequence 
"  of  your  avocations,  I  am  fur e  your  time  is  much  too  valuable 
♦'  both  to  the  public^  and  yourfelvesj  to  be  wafied  without  an 
'*  objeU  in  view. 

*^  I  therefore  again  requefi,  as  far  as  myrequef  can  avail, 
'*  that  nothing  more  may  be  done  in  calculations  as  to  the 
^  tythesof  Fleet;  which  were  not  at  frfl  taken  up  at  my 
^*  reqmfition,  and  never  had  more  than  my  confent  (I  mi^ghi 
**  indeed  fay  my  tacit  confent)  as  I  voted  againfl  the  quefioH 
•«  at  the  fecond  meeting;  and  was  far  from  wifhing  it  to  hi 
'^f  refumed  at  the  la^\ 

**  /  am,  Sir^ 

y  your  moft  obedient  - 

r 

a. 

^    f*  humble  Servant^ 

itt;  '«  JAMES  ASHLEYt 

\[  Fleet  RcBory^  December  22^,  i793«*!, 
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It  is  necefTary  to  follow  thi^  matter  one  flep  further, 
iq,. the  next  .meeting:  (January  i?  1794-)  There,  Sir, 
your  iiamdcfs  fuggeflor,  your  informer  in  nubibus^  did 
not  dare  to  ihew  his  refpeQable  face,  and  fupport  his 
dark  fuggeftions;  and  all  the  fatisfaftion  I  could  obtain 
asito  thole  ^'  pleadings  of  my  own;''  was,  that  if  they  had 
^ny  meaning  at  all,  they  alluded  to  ^  fuit  commenced, 
^nd^  even  concluded,  long  befoir  I  was  Rector  of  Fleet; 

and  even   before  I   was  in  holy  orders. ^A  fuit  to 

which  I  was  neither  party,  attorney,  or  folicitor;  and 

in  the  event  of  which,  I  had  no  intereft. Yet,  with 

a  degree  of  truth  and  confiftency,  which  few  will  either 
envy,  admirq,  or  imitate,  this  was  called  ^'pleadings  of 
"  myown:^  and  it  was  upon  fuch  "  strong  evidence,'* 
to  ufe  your  own  words,  that  I  was  to  be  convitled  of 
the  black  and  heinous  crime  of  endeavouring,  by  a  falfe 
ilatement,  to  plunder,  to  rob,  and  injure,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  parifh,  with  whom  I  have  always  lived  in  the  moft 
comfortable  ftate  of  peace  and  content;  of  mutual  har- 
mony, and  fatisfa^ion. 

You  well  know,  if  I  were  aSluated  by  motives  of 
perfonal  enmity,  I  could  trace  this  difgraceful  bufinefs 
ftiil  further. — - — I  fliall  decline  doing  fo,  unlefs  future 
circumflances  fhould  make  it  neceffary. 

I  have  now  dated  two  inftances  of  your  unjuflifiable 
ill-treatment  (and  may  hereafter  have  occafion  to  detail 

many  inorej  as  unprovoked  as  they  are  unprecedented 

I  call  upon  you,  in  this  open  and  public  manner,  to 

controvert  a  fingle    circumftance   I   have   ftated. 

Conkue  them  if  you  can! Deny  them  if  you  dare! 

Ohr— — 


(    ^4     ) 

■  'Oh, but  it  Was  Hiid  at  Spalding,  "  That  my  prefent . 

«*  opinion  of  you  and  your  condu6t,  would  be   flatly 

^^  Contradifted   by '^■iJiy  ozvn  hand   writing!  " If  this 

meairs  any  thing,/il  tan  only  mean' that  1  once  thought 

better  of  you- than  I  do  now. ^I  am  far  froin  denying 

orwiftiing  toderiyi't. — "-—The  letter  I  have  juft  Copied 
above,  is  a  proof  of  it;  and,  I  imagine,  is  the  very 
*tHAND  writing"  fo  pompoufly  alludcd  to.- — - — It  is 
true,  like  many  others,  I  haftily  tookupan  opinion' of  yoii 
warmly  in  your  favour,  which  fubftquent  experience  msfde 

Tjie  at  my  leifure  coolly  lay  down  again. In  this  I  am  far 

.  from  being  fingular;  hundreds  are  under  exaftly  the  fame 

predicament. Is  your   vanity  fo  confummat^  as   ta 

fuppofe  that  you  are  the  only  fubje8:  upon  which  it  i$ 
not  lawful  for  a  man  ever  to  alter  his  opinion,  however 
erroneous  he  may  find  that  opinion  to  be?  Or  however 

you  may  a8;  to  induce  him  to  change  it?- Or  am  I  the 

only  man  that  mufl  not  be  allowed  to  think  differently, , 
even   of   Mr.  Maxwell,   at  very  remote  periods  of 

time?-^ Inflead  of  fuppofing  that  this  implies  a  charge 

of  inconfiftency,  let  us  ftate  the  plain  faQ. In  wri- 
ting to  you  in  the  year  179^5  I  expre (Ted  myfelf  jzi/?  a$ 

'/then   thought: three  years  afterwards,  from  the 

'fullell  and  cleareft  conviftion,  I  now  do  exaMlythc fa7nc 
thing  ! 

You  feem  to  have  in  your  keeping  the  opinions  and 
fentiments  of  all  the  liberal  minded  men;  for  you  con- 
fidently told  me,  "  That  there  was  not  one  liberal  minded 
**  man^  but  what  condemned  the  publication  that  makes 

«*  you    fo    very  angry, " To    abate    a    little    the 

arrogance 
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arrogance  that  diflatecl  this  erroneous  pofition,  let  me 
Avbifper  in  your  ear,  that,  for  that  publication,  I  have 
received  the  thanks  (by  kUer  as  well  as  parole)  of  very 
many  of  the  mod  rerpe6lable,  and  liberal  minded  men 

in  the  country. 1  have  no  objeQion  to  fliewing  you 

the  letters,  and  giving  you  the  names  of  fuch  of  them 
as  are  above  the  reach  of  your  ill-ennployed  power:  at 
the  fame  time,  fuch  of  them  as  by  any  poffibility  may 
become  liable  to  the  viild  effe&s  of  your  friendly 
KINDNESSES,   1    Will  moft  cautloufly  fbield   from  the 

TENDER     MERCIES   of   fucll  2L    man! 

What  thofc  TENDER  MERCIES  are,  fome  very  recent 
circumftances  hive  fufficiently  fliewn ;  and  given  the 
inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  frefii  caufe  to  deplore 
the  lofs  of  that  mild,  humane,  worthy  man,  Mr.  Philip 
Afliley;  and  double  caufe  to  lament  his  being  fuc- 
ceeded  *    by  a  man   of   a    charafter   fo  diametrically 

*  In  an  decant  publication  of  Mr.  Maxwell's,  wliicli  he  is 
p^caTcd  to  call  *'  An  Addrefs  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  North 
'*  Level  ;  "  though,  in  iaft,  it  contains  little  more  than  the 
mofi:  Icurrilous  invc£tivcs  Dgainil  many  very  rcfpeclablc 
c  ha  rafters  : — — In  this  literal  ccmpofition,  which  is  dated  from 
Fletton.  fpcaking  of  himielf,  his  darlu^g  fubjetl,  he  cxpreiVes 
himlelf  in   th«    following  'elegant,   clajjic at,  znd  grammatical 

manner. — - — •'*  I     h^re     solemnly     declare,    that,  no 

*•  TEMPTATION  UPON  E A KT  u,JIiould  cv^r  incluce  inc  to  quit  the 
*'  fituation  I  am  zV,  a  fumtion  peculiarly  adapted  to  my 
*'  convenience,  my  habits  of  life,  the  education  of  my  children, 
**  my  family  connexions,  and  rs^v  regard  for  a  few  refpcftablc 
"  acquaintance,  amongit  whom  I  was  born,'*  &c, 

Happy  would  it  hai^c  been  for  this  country,  and  richly  would 
lie  have  been  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  its  inhabitants;  if 
(forgetting   old  habits)  he   had   fuffered  a  littU    trutk  to    have 

attached  to  this  solemn    dec  la  ration. They  would  then 

never  have  knowii  the  bitter  day  that  brought  him  to  refide 
amongil  them,  nor  felt  all    it's  dire  and  baneful   coiifct^uences. 

But,   alas! even  a   solemn   declaration   could   not 

(ecurc  a  little  truth  and  confiflency  from  Mr.  Maxwell. — 

D  oppofite, 


( 


) 


oppofitej    that   nature  feemed   intent   upon    making  a 

complete  and    perfeQ:    contrad. -Under  his    gentle^ 

prudent,  generous  management,  the  landlord  was  re- 
ipecled,  beloved,  and  almoil  adored,  as  his  excellent 
charatler,  and  dill  more  excellent  heart,  moil  richly 
deferved-^o  be:  and  his  tenants  were  eafy,  contented, 

and    happy. But    (mark   the    fad    reverfelj    under 

your   cruel,   and  oppreflive    conduQ;,    the  tenants   arc 


****^-;f^* 


-You  may  finifli^  the  fentence  as  well  as 

you  can  for  your  own  credit  and  honor. -"Whether  you 

do  fo  or  not,  hundreds  will  fupply  the  hiatus,  in  language 
perfeBIy  confonant  with  their  owm   feelings,  and   con- 

viftion. Faft-falling  times,  and  rents  mcvft  rigoroufly 

raifed,  will  foon  enable  this  devoted  country  to  eilimate 

the   extent   of  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Maxwell.- 

And,  if  the  poor  opprefled  tenants  da7'e  fpeak  their 
realfe'ntiments^  we  fhould  hear  enough  frorn  them,  v/ho 
are  fo  v/ell  able  to  diftinguifli  between  their  amiable, 
humane,  generous  landlord,  and  his  cruelj  fevere^, 
unrelenting  fteward. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  Sir,  that  you  might  as 
cffe8.ually  have  ferved  your  nobFe  employer,  and  im« 
proved  his  eitate,  by  doing  your  duty  as  a  Commiffioner 
of  the  South  Holland  Drainage? With  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  (lead  q?  oppr  effing  his  tenants,  you  would 
have  been  promoting  their  intcreftat  the  fame  time.-" — - 
Have  you  done  so? — —Is  there  a  liberal  minded 
man  even  of  your  own  defcription ; — —Nay,  is  there  a 
man  o^  any  defcriptiQn^  who   v;ill  be   hardy  enough  to 

*   iay? 
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fay?  that  you  have  difcharged  your  duty,  in  ah  honeit 
2nd  confcier.tious  manner,  as  a  CominifTioner  in  tke 
Soiiih  Holland  Drainage  and  the  Fleet  Inclofure?,. — ^ 
If  there  be  fuch  a  man,  let  him  itand  forth,  and  avov/ 

himfelf ! A flv  your  ov;n  heart D  o  you   i  h  i n  k 

so     yoyRSELf?-— — Will    any     otker     man     sAy 


I  am,  8>cz. 


JAMES  ASHLEY. 


fXELT  RECTORY, 

Ctlohcr  the  iilh^  i7n6^ 
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I 

X  HE  South  Holland  Drainage  A8:  paffed  into  a  law 

in  Ma     1793; And  what  has  yet  been  done? 

May  17975  finds  the  work  in  a  ftate  far,  very  far,  from 
being  completed:  and  the  fourth  year  after  palling 
the  Aft  will  conclude,  without  feeing  it  further  advanced. 
How  indeed  fhould  it  be  otherwife?  For  I  am  told  by 
many  perfons  interefted  in  it,  who  frequently  view  the 
works,  and  fee  with  extreme  regret  the  bufinefs  (landing 
ftill;  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  one  man  employed;  though  the  feafons  from  the 
firft  have  been,  and  the  uncommonly  dry  ftate  of  the 
country  now,  is  beyond  expeftation  aufpicious,  and 
favorable  for  carrying  on  the  works. 

What  can  occafion  fuch  unexampled  delays  in  a  work 
of  fuch  moment,  and  confequence?  and  in  which,  com- 
pared with  that  confequence,  there  is  fo  little  to  be  done? 

1  have  heard  it   obliquely  infinuated,    that  the 

delays  are  owing  to  the  want  of  money. As  I  do 

not  know,  and  will  not  believe  it  poflible,  that  the 
Commiffioners  them  (elves  can  have  made  ufe  of  fuch  a 
pretence,  I  will  not  wafte  any  time  in  (hewing  its  futility: 
— It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  ftate  fome 
circumftances  that  apply  to  the  fubjeft. 

In 
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In  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Maxwell^  dated  June  the 
6th5  1 791 5  fpeaking  of  the  South  Holland  Drainage,  he 
flates,  that  "  The  lowlands  (great  part  of  which  would 
«*  be  increafed  in  annual  value  twelve,  or  even  fifteea 
^'  fhilllngs  an  AcreJ  confifl:  of  about  Tw enty- eight  tJionf and 

*'  Acres,'' "  The  expenfc*,"  he  fays, ''  would  be  ameer 

*'  trifle,  when  compared  with  the  advantage.*' And 

iie  afterwards  adds,  *'  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  prefumed, 
**  that  about  Ten  TIiGiifand  Pounds  would  pay  the  whole 
**  expenfe." 

And  yet,  let  me  aQc,  has  there  not  been  a  Call  made, 
not  only  upon  thefe  lands,  but  upon  a  large  quantity  of 
highlands  alfo,  for  ttvcnly  fiillings  per  Acre;  if  not  to 
h'egin  with,  yet  when  the  works  were  in  a  very  early 
ftate  of  progreffion. 

In  a  correSed  eftimate,  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  Report  of 
Auguft  the  18th,  17925  in  which  every  article  is  par- 
ticularifed,  the  whole  expenfe  (including jr2, 34 5  185.  6d. 
for  contingenciesj  is  calculated  at  £^17,985  8i.  6d, 

Has  not  money  more  than  equal  to  the  largefl  of 
thefe    eftimates    been    long    fince     advanced    by    the 

Proprietors? 1  am  credibly  informed  there  has. . 

If  fo,  why  are  the  works  in  a  ftate,  not  only  unfinifliedj 
but  even  fufpended .? 

I  do  not  ftate  the  amount  of  the  monies  advanced,  as 
a  faCt  within  my  own  knowledge :  though '  from  the 
authority  from  which  I  derive  my  information,  I  fully 

believe 
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Believe  it.— *^ShGuld.  however,  that  informauon  happen 
not  to  be  perfeftly  correS,  I  may  venture  to  alTert,  that 
if  the  fums  aQually  reeeived  on  account  of  the  intended 
vorkss  were  truly  and  fairly  ftated ;  fo  that  their 
arJnount  may  be  compared  with  the  above  eflima-tes^ 
and  with  the  prefent  ilate  of  the  vv'oxksj  it  would  be 
extremely  eafy  to  form  a  pretty  correO:  ideaof  thejira^r^^)' 
of  £  N  G I N  £  ?.  K  L  N  G  ESTIMATES:  aiid  the  pTOpntty  and 
(tconcny  of  the  s  u  s  s  i  s^ u  e  n  x   e  x  f  i  .n'  d  i  t  u  p. e  1 


May  the  lotk,  1797. 
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i  FEEb  myfelf  entitled  to  fay,  and  I  am  fure  irr/ 
neighbours  and  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Holland  and  its  vicinity,  ^viil  countenance  me  in  faying, 
that  I  owe  to  my  chara61er,  and  fituation  in  life,  the 
declining  to  anfwer,  or  V^ply  to  ancnyvims  irajk,-- — - 

Mr»  M.  has  thought  proper  to  publilh  eighteen  page§ 
of  falihood  and  fcurrility,  which  he  intends  ftould  be 
confidered  as  aufvvering  my  letter  to  him.— But  befides 
his  old  trick  o^  abufmg  and  calling  names^  he  is  plea  fed, 
though  he  writes  in  his  own  perfon>,  to  adopt  a  Jalfi 
fignature:  becaufe  he  was  alhamed  of  putting  even  his 
Batne  to  fuch  a  farrago  of  falfiiood  and  folly;  or 
probably,  becaufe  he  knew  I  would  not  anfwer  fuch  traflij 
•whilft  it  was  anonymous,  and  he  dare  not  fign  fuch  'i 
firing  of  untruths. — — Could  he'be  afraid  of  difgracing 
In's  rcJptBahle  name  by  fubfcribing  it  P  ■  ^  ■  Alas!  that  wa3 
a  needlefs  fear;  for,  furely  a  name  fo  very  much  refpeElcdf 
fo  beloved,  and  fo  adored  in  Spaldir.g  and  itiJ 
xieighbourhood,  could  jnot  eaftly  be  difgraccd  by  ant 
THING  1! ' 

With  his  ufual  confiftency  Mr.  M.  pretends  to  inveigh 
cigainfl:  anonymous  fcribblers^  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  is  himfelf  an  anonymous  fcribbler,  and  is  exercifing 
the  word  part  of  their  abominable  trade,— For,  befjdes 
bis  feigned  fjgnature,  the  very  correfpondenthe  pretends 

^.0  write  to y  his  '«  Dear  Sir,"-^ — -his  ««— — -. — -=«- 

^^  Efquire/'b  without  3  name, — ^-A.nd  though  <*  Efquire^'' 
IS  printed  at  full  length,  he  cannot  find  a  name,  nor 
even  the  initials  of  a  name  for  this  'Soiiire  Blank  jn 
the  clouds!— » 

A  -,  J 
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And  yet,  in  a  fcrawl  To  completely  anonymous,  he  rails 
at  anonymous  M'nters;  and  falfely,  hafely^  and  iM- 
FUDENTY  charges  me  with  an  anonymous  letter  I  did 
not  write,  and  confequc^ntly  am  not  anfwerable  for. 

I  always  have,  and  always  will  treat  Mr.  M.  with  that 
fairnefs  and  opennefs  that  never  fiiall   depart  from  my 

charaSer   and    conduQ. Whatever  he  writes,   and 

fuitfcribci  his  name  to,    lliall   always   meet  with   proper 

notice. ^And  even  the  zvrelchcd  ribaldry  ht  hasjuft 

piiblifhed,  if  he  will  addreG  it  to  me  in  a  fair,  open,  and 
proper  manner;  and  fign  his  name  to  it;  I  pledge  myfelf 
to  the  public,  that  I  will  then  fliew,  to  their  fatisfaBion, 
that  befide  the  nicknames  and  fcurrrility;  every  page, 
every  paragraph,  and  almofi:  evey  line  of  it  is  replete 
with  falfe  hd.s—falfe  inferences— -/"^^  ftatements— -y-Qz//? 
reafonings-—/"^^/^  quotations— -/^//^ charges — ^dlje  everv 

THING.- 1   will  then  take  it  paragraph  by  paragraph^ 

dete6l    every   falfhood    it    contains,    and    expofe    the 

miferable   fophiflry  that  envelopes  them. But   'till 

then,  I  again  fay,  I  will  not  anfwer,  or  condefcend  to 
notice  further,  any  more  anonymous  trafh;  or  any 
other  trafh  that  is  not  addrefTed  to  me  by  a  name  that,  I 
thank  God,  I  never  had  any juft  caufe  to  be  alhamed  of; 
and  which  fliall  ahvays  be  fubfcribed  to  whatever  I 
publifh,  of  a  nature  that  I  ought  to  be  refponfible  for. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  earnellly  wifh  that  every  perfon 
ivho  has  honored  wdih  their  ^erufal  my  letter  to  Mr.  M. 
•would  alfo  perufc  his  prefent  moft  extraordinary  fquib; 
and  then  determine  impartially,  whether  it  can  truly  or 
fairly  be  faid  to  amount  even  to  an  attempt  at  anfwering 
the  material  parts  of  my  Letter. 

JAMES  ASHLEY, 
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To  Mr,  GEORGE  MAXWELL, 


»ft<gBgp)fp»-8<a— "^ 


SIR' 


WHEN  I  firfl:  faw  your  anonymous  trafli,  I  thought, 
with  the  generality  of  your  readers,  that  it  was 

altogether  unworthy  any  anfwer.- 1  think  fo  (till,  and 

always  fliall  think  fo;  and,  therefore,  fully  intended  not 
to  honor  it  with  any  other  reply,  than  the  fhort  Note 

that   immediately   followed    its    publication.- The 

opinion  of  fome  refpeBable  friends,  to  whofe  judgment 
I  always  willingly  fubmit  my  own,  has  rather  altered  my 

intentions. They   contend,    '*  That,    as  you   have 

*'  written  in  your  own  per/on,  (though  in  the  true  fpirit 
^'  of  blundering,  you  have  affumed  a  falfe  fignature) 
<•  and  have  adopted  the  paltry  aife6lation  of  fheltering 
<^  yourfelf  behind^a  kind  of  Irijh  fcreen<,  that  does  not, 
*^  nor  was  even  intended  to  conceal  you  :  it  may  poflibly 
''  be  confidered  by  fome  readers  (however  contemptibly 
«'  they  muft  think  of  it  in  other  refpefts)  that  it  cannot 
*'  be  called  entirely  anonymous;  and,  therefore,  that 
"  it  ought  to  be  replied  to." 

A  2  Though 
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Though  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  by  the  rea- 
foning,  vet  I  readily  yield  to  the  relpedable  authority 

of  this  opinion. The  fenfible  and  fagacious  casimir 

ias  long  fince  confirmed  me  in  thinking,  that  there  is  a 
dignity  in  filence,  when  thus  illiberally  affailed  by  fuch 
an  adverfary  as  Mr.  Maxwell. 

**  Eft  et  locjuacis   pulchra   Proterviae 
**  Vindifta  rififle,  et  fereno 

**  Magnanimum  tacuiile  Vultu.  "- Cas. 

But  my  friends  think  differently,  and  1  fabmit. 


1  fliall,  however,  fo  far  follow  my  firfi  intentions,  as 
to  decline  addreffing  you  behind  \htjkreen  of  glafs  you 

are  pleafed  to  place  before  you. 1  w^ill  not  write  to 

iSi forged fignaiure ;  I  leave  that  to  minds  liberal  as  your 
own.— It  is  Mr.  George  Maxwell  that  has  greatly 
injured  me. — It  is  Mr.  George  Maxwell  that  has 
grofsly  infulted  me. — It  is  Mr.  George  Maxwell, 
therefore,  to  whom  I  addreffed  myfelf. — It  is  Mr. 
George  Maxwell  from  whom  I  challenged,  and  ex- 
pelled an  anfwer. — And  it  is  to  Mr  Geore  Maxwell 
on  y  i^  t  I  will  r  ply. — Stand  forth,  therefore,  Mr. 
George  Maxwell,  whilft  I  tak^-  your  wretched 
libaldry  paragraph  by  paragraph,  deteft- its  numerous 
falfities,  and  -^^^  p  fe  its  fophiftry,  in  a  manner  that,  if 
you  are  not  grown  fo  callous  as  to  have  loft  the  very 
power  of  blufhing,  fhall  make  you  completely  afhamed 

of  havin^  wnten  u*. If  «*  all  the  fplendor  of  your 

«*  vaft 

*  Some  few  years  sgo,  before  I  knew  Mr,  George  Maxwell  io 
^ell  as  1  do  now,  I  heard,  ifk  a  eonverfation  refpefting  him, 

the 
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«  vaft  abilities  "  could  not  enable  you  to  produce 
fomething  a  little  more  like  an  anfwer — why,  alas !  did 
you  publifh  any  thing  ?  Why  not  fufFer  thofe  great 
abilities  for  once  to  lie  dormant,  rather  than  call  theiti 
into  aftion  to  fliew  the  weaknefs  of  your  cafe,  in  eighfeen 
pages  of  wretched  rubbifh;  unworthy  not  only  of  ia 
man,  a  fcholar,  and  a  gentleman;  but  alfo  difgraceful 
even  to  you  as  a  writer  I 

As  I  have  undertaken  the  unpleafant  taflc,  I  will  not 
pafs  by  any  part  of  your  ribaldry.  I  begin  therefore 
with  your  title  page  :  in  the  firfl  words  of  which,  yoU 
honor  me  wiih  the  nickname  of  *«  The  Law-Priest.'*' 

Your  former  miferable  attempts  at  wit,  when  yo^a 
laboured  to  affix  nicknames  to  gendemen  much  my 
fuperiors,  were  diftinguifhed   by  a  total   want  of  fenfc 

and  vacuity  of  meaning. Your  preient  poor  attempt 

at  being  witty,  degenerates  into  abfoulute  and  contra- 

di&ory  nonfenfe. Law-priejl  is  compounded  of  two 

words  incongruous  in  their  meaning,  and  incompatible 
in  their  application ;  they  cannot  affimilate,  and  when 

tlie  following  fliort  eniretien,  between  three  gentlemen  at 
Spalding  :  who,  though  1  have  not  their  authority  to  mention 
their  names,  will  not,  1  am  fure,  wifh  to  conceal  them,  or  deny 
the  Dialogue. 

ijl  Gent, — '•  I  would  give  a  crown  to  fee  Maxwell  fmile  !  '* 

2d  Gent, — "  And  I  would  give  another  to  fee  him  blufh!!  *' 

o^d  Gent,^—'^  Give  me  the  ten  fhillings,  gentlemen,  and  I  will 
**  repay  you  each  ten  pounds,  if  ever  he  is  known  to  imiio 
^'  from  good  nature,  or  to  blufti  from  fhamc  !!l  " 

compounded 
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compounded,  fo  far  from  conveying  any  meaning,  they 
only  imply  a  jargon,    a  contradiBion   of  terms,    and 

inexplicable  nonfenfe. Before  the  reformation  fuch  a 

tenn  might  have  been  forced  into  fomething  like  appli- 
cation ;  but  let  me  afl^  you,  how  many  centuries  is  it 

fince  that  was  impoffible  ? 1  beg  your  pardon  !   I  do 

not  wifh  to  puzzle  you.  It  is  probable  you  may  be  juft 
as  accurate  an  hiftorian  as  you  have  fhewn  yourfelf  to  be 
a  found  lawyer! 

The  appellation  of  Law-priefl^  therefore,  if  it  meant 
any  thing,  was  intended  to  remind  the  public,  that  I 
have  f  ILd  two  fituations  m  hfe,  both  of  them  refpedable, 
and  one  of  tnem  honorable  in  the  higheft  degree.  For 
this  I  again  heartily  thank  you  ;  fince  you  have  blindly 
and  unwittingly  coupled  it  with  this  ftriking  cir^- 
cumftance,  that  even  the  malice  of  a  Maxwell  was  not 
able  to  ftate  one  proof  of  my  having  ever  done  any 

thing  to  difcredit  either   of'thofe  fituations. That 

you  had  every  difpohtion  to  do  fo,  if  in  your  power,  is 
evident  from  what  you  have  formerly  falfely  faid  about 
"  pleadings  of  my  own;  "  and  what  you  now  as  falfely  fay 
about  "  my  Jlealing  a  march  upon  my  parijiiioners :  "  of 
%hich  more  in  its  place. 

If,  Sir,  I  have  filled  two  delicate  and  trying  fituations 
in  life,  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  each,  without  leaving 
one  blot  for  malice  to  aim 'its  envenomed  fhafts  at:  1 
fay,  with  pride  and  pleafure,  this  is  more  than  negative, 

it  is  pojitive  praife. The  good  fenfe  of  mankind  well 

J^nows;,  that,  on  fuch  occaflons,  the  filence  of  rancour 

and 
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and  malevolence  is  real  panegyric. — — Moft  juftly  true 
are  the  words  of  the  Poet : — 

**  Honor  and  fhame  from  no  condition  rife, 

*'  Aft  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.'* 

Youj  Sir,  if  I  am  not  much  mifinformed,  have  alfo 
been  in  many  fituations  in  life:  whether  wiih  un- 
impeachable, unbroken,  unblameable  credit,  is  not  for 
Uie  but  the  public  to  determine. 

I  will  hereafter  notice  the  other  liberal  parts  of  your 
elegant  title  page.  At  prefent,  I  am  impatient  to  pay  my 
refpefts  to  the  nonfenfe  and  falfity  that  adorn  every  page 

of  the  context. ^The  firft  of  thofe   falfities  I  findj 

where  I  fhould  naturally  look  for  it,  in  the  firft  pa- 
ragraph, and  almoft  in  the  firft  :ine.  You  there  charge 
me  with  having  written  you  an  anonymous  letter;  upon 
\^hich  you,  and  your  facetious  friend  Blank  Blank^ 

Efquire^  have  fo  folemnly  pronounced  judgment, 

I  can  only  fay,  fir,  that  you  know  this  charge  to  be  an 

impudent  and  infamous  calumny. You  know  I  never 

wrote  you  any  fuch  letter. If  I  did,  the  proof  is  eafy : 

PRODUCE   IT- — print  a  copy  o^  it,  and  leave  tho,  original 

"with  your  printer. If  thus  called  upon,  you  negleft 

to  do  fo,  the  impartial  will  determine,  whether  you  dd 
not  fit  down  contentedly  a  felf-convifted,  lelf-con-' 
demned,  falfe  calumniator  ? — 

In  this  refpe£l,  you  are  playing  off  upon  me  the  fame 

uick  you  ferved  Mr.  Hartley. When  you  found  that 

all 
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all  your  rancour,  and  fcurrllitv  towards  him,  failed  ta 
efFed  the  vengeful  purpoie;  you  pretended  to  have 
received  a  letter  about  him :  let  us  take  your  own 
elegant  words,  for  none  other  can  do  you  juftice  — -^ 
<«  Hufh  ! — /  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket^^  that  will  throw  fomt 

««  light   on  this  maxim.'' This  letter   was  to  prove    ' 

terrible  things  againfl:  him;  and  you  went  fo  far  as  to 
afFeEl  to  read  the  horrid,  and  fliocking  contents  of  this 
pretended  letter,  in  private  companies,  till  fome  of  your 
hearers  almoft  began  to  think  there  muft  be  fome  truth 
in  the  matter:  but  when  fairly,  openly,  and  honeftly 
called  upon  to  produce  **  the  lejter  you  had  in  your 
''  pocket;'*  you  faved  yourfelf  the  trouble  of  doing  fo 
in  that  cafe,  as  you  will  alfo  do  in  this,  for  the  bed 
reafon  in  the  world;  becaufe  no  fuch  letter  was  ever 

written!— For  the  further  developement  of  this  kind, 

candid,  honorable  tranfaftion,  I  muft  refer  to  the  pam-^ 
phlets  on  the  fubjeft;  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Hartley's 

excellent,  and  admirably  written  letter  to  you. Your 

prefent  grofs  and  illiberal  charge  againft  him  of  forgery; 
now  he  is  abfent,  and  cannot  defend  himfelf;  is  as 
cowardly,  and  I  am  informed,  as  falfe,  as  the  reft  of 
your  cruel  and  malignant  conduft  towards  him. 

But  what  could  poflibly  induce  you  to  fay,  that 
^*  according  to  my  account  he  is  dead?  "——This  is  a 
wanton,  unneceffary,  gratis  falfity:  I  never  faid,  or 
wrote  any  fuch  thing,  for  fuch  an  idea  never  came  into 

my  imagination. 1  never  knew  him,  nor  do  I  now 

know  whether  he  be  ftill  in  exiftence  or  not :  and  I  might 
probably  never  have  heard  of  his  very  name,  but  from 

your 
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your  cruel  unfeeling  malignancy  towards  bimj  and  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  he  refuted  your  calumnies. 

If  I  felt  any  part  of  that  rancour  that  afluates  your 
condu61;  towards  me,  I  might  fp.lly  gratify  it  by  reprinting 
your  precious  letters,  and  the  admirable  manner  ia 
^vhich  Mr.  Hartley  has  anfwered  them,  and  fummed 
up  the  long  catalogue  of  your  virtues  and  good  qualities, 
in  his  excellently  v/ritten  letter  to  you.-— — This  would 
Jong  fmce  have  been  done,  by  fome  of  your  numerous 
friends^  but  that  they  are  well  convinced  it  is  impoflible 
for  any  thing  to  make  Mr.  Maxwell  more  beloved 
in  his  neighbourhood  than  he  is. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  here,  that  a  gentleman, 
whofe  name  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  upon  my  re- 
quelling   the  perufal  of  your  printed  letters,  of  which 

he  has  a  colle6lion,  made  me  this  remarkable  anfwen 

fc^  You  miuft  excule  me!  I  will  readily  lend  you  all  the 
«f  pamphlets  written  againfl  him;  but,  though  I  do  not 
*<  like  the  man  (and  who  indeed  does  ?j  yet  I  am  not  fo 
*•  much  his  enemy,  as  to  (hew  you  his  own  letters,  and 

*«  fo  republifh  his  felf-condemnation. —He  muft  long 

fi*  fince  have  repented  of  writing  them;  and,  now  he  is 
"  rich  and  opulent,  would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  buy 
<'  them  in  at  any  price.-'* — — * 

That  the  gentleman  was  clearly  miftaken  as  to  your 
fuppofed  repentance  and  remorfe,  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  you  {till  fpeak  of  i\\t{^ precious  morjels 

of  fcurr'ility  ! You  are  pleafed  to  dignify  them  with 

B  the 
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the  title  of  "  a  former  paper  war.'' They  deferve  no 

fuch  appellation,  for  they  are  a  mere  maffacre  of  the 
good  charafters  of  men,  more  honored  and  diftinguifhed 
by  their  virtues  and  excellencies,  than   even  by  their 

eminent  and  very  refpe6lable   fituations  in  life. But 

you  do  not  ftop  here,  you  are  hardy  and  impudent 
enough  to  fay,  that  you  \vas  only  writing  to  defend 
yourfelf  againft  the  attacks  of  thefe  refpe£table  men. — — 
I  appeal  to  thofe  who  have  feen  the  le  ters,  I  appeal  to 
the  correfpondence  itfelf,  to  prove,  that  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  every  ftage  of  it,  you  was  the  fole  and  entire 
aggreffor:  nothing  illiberal  appears,  but  what  iifuesfrom 
your  pen  of  gall  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  is  unavoidably 
provoked  by  it. 

I  would  gladly  pafs  by  the  curious  manner  in  which 
you  attempt  to  glofs  over  the  diabolical  ufe  you  made 
of  the  reverend  and  refpeQed  name  of  an  ancient  and 
venerable    clergyman,    and    worthy    magiftrate,    your 

neighbour. Oh!    Mr.  George    Maxwell!    Mr. 

George  Maxwell  ! Blufh  if  you  can  blufh  ! 

And  if  you  can  pray,  pray  moft  fervently,  that  the 
paragraph  alluded  to,  may  never  more  be  read  by  any 
man  that  knows  you.  You  are  fecure  from  its  ever 
being  quoted;  for  I  think  even  your  virtuous  friend 
Mr.  P — t — k  himfelf,  if  he  were  living,  could  not  copy 
it  without  blufhing. 

You  exultingly  fay,  '•  That  I  had,  or  pretended  to 
**  have,  a  good  opinion  of  you,  long  after  you  had 
*«  fliewn   xepeated   inftanees    of    a    depraved    mind,'* 

(thefe 
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I 

(thefe  are  your  own  words,  Mr.  Max  well  j  and  not 
ipine)  in  thefc  vilifying  letters,  I   am    now  reprobating. 

Do  not  flatter  yourfelf  fo  rgregioudy,— Let  mc 

undeceive  you.  The  opinion  you  fo  eagerly  catch  at, 
applied  to  your  prof effion^  and  not  your  principles:  fo  far 
from  thinking  well  of  either  of  them,-^ter  I  had  feeri 
and  read  the  whole  of  thofe  abominable  letters,  1  can 
fafely  defy  any  man,  pofleffed  of  a  grain  of  honor  ox 
fenfibiUty,  after  reading  them,  to  think  of  you  but 
with  pity  and  contempt,  mixed  with  a  juft  portion  of 
honed  indignation. 


You  fay  that  you  never  before  had  occafioh  to  notice 
me  in  writing;  and  you  infinuate,  that  you  never  was  in 
the  habit  of  publifhing  Reports  on  me  and  my  property. 
The  mofl:  efPcclual  way  of  confuting  falfity  is  by  plainly 

Haling  the   oppohte  fa61.s. Let  us  fee  then  how  this 

matter  ftands. -^ — On  the  12th  December  1793?  you 

produced  a  Report  of  j^oztr  own  writings  and  read  it  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Spalding:  It  contained  your  eftimate  of 
the  Tythes  of  Fleet,  my  property^  which  had  been  referred 
to  you  to  appreciate:  that  eftimate  as  I  have  before 
ftated,  and  am  at  all  times  pr-epared  to  prove,  did  not 
amount  to  nearly  one  half  the  value  of  the  property 
referred  to  you  to  appreciate.  You  have  never  ex- 
plained whether  this  capital  blunder  proceeded  from 
miftake  or  d.efign;  and,  in  a  calculator  fo  infallible  as 
Mr.  Maxwell,  I  dare  not  fuppofe  it  could  proceed  from 

miltake. On  the  5th   of   November  17955   you 

printed  and  publifhed  another  Report,  in  which  (though 
you  had  no  legal  power  to  do  foj  yet   as  far   as  you 

B  2  could. 
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could,  you  attempted  entirely  to  deprive  me  of  part  of 
thofe  tythes,  of  which  you  knew  me  to  be  the  undoubted 
owner;  and  to  fhew  that  they  were  the  property  of  others^ 
whoyou  was  equally  confcious  could  have  no  juft  or  legal 

claim  to  them. Surely  it  is   enough,  once  iii  a  long 

lifey  for  any  man  to  do.  or  which  is  exaSly  the  fame 
thing,  to  attempt  to  io  to  another,  fach  capital  injuries 

as  thef^. With  you  it  feems,  that  twice  in  lefs  than 

two  years  was  not  fufficient,  for  you  now  confidently 
fay,  you  never  noticed  m.e  in  waiting  before,  nor  was 
in  the  habit    of   publiffiing    Reports  on  me  and   my 

property. If,  Sir,  your  habits  lead  you  to  do  fuch 

things  ofit  ner  than  once  a  year — if  fuch  be  the  nature 
of  thefe  habits  when  they  are  upon  you ;  I  can  only  fay, 
that  I  pity  you,  if  poffible,  more  than  I  defpifeyou.— — 

Both  the  above  difgracefal  bufinefles  I  have  twice 
before  ftated  in  print;  and  called  upon  you  to  anfwer, 
to  confute,  or  deny  them. — — You  have  not  anfwered, 
you  have  not  confuted,  you  have  not  denied,  you  have 
not  attempted  with  your  ufual  art  and  finefle,  even  to- 

explain  ;away  thefe  ftubborn  fa£ls. The  impartial  wilf 

form  their  own  conclufions. 

I  feci  myfelf  much  more  difpofed  heartily  to  laugh  at, 
than  ferioufly  to  anfwer,  the  wretched,  contemptible,  and 
ludicrous  manner  in  which  (you  have  indeed  the  grace  to 
own  *'  with  extreme  rehcSance  "}  you  attempt  to  flubber 
over  a  folemn  declaration,    deliberately  made,    and  as 

deliberately  broken.' At  firft  it  is  pretended  that  I 

have  given  a  mutilated  account  of  this  *f  cornpad  with 

««  the 
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^^  the  public^''  as  you  are  pleafed  to  call  it;  for  yoii 
forely  wince  at  the  tenor  of  your  own  exprcffion,  and 
cautioufly  avoid  repeating    the    words    '*   folemn  de- 

f'  claration.'* Unluckdy  this  pretended  ^  _ mutilated 

**  account  "  is  copied  verbatim  et  literatim  frotii  your  own 
publication ;   I  have  quoted  it  {o  faithfully,  that  I  have 

even    copied    your  grammatical   blunders. Neither 

the  Public  nor  I  had  any  thing  to  do  with  your  motives 
for  making  this  "  folemn  declaration  :"  there  it  (lands; 
not  as  you  u'ould  now  wifh  m.eanly  to  infinuate,  a 
partial  renunciation  of  any  one  particular  appointment, 
or  fituation;  but  an  abfolute  abjuration  of  *^  every  other 
*'  fituation  on  earth  "  in  favor  of  that  you  then   rclided 

at. 1  he  words  are  as  general,  yet   as  pofitive  and 

abfolute  as  language  can  furnifh. ^^  I  here  folcvinly 

"  declare^  that  no  ieynptation  upsn  earth  Jhould,  ever  i?iduc€ 

*'  me  to  quit  the  fituation  I  am  in,''^^ You  then  pro-* 

ceed  to  add  your  reafons  for  making  this  folemn 
declaration,  viz.  "  becaufe  that  fituation  is  peculiarly 
"  adapted  to  my  convenience :—^riiy  habits  of  Ufe: — tht 
^^  education  of  my  children : — 7nyfam  ily  connexions : — and  my, 
'^  regard  for  a  few  refpeBable  acquaintance  among f  -whom  I 

'*  zuasborn.'' The  very  nature  of  thefe  reafons  clearly 

apply,  not  to  the  renouncing  a  removal  to  one  particular 
fituation;  they  alike  apply  to  all,  and  are  flriBIy  adapted 
to  your  own  general  rejedion  of  every  temptation  upon 

earth. If   thefe   reafons    could   operate   fufficiently 

to  make  you  refufe  to  remove  from  your  beloved 
Fletton  Lodge,  to  a  mofl  fplendid  appointmient,  and  a 
refidence  in  a  ducal  palace,  tit  pn\yfeven  miles  diflance. — 
A  fortiori,  they  would  have  militated  flill  more  effeQually 

againft 
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agaiiiH  y\jui  io  loon  afterwards  migrating  to  Spalding, 
juft /^A?^ff  tees  that  diftarice,   to  an  appointment,  and  a 

fiiuationj  infinitely  lefs  tempting. Your  ia  readily 

grafping  at  the  one  fituation,  clearly  fliews  how  ftoically 
and  heroically'  you  would  have  rejefted  the  ether,  fa 
Kiuch  more  alluring,  fo  much  more  gratifying  to  your 

pride,  if  you  could  have   obtained  it*, -Ceafe  then, 

Sir,  to  bewilder  the  attention  of  your  readers,  and, 
divert  them  »from  the  faft,  by  dragging  their  thoughts^ 
Io  "  London  "-—to  '*  Edinburgh  "— 

*'  To  Thebes,  to  Athens^  and  the  Lord  knows  where  J' — » 

Let  them  confine  their  ideas  to  Thorney  and  Spalding. 
To  the  refpedive  diftances  of  thofe  Pldces  from  Fletto.n 
Lodge;  and  your  local  reafons  for  not  quitting  that 
darling  fpot;  and  then  let  them  form  their  own  opinions 
about  your  "  folemn  declaration." . 

*  About  this  time,  Mr.  M.  beg-Rn  to  find  that  atl  his  elegant 
tt^nting,  all  his  liberal  actions^  and  all  his  witty  abuje,  would  not 
iucceed  in  TiTpplanting  from  a  much  envied  iituation,"  a  gen- 
tleman who  then  did,  ilill  docs,  and  long  may  he  continue  to 
difcharge  the  duties  of  that  (ituaiion,  in  a  manner  that  is  an 
honor  to  himfclf,  anci  a  credit   to   hum.;n    nature. —  1 1   is 

however,  a  melancholy  truth,  that  Mr.  M's.  artful  inftnuations 
have  in  many  other  cafes  too  well  fuccecded  in  removing  frora 
lucrative  employments,  gentlemen  of  undoubted  honor  and 
ability;  and  either  fupplying  the  vacancies  ,  himiclf,  or  filling 
them  up  with  forac  of  his  relationSj  partners,  or  fatellites.-—— 

A  lift  of  fome  of  thefe  hard  cafes,  will  {hortly  be.  given  to 
the  public,  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  fa6ls  ; 
which  will  exhibit  fome  curious  anecdotes  of  Mr.  M's  generofdy 
and  gratitude ;  fc  fljikmg,  as  ffrongly  to  remind  us  of  the  fable 
of  the  half-expiring  fnake,  flinging  the  friendly  bofom  that 
warmedj  revived,  and  iean.miated  it,-^—- '-< 

In 
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In  a  word.  Sir,  after  having  '^  folemnly  declared  "  tiiat 
«  no  temptation  upon  earth  fhould  ever  induce  you  to  quit 
*^  the  fituation  you  was  in;"  will  you  be  fo  condefcend- 
ing  as  to  inform  us  what  there  was  of  a  *'  heavenly^ 
nature  that  tempted  you  to  migrate  to  Spalding;  and-, 
hawke-like,    to   poUnce   down    on   the  trembling   and 

frightened  inhabitants  of  South  Holland? 1  can  tajce 

the  liberty  truly  to  inform  you,  that  they  do  not  expe£l 
any  'hearvenly  effeSs  from  this  earthly  vifUation:  and  if 
they  had  any  fuch  hopes,  they  would  gladly  refign  all 
thofe  heavenly  profpefts,  to  get  fairly  rid  of  you,  and 
fend  you  back  again  to  your  dearly  beloved  Fletton 
Lodge. 

I  have  promifed  to  anfwer  your  traili  paragraph  %f 
paragrapj];  and  1  flill  mean  to  do  fo.  Though  the 
virtues  of  your  heart  as  a  man,  make  the  taflv  ilnpleafcint; 
and  the  excellencies  df  your  he2id  as  a  writer,  render  it 

iiot  a  little  difficult. At  page  lo  of   this  immortal 

w^ork,  a   paragraph  begins,    afid  is   continued   through 

nearly    four    clofely  printed    pages.- This    curious 

paragraph,  evidently  with  a  defign  to  perplex  the  plainefl: 
pofition,  is  crouded  with  fuch  a  ienfelefs  unintelligible 
jargon    of    irrelative    nonfenfe,    about   '^  Ouailtity  of 

*'  Land; Money    Payments ^ -Proportions    of 

**  Land; Grafs  Tythe; — -. — Wool;- Dame  Dob- 

**  bin's     Poultry;— Stealing     a    March; Grown 

*'  Gendemcn; — ^New    Claims; Cuftomary    Pay- 

**  nients; Prefcriptive  Payments; — — &c.  <^c.  &c.'^ 

all  jumbled  together  in  fuch  babelic  corifufion, 

a^  to  bid  defiance  to  ail  coniie^ion,  and  leave  but  little 

chance 
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cliance   of   being   undei  flood,    or    reduced    to    their 

primitive  plainnefs. —Let  us  however  endeavour  to 

refcue  the  plain  meaning,  from  the  mountain  of  rubbifli 
under  which  you  have  laboured  to  bury  it. 

in  the  year  1793,  when  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
exonerate  the  Pariih  of  Fleet  from  tythes;  equity  and 
juftice  naturally  fuggefted  to  the  Proprietors,  to  give  the 
poor  parfon  fomething  in  return:  and  the  fame  equity 
and  juftice  as  naturally  whifpered  to  them,  that  that 
fomelhing  fhould  be  equivalent  to  what  would  be  takeri 

from  him. In  making  an  eftimate  of  this  uncertainty 

to  be  given,  in  exchange  for  the  certainly  to  be  taken 
away;  I  fubm.it  it  to  common  fenfe,  that  it  muft  be 
intended  the  eftimator  fliould  take  into  his  idea,  the 
improvements  then  about  to  take  place.  This  is  {0 
obvious    to    common   fenfe^    and    fo   confonant    with 

reafon  and  equity,  that  I  difdain  to  infift  upon  it. 

It  is  of  no  confequence  whether  this  quid  pro  quo  was  to 
confifl;  of  ^^  Shares  of  Land"  or  ''  Mo7iey Payments:'* 
and  your  labouring  to  perplex  the  plaineft  meaning  by 
fuch   defpicable  nonfenfe,  is  indeed  a  mod  miferable 

ihift. In  one  word  of  plain  fenfe,  the  ReSlor  was  to 

have  an  equivalent.  The  value  of  bis  tythes  muft 
therefore  be  eftimated ;  and  the  fum  expreifTed  by  the  old 

fafliioned  mode    of  pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence. ^ 

This  you  accordingly  did,  or  attempted  to  do  in  your 

manner. Your  report  faid  nothing  about  pro-portions 

€f  land,  ox  money  payments ;    but  merely  eftimated  the 

value  of  ibe  tythe  at  a  fpecific  fum. That  fum  I  tell 

you  again,  was  not  half  equal  to  the  value. If  this 

ftill 
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ftili  wanted  proving,  I  could  produde  proof  tKat  I  have 
lately  been  offered  nearly  double  ihe  fum  mentioned  in 
your  eftimate  (though  none  of  the  expelled  improvements 
have  yet  taken  place,  and  perhaps  never  may)  by  a 
gentleman  who  underftands  this  kind  of  property  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England. ^ 

You  feem  mightily  difpleafed  that  I  did  not  allot 
to  Mr.  Hare  a  moiety  of  the  merit  of  this  curious  cal- 
culation  —I  will  give  my  rcafons. — Mr.  Hare  was 

indeed  mentioned  with  you  m  the  reference,  but  as  he 
neither  figned  the  report,  nor  came  forward  when  it  was 
read,  to  defend  it  when  objefted  to;  I  have  no  right  to 

ufe  his   name  where  he  has  not  ufed  it  hirafelf. On 

the  contrary,  I  have  reafon  to  think,  if  he  had  taken 
any  part  in  the  calculation,  the  eftimate  would  have  been 
a  very  different  one.-— — 

As   to    what  you   fay  now    about  ^^  pleadings — mv) 

*^  claims and  Jlealing  a  march  upon  7ny  parijhioners.  '* 

-— — It  is  only  neceffary,  in  order  to  prove  your  love  of 
truths  to  remind  you,  that,  as  to  the  pleadings,  the 
falfhood  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  and  once  even  to 

your  teeth,  till  you  appeared  to  be  afliamed  of  it ^ 

No  new  claims  were  ever  made  by  me. — -^— And  Jlealing 
a  march  upon  my  parijhioners^  in  your  language,  means 
my  pofitively  voting  againft  the  meafure,  that  was  to 
^ffeO;  the  dark  purpofe  you  fo  falfely  and  bafely  hint  at 
in  the  firfl  inftance  ;  and  foon  after  putting  as  pofiuve  a 
veto  upon,  and  effeBually  flopping  it  in  the  fecond.— *- 
Such  is  Mr.  Maxwell's  idea  of  ftealing  a  march !— - 

C  Oh! 
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Oh !  my  friends — can  you  flill  be  tenacious  of  the 
opinion  that  occafions  me  the  irkfome  talk  of  anfwering 
fuch  a  man!  can  you  flill  really  think  that  fuch  a  man 
deferved  a  ferious  anfwer,  or,  in  faQ,  any  anfwer  at 
all?—--* 

rMuR  I  defcend  to  the  dull  drudgery  of  noticing  fuch 
trumpery    fluff,     as    your     cavilling     qu-bble    about 

*'  parijliioners  and  proprietorsr Was  it  poffible  for 

any  man  to  conceive  I  could,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  be 
fpeaking  of  parifhioners  who  were  not  proprietors  ? — ^ — 
Was  it  poflible  to  fuppofe,  that  any  parifhioner  who  was 
not  a  proprietor  alfo,  would  be  at  the  trouble  and 
expenfe  of  going  more  than  ten  miles  from  home,  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  whichhe  was  not  at  all  intercfled  ? . 

Much  idle  and  ridiculous  parade  is  made  about 
<^  Cuflomary  Payments,"  and  "  Prefcriptive  Payments;" 
all  which  tends  to  prove  nothing  but  your  total  ignorance 

of  the   very  meaning    of  thofe  words. After  you 

have  charged  me  not  only  with  an  anxiety  to  conceal 
thofe  cuflomary  payments,  but  alfo  with  a  private  and 
dark  defign  to  "  fleal  a  march,"  in  order  to  annihilate 
them  entirely;  what  can  you  fay  for  yourfelf,  or,  what 
will  the  public  fay  of  you  ;  when  I  remind  you,  and 
inform  them,  that,  in  the  flatement  I  fent  you  of  my 
dues,  thefe  very  ^*  Cuflomary  Payments,'*  as  you  are 
pleafed  to  call  them,  are  mentioned,  and  explained  by 

their  proper  name  of  Compofitions  ? Phis  flatement 

was  openly  read,  at  the  meeting  of  the  12th  of  De-* 
cember,  1793?  immediately  before  the  reading  of  your 

lame 
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lafne   and  limping  eftimate:  and  the  Proprietors  fully 

admitted  the  corrfeftnefs  of  my  ftatement. You   fay 

it  was  not  in  your  prefence ;  I  tell  you  flatly  it  was  iri 
your  prefence:  it  was  in  your  hearing.  I  tell  you  more, 
that  you  afterwards   recognized  it  yourfelf,  in  one  of 

your    elegant   harangues   the    fame    day. -Still    you 

pretend  you  do  not  believe  it. — Mean,  defpicable 
quibbler  !*— You  well  know  you  never  difbelieved  it. — 
You  well  know  you  do  not  now  entertain  the  fhadow  of 

a  doubt  of  its   being  true.^ Oh!    but   you   deny  it, 

becaufe  it  is  not  in  the  minutes.- — —Nobody  but  au 
ideot  would  ferioufly  expeQ  to  find  it  there.-— — Pray, 
Mr.  George   Maxwell^  are  all,  or  any  of  your  elegant 

harangues  entered  into  thofe  minutes? !f  yes,  furdy 

they  ought  to   be  printed! If  no,  bow  Could   you 

e.xpeft  to  find  there  the  fimple  approhatur   of  the  poor 

proprietors  of  Fleet  ? -If  indeed  they  had  objected  to 

^my  llatement,  it  might  have  been  neceffary  ta  notice  the 

objeSions. But  a  paper  unanimoufly  admitted  to  be 

right,  needed  iTot  to  be   noticed  in  thofe  authentic  and 

authoritative   minutes. It   is    really  miferably  mil- 

pending  time,  to  condcfcen(^  to  confute  fuch  contemptible 
cavils! 

But  courage,  reader!- a  better  profJDefl  opens  to 

XTr — Though  unexpeQedly,  I  have  a8.ually  difcovered, 
a  line  and  a  half  of  truth,  amongft  thi:  mafs  of  falfhood. 
*—— The  poet  fays  very  juftly — ►- 

'*  A  fool  -may  fay  a  witty  thing  hy  chance^'' 

C  2  la 
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in  like  manner,  a  writer  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  defcription 
may,  without  intending  it,  ftumble  on  truth  once  in 
eightren  pages  :  this  is  aBually  the  cafe,  and  though  this 
prodigy  is  dropped  in  a  note  (becaufe  it  foould  not 
difgrace  the  context)  he  (ball  have  tb.e  full  credit  of  it... 

He  there  tells  you,  and  he  tells  you  truly,  that  I 

was  almoft  forty  years  old  when  I  became  a  member  of 
the  univerfity. — — 


.mr" ■ -*— — — ^"  Pudet  hac  opprahia  nobis, 

'*  £t  did  potuifc  ;  ct  non  potuijfc  rcfciti,*' 

If,  Mr.  Maxwell,  ihe  univerfity  be,  as  you  are 
pleafed  to  call  it,  a  feminary  for  teaching  grown  gen-, 
tlemen  how  to  behave  themfelves,  it  is  highly  expedient 
you  fliould  immediately  endeavour  to  get  admittance,  if 

ppflible. 1  recommend  it  for  the  fake  of  your  friends 

as  well  as  your  enemies. Though  I   underftand  you 

are  nearly  fixty,  let  not  that  difcourage  you! The 

adage  fays  truly,  and  in  this  cafe  mo/l  triply,  «  3£TTEa 

^'    LATE    THAI^    NEVEr!!!** 

Your  being  the  arbitrary  diQator  of  every  man  you 
aft:  with  (or  you  will  not  aft  at  all]  is  a  faft  fo  notoriousj^ 
that  you  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it  yourfelf — —--Yoii 
fay,  "  lyhatever  I  may  hereafter  write  upon  thcfuhjeB^  will 
*'  be  under  the  fauBion  of  all  the  CommiJJioners,''  This 
plainly  Chews  a  confcioufnefs,  that  you  know  they  are 
afhamed  of  what  you  have  written  now. — - — The  falfity 
with  which  you  wind  up  the  fentence,  refleftts  no  difgrace 
upon  them :  for  a  falfliood  can  difgrace  none  but  the 

retailer 
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retailej.  of  k.—^— -Though  yolt^vc  not,  nor  ev.er  w2i 
te,  convinced  that  "  abufing  is  not  anfwering;'*  they 
bave  good  fenfe  enough  to  know  (even  if  fiich  thing? 
were  poflible)  that  perfecution  is  not  argument,  nor 
profecutions  proofs. 

I  come  now  to  the  moft  farfical  of  all  farces,  your 
extraordinary  reafon   for   the  moll  extraordinary  delay 

the  South  Holland  Drainage  has  met  with. But  let 

us,  as   ufua!,    take  your  cv/n  incomparable   words. — 

^'  The  cB  for  tke  draina'}-e  of  the  lorv lends  in  South 
'*  Holland,  pajfed  in  May,  ^793  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  circimi/lances  of 
*'  Ihe  ti7nes^  on  account  of  the  zuar,  caufe.d  hefUatioTit 
^'  wheiher  it  Jlioidd  he  carried  into  cfftH-,  until  money  and 
'^  labour  became  more  plentiful.  "-- 


If  this  be  not  as  witty  as  a  jell-bookj  it  is  full  a* 
entertaining;  for  I  believe  no  man  has  yet  read  thi$ 
curious  pafTagc  without  a  hearty  laugh. — —  That  ali- 
accompliflhed  writer  Mr.  M.  here  tells  his  readers,  that 
the  beginning  of  a  moft  fatally  expenfive  war,  was  the 
time  when  it  was  reafonable  to  expe6l  that  money  and 
labour  would  become  cheaper,  and  more  plentiful. 
And  fo  well  fatisfied  was  he  with  diis  curious  mode  of 
reafoning,  that  upon  the  ftrcngth  of  it,  he  delayed  a 
public  work  of  great  confequence  in  the  year  1793, 
when  money  and  labour  were  both  plentiful;  and 
poftponed  it  until  money  was  fcarce,  and  labour  dear, 
beyond  all  example  or  precedent! — -— '<  Qh!  tko^hqd-of 
<^  the  zorongheads  /  " 


In 
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In  the  fame  paragraph,  v/e  find  your  garbled  account 
of  the  meeting  of  2 2d  September,  1793,  for  receiving 
the  petitions  of  the   highland   proprietors;  and   of  the 

adjournment  to  the  28th  for  the  fame  purpofe.- And 

this  account  is  meant  to  anfwer,  or  rather  to  explain 
away  my  charge  againft  you  for  negleft,  in  not  attending 

your  own  appointment  on  the  laft  of  thofe  days. If. 

that  charge  wanted  any  proving,  it  would  receive  the 
ftrongeO:  confirmation  from  what  you  have  advanced  in 
order  to  confute  it. 

Of  eighteen  pages  oF  nonfenfe,  fcurrility,  and  falfhood, 
it  muft  be  confidered   that  this  paragraph   is  the  chef^ 

d'xiivre: And  indeed,  in  order  to  keep  but  of  fight 

the  plain  and  fimple  fa6is  I  ftated,  the  veil  of  deception 
is  thrown  over  them   wi  h   tlie   adroitncfs   of   an    old 

praQitioner. The  tifTue   of  falfhood  is  fo  curioufly 

interwoven  with  extraneous  nonfenfe,  that  without 
introducing  the  leafl;  panicle  even  of  the  warpings  of 
truth,  the  whole  texture  is  fo  completely  entai-gled,  as 

to  require  much  labour  to  unravel  it. !  hat  however 

fliall  be  my  tafk;  and  though  laborious,  yet  I  fliall 
never  think  much  of  my  trouble,  in  correQing  Mr. 
Maxwelfs  miftakes,  whether  they  proceed  from  blun* 
dering,  or  any  other  caufe ! 

*'  Omnes  fuere  Labores^  qiios  tihi  cepi  tcves." 

I  always  wifh  to  take  your  own  incomparable  words, 
but  in  this  inftance,  they  are  not  only  incomparable,  but 
thej  would  alfo  be  fo  incomprehenfible;  that  I  muft 

endeavour 
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endeavour   faithfully  to   abftraQ    your    meaning. - 

If  I  undcrftand  it,  and  I  am  mod  defirous  not  to 
miftake  it,  you  mean  to  fay,  that  fome  of  the  petitions 
were  received  on  the  22d; — that  they  were  immediately 
given  back  to  the  petiticmers,  to  add  more  names  to 
them;  and  were  to  be  re-received,  with  the  remaining 
petitions,  on  the  28  h,  to  which  day  you  admit  the 
meeting  was  adjourned;  panly  for  that  purpofe,  but 
principally  for  at.other  purpofe,  of  which  more  in  its 

place.- This  I  fay  is  falfe. — I   deny  that  any  of  the 

petitions  were  received  on  the  2 2d. — But,  for  the  fake 
of  argument,  let  us  fuppofe  what  you  fay  to  be  ftriftly 
true;  what  does  it  amount  to,  but  to  confirm  all  I  have 

charged  you  with? You  have  not  faid,  you  dare  not 

fay,  that  ^// the  petitions  were  received  on  that  day: — 
you  fay  the  contrary,  that  or\\y  fome  of  them  were  fo 
received.— — If  only  fome  of  them  were  delivered 
then,  the  bufinefs  was  as  incomplete,  as  if  none  of 
them  had  been  received;  and  it  was  equally  necefiary  to 
hold  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  28th  to  receive  the 
remciinder,  as  it  would  have  been  if  none  had  been 
delivered. — And  confequently  you  are  obnoxious  to  all 
the  cenfure  I  have  imputed  to  you,  for  your  non- 
attendance  on  the  28th,  when  the  bufmefs  mighthave  been 
fo  far  finifhedj  as  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of  applying 
to  parliament  either  to    *«  create  new  powers,"    or  to 

^^  enlarge  the  old." You  have  not  faid,  you  dare 

not  venture  to  fay,  that  the  petitions  were  not  all  ready 
for  delivering  on  the  22d. — You  well  know  the' contrary, 
you  well*  knew  at  the  time,  that  the  petitioners  were  all  in 
waiting,  to  deliver  them  when  called  for. — — 

Let 
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Let  us  v;aRe  a  word  or  two  of  plain  rcafoning  on  a 
fubjea  that  does  not  deferve  it. — If,  on  the  22d,  the 
petiuons  werenot  in  a  complete  flate  of  preparation, 
ready    for    delivering,    they  ought  not   to  have   been 

received  at   all And  if,  as   you   pretend  fome  of 

them  were  received;  and  as  yen  pompouOy  flate,  were 
«  ftamped,  recorded,  authenticated,  <Scc."  they  then 
became  part  of  your  record.^;  they  became  official 
depofits  in  your  hands,  which  you  ought  not  to  have 
parted   with   again    for    a    moment,    on   any  pretence 

irhatcver. So    that,    in    order   to    excufe    a   mere 

neglea,  which  from  thdr  frequency  one  woirfd  imagine 
you  would  confider  as  an  off^t^'y^  venial,  you 
curioufly  charge  yourfelf  with  a  pofitive  breach  of  a 

ferious  truft 1,  however,  readily  acquit  you  of  this 

charge. The   faft  is,    that  no  petitions  were   thtjs 

regularly  delivered — thus  pompoujly  ftamped: — or  thus 
irregularly  given  back  again,  as  you  have  infinuated  on 

the   22 d. On  the  contrary,    though   that  was  the 

day  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  and  you  knew  the 
petitioners  were  in  waiting,  yet  they  were  not  admitted 
even  to  the  honor  of  an  audience:  but  a  meffage  was 
fent  out  to  them,  that  the  meeting  for  receiving  the, 
petitions  was  adjourned  to  the  28th,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  getting  more  fignatures  to  them.— — I  was  one, 
afnongft  feveral,  who  received  this  meffage ;  and,  how- 
ever unpalatable  the  difappomtmeiTt,  was  obliged  to 
appear  fatisfied. — — 

This,  i  fay,  was  the  cafe  with  many. 1  then  un- 

derftood,  and  I  have  not  nov/  the  flighteft  doubt  that  it 


\iras 
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was  the' cafe  with  til  the  petitioners,'—— W.e. departed 
then,  and  attended  again  on  the  28th,  when  your  non* 
attendance  again  difappointed  us  for  ever,   as  I  have 

formerly  ftated. I  therefore  again  demand  why  did 

you  not  attend  your  duty  on  the  28th,  the  day  of  your 
Own  appointment  arid  adjournment ?-»— We  ihall 
prefently  Hate  your  reafon  from  your  own  pen;  and  I 
will  then  notice  it  as  it  deferves;  at  prefent,  other  matter 
.demands  my  attention- 

You  confidently  fay,  that  ^'  ly  the  attendance  of  two 
«  Commijfioners,  at  a  meeting  for  the  purfofe  on  2zd  Sepif 
«  tember^  tjg^i  the  befiefi  of  petitioning  was  open  to  the 
<*  parties ;  and  that  alt  the  petitions  that  ever  taim  hfore 
*^  the  CommiJJioners^  jOjere  delivered  on  that  day. "  n ,  If 
this  were  true,  it  was  becaule  you  did  not  attend  to 
receive  the  remainder,  as  you  ought  to  have  done  on 
the  28th.— — But'  I  fay  it  is  falfis. .  '  The  Fleet  petitions, 
for  inftance>  and  (if  I  may  credit  the  evidence  of  my 
^yes  and  ears)  feveral  others,  you  pofitively  refufed  t(^ 
take  on  that  day,  and  referred  the  receiving  them  to  the? 
^Sih,  and  then  you  did  not  attend!  Thfi  Fleet  petitions, 
therefore,  to  go  no  further,  certainly  were  not  delivered 
on  the  2 2d. — — And  yet  you  cannot  pretend  to  fay  they 
jlever  came  before  the  Commiffioners;  bccaufe,  at  tbs 
jbnd  of  the  paragraph,  you  exprefsly  recognise  them,  in 
:2L  manner  that  will  prefently  call  for  a  little  animadverfion. 

* By  what   new  ihift,    by  what  miferable   (huffle> 

will  you  do  away  this  plain  detefted  falihood?-*—*- 

In  order  to  prove  what,  being  falfe,  nothing  can 

D  provej 
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prove ;  \vc  are  again  pompoufiy  referred  to  !hofe  mighty 
mmiites^i  and  to  a  vague  recital,  in  a  clumfy  claufe  of 
the  Fleet  Inclofure  Aft. — ^The  claufe  fays  nothing  of 

the  petitions  being  received  on  the  22^; ^And  as  to  any 

thing  that  may  be  folded  into  the  .minutes,  to  anfwer  a 
purpofe  ex  pQjTfaBo ;  v;hen  it  contradi6ls  the  evidence  of 
myown  fenfes,  I  hold  it  as  cheap  as  I  do  Mr.  Maxwell's 
\Vord,  or  as  it  has  been  feen  he  himfelf  does   his    own 

folemn    eclaration. But,  allowing  thefeevidence^^all 

the  creii  you  claim  for  them>  what  do  they  prove?  that 
only^a  ^ar^  of  the  petitions  were  ever  received  af  all; 
whereasy  the  whole  of  them  might  have  been,  ought  to 
have. been,  and  would  have  been  received,  if  you  had 
attended  your  duty,  and  your  own  appoinjtment  for  that 
purpofe,  oh  the  2  8lh. — — 

But  we  are  now  told  with  a  degree  of  bronze  that  has 
hardly  any  example,  that  the  adjournment  to  the  2  8ih  had 

Httle  to  do  with  the  petitions; but  was  principally  for. 

the  purpofe  of  taking  Mr.  Hare's  opinion  and  advice, 
about  proceeding  Further  with  the  execution  of  the  Aft, 
about  which  vou  had  before  faid  there  was  hefitation* 

To  pafs  over  the  abfurdity  of  your  taking  any  man's 

opinion  or  advice,  -who  it  is  well  known  always  follow 
your: own — to  .pafs  over  the  abfurdity  of  taking  any 
opinion  whatever,  whether  you  was  to  do  your  duty  or 
not — though  I  have  the  higheft  refpeO:  for  Mr^  Hare's 
opinion  and  advice;  and  heartily  wifh  that  he  in  (lead  of 
you  "was  the  diftator  in  thefe  bufinefles — —Yet  furely 
Mr.  Hare*s  opinion  might  have  been  known  without  hold- 
ing a  meeting  on  purpofe.-- Surely  it  was  unneceflary 

;^>v^v  to 
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to  fabjeft  the  country  to  ten  pounds  e?cpenfe,  for 
v/hat  could  have  been  full  as  well  done  by  a  common 

poft  letter! -This  curious  pretence  brings  ftronjrly  to 

my  memory,  a  well  authenticated  ftory,  of  a  church- 
warden in  a  neighbouring  village,  who  called  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  aSually  fpent  ten  pounds  in  eating" 
and  drinking,  tint  he  might  have  an  oppon unity  .of 
tak^ncr  their  advice;  whedier  it  were  bell  to  fr lice  the 
old  bell  rope,  or  to  buy  a  new  one !  !-~^-^ 

You  appeal  to  your  extraordinary'  nonentity  of  a  friend, 
Blank  Bla.nk,  Efquire^  that,  on  this  occafion,  yea. 
did  not  wifh  to  burthen  the  .truft  with  a  needlefs  expenfe, 

If  this  be  any  thing  but  boafiing;  why,  when  you 

knew  that  Mr.  Hare  could  not,  and  that  vou  toould  nbt 
attend;  why,  I   fay,  did  you   not  prevent:  the  meeting! 

entirely? Why     fuffer    Mr.    Walker,      and      Mr. 

Saunderfon,  with   his  clerk,  to  attend  upon  what  your 

non-attendance  mud  render  a  fleevelefs  errand  ? They 

really  did  attend,  and  therefore  furely  ought  to  be  paid, 

though  for  doiuT   nothing. But  it    feems   you   v;as 

determined  to  add  one  more,  to  the  number  of  thofe 
curious  things  formerly  defcribed,  viz,  "  A  meeting  to. 
**  adjourn^  and  an  adjowrnnunt  to  meet,  "— ^^-^    ■ 

I  come  now.  to  theillibei^al,  and  falfe  manner  in  which 
you  Rate  what  you  call  my  opinion  accompanying  the 

Fleet  petitions. It  has  ever  been  held  a  maxim  moil- 

indifputable,  that  the  man  who,  pretending  to  quote  the 
words  of  another,  wilfully  miftates  them  to  turn  their  mean- 
ing  againfl  the  writer;  or  mutilates  them  to  as  10  torture 
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fliemto  ^' meaning^  never  meant  r  is  a  traducer  of  the 

bafeft,  blacked  die. How  far  this  rule  applies  to 

you  let  us  now  enquire. At  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 

page  S, you  have  dared  toprint  in  capitals,  2iS2imarked 
quotatition  from  fomething  you  pretend  I  had  written, 
the  following  extraordinary  fentence :— «  That  the  Fleet 
«  Petition  ought  to  he  conjidered  as  Jigned  by  the  majority  in 
«  value  required^  becaufe  he  had  figned  it  di  owner  of  the 
<«  Tythes,  " — —Can  your  vanity  be  fo  extravagant.  Sir, 
as  to  fufFer  you  to  imagine,  that  your  credit  is  fo  high 
vith  the  public,  or  mine  fo  low,  that  you  could  fucceed 
;n  making  it  believe,  that  I  was  capable  of  writing  fuch 
Contemptible  nonfenfe?— Or  of  giving  an  opinion, 
that  upon  comparilbn,  would  hardly  difgrace  one  of  your 
own?—'-  I  call  upon  you,  and  demand  of  you;  if  you 
IiaVethe  leaft  idea  of  what  opennefs,  and  ingenuoufnefs 
tneans,  to  do  me  the  juflice  of  printing  the  whole  of 
what  1  wrote.— —Though  very  fliort,  yet  to  anfwer  a 
purpofe,  you  have  thought  proper  ftill  further  to  fhorten 

it  into  nonfenfe!- Publifh  the  whole  of  it;  and, it 

wi'l  ferve  at  once  to  expofe  the  bafenefs  of  your  conduQ; 
and  to  (hew  the  opinion  I  really  did  give:  that  opinion 
I  am  ready  to  maintain  againft  much  abler  lawyers  than 
Mr.  M,— — It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  not  law,  becaufe 
you  do  not  Underftand  it.— — 

I  may  here  fairly  afk  the  reader,  if  fuch  paltry 
prevarications;  fuch  trumpery  trafh;  fuch' contemptible 
cavils;  fuch  fhuffling  fliifts,  as  I  have  employed  thefc 
pages  in  expofing,  ever  before  fell  frgm  the  pen  of  si 

9iaU 
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man  who  calls  bimfelf  a  gentseman ;  aad  wbo  enkYtain^ 
tlie  infufferable  vaiiiiy  of  thinking  himfelf  a  fine  "writer? 
Though  he  is  conftantly  taking  abundant  pains  efFeBually 
to  fhew  the  contrary:  if  a  little  acquaintance  with  gram- 
ijiar,  and  fome  knowledge  of  commonly  good  EngHfh, 

be  necefiaryto  conftitutc  a  fine  writer. 1  know^,  Mr. 

George  Ma.x  well  J  that  you  alfo  think  yourfelf  a  gr-eat 
lawyer;  and  I  am.  inforrrxd  that  you  anxiouily  figh  to, 
qd4  the  law  as  a  profefSon  to  the   multiplicity  of  your 

other  avocations : Cert^ii^  it  is,  you  have  contrived. 

to  wriggle  yourfelf  into  fome  of  its  be  ft  profeifonaL 
emolum.ents,  to  the   heavy  deprivation  of   its  regular 

profeffors.- Cannot  you  be  fitisfied  with  its  profc  ffional 

profits,  withouc  languilhing  alfo  fur  its  piofeSioaai 
honors  ? 

In  this  refped  you  are  fcimulated  by  tv/o  errors,  which 
it  is  natural  for  fuch  gentry  as  you  to  imbibe  ;  you  firft 
miftake  a  fond  anxiety  for  genius  and  ability  ;  and  thea 
fuppofe  that  a  propenfity  to  quirks  and  quibbles,  have 

quite  qualified  you  for  the  fcience! -Alas!  Sir,    let 

me  once  more  fet  you  right. -To  make  even  ^  (fai 

lawyer,  much  more  is  neceflary,  befides  the  arts,  the 
quirps,    the  quibbles,  the  cavils,  the  fineffe,  and   th© 

tricks  you  feem  to  value  yourfelf  upon. With  the 

compofition  of  a  good  lawyer  they  are  totally  incompatible, 

1  know  many  gentlemen  in  that  profeflSon  of  wordi, 

honor,  ability,  and  integrity.- — -But  I  do  not  k»o\^? 
one  of  that  defcription,  who  does  not  deleft  a  pun,  a 
quibble^  a  Ihuffle,  and  a  cavil,  as  much  as  you  delight 

in 
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in  them.. Quit  therefore  a  vain  purfuit;  and  think  no 

more  of  a  fcience  for  which  indeed  you  are  not  qualified. 

<*  E^  quovis  ligneq^  non  Jit  Mercurius.  '* 

At  page  10,  fpeaking  of  me  and  the  Fleet  Tnclofure, 

you   fay; ^"   Had  he  been  able  to  mould  me  to  his 

*^  purpofs,  we  might  (noiwith (landing  the  many  crimes. 
*«  I  had  previouOy  committed,  according  to  his  account) 

<^  have  continued  on  fuch  terms,  &c.  *' ~Oh!  thou 

fabricator  of  falfe  infinuations, 

*'  Throw   0^  this  dirk ^  aml/iguousy  Jhujling  phrafe  j;, 
'  *'  And  let  your  Oracle  be  underjlood,  "•' 

be  for  once  open,  and  honefl:  fay  to  what  purpofi 
did  I  want  to  mould  you ;  or  by  what  means  did  I  attempt 
to  affed  my  purpofe,— — I  invite  the  explanation^  I 
cannot  fear  it. 


•''   I,et  thegall'd  horfe  go  wince, 


*'  Our  Withers  are  unwrung.  ". ■ 

If  you  had  regarded  your  own  folemn  promife,  which  I 
heard  from  your  own  mouth,  when  you  was  appointed 
a  Commiffioner,  *'  That  you  would  allot  the  coonmon  in  the 
**  brjl  7na7i7ier  you  could,  and  with  all poffible  expedition,  *^ 
If  you  had  paid  a  proper  regard  to  the  refpeBjul 
requifttion  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  commoners 
and  proprietors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  bufinefs;  a  copy 
of  which  1  have  inferted  in  the  margin*  :    If,   in  other 

v/orda, 

*  COPY. 

<'  To  George  Maxwell,   Edward   Hare,  and  John  Walker, 

**  Gentlemen,   Commifiioners  appointed  in  and    by  an    Aft  of 

5  Parliament  iately  palTed,  for  dividing,  alloting,  and  inclofing 

**  ''  aertaia 
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wordsj  you  had  done  what  was  plainly,  and  indifputabij^. 

your  duty;  no  fault  would  have  been  found  with  your 

condu6l. This  is  the  only  purpofe  which  either  the 

Proprietors  or  I  ever  wifhed  to  mould  you.  to.'      ■  But  to 

a  man  predetermined  tzo^  to  do  his  duty,  this  was  certainly 

provocation  enough  to  excite  his  anger.- If  your 

dark  infinuation  mean  any  thing  elfe,  out  with  it!  fpeak 
plainly ! — ~ 

Upon  this  fubjeft,  as  alfo  concerning  a  certain  moll 

illiberal  paper,  to  which  the  fignatures  of  a  few  refpeftable 

men    were    obtained,  in    a    manner   mofl   fhamefully 

difgraceful,  I  would  gladly  add  a  few  words;  but  I  muft 

refrain,  as  I    will   not  anticipate  the    contents   of  the  ^ 

intended   hiftory  of  thefe  bulineffes,  in  which  nothing 

fliall  be  omitted:—? — There  everything  fhall  be  ex* 
plained;  and  all  your  conduQ:  and  mifcondufl,  carefully 

traced  *'  Ab  ovo^  ufque  ad  mala.  " 

•*  certain  Commons,  Droves,  and  Wafie  Lands,  in  the  Parifh 
**  of  Fleet,  in  the    County  of  Lincoln, 

**  WE  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed,  being  owners  ot 
"^  Common  Rights  in  the  f^id  P-.rifh  of  Yltzt :  do  hereby  make 
'*  our  earned,  and  refpeftful  Requifition  to  the  faid  Com-^ 
**  mifTioners,  that  they  will  proceed  immediately  to  carry  the 
**  faid  Aft  into  full  Execution,  by  fetting  out  and  allotting  the 
**  faid  Commons,  Droves,  and  Walle  Lands  purfuant  to  the 
"  Dire6lionsof  thefaid  Aft. 

Dated  Flat  the  i^tk  Day  of  Occober,  1794.  '*    . 

N.  B.     The   above   earneft   and   refpeftful    requifition     was 
ligned  by  the  lords  of  three  manors,    out   of  four ;  the    reftor, 
patron,    and  impropriator,    of   ail  the  tytbes;    and  by  a  large    ^ 
majority  of    the  common  right    owners  :    and  copies   of  it,   lo 

llgned,  were  delivered  to  all  the  commifiioners. Yet  all  this 

(thanks    to  Mr,  M's  perf«vering  obftinacy)  has  produced-- • 


2JOTHINC  !! 


Your 
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If  our  "  literd  ftate,  "  as  you  call  it,  of  your  polite 

tdtlverfation  at  Spalding,  reqiiires  but  little  notice. - 

All  the  extenuations,  the  gloOes,  and  the  additions,  are 

titerally  falfe. -But  as  it  does  not  contradift  any  thing 

I  ftate'd,  I  let  it  paf<  widiout  farther  comment. Mr. 

Hare  had  occdfion  to  fay  a  very  few  \\^6tds  that  day;  but 
it  \vras  ih  fo  mild,  fo  handCom^,  and  gentlemanlike  a 
manner,  that  it  would  have  required  a  mirfd"  as  illiberal 
as  your  own,  to  have  been  difplcafed  with  him. 

~    It  h  a  Handing  rule  with  fuch  befpatterers  as  Mr. 

Klaxwell ~«  throw  but  dirt  enough^  and  fome  of  it 

«  will    ftick.  '* Under  the  fanQion  of  this  maxim, 

you  venture  to  charge  me  with  being  a  general  defamer. 

J Here,  hoWev^er,  your  dirty  rule  will  deceive  yoit. 

The  charge  comes  without  one  fingle  proof  to  fupport  it; 

atid  I  At^y  you  or  any  other  man  to  produce  one. -^ 

The  fiiaft  that  has  only  your  fimple  allegation  to  fharpen 

its  venorncd  point,  muft  fall  blunted  to  the  ground. ^ 

I  feel  no  apprehenfions,  that  a  charaBer,  which  I  truft 
h  eftablifhed  amongft  my  neighbour^,  by  'a  refidence  iQ 
this  vicinity  from  my  birth,  more  than  fifty  years,  is  irt 
tny  danger,  from  the  mere  Ipfe  dixit  -of  a  rriari^  whom 
lefs  than  two  years  refidence  amongft  us  has  made  fo 
Very  popular.! 

1  am  now  to  anfwer  another  terrible  charge  of  meddling 
'with  your  private  concerns. You  feel  yourfelF  un- 
popular amongft  a  "  numerous  tenantry  i"  and  you  wifh 
to  infinuate  that  I  have  made  yon  fo.-— — Poor  man  ! — 
You  will  obtain  iuft  as  much  credit  for  the  fn-eUnchdc^n^c^ 
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^s  you  \n\\  get  pity  for  the  certain  efFeO; :: If  you  are 

unpopular  amoiigft  the  Tenants,  it  is  your  own  condu£t 
that  has  made  you  fo,  and  not  any  thing  that  has  been 

faid„  about  it. Was  Mr.    Philip    Afhley   unpopular 

amongft  them? Could  any  thing  have  made  him  fo, 

but  an  alteration  in  his  excellent  condu£l  ? If  you 

are  not  popular,  nothing  will  make  you  fo  but  changing 

your  behaviour.- A    popular    tyrant!    would, 

indeed,  be  a  b  lack  swan. — '«^  Rara  avis  in  terrisJ'^-^ 

But  it  feems  to  be  your  opinion  that  a  man  muft  not 
interfere  in  any  thing  that  does  not  concern  his  own 

property. This  maxim  is  indeed  worthy  fo  great  a 

lawyer,  and  fo  able  a  cafuift. — —Let  us  fee  what  it 
tends  to  prove,  by  a  cafe  in  point,  as  you  lawyers  term 
it. — — «  A  (lands  by,  and  fees  B  opprefs,  injure,  rob, 
<«  or  plunder  C. — But  as  B  does  not  meddle  with  the 
«  purfe  or  pocket  of  A,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

^*  matter!  " Oh  moft  excellent  arguer! Mod 

upright   judge! Thou   fecohd    Daniel! — '«  Eris 

*<i  mihi  magnus  Apollo  !  m. 

If  this  be  really  your  opinion,  and  if  not  very  lately 
taken  up,  why  did  it  not  prevent  your  interfering  in  my 
private  concerns,  fo  far  as  to  labour  to  transfer  part  of 
myeftate,  to  be  the  property  of  ftrangers,  with  which 
you  had  no  bufmefs,  and  in  which  you  could  have  no 
intereft,  but  the  gratifying  a  malice  as  much  without 
jexcufe,  as  it  was  without  provocation?  This  was  the 
Srft  open  proof  of  your  rancour  againft  me;  which  of 

E  -        us. 
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US,  therefore,  is  beft  warranted  in  complaining  of  our 
private  concetns  being  attacked  ? — — - 

But,  Sir,  in  your  capacity  as  fervant,  Reward,  or,  aS 
you  are  pleafed  pompoufly  to  ftile  yourfelf,  agent  to 
the  landlord  of  fuch  a  "  numerous  tenantry,"  I  am  far 
from  conQdering  you  as  a  private  man,  or  your  conduft 

or  mifconduQ  as  a  private  matter. If  the  effeQs  were 

even  confined  ftriflly  to  thofe  tenants,  yet  the  number 
of  them  fo  oftentatioufty  glanced  at,  effeftually  militates 
againft  the  idea.— —But  the  evil  does  not  flop  there; 
other  land  owners  may,  and  fome  I  underfland  have, 
under  the  fame  advice  and  afliflance  adopted  the  fame 
oppreflive  and  ruinous  plan :  and  it  is  impoflible  to  fay 
how  far  its  wide-fpreading,  defolating  efFe£l^  may 
extend.— — * 

By  way  of  apology  for  your  conduS,  you  fay,  <'  I^ 

*^  was  owing  to  my  advice^  that  the  rents  in  quejiion  were 

<*  not  raijedi  as  they  now  are^  fo  Jong  ago  as  the  year  x  790," 

Thefe  words  may  be  read  by  many,  they  will  be 

credited  by  none. If  they  were^  what  would  they 

prove?  That  in  the  year  1790,  when  times  being  good5 
lands  might  have  borne  fome  raifmg;  you  prevented  it 
then,  and  wifely^  cunningly,  and  humanely  capfed  it  to 
be  deferred  to  the  year  1797;  an  epoch  of  fuGh  un- 
precedented depreffion,    as  to    render  faifing    almoft 

fynonymous  with   ruin.—— r Admirable   reafoaer! 

Happy  apologift!- — ^ 


Let 
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Let  us  return  oncd  more  to  your  beautiful  and 
^^famfnaiUdhn^rngQ. — — «'  Whether  the  EJlatt  alluded 
««  to^  is  above  the  prtfent  times,  and  the  general  run  of 
"  other  people*  s  lands  in  the  fame  parijhes;  let  thofe  determine 
«  who  are  majlers  of  thefubjedlJ'  ■  .  ,  Sir^  they  have  long 
fince  fully  determined  that  queftion,  very  differently  to 

your  idea  of  it.- The  words  vith  which  you  wind 

up  the  paragraph,  about  me  and  the  parifh  of  Fleet,  are 
too  curious  not  to  be  quoted. — — -'^  Indeed  he  has  given 
*^  it  under  Ms  own  hand,  that  he  would  oiot  hi  fatisfed<i 
**  unlefs  the  parifh  was  valued  at  nearly  doubk  the  rent  that 

*«  this  eflate  is  now  let  at.'' This  is  another  of  thofe 

unnecefTary,  wanton  gratis  falfities,  with  which  this 
conftellation  of  untruths  is  fo  richly  ornamented,  as  it  is 
totally  unfounded,  and  has  no  connection  with  any 
thing  I  ever  wrotfe,  fpolce,  or  thought. '»—=-«- Wher^  I 
call  it  a  "  wanton  falfity,"  I  might  be  juftified  in  giving 
it  a  ftill  harflier  and  more  appropriate  title.— —Biit 
I  win  not  throw  water  upon  a  drowned  rat, 

I  cannot  part  from  this  fubjeft  \yithout  lamenting,  and 
I  am  fure  every  good  man  will  join  me  in  doing  fo,  that 
fome  of  the  odium  of  this  bufmefs,  may  probably 
attach  to  a  man,  poffeffed  of  one  of  the  beft  of  human 
hearts.     I  mean  your  mild,    generous,    humane,    and 

noble-minded  mafter.-^ 1  had  the  honor  of  knowing 

him  long  before  he  knew  you;  and  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  excellent  heart,  I  run  no  haisard  in  faying,  thait, 
if  he  did  not  now  labour  under  the  unhappieft  of  all 
deprivations,  his  humane  and  generous  foul  would  fpurn 
at  the  idea  of  a  ncedlefs  augmentation^  to  one  of  the 

£  2  mod 
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moft  fplendid  incomes  in  Europe;  efpecially  as  that 
augmentation  is  to  be  wrung  from  the  hard-earned 
pittance  of  the  once  happy  tenantry  that  then  adored 
him. — ' — The  recolle&ion  of  what  I  once  knew  him, 
brings  with  it  a  trqly  melancholy  pleafure:  and  1  can 
fcarcely  refrain  from  applying,  with  little  alteration,  th^ 
words  of  our  accomplifhed  poet, 

**  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his. happier  hour 

**  Of  focial  joy,    without  a  wifli   for  power  : 

"  Seen  him  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe, 

'^   Smile  without  art^  and  win  without  a  bribe."— — * 

There  is  another  ocqafion  on  which  you  moll  m:,* 
ferably  mifreprefented  this  amiable  man;  I  mean  the  late 
expeded  oppofition  for  this  county,  and  I  allude  to  the 
arbitrary  and  tyrannic  manner,  in  which  his  tenants  were 
commanded  to  vote;  and  even  to  narrow  (that  is  in  faS: 
to  furrender  part  of)  their  rights  as  Britifti  freeholders. 
This  defpotic  mandate  was  much  better  adapted  to 
vaflals  under  the  vile  feudal  fyltem,  than  to  the  free 
tenants  of  a  generous  and  noble-minded  Englifli 
landlord;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  could  not  be  coun- 
tenanced or  fanQioned  by  his  direftions. 1  once  had 

the  honor,  and  I  may  fay  the  pleafure  (for  a  pleafure  he 
really  made  itj  of  canvafling  with  him,  a  rich  and 
populous  part  of  a  county,  for  which  he  was  himfelf 
a  candidate,  and  from  which  he  had  before  met  with 
very  unkind  and  ungrateful  conduft:  but,  though 
feeling,  as  every  ingenuous  mind  muft,  the  fliarp  fling 
of  unmerited  and  ungrateful  treatment,  even  that  did 

not 
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not  betray  him  into  bafty  or  unpleafant  returns.     All 

was  mild,  manly,  open,  generous,  and  liberal. In 

cafes  where  you  would  have  thought  him  entitled  to 
command,  he  condefcended  to  folicit,  and  that  in  a 
polite  and  handfome  manner.  And  he  rather  chofe  to 
lofe  his  eleftion,  than  to  do  or  permit  any  thing  illilperal 
and  improper* 

What  he  would  not  do,  or  fufFer  to  be  done,  in  his 
own  cafe,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,,  he  would  not 
approve  of  in  that  of  any  other  candidate,  however 
refpe£lable:  and  I  have  the  fuUeft  conviBion,  that  he 
would  have  felt  himfelf  extremely  indignant,  if  he  had 
known  at  the  time,  that  his  name  or  influence  v;as  ufed 
in  a  manner  fo  illegal,  illiberal,  and  unconftitutional. 

1  cannot  here  mean  the  flightell  difrefpeft  to  the 

worthy  candidate  alluded  to,  fince  it  is   well   known  I 

intended  voting  for  him  myfelf. And  I  am  proud  of 

having,  on  this  occafion,  an  opportunity  of  telling  yoU) 
Mr.  George  Maxwell,  that  many  of  the  freeholders, 
$imongft  thofe  parifhioners  whom  you  have  painted  me 
as  wifhing  to  "  fteal  a  march  upon,"  in  order  to  cheat 
and    injure,    in    the   handfomeft    and    moft   rcfpeftful 

manner  offered  to  vote  as  I  fhould   wifh  them.- 

I  can  appeal  to  them,  that  with  proper  acknowledgments 
for  fuch  civility,  I  only  told  them  for  whom  I  fhould 
vote,  but  defired  that  might  not  put  them  under  any 
reftraint:  as  I  did  not,  nor  ever  will  attempt  to  in- 
fluence thofe  fufFragesj  which  ought  to  be  perfeftly  free 
^nd  unbiaffed.— — 


You 
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You  fay  *«  I  fomewhere  hint  at  my  declining  age." 
This  is  another  of  thofe  wanton  falfities  which  crowd 
this  performance.     I  defy  you  to  point  out  where  thofe 

\iinis  are  to  be  found. Though  I  am  affliSed  with 

heavy  infirmities^  the  fevere  relics  of  a  long  and  painful 
vifitation,  which  render  life  in  many  refpecls  un- 
comfortable, bat  do  not  tend  to  fiiorien  it;  yet  the 
ftrong  and  happy  conftitution  heaven  bleil  me  with,  and 
I  hope  I  may  add,  the  confequences  of  a  life  in  no 
flight  degree  regular,  temperate,  fedentary,  and  ab- 
ftemious,  after  fupportingme  through  dreadful  fufFerings, 
}iave  left  me  (I  thank  Godlj  in  poifefrion  of  a  ftate  of 
health  unufual'y  and  almoft  uninterruptedly  good. 
Under  fuch  circumftances,  if,  though  upwards  of  fifty, 
I  could  utter  a  hint  of  repining  or  complaint;  it  would 
Ihew  a  degree  of  ingratitude  towards  that  Providence  t 
adore  with  humble  reverence,    which  I  can  truly  fay 

I   am  incapable  of. The  falfhood  of  charging  me 

with  it,    was  referved  for  Mr.  George  Maxwell. 

This  falfe  infinuation  is  followed  by  a  miferable  mefs  of 
SECOND  HAND  morality;  which  as  it  was  not  written 
by  you,  nor  can  be  tortured  into  the  mod  diflant  appli- 
cation to  me,  1  need  take  no  further  notice  of. 

You  appeal  to  your  friend  in  embrio,  'fquire  blank,  that 
you  h3ivcjlaggered  my  fa61s :  you  do  not  venture  to  fay 

you  have  confuted  them. 1  appeal  to  the  good  fenfe 

of  the  impartial,  if  you  have  even  ftaggered  one  of 
thofe  fafts,  unlefs  your  old  habit  of  fubftituting  falfhood 
in  their  place  may  be  called  fo  ?—— 

Having 
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Having  now  laboured  through  all  the  dull  heavy 
flupidity  of  the  cbntexr,  I  will  return  to  the  light  frothy 
wit  of  the  title  page. 


It  feems,  about  three  years  ago,  a  ferious  letter,  with 
ia  ludicrous  fignature,  was  addrefTed  to  a  neighbouring 

gentleman. Without  the  flighteft  particle  of  proof, 

without  the  remoteft  reafon,  you  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe 
me  the  author  of  the  letter;  tnerely  that  you  may 
cxercife  the  ufual  brilliaticy  of  your  wit,  in  adapting  the 
fignature  as  a  nick-name. — —I  will  only  fay,  as  I  hzvt 
it  from  the  beft  authority,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  it 
was  addrelTed,  does  not  conlider  me  as  the  author,  I  have 
inothing  to  do  with  your  impudence,  infolence,  and 
impertinence  about  it. — — 

Whatever  demerit  may  attach  to  the  author  of  that 
letter,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  about  your  wanton 
cruelty  to  the  gentleman  it  was  addrefied  to,  in  thuS 
reviving  the  remembrance  of  it,  at  this  unlucky  ilmtj 
after  three  years  of  oblivion  had  kindly  fhrouded  it  from 
obfervation. — —It  was  fliewn  to  me  at  Spalding  fobn 
after  its  publication;  I  recolIeO:  the  contents  were  fuch 
as  that  gentleman  and  his  friends  would  furely  wifh  to  be 
forgotten  ;  at  leaft,  not  to  be  revived  at  this  unfortunate 

moment. No  man,  therefore  (except  yourfelf j  has  fo 

much  caufe  to  be  angry  with  you,  as  that  gentleman,  for 
thus  Wantonly  raking  up  from  its  aihes  the  remembrance 
of  that  letter,  at  a  time  which  unhappily  forces  it  upon 
the  recoUeftion  of  its  readers,  not  only  $s  a  prophecy, 
but  alfo  as  a  prophecy  literaily  fulfilled.— ^ — Such  is  the 

fort 
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fort  of  kindnefs  wbich  that  gentleman  has  met  with,  and 
which  the  reft  of  a  *«  a  numerous  tenantry  "  expe6l, 
from  the  tender,  accomodating,  merciful,  and  com- 
paffionate  man,  who,  with  farcical  pompofity,  writes  him- 

fclf    "    AGENT    TO    THEIR     LANDLORD." . 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muft  again  fay,  that,  though  I 
will  reply  to  whatever  you  plcafe  to  addrefs  to  me  by 
iny  name,  and  fign  with  your  own;  I  dp  not  intend  to 

liotice  any  more  of  your  anonymous   nonfenfe It 

therefore  depends  upon  circumftances  whether  I  fiiall 
addrefs  you  again  before  I,publi(h  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Fleet  Inclofure  and  South  Holland  Drainage.  A  hiftory 
that  I  think  will  not  leave  a  doubt  how  far  you  merit  the 
titles  you  wifli  to  be  diftinguifhed  by,  of  the  greateft 
furveyor;  the  ableft  engineer;  the  moft  accurate  cal- 
culator; and  the  moft  diligent  Commiflioner  iq 
England ! — --* 

If,  in  the  interim,  I  fhotild  have  occafion  to  pay  my 
refpeQs  to  you;  I  may  probably,  by  way  of  harbinger 
to  that  hiftory,  treat  "  the  public  in  general,  and  your 
^^  7iumerous  friends  in  particular,'*  with  fome  curious 
anecdotes  on  the  following  fubjeCls,  viz. — The  Wandon, 

Eaton-Socon,     and     Barrington     Inclofures. The 

Cat  worth  Inclofure. The  Norrifian  Pur  chafe  in  that 

parifli. ^Mr.  N— v — le  T — 1 — C-n's  *    public   con- 

/  verfation 


*  This  gentleman,  at  a  public  meeting,  honored  Mr.  Maxwell 
with  feveral  expreflive 'appellations,-  fujl  as  polite,  and  even 
more  pointed  and  appropriate,   than  thofe  in  which  Mr,  M.  is 

himfeif  a  whokjalc  dealer^ Mr,  M's,  ufual  rage  on  fuch  oc- 

caiion? 


f 
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verfatian  with   you  on    that  occafion.: Your 

.defcendingpohlends  in  confequenccj  &c.  Sec.  Sec- 


con- 


Thefe  hints  will  require    no  explaining  to  you. . 

There  is  fomething  within,  that  will  tell  you  more  than 

SSVEN     WATCHMEN     ON     A     TOW£P.  ! 


I  am,  &c. 

FLEET  RECTORY,      . 
Se^te-rnkr  the  iQih,  17970, 


JAMES  ASHLEY. 


-  ':j-.f  was  in  thi's  cafe  of  very  fhort  duration  ;  and  was  prefsntly 
i^icceeded  by  io  meek  and  chriaian-like  a  fnirlt  that  he 
quickly  offered  Mr.  T.  the  hand  of  peace  and  reconciliation  ' 
-— -WHY?— -Not  becaufc  Mr.  T.  either  recanted,  or 
apologized. But  for  a  much   better  reafon;   becaufe,   beino- 

ilV;  f  c>T''n.'''  ?P''"'  ^^  inftantly  complied:  and  moft 
.iatisfaaonly  (hewed,  that  Mr.  M.  was  fully  entitled  td  all  the- 
d:;L]n6hons-be  had  honored  him  with. , 
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REPORT. 


Your  Committee  feel  much  satisfaction  in  presenting  the  Re- 
port of  their  proceedings  for  the  first  year  3  during  which,  they 
have  endeavoured,  by  a  firm  adherence  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
I)les  of  the  Society,  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  committed 
to  them. 

Some  months  ehipsed  before  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  *^'  Solemn  Review''  ordered  by  the  General  Meeting :  this,  to- 
gether with  the  want  of  suitable  accommodations,  and  other  causes, 
prevented  the  Committee  from  meeting  till  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, when  their  labours  commenced.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
been  in  active  operation ;  and  though  little  may  appear  to  have 
been  effected,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  their  success  has  exceeded  their  expectations :  It 
has  dispelled  those  feelings  of  despondency  with  which  many  of 
their  friends  had  regarded  the  undertaking,  and  is  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  increasing  exertions. 

Your  Committee  have  already  published  Four  Tracts,  and  an 
Address  explanatory  of  the  object  and  designs  of  the  Society. 
These  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  in  several  in- 
stances have  led  to  a  conviction,  tljat  all  War  is  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  and  example  of  pur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

Although  their  resources  have  been  limited,  (the  whole  amount 
received  by  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  the  sale  of  Tracts, 
not  exceeding  £212.)  your  Committee  have  been  enabled  to 
print  32,000  copies  of  the  Tracts  and  14,000  Addresses,  m^iUing 
a  total  of  46,000  issued  froiix  Jhc  .pr?ss.     Whilst  they  have  he^fi 


desirous  that  the  publications  of  the  Society  shouhl  be  executed 
with  neatness,  they  have  been  studiously  attentive  to  economy} 
and  they  are  persuaded  that  an  examination  of  tlie  annexed 
Statement  of  the  Expenditure  will  shew  that  the  money  placed  at 
their  disposal  has  not  been  injudiciously  applied.  No  expense  has 
been  incurred  in  obtaining  accommodation  for  the  transaction 
of  their  business,  and  they  have  the  ii^ratuitous  services  of  an 
Assistant. 

A  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  account  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  friends  of  the  cause,  that  a  continuance  of  tlieir  libera- 
lity and  additional  subscriptions  are  necessary,  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  meet  the  increasing  expenditure,  and  to  commence  the 
translation  and  printing  of  Tracts  in  different  languages  :  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  to  ascertain  which  of  these  will  be  best 
adapted  for  general  circulation  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent. 

A  correspondence  has  been  entered  into  with  Individuals  In 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  has  produced  many  interest- 
ing communications  from  Christians  of  different  denominations, 
expressive  of  their  cordial  approval  of  the  designs  and  plan  of  the 
Society,  and  of  their  wishes  to  cooperate  in  spreading  the  know- 
ledge of  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ. 

From  the  American  Continent,  the  gratifying  Intelligence  has 
been  received,  that  the  cause  is  there  successfully  advocated  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  that  Societies  have  been 
formed  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  places. 
In  the  former,  upwards  of  eighty  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
enrolled  amongst  its  members  j  and  from  the  interesting  infor- 
mation communicated  to  the  Committee,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Peace  Society  (now  in  this  country)  it  appears  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  consi- 
deration of  different  religious  communities  in  the  United  States. 

A  regular  channel  of  communication  with  the  Societies  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  has  been  opened,  which  will  be 
reciprocally  advantageous  and  interesting.     It  }s  ji  pleasing  cir- 


ciimstdnce,  that  <it  a  period  when  this  Society  was  in  actual 
contemplation,  two  of  those  in  America  were  formed,,  without 
any  knowledge  that  the  subject  had  claimed  attention  in  this 
Country. 

The  obstacles  that  impeded  the  formation  of  the  Society  in 
liSl4  and  1815,  exist  no  more.  The  long  protracted  and  sangui- 
nary conflict  in  which  this  country  had  been  so  deeply  engaged, 
has  ceased — the  nations  of  Europe,  wearied  with  their  efforts 
for  mutual  destruction,  and  suffeiing  under  the  accumulated 
pressure  of  those  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  war,  have 
returned  the  sword  into  its  scabbard — the  intoxication  of  national 
vain-glory  has  begun  to  subside  3  and  many  have  learnt  from  bitter 
experience  to  appreciate  the  costs  and  consequences  of  victory. 

Your  Committee  therefore  invite  their  friends  not  to  neglect 
a  moment  so  peculiarly  favourable  as  the  present,  for  the  disse- 
mination of  pacific  principles,  and  would  wish  to  encourage  the 
disposition  which  has  been  manifested  to  form  Auxiliary  Socie- 
ties, as  the  most  effective  means  of  giving  energy  to  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Institution.  To  assist  in  their  establishment,  the 
accompanying  Resolutions  are  recommended,  as  being  adapted  to 
secure  unity  of  design  and  mutual  cooperation. 


RULES 


OF    THE 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  PERMANENT 
AND  UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 


1 

I.  1  HE  Society  shall  be  designated  *'  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace." 

II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  print  and  circulate 
Tracts,  and  to  diffuse  information  tending  to  show,  that  War  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  true  interests 
of  hiankind ;  and  to  point  out  the  means  best  calculated  to 
maintain  peirmanent  and  universal  Peace,  upon  the  basis  of 
Christian  principles. 

III.  These  objects  shall  not  be  limited  by  local  attachments, 
nor  circumscribed  by  geographical  boundaries,  but  shall  extend 
to  the  whole  hun)an  race. 

IV.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  persons  of  every  denomina- 
tion, who  are  desirous  of  uniting  in  the  promotion  of  Peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  towards  men. 

V.  Every  annual  Subscriber  of  lOs'.  6d.  or  upwards,  and  every 
Donor  of  5/.  hs.  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society. 

VI  Members  and  Auxiliary  Societies  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
within  the  year,  half  the  amount  of  their  Subscriptions,  in  Ti  acts, 
at  the  average  cost  price,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  to  any 
amount,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  one  hundred,  at  the  same 
rate.  Donors  of  hi.  hs.  shall  have  the  privileges  of  Annual  Sub- 
scribers of  \0s  6d.;  and  those  of  larger  sums  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 


VIJ.  The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  not  more  than  thirty-six  members,  who  shall  meet  once 
in  every  month,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  They  shall  have  the 
power  of  filling  vacancies,  of  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  except  the  Treasurer,  and  of  calling  special  general 
meetings. 

VIII.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
whose  principles,  on  the  subject  of  \yar,  are  not  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  tho^e  on  which  the  Society  is  founded. 

IX.  A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  Annually,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  to  receive  their  Report, 
to  elect  a  Treasurer,  and  to  attend  to  such  other  business  as  may 
come  before  it. 

X.  The  Treasurer,  and  other  gratuitoui  6ffic«i*Sj  shall  be  c6n» 
sidered  a«  members  of  the  Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 


PROPOSED  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF 


AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 


I.  iHAT  the  plan  and  objects  of  '^The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace,"  have  the  cordial 
approbation  of  this  meeting. 

II.  That  a  Society  be  now  formed  upon  the  same  principles, 
to  be  called  ''  The  Auxiliary  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace j"  whose  object 
shall  be  to  cooperate  and  correspond  with  the  Society  established 
for  that  purpose  in  London. 

III.  That  no  publications  shall  be  circulated  by  this  Society, 
but  such  as  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  in 
London. 

IV.  That  all  subscriptions  and  donations,  after  deducting  inci- 
dental expenses,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
in  London,  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  the  Institution. 

V.  Every  annual  Subscriber  of  and  upwards,  and 
every  Donor  of  and  upwards,  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  within  the  year.  Tracts  to 
the  amount  of  half  his  subscription. 

VI.  That  no  person  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
whose  ^principles,  on  the  subject  of  War,  are  not  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  those  on  which  the  Society  is  founded. 

VII.  That  be  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number. 

VIII.  That  be  appointed  the  Treasurer. 

IX.  That  an  Annual  Meeting  be  held  on  such  day  as  the  Com- 
mittee shall  appoint,  to  receive  their  Report,  to  elect  a  Treasurer, 
and  to  attend  to  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  it, 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  181/. 


T)r.  J-     s-    D.     Cr.  l.    s.  d. 

To  Subscriptions  and  Dona-  ,  By  Books  and  Stationary .  .       7     8     4 

tions 208     7     0  ,  printing 158  15     9 

Sale  of  Tracts 3     8  10  i  Postage,  Carriage  of  Parcels, 

and  Incidental  Expenses  .1118 
*  Balance 34  10     1 


211  15  10 


211  15  10 


STATEMENT  OF  TRACTS   PRINTED,  ETC. 

Nm. 

Quotas  to  Subscribers 1,524 

Sales 375 

Do.  Amount  not  received 200 

Distributed 4,022 

In  hand 3,354 


1st  Edition 1,000 

Received  of  W.  Allen 475 

2d  Edition 3,000 

3d  Edition 5,000 


9,475 


9,475 


N"2. 


1st  Edition 
2d  Edition  . 


3,000 
5,00.0 


8,000 


Quotas  to  Subscribers 1 ,059 

Sales .      213 

Do.  Amount  not  received 175 

Distributed 3,698 

In  hand 2,855 


8,000 


N<»3. 


1st  Edition 
2d  Edition  . 


2,000 
5,000 


7,000 


Quotas  to  Subscribers 1,258 

Sales 213 

Do.  x\mount  not  received 150 

Distributed 3,007 

In  hand 2,372 


7,0C0 


NM. 


1st  Edition 3,000 

2d  Edition 5,000 


8,000 


Quolas  to  Subscribers 445 

Sales 100 

Do.  Amount  not  received 100 

Distributed 3,349 

In  hand 4,006 


8,000 


Total  number  of  Tracts  in  hand  . . .  12,587 
*  Tbe  Society  9,rt  under  engagements  anjountiaj  tQ  9,bout  SOi, 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


AbRATT,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Blackburn 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Plyniouth 

Allen,  Mr.  Wm.  Plough-court,   Lombard- street 

Alexander,  Mr.  William,  York 

Alexander,  Mr.  Richard  Dykes,  Ipswich..    .. 

Anderson,  Mr.  David,  Driffield,  York 

Andrews,    Mr.    Henry,   9,  Queen's  Buildings, 

Kniiihtsbridge 

Applegarth,  Mr.  John,  Staindrop 

Armistead,  Mr.  William 

Ashby,  Mr.  Thomas,  jun    Staines 

Ashworth,  Mr.  Henry,  Turton,  near  Bolton  .  . 

Backhouse,  Mr.  Jonathan,  Darlington 

Backhouse,   Mr-  Jonathan,  jun.  Darlington.  . .  . 

Balkwell,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Plymouth , . .  . . 

Barrett^  Mr.  Richard,  Lower  Smith-street.  . . . 

Bath,  Mr.  Henry,  Swansea 

Beaumont,  Rev.  George,  Norwich 

Beaumont,  Mr.  Abraham 

Bell,  Mr.  John,  338,  Oxford-street 

Bell,  Mr.  Thomas,  \y ,  Fenchurch-street 

Bennett,  Mr.  George,  Highiield,  Sheffield... 

Bensley  and  Son,  Messrs.  Fleet-street 

Berry,  Mr.  John,  Swansea 

Bevan,  Mr.  Sylvanus,  5,  Pavement,  Moorlields 

Bevin,  Mr.  George,  Cirencester 

Bevington,  Mr.  John,.  Swansea 

Binns,  Mr.  William,  Swallow-street 

Bigg,  Mr.  Thomas,  Swansea 

Birchall,  Mr.  Thomas,  Swansea 

Bower,  Mr.  John,  Leeds '. 

Bowly,  Mr.  Christopher,  Cirencester 

Bowly,  Mr.  Devereaux,         do 

Bowly,  Mr.  Samuel,  do 

Brewin,  Mr.  John,  do 

Brown,  Mr.  John,  Earith 

Brown,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cirencester 

Brown,  William,  Esq.  Clapham 

Brownlow,  Mr.  William,  Fleet-street 

Buxton,  Mr.  John,  Northampton , , , 


Donations. 
L.      S.      D 


5    0    0 


2    0    0 


Annual 
Sufticript. 
L.    S.     D. 

0   10  6 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 


1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

0 

JO  6 

1 

1  0 

2 

2  0 

1 

1  0 

0 

10  6 

0 

10  (5 

I 

1  0 

i 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

I 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

1  0 

0 

10  6 

1 

]  0 

0 

10  6 

0 

10  6 

1 

1  0 

0 

10  d 

1 

1  0 

1 

0  0 

0 

10  6 

0 

10  6 

0 

10  Q 

0 

10  6 

1 

0  0 

0 

10  6 

1 

1  0 

0 

10  6 
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Carlill,  J.  Esq 

Capper,  Mrs.  Ann,  Stoke  Newington 

Chance,  Robert  Lucas,  Esq    14,  Upper  Gower- 

streel 

Chorley,  Mr.  John,  Tottenham 

Claike,   Anthony,  Esq.  Canterbury 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  Esq.  M.  A.  Playford  Hall, 

Suffolk 

Clarkson,  John,  Esq.  Purflieet,   Essex 

Collier,  Mr.  William,  Plymouth    

Collins,  Mr.  Richard,  Northampton 

Collins,  Mr  William,  do 

Codner,  Mr.  S.  Teignmouth,  Devonshire  ..... 

Corder,  Mr. ,  Springfield 

Corby n,  Mr.  J.  300,  Holborn * 

Corston,.  Mr.  Henry,  Ludgate-hill 

Cosins,  Mr,  Nathaniel,  Guernsey 

Crawford,  William,  Esq.  7,  Devonshire  square, 

Bishopsgate-street j 

Crossfield,   Mr.  George,  for  Executors,  T.'h.| 

Uawlinson,  Lancaster  ... 

Cunlitfe.  Mr.  R   Blackbnrn .'.**'.' 

Curtis,  Mr.  William,  Alton,  Hants .' . 

Darby,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Coalbrook  Dale 

Darby,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  do 

Darby,  Mr.  Richard,  do *  * 

Darby,  Miss  Anna,  do * 

Dickinson,  Mr  Barnard,     do 

Dillvvyn,   Mr.  William,  Walthamstow 

Dunn,  Mr. William,  Hoxton 

Eaton,  Mr.  Robert,  Swansea 

Edwards,  Thomas,  Esq.  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire     ^  ^ 

Elcock,  Mr.  John,  Kingston ', 

Eliot,   Mr  John,  Bartholomew  Close  .,.'!!.*.'. 

Emlin,  Mr.  Samuel,  Philadelphia [ .  , 

Evans,  Mr.  Edward,  Worcester ,  . . .  . 

Fordham,  Mr.  E.  K.  Royston 

Forster,  Mr.  Benjamin  Meggot,  St.  Helen's  Place', 

Bishopsgate-street 

Fox,  Mr.  Samuel,  Nottingham '. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Plymouth .*.*.".*.* 

Fox,  Mr.  William,  Nottingham'. .[,......[ 

Francis,  Mr.  John,  Norwich 

A  Friend,  (per  Mr.  Smith,  Haymarket)  ...[  [ 

Gale,  Mr.  John,  Stcrt,  near  Devizes 


Donations. 
L.     S.    D. 


5      0 


5      0      0 


1      0      0 


Annual 
Subscript. 
L.     S.    D. 

W/ien  Jut, 

0  10  6 

1  1   0 

L.  Day. 

Xmas. 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 

L.  Day; 
Mich.  " 

I     0  0 

,„_ 

I      1  0 

0  10  6 
0   10  6 

L.  t>ay. 

0  10  6 

— .. 

0  10  6 

_ 

1      I   0 

1     0  0 

0   10  6 

_ 

0  10  <5 

1 

1      1    0 

1  1  0 
0  10  6 

0  10  0^ 

1  1  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 
I      1  0 

1     0  0 

0  10  6 

1  1   0 

0   10  6 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 
0  10  6 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 
1      1   0 

1     0  0 


Mich. 

Xmas. 
L.  Day 


L.Day. 


Xmas. 
Xmas. 

L.  Day. 

Xmas. 

L.  Day. 

Mich. 
L.  Day. 

L.  Day, 
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George,  Mr.  Thomas,   Westerham 

Gibbins,  Mr.  Joseph,  Swansea. 

Gibbins,  Mr.  Bevington.  do 

Gibbins,  Mr.  William,  Birmingham 

Gosse,  John,  Esq.   Poole,  Dorset , 

Graham,  Mr.  Thomas,  Coalbrook  Dale 

Greathead,  Rev.  S.  Taunton 

Gurney,  Mr.  Elias,  T.  P.  Bristol 

Gurney,  Mr,  Samuel,  23,  Lombard-street. .  . . 
Gurney,  Mr.  Joseph  John,  Norwich 

Hagger,  Mr.  Francis,  Plumtree-street 

Harris,  Mr.  John,  Ratclifte 

Hanbnry,  Mrs.  Anna,  Plough-court,  Lombard 

street 

Harrison,  Mr.  John,  Driffield,  York 

Harrison,  Mr.  George,  Wandsworth 

Harvey,  Mr.  Joseph,  Gracechurch-street 

Hancock,  Dr.  Finsbury-sqnare 

Hawksley,  Rev.  John  Webster,  Rector  of  Knot 

ting 

Hill,  Miss  Eliza,  Witney 

Hingston,  Mr.  Joseph,  jun.  Plymouth  ....... 

Heyes,  Mrs.  C.  Cheltenham 

Hoare,  Mr.  Francis,  Cirencester 

Holdsworth,  Mr.  Samuel,  NewWells, Wakefield 

Howard,  Mr.  Luke,  Tottenham 

Hudson,  Mr.  Richard,  Norwich .. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  Jonathan,  Gedney,  Lincoln  . 

Jackson,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Leeds 

Jackson,  Mr.  Abraham,  Boverton, Glamorganshire 

Jenkins,  Mr.  William,  Redruth 

Joshua,  Mr.  Francis,  Swallow-street 

K'.dson,  Mr.  John,  Leeds 

Kent,  Mr.  John  Cousins,  Earith 

King,  Mrs.  Susannah,  Earith 

Knight,  Mr.  Henry,  RatclifFe 

Lanyan,  Mr.  Richard,  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall . . 

Leek,  Mr.  Henry,  Witney,  Oxon 

Lister,  Mr.  John,  Stoke  Newington 

Lister,  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  Token  House  Yard 

Littleboy,  Mr.  William,  Berkhampstead 

Longfield,   Colonel,  M.  P.  32,  Bury-street,   St 

James's 

Lucas,  Mr.  B.  Millbank,  Westminster. 

Lucas,  Mr.  William,  Millbank,  Westminster  .  . 
Lucas,  Mr.  S,  H.  jp,  Warwick-street 

*  For  Translation;^. 


Donations. 

Annual 
Subscript. 

L. 

S.    D. 

L.     S.     D. 

' 

-        - 

0  10  6 

- 

-        - 

1      1  0 

- 

-        - 

1      ]    0 

- 

-        - 

1      1   0 

- 

- 

0  10  6 

- 

- 

0  10  6 

*1C 

)  0  0 

1      1  0 

- 

- 

1      J   0 

- 

- 

1      I  0 

- 

-     - 

1      1   0 

. 

- 

1      I   0 

5 

0    0 

1      I    0 

_ 

_        „ 

I      1   0 

- 

-     - 

0   10  6 

- 

- 

1      1  0 

- 

- 

1      1   0 

- 

-     - 

I      1   0 

. 

«        _ 

0  JO  6 

- 

- 

0   10  6 

- 

- 

0  10  6 

- 

- 

0  10  6 

- 

- 

0  10  6 

- 

- 

1      1   0 

- 

- 

2     2  0 

- 

- 

I      1   0 

- 

-     - 

0  10  6 

_ 

.        . 

1      0  0 

- 

- 

0  10  6 

- 

- 

1      1   0 

- 

-     - 

1      1    0 

_ 

. 

1     0  0 

- 

- 

0  10  Q 

- 

-     - 

I      0  0 

- 

-     - 

0  10  6 

_ 

^ 

0   10  6 

- 

- 

I      1   0 

- 

- 

10  0 

- 

- 

1      1   0 

- 

-     - 

0  10  6 

_ 

_        _ 

1       I    0 

- 

- 

1      0  0 

- 

- 

1      1    0 

- 

-     - 

0  10  Q 

When  due. 

Xmas. 

L.  Day. 

Xmas. 
L.Day 

Xmas. 


L.  Day. 

Xmas. 


L.  Day. 
Xmas. 
L,  Day. 
Xmas. 
L.  Day. 


Xmas. 
L.  Day. 

Mich. 
Xmas. 

L.  Day. 

Mich. 
L.  Day. 

Xmas. 

L.  Day. 

Xmas. 

L.  Day. 

Mids. 

L  Day. 
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Marriage,  Mr,  Joseph,  Chelmsford 

Marsden,  Robert,  Esq.  bj ,  Doughty-street 

Marsden,  Mrs 

Massey,  Mr.  William,  Spalding,  Lincoln  . 
Moyse,  Mr.  William,  Swansea"^ 


Otio,  Miss  Maria,  Worcester 


Phillips,  Mr,  Richard,  32,  East-street,  Red  Lion 

Square 

Pirn,  Mr.  John,  60,  Bartholomew-close 

Pollard,  Mr.  Joseph,  Swansea. , . 

Post,  Mr.  Jacob,  Lower-street,  Islington 

Powle,  Mr.  J.  Deptford '  . . .' 

Prattman,  W.  L.  Esq.  Barnard  Castle ]  *. 

Price,  Mr.  Peter,  Neath.  ... *  ^ 

Price,  Mr.  Joseph  Tregelles,  do .' 

Price,  Mr.  Henry  Habberly,  do '.', 

Price,  Mr,  Edwin,    do 

Prideaux,  Mr.  William,  Plymouth .  .  \ . 

Proctor,  Mr.  Joseph,  Fleet-street * 

Rees,    Mr.  Evan,  b5,  Skinner-street 

Rees,  Mr.  Jonathan,  Neath \ 

Rees,  Miss  Mary  Binns,  do .'  *, 

Reynolds,  Mr.  Joseph,  Coalbrook  Dale.  ...... 

Richardson,  Mr.William,  Buckingham  ...'.!,! 
Richardson,  Mr.  Thomas,  23,  Lombard -street.' .* 
Roberts,  Mr.  John,  7,  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square 
Rose,  Mr.  Daniel,  Horse  Hay,  near  Shifnal. 

Rumsey,  Mr.  James,  Amershnm -  .  .  .\ 

Russell,  Mr.  WiUiam,  Upton  on  Severn.' 

Rust,  William,  Esq.  Hull \\\\ 

Rutty,  Mr.  John,  Paddington 


Donations. 
L.   S.    D. 


5     5     0 


Sanderson,  Mr.  John,  Old  Jewry 

Sanderson,  Mr.  Joseph,  Old  Jewry  . .  ........ 

Sargent,  Mr.  Isaac,  jun.  Paddington.  ...  . 

Sause,  Mrs.  Hoxton -square ' 

Scott,  John,  Esq,  Islington "  * 

,  Esq.  M.  P.  (per  J.  Scott)!  .  .[[  \ '. '. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Charles,  29,  Princes-street,  Bank 
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A 

SOLEMN  REVIEW. 


''  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever?'' 

\Y  E  regard  with  horrour  the  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens,  in 
offering  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  idols.  We  are  shocked  with 
the  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  in  prostrating  themselves  before  tlie 
car  of  an  idol  to  be  crushed  to  death  j  in  burning  women  alive  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands  j  in  offering  a  monthly  sacrifice, 
by  casting  living  children  into  the  Ganges  to  be  drowned.  We 
read  with  astonishment  of  the  sacrifices  made  in  the  Papal  crusades, 
and  in  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  pilgrimages.  We  wonder  at 
the  blindness  of  Christian  nations,  who  have  esteemed  it  right 
and  honourable  to  buy  and  sell  Africans  as  property,  and  reduce 
them  to  bondage  for  life.  But  that  which  is  fashionable  and  po- 
pular in  any  country  is  esteemed  right  and  honourable,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature  in  the  views  of  men  better  informed. 

But  vv  hile  we  look  back,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder,  indigna- 
tion, and  pity,  on  many  of  the  customs  of  former  ages,  are  we 
careful  to  incpiire,  whether  some  customs  which  we  deem  honour- 
*  able,  are  not  the  effect  of  popular  delusion  ?  and  whether  they  will 
not  be  so  regarded  by  future  generations  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
one  of  the  most  horrid  custonss  of  savage  men,  is  now  popular  in 
every  nation  in  Christendom  ?  What  custom  of  the  most  bar- 
barous nations  is  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  piety,  huma- 
nity, and  justice,  than  that  of  deciding  controversies  between 
nations  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  by  powder  and  ball,  or  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  ?  What  other  savage  custom  has  occasioned  half 
the  desolation  and  misery  to  the  human  race  ?  And  what,  but 
the  grossest  infatuation,  could  render  such  a  custom  popular 
among  rational  beings  ? 

When  we  consider  how  great  a  part  of  mankind  have  perished 
by  the  hands  of  each  other,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  human 
calamity  has  resulted  from  war ;   it  surely  cannot  appear  indif- 


ferent,  whether  this  custom  is  or  is  not  the  effect  of  delusion. 
Certainly  there  is  no  custom  which  deserves  a  more  thorough  ex- 
amination, than  that  which  has  occasioned  more  slaughter  and 
misery,  than  all  the  other  abominable  customs  of  the  heathen 
world. 

War  has  been  so  long  fashionable  amongst  all  nations,  that  its 
enormity  is  but  little  regarded ;  or  when  thought  of  at  all,  it  is 
usually  considered  as  an  evil  necessary  and  unavoidable.  Eut  the 
question  to  be  considered  is  this  -,  Cannot  the  state  of  society  and 
the  views  of  civilized  men  be  so  changed  as  to  abolish  so  barbarous 
a  custom,  and  render  wars  unnecessary  and  avoidable  ? 

If  this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  we 
may  hope  that  '^  the  svi^ord  will  not  devour  for  ever." 

Some  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  none  but  God  can  produce 
such  an  effect  as  the  abolition  of  war ;  and  we  must  wait  for, the 
millennial  day.  We  admit  that  God  only  can  produce  the  neces- 
sary change  in  the  state  of  society,  and  the  views  of  men  ;  but 
God  works  by  human  agency  and  human  means.  God  could  have 
produced  such  a  change  in  the  views  of  the  British  nation,  as  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  j  yet  the  event  was  brought  about  by  a  long 
course  of  persevering  and  honourable  exertions  of  benevolent  men. 

When  the  thing  was  first  proposed,  it  probably  appeared  to 
the  majority  of  the  people,  as  an  unavailing  and  chimerical  pro- 
ject. But  God  raised  up  powerful  advocates,  gave  them  the  spirit 
of  perseverance,  and  finally  crowned  their  efforts  with  glorious 
success.  Now,  it  is  probable,  thousands  of  people  are  wondering 
how  such  an  abominable  traffic  ever  had  existence  in  a  nation 
which  had  the  least  pretensions  ta  Christianity  or  civilization.  In 
a  similar  manner  God  can  put  an  end  to  war,  and  fill  the  world 
with  astonishment,  that  rational  beings  ever  thought  of  such  a 
mode  of  settling  controversies. 

As  to  waiting  for  the  millennium  to  put  an  end  to  war,  with- 
out any  exertions  on  owv  own  part,  it  is  like  the  sinner's  waiting 
God's  time  for  conversion,  while  he  pursues  his  course  of  vice 
and  impiety.  If  ever  there  shall  be  a  millennium,  in  which  the 
sword  will  cease  to  devour,  it  will  probably  be  effected  by  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  benevolent  exeitions  of  enlightened  men. 
Perhaps  no  one  thing  is  now  a  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
wished  for  state  of  the  church,  than  the  spirit  and  custom  of  war. 


which  is  maintained  by  Christians  themselves.  Is  it  not  then 
time,  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians on  a  subject  of  such  infinite  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race  ? 

That  such  a  state  of  things  is  desirable,  no  enlightened  Chris- 
tian can  deny.  That  it  can  be  produced  without  expensive  and 
persevering  efforts  is  not  imagined.  But  are  not  such  efforts  to 
exclude  the  miseries  of  war  from  the  world,  as  laudable  as  those 
wliich  have  for  their  object  the  support  of  such  a  malignant  and 
desolating  custom  ? 

The  whole  amount  of  property  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
bably of  far  less  value,  than  what  has  been  expended  and  destroyed 
within  two  centuries  by  ^vars  in  Christendom.  Suppose,  then, 
that  one  fifth  of  this  amount  had  been  judiciously  laid  out  by  peace 
associations  in  the  different  states  and  nations,  in  cultivating  the 
spirit  and  art  of  jieace,  and  in  exciting  a  just  abhorrence  of  war  j 
would  not  the  other  four  fifths  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
sived,  besides  many  millions  of  lives,  and  an  immense  portion  of 
miseiy  ?  Had  the  whole  value  of  what  has  been  expended  in 
Avars,  been  appropriated  to  tlie  purpose  of  peace,  how  laudable 
would  have  boen  the  appropriation,  and  how  blessed  the  conse- 
quences ! 


"  Shall  the  sword  demur  for  ever?  " 

In  fa\'our  of  war  several  pleas  will  probably  be  made. 

First,  some  will  plead  that  the  Israelites  were  permitted,  and 
even  commanded  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  Giver  and  Arbiter  of  life  had  a 
1  ight,  if  he  pleased,  to  malce  use  of  the  savage  customs  of  the  age, 
for  }nniisliing  guilty  nations.  If  any  government  of  the  present 
(l;iy  should  receive  a  commission  to  make  war  as  the  Israelites 
did,  let  the  order  be  obeyed.  But  until  they  have  such  a  coiu- 
mission,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  th.ey  can  innocently  make  war. 

As  a  further  answer  to  this  plea,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
(fod  has  given  encouragement,  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
there  shall  be  such  a  time  of  peace,  *^that  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
a  sword  against  nation,  neither  sliall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
ISIicali  iv.  3.     If  this  prediction  shall  ever  be  fulfilled,  the  present 


6 

delusion  in  favour  of  war  must  be  done  away.  How  then  are  we 
to  expect  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  ?  Probably  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  miraculous 
agency,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  benevolent  exertions 
of  individuals  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-mortals,  in  respect 
to  the  evils  and  delusions  of  war,  and  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Those  who  shall  be  the  instiuments  of  producing  so  important  a 
change  in  the  views  of  men,  will  be  in  an  eminent  sense  ^'peace- 
makers," and  will  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  and  privileges  of 
*'  the  sons  of  God.'*  How  much  more  glorious  the  achievement, 
to  conquer  the  prejudices  and  delusions  of  men  on  this  subject  by 
kindness  and  reason,  than  to  conquer  the  world  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

A  second  plea  in  favour  of  the  custom  of  war  may  be  this — - 
that  war  is  an  advantage  to  a  nation,  as  it  usually  takes  off  many 
vicious  and  dangerous  characters.  But  does  not  war  make  two 
such  characters  for  every  one  it  removes  ?  Is  it  not  in  fact  the 
greatest  school  of  depravity,  and  the  greatest  source  of  mischiev- 
ous and  dangerous  characters  that  ever  existed  amon^  men  ?  Does 
not  a  state  of  war  lower  down  the  standard  of  morality  in  a  nation, 
so  that  a  vast  portion  of  common  vice  is  scarcely  observed  as  evil  ? 
Besides,  is  it  not  awful  to  think  of  sending  vicious  men  be- 
yond the  means  of  reformation,  and  the  hope  of  repentance  ? 
When  they  are  sent  into  the  army,  what  is  tliis  but  consigning 
them  to  a  state  where  they  will  rapidly  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity,  and  become  ''fitted  to  destruction  V* 

Thirdly,  It  will  be  pleaded,  that  no  substitute  for  war  can  be 
devised,  which  will  ensure  to  a  nation  a  redress  of  wrongs.  In 
reply  we  may  ask.  Is  it  common  ^r  a  nation  to  obtain  a  redress 
of  wrongs  by  war?  As  to  redress,  do  not  the  wars  of  nations  re- 
semble boxing  at  a  tavern,  when  both  the  combatants  receive  a 
terrible  bruising,  then  drink  a  mug  of  flip  together  and  make 
peace  ;  each,  however,  bearing  for  a  long  time  the  marks  of  his 
folly  and  madness  ?  A  redress  of  wrongs  by  war  is  so  uncommoc, 
that  unless  revenge  is  redress,  and  multiplied  injuries  satisfaction, 
we  should  suppose  that  none  but  madmen  would  run  the  hazard. 
But  if  the  eyes  of  people  could  be  opened  in  regard  to  the  evils 
and  delusions  of  war,  would  it  not  be  easy  to  form  a  confederacy 
of  nations,  and  organize  a  high  court  of  equity,  to  decide  national 


controversies  )  Why  might  notsucii  a  court  be  compos^  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  characteis  from  each  nation?  and  a  complr 
ance  with  the  decision  of  the  court  be  made  a  point  of  national 
honour^  to  prevent  th.e  effusion  of  blood,,  and  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  peace?  Can  any  considerate  person  say,  that  the 
probability  of  obtaining  right  in  such  a  court,  would  be  less  than 
by  an  appeal  to  arms  ?  When  an  individual  appeals  to  a  court  of 
justice  for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  he 
obtains  his  right.  Still  such  an  appeal  is  more  honourable,  more 
safe,  and  more  certain,  as  well  as  more  benevolent,  than  for  the 
individual  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  redress  ;by  his  pistol,  or  his  sword. 
And  are  not  the  reasons  for  avoiding  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  for 
the  redress  of  wrongs,  always  great  in  proportion  to  the  cala-- 
mities,  which  such  an  appeal  must  naturally  involve  ?  Jf  this  be 
a  fact,  then  there  is  infinitely  gieater  reason,  why  two  nations 
should  avoid  an  appeal  to  arms,  than  usually  exists  against  a 
bloody  combat  between  two  contendmg  individuals. 

in  the  fourth  place  it  may  be  urged,  that  a  spirit  of  forbeju'- 
ance  on  the  part  of  a  national  government,  would  operate  as  an 
invitation  to  repeated  insult  and  aggression. 

But  is  this  plea  founded  on  facts  and  experience  ?  Does  it 
accord  with  what  is  \vell  known  of  human  nature  ?  Who  are  the 
persons  in  society  that  most  frequently  receive  insult  and  abuse  ? 
Are  they  the  meek,  the  benevolent,  and  the  forbearing  ?  Do  these 
more  commonly  have  reason  to  complain,  than  persons  of  quick 
resentment,  who  are  ready  to  fight  on  the  least  provocation  ? 

Thei'e  are  two  sects  of  professed  Christians  in  this  country, 
which,  as  sects,  are  peculiar  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  law- 
fulness of  Avar,  and  the  right  of  repelling  injury  by  violence. 
These  are  the  Quakers  and  the  Shakers,  They  are  remarkably 
pacific"  Now,  we  ask,  does  it  appear,  from  experience,  that 
their  forbearing  spiiit  brings  on  them  a  greater  portion  of  injury 
and  insult  than  what  is  experienced  by  people  of  other  sects?  Is 
not  the  reverse  of  this  true  in  fact  ?  There  may  indeed  be  some 
instances  of  such  gross  depravity,  as  a  person's  taking  advantage 
of  their  pacific  character,  to  do  them  injury,  with  the  hope  of 
impunity.  But  in  general,  it  is  believed,  their  pacific  principles 
and  spirit  commarul  the  esteem  even  of  tlve  vicious,  and  operate 
as  a  shield  from  ansult  and  abuse. 
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The  question  may  be  brought  home  to  every  society.  How 
•?ldo:n  do  children  of  a  mild,  forbonring  temper,  experience  in- 
sult or  injury,  compared  with  the  waspish,  who  will  sting  if 
touched  ?  The  same  inquiry  may  be  made  in  respect  to  persons 
of  these  opposite  descriptions  of  eveiy  age,  and  in  every  situation 
of  life  J   and  the  result  will  be  favourable  to  the  point  in  question. 

Should  any  deny  the  applicability  of  these  examples  to  national 
rulers,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  produce  one  ox- 
ample,  which  is  undeniably  applicable. 

When  William  Penn  took  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  distinctly  avowed  to  the  Indians  his  forbearing  and  pacific 
principles,  and  his  benevolent  wishes  for  uninterrupted  peace 
with  them.  On  these  principles  the  government  was  administered, 
while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers.  What  then  was 
the  effect  ?  Did  this  pacific  character  in  government  invite  ag- 
gression and  insult  ?  Let  the  answer  be  given  in  the  language  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  Life  of  William  Penn.  Speaking  of 
the  treaty  made  by  Penn  with  the  Indians,  the  Reviewer  says: 

"  Such  indeed  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  negociation  was 
entered  into,  and  the  corresponding  settlement  conducted,  that 
for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years — and  so  long  indeed  as 
the  Quakers  retained  the  chief  power  in  the  government,  the 
peace  and  amity  which  had  been  thus  solemnly  promised  and  con- 
cluded, never  was  violated ;  and  a  large  tliough  solitary  example 
afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  they,  who  are  really  sincere 
and  friendly  in  their  views,  may  live  in  harmony  with  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  faithless." 

Shall  then  this  "solitary"  but  successful  ''example"  never 
be  imitated  ?     ''Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever  r" 


Some  of  the  evils  of  war  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  the 
field  is  almost  boundless.  The  demoralizing  and  depraving  effects  of 
war  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
corrupting  tendency  of  some  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  heathen, 
but  what  custom  of  the  heathen  nations  had  a  greater  effect  in 
depraving  the  human  character,  than  the  custom  ojf  war  ?  What  is 
that  feeling  usually  called  a  war  spirit,  but  a  deleterious  compound 
of  enthusiastic  ardour,  ambition,  malignity^  and  revenge  !  a  com- 
j)ound  which  as  really  endangers  the  soul  of  the  possessor,  fis  th^ 


]ife  of  his  enemy  I  Who,  but  a  person  deranged  or  deluded,  would 
think  it  safe  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge  with  his  heart 
boiling  with  enmity,  and  his  brother's  blood  dripping  from  his 
hands  I  Yet  in  time  of  war,  how  much  pains  is  taken  to  excite  and 
maintain  this  blood-thirsty  disposition,  as  essential  to  success  ! 

The  profession  of  a  soldier  exposes  him  to  sudden  and  untimely 
death,  and  at  the  same  time  hardens  his  heart,  and  renders  him 
regardless  of  his  final  account.  When  a  person  goes  into  the  army, 
it  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  will  rise  above  the  fear  of  death.  In 
doing  this  he  too  commonly  rises  above  the  fear  of  God,  and  all 
serious  concern  for  his  soul.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  men  sus- 
tain virtuous  characters  amidst  the  contaminating  vapours  of  a 
camp ',  and  some  may  be  reformed  by  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed  3   but  these  are  uncommon  occurrences. 

The  depravity  occasioned  by  war,  is  not  confined  to  the  army. 
Every^species  of  vice  gains  ground  in  a  nation  during  war.  And 
when  a  war  is  brought  to  a  close,  seldom,  perhaps,  does  a  commu- 
nity retuin  to  its  former  standard  of  morals.  In  time  of  peace,  vice 
and  irreligion  generally  retain  the  ground  they  acquired  by  a  war. 
As  every  war  augments  the  amount  of  national  depravity,  so  it  pro- 
portionably  increases  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  society.  ^- 

Among  the  evils  of  war,  a  wanton  undervaluing  of  human  life 
ought  to  be  mentioned.     This  effect  may  appear  in  various  forms. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  friend,  that  there  is  an  exception  to  this  account- 
that  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  in  war  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  a  century 
and  that  probably  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  nation  has  been  improved 
during  this  period.  ^ 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  me  ex- 
ception from  a  general  rule ;  and  this  one  may  be  accounted  for,  on  the  ground  of 
singular  facts.  ° 

1.  The  Wand  of  Great  Britain  has  not  been  the  seut  of  war  for  a  long  course  of 
years.  I  he  wars  of  that  nation  have  been  carried  on  abroad  ;  and  their  army  and 
iiavy  tiave  had  little  intercourse  with  the  population  at  home.  This  mode  of  warfare 
iias  tended  to  remove  fnmi  their  own  country  the  corrupting  influence  of  military 
camps.  Had  their  Island  been  the  seat  of  war  for  eighty  years  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  effects  would,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  reversed.  But, 
•  2.  There  liaye  been  within  twenty  years,  singular  eflforts  in  that  nation,  which 
tiave  had  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  moral  influence  of  war.  Their  Missionary 
Societies,  tiieir  Bible  Societies,  and  a  vast  number  of  religious,  moral,  and  charitable 
institutions,  nmst  have  had  a  powerful  and  favourable  influence  on  the  character  of 
the  nation.  By  these,  and  not  by  wars,  the  moral  state  of  the  nation  has  been 
improved. 

After  all,  we  are  perhaps  not  very  adequate  judges  of  the  present  depravity  in 
that  nation.  1  heir  army  and  navy  may  still  be  considered  in  estimating  the  amount 
ot  national  depravity  as  well  as  of  population).  Let  these  return  home,  be  dis- 
t)anded ,  and  mixed  with  the  general  ma&..  of  citizens  ■  what  then  would  be  the  moral 
slate  of  society  in  Great  Britain?  ■  . 
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When  a  war  i^  declared  for  the  redress  of  some  wrong,  in  regard 
to  property,  if  nothing  but  property  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  result  is  not  commonly  better  than  spending  live  hundred  dollars 
in  a  law-suit,  to  recover  a  debt  of  ten.  But  when  we  come  to 
estimate  human  lives  against  dollars  and  cents,  how  are  we  con- 
founded !   "  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." 

If  by  the  custom  of  war  rulers  learn  to  undervalue  the  lives  of 
their  own  subjects,  how  much  more  do  they  undervalue  the  lives 
of  their  enemies  !  As  they  leai*n  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  five  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  of  their  own  men,  with  perhaps  less  feeling  than 
they  would  hear  of  the  death  of  a  favourite  horse  or  dog  ;  so  they 
learn  to  hear  of  the  death  of  thousands  after  thousands  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy,  with  joy  and  exultation.  If  their  own  men  have 
succeeded  in  taking  an  unimportant  fortress,  or  a  frigate,  with  the 
loss  of  fifty  lives  on  their  own  side,  and  fifty-one  on  the  other,  this 
is  a  matter  of  joy  and  triumph.  This  time  they  have  got  the  game. 
But,  alas !  at  what  expense  to  others  !  This  expense,  however,  does 
not  interrupt  the  joy  of  war-makers.  They  leave  it  to  the  wounded 
and  the  friends  of  the  dead  to  feel  and  to  ynourn. 

This  dreadful  depravity  of  feeling  is  not  confined  to  rulers  in 
time  of  war.  The  army  becomes  abandoned  to  such  depravity. 
They  learn  to  undervalue  not  only  the  lives  of  their  enemies,  but 
even  their  own  3  and  will  often  wantonly  rush  into  the  arms  of 
death,  for  the  sake  of  military  glory.  And  more  or  less  of  the 
same  want  of  feeling,  and  the  same  undervaluing  of  human  life, 
extends  through  the  nation  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
battles,  and  the  duration  of  war. 

If  any  thing  be  done  by  the  army  of  one  nation,  which  is  deemed 
by  tlie  other  as  contrary  to  the  modern  usages  in  war  3  how  soon 
do  Ave  hear  the  exclamation  of  Goths  and  Vandals!  Yet  what  are 
Christians  tit  w^r,  better  than  thpqe  barbarous  tribes?  And  what 
is  the  war- spirit  in  them,  better  than  the  spirit  of  Goths  and 
Vandals?  When  the  war-spirit  is  excited,  it  is  not  always  to  be 
circumscribed  jin  its  operations,  by  the  refinements  of  civihzation. 
It  is  at  best  a  bloody  and  desolating  spirit. 

Wliat  is  our  boast  of  civilization,  or  christianization,  while  we 
tolerate  as  popular  and  justifiable,  the  most  horrid  custom  which 
ever  resulted  from  hiunan  wickedness  ?  Should  a  period  arrive, 
when  the  nations   "  shall  learn  war  no  more,"  what  will  posterity 
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think  of  our  claims^  as  Christians  and  civilized  men:  Tlie  custom 
of  sacrificing  men  by  war,  may  appear  to  them  as  the  blackest  of 
all  heathen  superstitions.  Its  present  popularity  may  appear  as 
wonderful  to  ages  to  come,  as  the  past  popularity  of  any  ancient 
custom  now  does  to  us.  What !  they  may  exclaim,  could  those  be 
Christians,  who  would  sacrifice  men  by  thousands  to  a  point  of 
honour,  falsely  so  called  ;  or  to  obtain  a  I'edress  of  a  trifling  wrong 
in  regard  to  property?  If  such  were  the  customs  of  Christians, 
what  were  they  better  than  the  heathens  of  their  own  time  ? 

Perhaps  some  apologist  may  rise  up  in  that  day,  and  plead,  that 
it  appears  from  the  history  of  our  times,  that  it  was  supposed  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  of  a  nation,  that  its  Government  should  be 
quick  to  assume  a  warlike  tone  and  attitude,  upon  every  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  j  that  magnanimous  forbearance  was  con- 
sidered as  pusillanimity,  and  that  Christian  meekness  was  thought 
intolerable  in  the  character  of  a  ruler. 

To  this,  others  may  reply — Could  tliese  professed  Christians 
imagine, 'that  their  safety  depended  on  displaying  a  spirit  the  reverse 
of  their  Masters?  Could  they  suppose  such  a  temper  best  calcu- 
lated to  insure  the  protection  of  Him,  who  held  their  destiny  in 
his  hands  ?  Did  they  not  know  that  wars  were  of  a  demoralizing 
tendency,  and  that  the  greatest  danger  of  a  nation  resulted  from  its 
corruption  and  depravity?  Did  they  not  also  know,  that  a  haughty 
spirit  of  resentment  in  one  government,  was  very  sure  to  provoke 
a  similar  spirit  in  another  ?  That  one  war  usually  paved  the  way  for 
a  repetition  of  similar  calamities,  by  depraving  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  by  fixing  enmities  and  jealousies,  which  would 
be  ready  to  break  forth  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions  ? 


That  we  may  obtain  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  delusions  of  war, 
let  us  look  back  to  the  origin  of  society.  Suppose  a  family,  like  that 
of  Noah,  to  commence  the  settlement  of  a  country.  They  multiply 
into  a  number  of  distinct  families.  Then  in  the  course  of  years; 
they  become  so  numerous  as  to  form  distinct  governments.  In  any 
stage  of  their  progress,  unfortunate  disputes  might  arise  by  the 
imprudence,  the  avarice,  or  the  ambition  of  individuals. 

Now  at  what  period  would  it  be  proper  to  introduce  the  custom 
of  deciding  controversies  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  an  appeal  to 
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arms  ?  Might  this  be  done  when  the  families  liad  increased  to  ten  r 
Wlio  would  not  be  shocked  at  the  madness  of  introducing  such  a 
custom  under  such  circumstances?  Might  it  then  with  more  pro- 
priety be  done  when  the  families  had  multiplied  to  fifty,  or  to  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  ?  Tlie  greater  the  number, 
the  greater  the  danger,  the  greater  the  carnage  and  calamity. 
Besides,  what  reason  can  be  given,  why  this  mode  of  deciding  con- 
troversies would  not  be  as  proper  when  there  were  but  ten  families^ 
as  when  there  were  ten  thousand  ?  And  whv  mii^ht  not  two  in- 
dividuals  thus  decide  disputes,  as  well  as  two  nations? 

Pei'haps  all  will  admit  that  the  custom  could  not  be  honourably 
inti'oduced,  imtil  they  se])arated,  and  formed  two  or  more  distinct 
goveinments.  But  would  this  change  of  circumstances  dissolve 
their  ties  as  brethren,  and  their  obligations  as  accountable  beings  ? 
Would  the  organization  of  distinct  governments  confer  a  right  on 
rulers  to  appeal  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  ?  Is  it 
not  manifest,  that  no  period  can  be  assigned,  at  which  the  inti'o- 
duction  of  such  a  custom 'would  not  be  absolute  murder?  And 
shall  a  custom  which  must  have  been  murderous  at  its  commence- 
ment, be  now  upheld  as  necessary  and  honoui'able  ? 

lUit,  says  the  objector,  in  determining  the  question,  whether 
war  is  now  the  effect  of  delusion,  we  must  consider  what  mankind 
are,  and  not  v,'hat  they  would  have  been,  had  wars  never  been 
introduced. 

To  this  we  reply :  We  should  consider  both ;  and  by  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  state  of  society,  we  may  discovei*  the  present  de- 
lusion, and  the  need  of  light  and  reformation.  If  it  would  have 
been  to  the  honour  of  the  human  race,  had  the  custom  of  war  never 
conmienced,  it  must  be  desirable  to  disj)el  the  present  darkness,  and 
exterminate  the  desolating  scomge.  The  same  objection  might 
have  been  made  to  the  proi)osition  in  the  British  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  :  the  sanie  mriy  now  be  made  against  any 
attempt  to  abolish  tlie  custom  of  human  sacrifices  among  the 
Hindoos  3  yea,  the  same  may  be  urged  against  every  attempt  to 
root  out  pernicious  and  immoral  customs  of  long  standing. 

Let  it  then  be  seiiously  considered,  how  abomi)uibly  murderous 
the  custom  must  have  been  in  its  origin ;  how  precarious  the  mode 
of  obtaining  redress  3  how  often  the  aggressor  is  successful 3  ho\v 
small  a  part  even  of  the  successful  nation  is  ever  benefited  by  the 
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war  3  hoiv  a  nation  is  almost  uniformly  impoverished  by  the  con- 
test 3  how  many  individuals  are  absolutely  ruined  as  to  property, 
.or  morals,  or  both;  and  what  a  multitude  of  fellow-creatures  are 
hurried  into  eternity  in  an  untimely  manner,  and  an  unprepared 
state.  And  who  can  hesitate  a  moment,  to  denounce  war  as  the 
effect  of  popular  delusion  ? 

Let  every  Christian  seriously  consider  the  malignant  nature  of 
that  spirit,  which  war-makers  evidently  wish  to  excite,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  temper  of  Jesus:  and  where  is  the  Christian  who 
would  not  shudder  at  the  tliought  of  dying  in  the  exercise  of  the 
common  war-spirit,  and  also  at  the  thought  of  being  the  instru- 
ment of  exciting  such  a  spirit  in  his  fellow-men  ?  Any  custom  which 
cannot  be  supported  but  by  exciting  in  men  the  very  temper  of  the 
devil,  ouiirht  surelv  to  be  banished  from  the  Chiistian  world. 

The  impression  tliat  aggressive  war  is  murderous,  is  general 
among  Christians,  if  not  universal.  The  Justness  of  the  impression 
seems  to  be  admitted  by  almost  every  government  in  going  to  war. 
For  this  reason  each  of  two  governments  endeavours  to  fix  on  the 
other  tiie  charge  of  aggi'ession,  and  to  assume  to  itself  the  ground 
of  defending  some  right,  or  avenging  some  v.rong.  Thus  each 
excuses  itself,  and  charges  the  other  with  all  the  blood  and  misery, 
which  result  from  the  contest. 

These  facts,  however,  a;  e  so  far  from  affording  a  plea  in  favour 
of  the  custom  of  war,  that  they  afford  a  weighty  reason  for  its 
abolition.  If  in  the  view  of  conscience,  the  aggressor  is  a  mur- 
derer, and  answerable  for  the  blood  shed  in  war  3  if  one  or  the 
other  nmst  be  viewed  by  God  as  the  aggressor;  and  if  such  is  the 
delusion  attending  wai",  that  each  pai'ty  is  liable  to  consider  the 
other  as  the  aggresscn-;  surely  there  must  be  serious  danger  of  a 
nation's  being  involved  in  the  guilt  of  murder,  while  they  imagine 
they  liave  a  cause  which  may  be  justified. 

So  prone  aie  men  to  be  blinded  by  their  passions,  their  preju- 
dices, and  their  interests,  tluit  in  most  private  quarrels,  each  of 
two  individuals  persuades  himself  that  he  is  in  the  right,  and  his 
neighbour  in  the  wiong.  Hence  the  propriety  of  arbitrations, 
references,  and  appeals  to  couits  of  justice,  that  persons  move  dis- 
interested may  judge  and  prevent  that  injustice  and  desolation, 
which  would  result  from  deciding  private  disputes  by  single  com- 
bats or  acts  of  violence. 


But  rulers  of  nations  are  as  liable  to  be  misled  by  their  passions 
and  interests  as  other  men ;  and  when  misled^  they  are  very  sure 
to  mislead  those  of  their  subjects,  who  have  confidence  in  their 
wisdom  and  integrity.  Hence  it  is  highly  important  that  the  custom 
of  war  should  be  abolished,  and  some  other  mode  adopted,  to  settle 
disputes  between  nations.  In  private  disputes  there  may  be  cause 
of  complaint  on  each  side,  while  neither  has  reason  to  shed  the 
blood  of  the  other  ;  much  less  to  shed  the  blood  of  innocent  family 
connexions,  neighbours  and  friends.  So,  of  two  nations,  each 
may  have  cause  of  complaint,  while  neither  can  be  justified  in 
making  war  j  and  much  less  in  shedding  the  blood  of  innocent 
people,  who  have  had  no  hand  in  giving  the  offence. 

It  is  an  awful  feature  in  the  character  of  war,  and  a  strong 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  countenanced,  that  it  involves  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty  in  calamities  it  inflicts  •  and  often  falls  with 
the  greatest  vengeance  on  those  who  have  had  no  concern  in  the 
management  of  national  affairs.  It  surely  is  not  a  crime  to  be 
born  in  a  country,  which  is  afterwards  invaded  3  yet  in  how  many 
instances  do  war-makers  punish,  or  destroy,  for  no  other  crime, 
than  being  a  native  or  resident  of  an  invaded  territory !  A  mode 
of  revenge  or  redress,  which  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  ouglit  to  be  discountenanced  by  every 
friend  to  justice  and  humanity. 

Besides,  as  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are  as  liable  as  other  people, 
to  be  governed  by  passion  and  prejudice,  there  is  as  little  prospect 
of  justice  in  permitting  war  for  the  decision  of  national  disputes, 
as  there  would  be  in  permitting  an  incensed  individual  to  be,  in 
his  own  cause  complainant,  witness,  judge,  jury,  and  executioner. 
In  what  point  of  view,  then,  is  war  not  to  be  regarded  with  horror  ? 


'*■  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever  ?  " 

That  wars  have  been  so  overruled  by  God,  as  to  be  the  occasion 
of  some  benefits  to  mankind,  will  not  be  denied ;  for  the  same 
may  be  said  of  every  fashion  or  custom  that  ever  was  popular 
among  men.  War  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  advancing  useful 
arts  and  seiences,  and  even  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  But  we 
are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  nor  to  countenance  evil 
because  God  may  overrule  it  for  good. 
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One  advantage  of  war,  which  has  often  been  mentioned,  is 
this — It  gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of  extraordinary  talents, 
of  daring  enterprise  and  intrepidity.  But  let  robbery  and  piracy 
become  as  popular  as  war  has  been,  and  will  not  these  customs 
give  as  great  o})portunity  for  the  display  of  the  same  talents  and 
qualities  of  mind  ?  Shall  we  therefore  encourage  robbery  and 
piracy  ?  Indeed  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  not  encourage  these  crimes  ? 
For  what  is  modern  warfare  but  a  popular,  refined,  and  legalized 
mode  of  robbery,  piracy,  and  murder,  preceded  by  a  proclamation, 
giving  notice  of  the  purpose  of  the  war-maker  ?  But  whether  such 
a  proclamation  changes  the  character  of  the  following  enormities, 
is  a  question  to  be  decided  at  a  higher  court  than  that  of  any  earthly 
sovereign,  and  by  a  law  superior  to  the  law  of  nations. 

The  answer  of  a  pirate  t»  Alexander  the  Great,  was  as  just  as 
it  was  severe:  "  By  what  right,"  said  the  King,  "  do  you  infest 
the  seas?"  The  pirate  replied,  ''  By  the  same  that  you  infest  the 
universe.  But  because  I  do  it  in  a  small  ship,  1  am  called  a 
robber  J  and  because  you  do  the  same  acts  with  a  great  fleet,  you 
are  called  a  conqueror." 

Equally  just  was  the  language  of  the  Scythian  ambassadors  to 
the  same  deluded  monarch  :  '*  Thou  boas  test,  that  the  only  design 
of  thy  marches  is  to  extirpate  robbers.  Thou  thyself  art  the  greatest 
robber  in  the  world." 

May  we  tlien  plead  for  tlie  custom  of  war,  because  it  produces 
such  mighty  robbers  as  Alexander  ?  Or  if  once  in  an  age  it  should 
produce  such  a  character  as  Washington,  will  this  make  amends 
for  the  slaughter  of  twenty  milUons  of  human  beings,  and  all  the 
other  concomitant  evils  of  war? 

If  the  characters  of  such  men  as  Alexander  had  been  held  in 
just  abhorrence  by  mankind,  this  single  circumstance  would  pro- 
bably have  saved  many  millions  from  untimely  death.  But  the 
celebrity  which  delusion  has  given  to  that  desolating  robber,  and 
the  renown  attached  to  his  splendid  crimes,  have  excited  the  am- 
bition of  others,  in  every  succeeding  age,  and  filled  the  world  with 
misery  and  blood. 

Is  it  not  then  time  for  Chiistians  to  learn  7iot  to  attach  glory 
to  guilt,  or  to  praise  actions  which  God  will  condemn  ?  That  Alex- 
ander possessed  talents  worthy  of  admiration,  will  be  admitted. 
But  when  such  talents  are  prostituted  to  the  vile  purpose  of  mill- 
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tary  fame,  by  spreading  destruction  and  misery  through  the  world, 
a  character  is  formed,  which  should  be  bianded  with  everlasting 
infamy.  And  nothing,  perhaps,  short  of  the  commission  of  such 
atrocious  deeds,  can  more  endanger  the  welfare  of  a  counuunity, 
than  the  applause  given  to  successful  military  desperadoes.  Murder 
and  robbery  are  not  the  less  criminal  for  being  perpetrated  by  a 
king,  or  a  mighty  warrioi*.  Nor  will  the  applause  of  deluded 
mtirtals  secure  such  monsters  fi'om  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Prideaux  states,  that  in  fifty  battles  fought  by  Caisar,  he 
slew  o?ic  million,  one  hundred  and  ninebj-two  thousand  of  his  ene- 
mies. If  to  this  number  we  add  the  loss  of  troops  on  his  own 
side,  and  the  slaughter  of  women  and  children  on  both  sides,  we 
sliall  probably  liave  a  total  of  two  millions  of  human  beings, 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  one  man  !  ,  " 

Jf  we  assign  an  equal  number  -to  Alexander,  and  the  same  to 
Napoleon,  whicli  we  probably  may  do  vvith  justice,  then  to  three 
military  butchers,  we  may  ascribe  the  untimely  death  of  six 
MILLIONS  of  the  human  family:  A  number  equal  to  the  \\hole 
population  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1800.  Is  it  not  then 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  have 
been  slain  by  the  murderous  custom  of  war,  than  the  whole  amount 
of  the  present  population  of  the  world  ?  To  what  heathen  deity 
was  there  ever  offered  such  a  nuiltitude  of  human  saciifices,  as 
have  been  offered  to  human  ambition  ? 

Shall  then  the  Christian  world  remain  silent  in  regard  to  the 
enormity  of  this  custom,  and  even  applaud  the  deeds  of  men,  who 
were  ^  curse  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ?  men  whose  talents  were 
employed,  not  in  advancing  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  but 
in  spreading  desolation  and  misery  through  the  woi  Id  !  On  the 
same  principle  that  such  men  are  applauded,  we  may  applaud  the 
chief  of  a  band  of  robbers  and  pirates  in  proportion  to  his  ingenu-  ^ 
ity,  intrepidity,  and  address,  in  doing  mischief.  If  the  chief  dis- 
plays these  energies  of  mind  in  ahigli  degree  in  a  successful  course 
of  plundering  and  murder,  then  he  is  a  ''mighty  hunter,''  a  man 
of  great  renown. 

But  if  we  attach  glory  i6  such  exploits^  do  we  not  encourage 
others  lo  adopt  the  same  road  to  fame  ?  Besides,  would  not  such 
aj)plause  betray  a  most  depraved  taste  j  a  taste  which  makes  no 
proper  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice^  or  doing  good  and 
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doing  mischief  5  a  taste  to  be  captivated  with  the  glare  of  bold  ex- 
ploits, but  regardless  of  the  end  to  which  they  were  directed,  the 
means  by  which  they  were  accomplished,  the  wisprz/ which  they  oc- 
casioned to  others,  and  the  light  in  which  they  must  be  viewed  by 
a  benevolent  God  ? 


An  important  question  now  occurs.  By  what  means  is  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  society,  and  the  views 
of  Christian  nations,  that  every  ruler  shall  feel  that  his  honour, 
safety,  and  happiness,  depend  on  his  displaying  a  pacific  spirit,  and 
forbearing  to  engage  in  offensive  wars?  Is  it  not  possible  10  form 
powerful  peace  societies,  in  every  nation  of  Christendom,  whose  ob- 
ject shall  be,  to  support  government  and  secure  the  nation  from  war  ? 

In  such  societies  we  may  hope  to  engage  every  true  miuistei  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  every  Christian  who  possesses  the  temper 
of  his  Master.  In  this  number  would  be  included  a  large  portion 
of  important  civil  characters. 

Having  formed  societies  for  this  purpose,  let  the  contributions 
be  liberal,  in  some  measure  corresponding  with  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  object.  Let  these  be  judiciously  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  diffusing  light,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  in  every  di- 
rection, and  for  exciting  a  just  abhorrence  of  war  in  every  breast. 

Let  printing  presses  be  established  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill 
every  land  with  newspapers,  tracts,  and  periodical  works,  adapted 
to  the  pacific  design  of  the  societies.  Let  these  all  be  calculated 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  good  rulers,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  mild  and  pacific  temper  among  every  class  of  citizens. 

The  object  would  be  so  })erfectly  harmonious  with  the  spirit, 
the  design,  and  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  that  it  might  be  frequently 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit  j  the  subject  of  Sabbath  and 
every  day  conversation,  and  be  introduced  into  our  daily  prayers 
to  God,  whether  in  public  or  private. 

Another  means  of  advancing  the  object,  deserves  particular 
consideration  3  namely,  eaily  education.  This  grand  object  should 
have  a  place  in  every  plan  of  education,  in  families,  common 
schools,  academies,  and  universities. 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  The  power  of  education  has  been 
triedj  to  make  children  of  a   ferocious,   blood-thirsty  character, 
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Let  it  now  have  a  fair  chance,  to  see  what  it  will  do  towards 
making  mild,  friendly  and  peaceful  citizens. 

As  there  is  an  aversion  to  war  in  the  breast  of  a  large  majority 
of  people  in  every  civilized  community  j  and  as  its  evils  have  been 
recently  felt  in  every  Christian  nation ;  is  there  not  ground  to 
hope,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  excite  a  disposition  for  peace,  as  a 
disposition  for  war  ?  If  then  peace  societies  should  be  formed,  and 
such  means  be  put  in  operation,  as  have  been  suggested,  is  it  not 
very  certain,  that  the  most  beneficial  effects  would  result  ?  Would 
they  not  gradually  produce  an  important  change  in  the  views  and 
state  of  society,  and  give  a  new  character  to  Christian  nations  ? 
What  institution  or  project  would  more  naturally  unite  all  pious 
and  virtuous  men  ?  And  on  what  effort  could  we  more  reasonably 
hope  for  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Peace  ? 

Should  prudent,  vigorous,  and  well-conducted  efforts  be  made, 
in  a  century  from  this  time,  the  nations  of  Christendom  may  con- 
sider human  sacrifices,  made  by  war,  in  the  same  light  they  now 
view  the  ancient  saciifices  to  Moloch  3  or  in  the  light  of  wanton 
and  deliberate  murder.  And  such  a  change  in  the  views  of  men 
must  conduce  to  the  security  and  stability  of  human  governments, 
and  to  the  felicity  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  Christian  nations  are 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  change,  they  may  find  access 
to  the  Heathen.  But  while  Christians  indulge  the  custom  of  war, 
which  is  in  truth  the  very  worst  custom  in  the  world,  with  what 
face  can  they  reprove  the  heathen,  or  assume  among  them  the  of- 
fice of  instructors  ?     *'  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

The  Bible  Societies,  already  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  must  naturally,  and  even  necessarily,  aid  the  object  now 
proposed.  Indeed  the  two  objects  are  so  congenial,  that  whatever 
promotes  the  one  will  aid  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
Missionary  Societies,  and  Societies  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 
Should  these  all  cordially  co-operate^  they  must  form  a  most  pow- 
erful association. 

But  our  hopes  and  expectations  are  not  limited  here.  The  so- 
cieties of  Friends  and  Shakers  will  come  in  of  course,  and  cordially 
contribute  to  the  glorious  object.  May  we  not  also  expect  a  ready 
acquiescence  from  the  particular  churches  of  every  denomination 
In  the  land  ?  and  why  may  we  not  look  to  the  various  literary  and 
poUtical  societies,  for  aid  in  a  plan  which  has  the  security,  the 
peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world  for  its  object  r 
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That  there  are  obstacles  and  objections  to  be  encountered,  we 
cannot  denyj  but  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  there  are  none 
insurmountable ;  because  God  will  aid  in  such  a  cause,  and  the 
time  is  at  hand,  when  this  prediction  shall  be  fulfilled. 

As  the  object  is  not  of  a  party  nature,  and  as  party  distinctions 
and  party  purposes  have  been  excluded  from  the  discussion,  it  is 
hoped  no  objection  will  arise  from  the  present  state  of  political 
parties  in  this  country.  The  supposed  delusion  in  resj)ect  to  war, 
is  confined  to  no  nation,  nor  to  any  political  sect  in  any  country. 
What  has  been  said  on  the  subject  has  not  been  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  reproach  against  any  class  of  men  ;  but  with  a  desire 
to  befriend  and  benefit  all  who  have  not  examined  the  subject  3  and 
to  rouse  Christians  to  one  united  and  vigorous  effort  to  bless  the 
world  with  peace. 

An  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilber force  in  the  British 
Parliament,  in  favour  of  propagating  Christianity  in  India,  with 
a  view  to  abolish  human  sacrifices  in  that  country,  contains  some 
observations,  which,  we  hope,  he  will  repeat  in  the  same  house  on 
the  present  subject  3 

*'  It  was,"  said  he,  ''formerly  my  task  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
people  whose  woes  affected  every  heart,  and  who  were  finally  rescued 
from  the  situation  in  which  they  groaned,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  That  cause  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity 3  but  1  declare,  that  if  we  entirely  exclude  the  considera- 
tion of  religion,  humanity  appears  to  me  to  be  still  more  concern- 
ed in  the  cause  I  am  now  pleading,  than  in  that  for  ^^hich  I  was 
formerly  the  advocate." — '^  I,  for  my  part,  consider  it  as  absolute 
blasphemy  to  believe  that  that  great  Being,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
existence,  has  doomed  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  to  remain  for 
ever  in  that  state  in  which  we  see  the  natives  of  India  at  this  day. 
1  am  confident  his  providence  has  furnished  remedies  fitted  to  the 
case,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  apply  them.  And  I  am  satis- 
fied, that  not  only  may  this  be  safely  attempted,  but  that  its  ac- 
complishment will  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  beneficial." 

May  God  grant  that  this  powerful  advocate  for  ''  suffering  hu- 
manity" may  have  his  heart  fervently  engaged  for  the  abolition  of 
the  war  trade.  Here  he  may  find  a  new  and  ample  field  for 
the  display  of  his  piety,  his  philanthropy,  and  his  eloquence.  With 
the  greatest  propriety  he  may  state,  that  the  miseries  occasioned 
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by  the  universal  custom  of  war,  are  far  more  dreadful,  than  those 
occasioned  by  either  of  the  limited  customs,  for  the  abolition  of 
which  he  has  so  honourably  and  successfully  contended. 

If  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  believe  that  God  has  doomed  so 
great  a  portion  of  his  creatures  as  the  natives  of  India,  to  remain 
for  ever  the  subjects  of  their  present  dekisions  respecting  human 
sacrifices  ;  can  it  be  less  than  blasphemy  to  believe  that  he  has 
doomed  not  only  all  Christendom,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
to  be  for  ever  so  deluded,  as  to  support  the  most  desolating  cus- 
tom which  ever  resulted  from  human  depravity,  or  which  ever  af- 
flicted the  race  of  Adam  ?  Here,  with  sincerity,  I  can  adopt  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wilberforce — "  J  am  confident  that  his  providence 
has  furnished  remedies  fitted  to  the  case  3  and  I  hold  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  apply  them." 

I  have  till  now  avoided  the  mention  of  our  present  war,  that 
nothing  should  appear  calculated  to  excite  party  feelings.  But  as 
the  present  calamity  is  severely  felt,  1  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press my  hope,  that  the  affliction  will  favour  the  present  object. 
If  our  distresses  may  be  the  occasion  of  opening  the  eyes  of  this 
people  to  see  the  delusions  of  war  in  general,  and  of  exciting  them 
to  suitable  exertions  to  prevent  a  return  of  such  calamity,  an  im- 
portant benefit  may  result  not  only  to  posterity,  but  to  the  world. 
For  if  suitable  exertions  should  be  made  in  this  country,  the  influ- 
ence will  not  be  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  5  it  will  cross  the  ocean, 
and  find  its  way  into  the  Bible  Societies,  and  other  religious  socie- 
ties in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Nor  will  it  be  many  years  before  it  will  find  access  to  the 
houses  of  legislation  and  the  palaces  of  Kings. 

Here  Christians  of  every  sect  may  find  an  object  worthy  of 
their  attention,  and  in  which  they  may  cordially  unite.  For  this 
object  they  may,  with  propriety,  leave  behind  all  party  zeal  and 
party  distinctions,  and  bury  their  animosities  in  one  united  effort,, 
to  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Let  lawyers,  politicians  and  divines,  and  men  of  every  class, 
who  can  write  or  speak,  consecrate  their  talents  to  the  diffusion 
of  fight,  and  love,  and  peace.  Should  there  be  an  effort,  such  as 
the  object  demands,  God  will  grant  his  blessing,  posterity  will  be 
grateful,  heaven  will  be  filled  with  joy  and  praise,  and  ''  the  sword 
shall  woi  devour  for  ever." 
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Let  not  the  universality  of  the  custom  be  regarded  as  an  ob- 
jection to  making  the  attempt.  If  the  custom  be  wicked  and  de- 
structive, the  more  universal,  the  more  important,  is  the  reforma- 
tion. If  war  is  ever  to  be  set  aside,  an  effort  must  some  time  be 
made ;  and  why  not  now  as  well  as  at  any  future  day  ?  What 
objection  can  now  be  stated,  which  may  not  be  brought  forward 
at  any  after  period  >  If  men  must  have  objects  for  the  display  of 
heroism,  let  their  intrepidity  be  shewn  in  firmly  meeting  the  for- 
midable prejudices  of  a  world  in  favour  of  war.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  such  heroism  as  will  occasion  no  re- 
morse on  a  dying  bed,  and  such  as  God  will  approve  at  the  final 
reckoning.  In  this  cause,  ardent  zeal,  genuine  patriotism,  un- 
daunted fortitude,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  every  quality  of 
mind  worthy  of  a  hero,  may  be  gloriously  displayed.  Who  ever 
displayed  a  more  heroic  spirit  than  Saint  Paul  ?  For  such  heroism 
and  love  of  country  as  he  displayed,  the  object  now  proposed  will 
open  the  most  ample  field  at  home  and  abroad. 

That  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mankind,  which  renders 
war  necessary  and  unavoidable — nothing  which  inclines  them  to 
it  which  may  not  be  overcome  by  the  power  of  education,  may  ap- 
pear from  what  is  discoverable  in  the  two  sects  already  mentioned. 
The  Quakers  and  Shakers*  are  of  the  same  nature  with  other 
people,  ^'^  men  of  like  passions"  with  those  who  uphold  thecustom 
of  war.  All  the  difference  between  them  and  others  results  from 
education  and  habit.  The  principles  of  their  teachers  are  diffused 
through  their  societies,  impressed  on  the  minds  of  old  and  young  j 
and  an  aversion  to  war  and  violence  is  excited,  which  becomes  ha- 
bitual, and  has  a  governing  influence  in  their  hearts,  their  passions 
and  their  lives. 

If  then  it  has  been  proved  to  he  possible,  by  the  force  of  educa- 
tion, to  produce  such  an  aversion  to  war,  that  people  will  not  even 
defe)id  their  own  lives  by  acts  of  violence  ;  shall  it  be  thought  im- 
possible by  similar  means,  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  offensive  war, 
and  exclude  the  deadly  custom  from  the  abodes  of  men? 

The  following  things  will  perhaps  be  generally  admitted  ;  that 
the  Christian  religion  has  abolished  the  ])ractice  of  enslaving  cap- 
tives, and  in  several  lespects  mitigated  the  evils  of  war,  by  intro- 

*  To  these  raaj'  be  added  the  denominations  of  Moravians,  whose  scruples  against 
war  hare  been  kindlj?  regarded  by  the  British  Government. 
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ducing  milder  usuages  ;  that  if  the  temper  of  our  Saviour  should 
universally  prevail  among  men,  wars  must  cease  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  that  the  Scriptures  give  reason  to  hope  that  such  a  time  of 
peace  will  result  fiom  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion. 

If  these  views  and  expectations  are  well  founded,  does  it  not 
follow  of  course,  that  the  spirit  and  custom  of  war  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  that  in  proportion 
as  the  gospel  has  its  proper  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  an  aver- 
sion to  war  must  be  excited  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  custom  into  disrepute,  and 
to  etfect  its  abolition  ? 

Can  it  be  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  gospel,  for  Chris- 
tians to  hold  their  peace,  while  they  see  a  custom  prevailing,  which 
annually  sweeps  off  myriads  of  their  brethren,  hurrying  them  into 
eternity  by  violence  and  murder  ?  Can  they  forbear  to  exert  them- 
selves, to  put  an  end  to  this  voluntary  plague  ?  Can  we  feel  a  con- 
viction that  war  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  our  religion,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  put  an  end  to 
this  scourge  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel ;  and  still  sleep  on  with- 
out any  effort  to  produce  the  effect  which  we  believe  is  intended  by 
our  heavenly  Father  ? 

If  the  Christian  religion  is  to  put  an  end  to  war,  it  must  be  by  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  under  its  influence.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
Christians  acquiesce  in  the  custom,  the  desirable  event  will  be  delayed. 

Christianity  itself  is  not  a  powerful  intelligent  agent.  It  is  nei- 
ther a  God,  an  angel,  nor  a  man.  It  is  only  a  system  of  divine 
instructions,  relating  to  duty  and  happiness :  to  be  used  by  men 
for  their  own  benefit,  the  benefit  of  each  other,  and  the  honour  of 
its  Author.  Like  all  other  instructions,  they  are  of  no  use  any 
further  than  they  are  regarded  and  reduced  to  practice. 

In  what  way  then  is  it  possible  that  Christianity  should  put  an 
end  to  war,  but  by  enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  as  to  the  evil 
of  the  custom,  and  exciting  them  to  an  opposite  course  of  conduct? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  custom  of  war  should  be  abolished  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  while  Christians  themselves  are  its  advocates  ? 

If  God  has  appointed  that  men  shall  be  saved  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  the  gospel  must  he  preached,  or  the  end  will  never  be 
accomplished.  So  if  he  has  appointed  that  by  the  same  gospel  this 
world  shall  be  delivered  from  war,  this  also  must  be  effected  by 
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similar  means.  The  tendency  of  the  gospel  to  this  effect  must  be 
illustrated  and  enforced  ;  its  opposition  to  war  must  be  displayed 
in  the  lives  of  Christians  5  and  men  must  be  influenced  by  gospel 
motives  to  cease  from  destroying  one  another. 

There  are  other  effects  which  we  expect  will  be  produced  by 
Christianity,  namely,  the  abolition  of  heathen  idolatry,  and  the  va- 
rious mpdes  of  offering  human  sacrifices.  But  how  are  these  events 
to  be  brought  about  ?  Do  we  expect  that  our  Bibles  will  spread 
their  covers  for  wings,  fly  through  the  woild,  and  convert  the 
nations  without  the  agency  of  Christians  ?  should  we  expect  the 
gospel  would  ever  convert  the  heathen  from  their  idolatry,  if  those 
who  profess  to  be  its  friends,  should  themselves  generally  encou- 
rage idolaters  in  theii  present  courses,  by  a  compliance  with  their 
customs  r  Such  expectations  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  as  to 
expect  the  gospel  will  occasion  wars  to  cease,  without  the  exertions 
of  Christians,  and  while  they  countenance  the  custom  by  their 
own  examples. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded,  that  mankind  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  gospel  for  the 
abolition  of  war  3  and  that  we  must  wait  for  a  more  improved 
state  of  society.  Improved  in  what  ?  In  the  science  of  blood?  Are 
such  improvements  to  prepare  the  way  for  peace  ?  Why  not  wait 
a  few  centuries,  until  the  natives  of  India  become  moie  improved 
in  their  Idolatrous  customs,  before  wc  attempt  10  convert  them  to 
Christianity  ?  Do  we  expect  that  by  continuing  in  the  practice  of 
idolatry,  their  minds  will  be  prepared  to  recei\  e  the  gospel  ?  If 
not,  let  us  be  consistent,  and  \vhile  we  use  means  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heathens,  let  means  also  be  used  for  the  conversion  of 
Christians.  For  war  is,  in  fact,  a  heathenish  and  savage  custom, 
of  the  most  malignant,  most  desolating,  and  most  horrible  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  greatest  curse,  and  results  from  the  grossest  de- 
lusions that  ever  afflicted  a  guilty  world. 

NOTE. 

After  the  preceding  pages  were  chiefly  in  type,  I  saw,  for  the  first  tinie,  "  The 
COMPLAINT  OF  PEACE,"  and  "  ANTIPOLEMUS,"  written  by  Erasmus.  The 
coincidence  of  opinions  and  remarks  must  strike  every  reader  who  shall  compare 
the  writings  of  Erasmus  with  this  Review.  He  will,  however,  also  perceive  a  dis- 
parity of  eloquence  not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  latter.  But  should  the  Revie  v 
be  only  the  occasion  of  exciting  Christians  to  read  the   more  important  work  ot 
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Erasmus,  my  labour  will  neither  be  in  vain,  nor  regretted.  In  hi»  discussion  of  thft 
subject,  there  is  a  display  of  reason,  religion,  and  eloquence,  calculated  to  convince 
every  mind  which  is  not  strongly  fortified  by  the  delusions  of  prejudice,  and  to  in- 
terest every  heart  which  is  less  hardened  than  Pharaoh's.  It  is  indeed  astonishing 
that  even  popish  prejudices  could  resist  the  force  of  his  reasoning  against  the  custom 
of  war.  As  a  specimen  of  his  spirit  and  style,  we  quote  the  following  passages,  in 
Reference  to  the  custom  of  using  the  symbol  of  the  Cross  for  a  standard,  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  before  going  to  battle,  and  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"  The  absurdest  circumstance  of  all  those  respecting  the  use  of  the  CROSS,  as  a 
standard  is,  that  you  see  it  glittering  and  waving  high  in  air,  in  both  the  contending 
armies  at  once.  Divine  service  is  performed  to  the  same  Christ  in  both  armies  at 
the  same  time.  What  a  shocking  sight !  Lo !  CROSSES  dashing  against  CROSSES, 
and  CHRIST  on  this  side  firing  bullets  at  CHRIST  on  the  other ;  Cross  against 
Cross,  and  Christ  against  Christ !  "     He  adds, 

"  Let  us  now  imagine  we  hear  a  soldier  among  these  fighting  Christians  saying  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  "  OUR  FATHER,"  says  he  :  O,  hardened  wretch !  can  you  call 
HIM  Fat/^eJ•,  when  you  are  just  going  to  cut  your  brother's  throat?  "Hallowed  be 
thy  name"  How  can  the  name  of  God  be  more  impiously  unhallowed,  than  by  mutual 
bloody  murder  among  you,  his  sons?  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  Do  you  pra}'  for  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom,  while  you  are  endeavouring  to  establish  an  earthly  despotism, 
by  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  God's  sons  and  subjects  ?  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven."  His  will  in  heaven  is  for  PEACE,  but  you  are  now  meditat- 
ing WAR.  Dare  you  say  to  your  Father  in  heaven  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  when  you  are  going  the  next  minute  to  burn  your  brother^s  corn  fields ;  and 
had  rather  lose  the  benefits  of  them  yourself,  than  suffer  him  to  enjoy  them  unmo- 
lested ?  With  what  face  can  you  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us,"  when  so  far  i'rom  forgiving  your  brother,  you  are  going  with 
all  the  haste  you  can,  to  murder  him  in  cold  blood,  for  an  alleged  trespass,  which, 
after  all,  is  but  imaginary  ?  Do  you  presume  to  deprecate  danger  of  "  temptation,' 
who,  not  without  great  danger  to  yourself,  are  doing  all  you  can  to  force  your  bro- 
ther into  danger  ?  Do  you  deserve  to  be  delivered  from  evil,  that  is,  from  the  eviL 
being  to  whose  impulse  you  submit  yourself,  and  by  whose  spirit  you  are  guided,  in 
contriving  the  greatest  possible  evil  to  your  brother?" 
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WAR 

INIMICAL  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 


DEAR  SIR, 

VV  HEN  I  saw  you  lately,  you  may  remember  a  part  of  our  conver- 
sation turned  on  war — and  perhaps  you  may  think  me  singular 
in  some  of  my  sentiments,  as  controverting  the  received  opinion 
of  men  in  general.  I  have  therefore  devoted  an  hour  or  two  to 
state  to  you  further  my  particular  views  on  this  subject. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  observe  with  how  much  composure 
mankind,  and  many  persons,  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  best 
men  living,  admit  the  propriety  of  war  3  and  while  they  in  gene- 
ral terms  deplore  the  misery  of  it,  maintain  its  necessity  in  some 
shape  or  other  ;  and  for  the  most  part,  in  that  of  defence ;  under 
this  mask,  the  great  adversary  of  men  has  forced  his  impositions 
on  them,  while  they  seem  not  to  think  of  discussing  the  subject, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  it,  in  every  shape,  though  they  profess  to 
act  on  christian  principles.  For  my  own  part,  1  cannot  help  wish- 
ing to  see  it  become  a  subject  of  universal  discussion,  till  the 
renunciation  of  the  tenet  shall  spread  itself  as  wide  as  the  misery 
of  it  has  hitherto  done. 

War,  however  dreadful  in  its  progress,  and  awful  in  its  con- 
sequences, is  always  pretended  to  be  necessary  j  and  time  would 
be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  prove,  what  scarcely  any  one  will  deny, 
namely,  ''  the  unlawfulness  of  offensive  wars,'"  even  on  moral, 
much  less  on  christian  principles.  The  most  thorough-paced 
politician,  to  the  existence  of  whose  power  and  dominion  war  is 
necessary,  will  always  produce  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  his 
adversaries,  and  justify  his  measures  as  defensive,  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  How  liable  such  reasoning  is  to  objection,  will  be 
evident,  when  it  is  considered,  that  under  this  plea,  the  most  am- 
bitious and  arbitrary  tyrants  have  set  the  engine  in  motion ;  and 
if  war  be  convenient,  and  promise  a  partial  gain,  an  argument  in 
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justification  will  always  be  too  readily  found,  although  one  certain 
consequence  of  war  is  a  *'  general  loss'" — the  gain  only  accruing 
to  an  inconsiderable  number  of  individuals. 

In  these  sentiments  then,  I  have  not  merely  to  contend  with  men 
who  oppose  all  the  order  of  society,  by  committing  depredation 
and  offence  universally ;  but  those  also  who  allow  the  system  of 
bloodshed  with  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  all  war,  even  admitting 
an  aggression,  goes  on  the  principle  of  rendering  evil  for  evil.  And 
how  difficult  is  it,  even  politically,  to  decide  where  the  aggression 
begins,  or  how  one  nation  possesses  a  right  to  call  in  question 
what,  to  another  nation,  seems  an  equal  right  of  theirs  ; — and  yet 
questions  of  this  kind  frequently  form  a  ground  of  the  most  bloody, 
destructive  and  unnatural  wars.     And  even  admitting  the  case  to 
be  clearly  made  out,  how  often  does  the  retaUation  of  the  injured 
party  exceed  the  offence  !     And  in  that  case,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  they  certainly  change  ground,  and  the  original  aggressors 
become  the  injured  party.     Many  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
stated,   but  I  name  one  only  -,  America,  in  her  late  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  is  a  case  in  point. — America  had  chartered  rights, 
in  which  she  supposed  she  was  oppressed   by  the  parent  state — 
she  remonstrated  and  petitioned — The  parent  state  resisted,  and 
refused  to  comply — America  resisted  again. — Great  Bi  itain  exer- 
cised coercion,  and  sent  over  an  army — America  raised  a  counter 
arrny  to  defend  her  rights,  and  was  finally  successful.     And  yet 
how  often  in  that  contest  did  the  parties  change  ground,  and  each 
act  offensively  as  well  as  defensively  ? — and  who   can  state   pre- 
cisely where  the  act  of  aggression  began,  or  where  retaliation 
ought  to  have  ceased  ?     Indeed  the  subject  seems  involved  in  all 
this  intricacy  and  these  evil  consequences,   as  if,  by  a  special  in- 
tervention  of  Providence,  the  rash  steps  of  man  should  be  re^ 
strained  from  going  to  the  extreme  bounds  of  right,  lest  they 
should   overleap  those  bounds,  and  enter  upon   the  territory  of 
wrong.     In  some  cases,  the  right  will  seem  m(ne  clear  ;  and  per- 
haps on  certain  principles,  may  be  made  out ;  but  as  the  question 
1  make  is,  not  whether  morality,  but  whether  Christianity  allow 
of  war  on  such  occaiions,  I  think  myself  bound  no  further  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  requires.     I  therefore  state  the  fol- 


lowing  proposition,  as  a  tiutli  intimatelyconnectedwith  the  nature 
of  cliristianity,  and  as  a  sentiment  which  will  finally  prevail. 

That  War  in  every  shape,  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  chris- 
tianity  j  and  that  no  persons  professing  that  religion,  and  under  the 
fall  and  proper  influence  of  the  temper  and  mind  of  Christ,  can  adopt, 
pursue,  or  plead  for  it. 

My  proof  is  very  short  and  very  plain,  and  will  take  up  much 
less  time  than  answering  the  objections  invented  by  the  sophistry 
of  men. 

For  proof,  then,  I  have  to  offer  the  plain,  direct,  and  unequivo- 
cal commands  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  first,  I  refer  to  those 
admirable  precepts  of  christian  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  on  the 
mount.  Matt.  ch.  v.  ver.  38,  and  39  :  **  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
''  been  said,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  but  I  say 
''  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
*'  on  thy  right  cheek,  tuin  to  him  the  other  also."  Here  then 
Christ  inculcates  on  all  christians  the  principles  of  non-resist- 
ance, and  forbids  every  kind  of  retaliation.  And  I  beg  leave  to 
produce  this  text  as  a  full  answer  to  all  those  persons  who  state 
the  example  of  the  Je\yish  polity,  or  of  Jewish  characters  as  an 
argument  to  justify  Christians  in  making  war,  in  seeking  for  re- 
taliation, and  in  taking  revenge.  If  they  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  looking  at  the  text,  they  will  observe  that  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion  is  changed,  and  that  by  the  Christian  Legislator  himself — and' 
HE  has  confirmed  the  doctrine  by  his  own  example.  After  so  point- 
ed and  absolute  a  removing  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  make  way 
for  the  new,  namely,  for  the  christian  dispensation,  (a  dispensa- 
tion of  life  and  peace,)  how  any  man  can  urge  the  justification  of 
war,  and  at  the  same  time,  profess  to  act  on  christian  principles, 
is,  1  confess,  to  me  a  mystery,  very  far  beyond  my  penetration 
to  understand 

In  the  same  chapter  our  Saviour  goes  on  to  teach  his  disciples, 
not  only  the  negative  virtue  of  forbearance,  but  the  positive  duty 
of  love,  of  loving  their  enemies,  and  of  returning  every  possible 
good  in  their  power  for  every  possible  injury  they  could  receiNC; 
and  he  uiges  this  doctrine  on  this  principle,  **  that  ye  may  be  the 
"  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  j  for  he  maketh 
'^  his  sun  to  rise  qjj  the  evil  {^nd   on  the  good,  and  sendeth   rain 


*'  on  the  just,  and  on  the  unjust  3"  and  then  he  makes  the  excel- 
lency of  his  doctrines  to  consist  in  their  superior  effects,  and 
their  tendency  to  make  his  disciples  more  than  other  men.  See 
ver.  46,  47,  48. 

I  know  these  doctrines   are  admitted  by  many,  when  applied 
only  to  individuals,  or  to  christians  in  their  individual  capacity, 
but  are  denied  when  applied  to  professing  christian  states  or  po- 
litical bodies  3  but  by  what  authority  is  the  sense  restrained  or 
applied  in  this  particular  way  ?  1  conceive,  not  by  the  authority 
of  Christ,  and  I  know  of  no  other  authority  competent  to  establish 
such  a  restriction.     Nay,  it  is  said  expressly,  that  no  scripture  is 
of  private  (mere  private)  interpretation  :  and  it  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred, that  if  individuals  are  bound  to  act  up  to  certain  principles, 
if  they  profess  themselves  christian,  societies,  under  the  same  pro- 
fession, are  subject  to  the  same  rules  j  and  if  they  transgress,  will 
have  to  answer  the  trespass   as  transgressors  of  the  command 
of  Christ.     The  too  common  and  well  known  distinction  between 
political  and  moral  right  3  or,  in  other  words,  between  political 
expedience  and  christian  duty,  is  a  distinction   dangerous  in  the 
extreme  j  it  is  not  founded  in  truth,  and  is  of  a  most  pernicious 
tendency  to  morality  in   general.     Political  bargains  are  often 
made  for  convenience,  and  for  convenience  are  often  broken,  on 
this  principle  j  but  our  judgment  must  surely  be  grossly  imposed 
upon  before  we  can  admit  such  sentiments. 

Again,  another  j)recept  of  the  christian  religion  is,  '^  If  thine 
''  enemy  hunger,  feed  him — if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  j  for  in 
'*  so  doing  thou  slialt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  Rom.  xii.  20. 
If  it  be  objected,*  that  the  concluding  part  of  this  expression 
conveys  the  highest  and  most  effectual  idea  of  retaliation,  they  who 
suppose  so,  certainly  mistake  the  sense,  which  will  be  quite  plain, 
if  we  consult  the  subsequent  verse.  ^'  Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
''  but  overcome  evil  with  good."     Now  I  would  ask,  admitting 

*  IVIacknight  observes,  "  The  Metaphor  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  melting 
of  metals  by  covering  them  with  burning  coals ;  thus  understood,  the  meaning  will 
be,  in  so  doing,  thou  sbalt  mollify  thine  enemy  and  bring  him  to  a  good  temper.  This 
no  doubt  is  the  best  method  of  treating  enemies ;  for  it  belongs  to  God  to  punish 
the  injurious,  but  to  the  injured  to  overcome  them  by  returning  good  for  evil." — See 
also  Dr.  Guyse  and  Pool's  continuators  on  the  place. 
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this  practice  of  doing  good  in  return  for  evil.  How  ean  the  prin-* 
ciple  of  WAR  between  christian  states  be  supported  for  a  momfent  ? 
It  is  only  in  the  absence  of  every  christian  doctrine,  and  every 
humane  feeling,  that  such  a  supposition  can  be  admiUed. 

Once  more  we  are  commanded,  as  christians,  to  render^  '*  not 
'^  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise  blessing," 
(1  Pet,  iii.  9.)  and  this  conduct  is  urged  from  a  consideration 
of  what  we  ourselves  aie  called  to  partake,  namely,  '*  a  blessing ;" 
and  if  we  profess  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves^  even  on  that 
principle,  we  should  seek  the  welfare  of  all  the  human  race,  who 
are  our  brethren  by  nature,  and  claim  all  that  love.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  make  any  comment  further,  or  to  quote  a  multitude 
of  other  passages  :  let  these  scriptures  be  read,  give  them  all  their 
scope,  and  the  voice  of  impartiality  and  sound  sense,  as  well  as 
the  voice  of  religion,  of  piety,  of  humanity,  will  unite  to  declare 
how  forced  a  sense  must  be  supplied,  to  make  them  breathe  any 
thing  else  than  love  and  peace,  goodwill  and  harmony  to  the  sons 
of  men  :  indeed  if  they  breathe  not  these,  they  breathe  nothing* 
I  shall  forbear  further  proof  on  behalf  of  my  proposition  :  for 
whoever  remains  undecided  with  the  evidence  already  produc^dj 
will  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead* 

Hence  I  infer  then,  that  christians  are  not  at  liberty  to  fight  j 
and  if  the  States,  under  which  they  live,  require  of  them  this 
service,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  suifer  for  refusing  to  bear 
arms,  rather  than  to  sin  against  the  command  of  Christy  though 
men  of  courage  (and  none  possess  courage  in  the  degree  which 
good  men  do) ,  yet  their  courage  cannot,  on  the  christian  principle, 
be  evinced  as  Soldiers,  but  rather  as  Martyrs  j  and  although,  from 
what  has  been  said  before,  it  is  easy  to  see  my  sentiments  involve 
those  of  non-resistance  to  Civil  Authorities,  yet  I  am  for  obedi- 
ence to  them,  no  further  than  a  man  can  justify  his  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God  in  obeying  them  ^  further  than  that  no  power  on 
earth  can  be  just  in  exacting  obedience  ;  further  than  that  no  tiue  : 
follower  of  the  Saviour  can  be  just  in  yielding  it.  If  governments 
dispose  even  of  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  their  subjects^  and 
barter  them  away,  a  christian  ought  not  3  he  is  not  justified  in  con- 
tending for  them  by  force — such  conduct  is  forbidden  by  Christ. 
In  such  cases,  submission  is  enjoined  to  civil  Laws,  imposts,  taxes. 
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and  customs  ;  but  when  gOAcrnments  interfere  with  the  religious 
rights  of  subjects,  and  dare  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men,  then 
christians  are  called  upon  to  endure  any  sufferings,  rather  than  by 
submission  to  the  laws  of  men  to  violate  their  higher  and  supreme 
obligations  to  the  eternal  God.  But  in  this  resistance  it  is  to  be 
observed,  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal  j  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  not  to  be  promoted  by  his  disciples  spreading  cai  nage, 
bloodshed,  and  confusion,  far  and  wide  ;  but  by  an  invincible  adhe- 
rence to  his  doctrines  and  example,  and  by  a  resistance  even  unto 
blood  J  so  striving  against  sin,  that  their  enemies  may  be  per- 
suaded, by  their  constancy,  of  the  power  and  excellence  of  those 
principles  which  would  rather  subject  the  professors  of  them  to  the 
greatest  sufferings,  than  allow  them  to  commit  the  least  evil. 

But  if  war,  either  foreign  or  civil,  were  a  justifiable  measure, 
we  shall  no  doubt  find  a  justification  of  it  from  some  examples, 
left  on  record  in  the  Bible,  for  our  direction  in  this  important 
case,  and  therefore  the  Jewish  polity,  which,  in  its  commence- 
ment and  progress,  was  supported  by  wars  of  God's  own 
command,  is  argued  to  confirm  it. 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  I  refer  to  what  has  been  already  stated 
as  to  Christ's  having  abolished  the  Jewish  dispensation.  These 
destructive  commands  of  God  applied  only  to  the  Jews  ;  theirs  was 
a  government  of  this  world  j  the  gov.^rnment  of  Christ  is  not  so  : 
that  was  a  temporal  constitution  ;  the  constitution  of  Christ's 
government  is  spiritual.  Hence,  says  he,  ''  My  kingdom  is  not 
**  of  this  world:  if  mykingdoi^  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
*'  servants  Jight,*'  John  xviii.  36.  Nor  does  the  example  of  Abraham, 
David,  and  other  good  men,  under  that  dispensation,  supply  bet- 
ter argument  5  some  things  were  permitted  to  them  which  were 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  christian  economy — for  instance, 
polygamy  and  divorces,  which  our  Saviour  tells  us  were  only  suffer- 
ed in  those  times  of  ignorance,  in  condescension  to  their  compara- 
tively small  degree  of  light,  to  the  infirmities  of  men,  or  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts.  But  perhaps  this  is  granting  too  much,  and 
a  sufficient  reason  might  be  assigned  without  so  much  apology. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  War  was  lawful  among  the  Jews,  it  cannot 
be  afterwards  said,  that  th^  Jews  had  not  a  grpv^jid  for  th^t  argu- 
ment in  faypur  of  War. 


If,  then,  we  as  christians  cannot  tint!  a  ground  for  this  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  War  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  or  in  the 
examples  of  its  greatest  champions,  let  us  go  to  Christ — here 
we  shall  surely  fail,  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges  j  nothing 
of  resistance — nothing  of  retaliation  or  revenge — of  force  opposed 
to  force — is  in  Christ  Jesus — all  was  submission,  humility,  and  love. 
But,  say  some,  he  assumed  this  character  that  he  might  fulfil  the 
law  for  our  sakes  :  he  suffered  all  this  for  us  ;  and  it  behoved  him 
to  do  so  in  the  character  of  mediator  which  he  sustained.  We  know 
that  "  he  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  be- 
*'  fore  his  shearers,  he  was  dumb  and  opened  not  his  mouth."  But 
we  are  not  to  be  so  vain  as  to  conceive  that  every  part  of  Christ's 
character  is  imitable  by  us.  True  j  but  if  he  assumed  that  cha- 
racter that  he  might  fulfil  the  law  for  us,  it  proves  that  we  had 
been  transgrossois  of  that  law.  Now  let  me  ask,  shall  we,  because 
he  did  thus,  continue  transgressors,  and  reward  his  love  by  con- 
tinued acts  of  rebellion?  If  our  religion  teach  us  this,  I  cease 
to  wonder  that  we  pursue  wai-,  or  any  other  evil  practices  :  and 
know,  O  vain  man  !  that  however  readily  we  admit  what  Jesus 
Christ  did  as  Mediator,  if  we  exclude  his  example,  we  have  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  his  salvation  j  and  if  we  imitate  not  the  latter,  we 
possess  no  proof  of  participating  in  the  former :  but  a  scripture  quo- 
tation shall  close  this  part  of  the  subject.  "  Christ  also  suffered  for 
us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps  ;  who  did 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  Who^  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again  3  when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not  3 
but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously."  (1  Pet. 
ch.  ii.  v.  ^1 ,  2^,  23.)  Here  his  mediation  and  example  are  united, 
and  what  God  has  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder.  I  cannot  with 
equal  pleasure  refer  to  the  chaj'acter  of  the  professing  christian 
monarchs,  emperors,  and  kings  of  the  earth,  nor  procure  an  ex- 
ample from  any  of  these,  wliich  would  support  and  justify  the  sys- 
tem of  war.  I  see  them  involved  so  far  in  the  temper,  the  spirit, 
the  views,  and  politics  of  this  world,  as  to  have  foregone  the  tem- 
per, mind,  and  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  although  much  is  said  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  human  laws,  yet  it  is  my  humble 
belief,  that  true  Christianity  owes  not  its  support  to  any  such  aids, 
but  is  superior  to  every  such  thing  as  the  policy,  the  institytions 
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or  laws  of  men.  They  may  derive  much  advantage  from  it,  if 
truth  be  admitted  to  their  councils  ;  but  it  will  not  derive  mucli 
advantage  from  them.  This  subject  would  be  too  copious  to  dilate 
upon;  however,  as  the  Emperor  Constantine  is  the  great  cham- 
pion of  these  human  defenders,  he  shall  pass  in  review ;  and 
1  shall  content  myself  with  noticing  the  most  striking  particulars 
which  have  led  many  to  ascribe  great  things  to  him  in  this  way. 
The  story  is  generally  exhibited  thus  :  ^'  Constantine  had  observed 
''  the  fatal  miscarriages  of  the  emperors,  his  predecessors,  who  had 
"  reposed  confidence  in  the  assistance  of  a  multitude  of  gods  3  and 
''  whose  wars,  notwithstanding  their  zeal,  had  been  generally  unpros- 
*^  perous,  and  their  ends  unfortunate  and  untimely.  On  the  other 
'^  hand,  he  had  observed  that  his  father,  who  acknowledged  one 
*'  only  supreme  God  and  Governor  of  the  World,  had  been  gene- 
''  rally  prosperous.  This  determined  him  to  chuse  this  God,  to 
'^  whom  he  prayed  to  have  him  made  known  to  himself,  and  that 
''  he  would  aid  him  in  his  then  intended  warlike  expedition.  He 
^'  accordingly  received  a  remarkable  answer  to  his  prayer,  and 
'^  saw  a  vision  in  the  heavens — a  pillar  of  light  in  the  fashion  of 
^'  a  cross,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  In  this  overcome.  This  was 
''  at  first  matter  of  surprize  and  doubt  j  but,  in  the  night  foUow- 
^'  ing,  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  with  the  cross  in 
^'  his  hand,  which  he  had  shewed  him  tlie  day  before,  commanding 
'^  him  to  make  a  royal  standard  like  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  carried 
"  before  him  in  his  wars,  as  a  token  or  ensign  b«th  of  victory 
'^  and  safety."  This  was  commission  enough  to  an  ambitious  man, 
already  near  the  zenith  of  povi^er,  and  aiming  at  the  pinnacle  of 
grandeur,  honour,  and  success.  This,  like  other  accidental  events, 
or  fictitious  stories,  wrought  on  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  and 
they  wanted  but  to  be  led  on  to  obtain  Victory  3  fired  with  the  fury 
of  men  in  a  crusade,  they  were  irresistible.  The  emperor  at  the 
same  time  professing  Christianity,  it  became  the  prevailing  religion 
of  the  times  3  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  less  from  conviction  thun  from 
the  fashion  or  custom  j  and,  where  it  was  not  professed,  force 
often  supplied  the  place  of  conviction  or  better  argument  3  and  in 
the  same  way,  nations  have  frequently  since  been  baptized  with 
the  dagger  at  their  throats,  to  increase  its  reputed  converts. 
Two  or  three  short  remarks  on  this  extraordinary  anecdote  will 
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be  needful.  And  first,  is  it  compatible  with  the  general  tenor  of 
scripture  to  admit,  or  even  to  suppose,  that  after  Christ  had  finished 
his  work  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  men  j  and  after  having  told 
his  followers,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  that  in 
three  hundred  years  after,  he  should  appear,  and  even  descend 
from  heaven,  to  encourage  the  sanguinary  operations  of  the 
sword  3  and  having  suffered  his  gospel  to  rise  and  prosper  by 
persecutions,  by  trials,  by  afflictions  ^  and  having  in  the  foregoing 
centuries,  taught  his  disciples  the  doctrine  of  humility,  submis- 
sion, obedience,  and  self-denial,  should  now  turn  the  tables  on 
his  enemies,  and  authorize  men,  who  are  Christian  in  little  else 
than  the 'name,  to  go  forth  and  slaughter  their  opposers  ?  This 
appears  so  gross  a  contradiction  of  the  principles  of  scripture, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  my  understanding,  poor  as  it  is, 
revolts  at  it,  and  cannot  admit  it  in  any  degree. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  review  the  state  of  Christianity  itself  at 
that  period,  many  errors  had  crept  into  the  church  ;  lax  in  its  dis- 
cipline, divided  in  its  doctrines  and  opinions,  error  had  made 
great  progress  ;  and  even  in  some  of  the  men  who  stood  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  Christ  in  that  day,  we  meet  with  many 
ridiculous,  inconsistent,  and  immoral  facts  ;  indeed  the  purity  of 
the  gospel  was  far  corrupted,  and  this  was  that  baleful  hour  when 
religion  was  first  made  the  engine  of  state  policy,  and  then  first 
the  church,  or,  at  least,  men  professing  to  be  members  of  it,  were 
hired  for  a  standing  army  j  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this 
story  of  Constantine  is  a  mere  figment,  invented  to  serve  a  par- 
ticular turn,  and  which,  from  the  fatal  credit  it  has  gained,  has 
imposed  on  millions  who  bear  the  christian  name. 

If  history  and  facts  were  to  be  adduced,  there  might  be  many 
instances  brought  forward  where  christians,  impelled  by  a  true 
spirit,  have  in  the  total  renunciation  of  war^  been  defended  from 
their  enemies,  and  preserved  an  honour  to  their  profession.  The 
Quakers,  at  this  day,  are  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark  3  and  tlie  Moravians  maintain  the  same  principles. 

The  submission  of  acknowledged  good  men  to  the  practice  of 
war,  will,  on  investigation,  be  found  equally  nugatoi'y  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  error.  I  admit  good  men  have  defended  the  principle, 
but  they  did  it  as   patriots,  not  as  christians — as  lovers  of  their 
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country,  b»ut  not  as  the  follo^Yers  of  Christ.  Others  have  gone 
into  the  practice,  and  yet  seemed  to  carry  the  habits  of  piety  about 
them  J  but  it  altogether  appears  to  me  as  a  defect  and  imperfection 
in  that  character,  which,  on  the  whole,  might  be  allowed  to  be 
good,  only  partially.  For  how  does  it  sink  our  ideas  of  exalted 
piety,  and  of  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Christ  residing  in  a  heart,  which 
is  conscious,  that  the  next  hour  it  may  be  summoned  to  devise  and 
scatter  death  and  destruction  all  around.  Peter  was  a  good  man,  but 
although  his  habits  were  good,  he  sometimes  failed  in  practice  He, 
in  the  spiiit  of  retaliation  and  human  affection  towards  his  Master, 
drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  an  enemy's  ear  ;  and  did  he  obtain  com- 
mendation r — No  :  ''  Put  up  thy  sword,"  said  the  meek  Saviour, 
''  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  :" 
and  how  well  this  prediction  has  been  verified,  let  matter  of  fact 
declare.  On  the  whole,  the  i)rovidence  of  God  seems  to  have  per- 
mitted this  evil,  and  borne  with  the  manners  of  men,  and  especially 
of  some  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  good  meri  in  the  main,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  he  allowed  polygamy  and  divorces  under 
the  Old  Testament  j  namely,  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  and  of  the  darkness  of  those  times.  But  that  the  usage  of 
such  practices  should  be  followed  on  tins  account,  is  as  uni  eason- 
able  as  to  suppose,  that  the  duplicity  of  Jacob,  or  the  sins  of  David, 
should  form  an  apology  for  our  imitation  of  their  crimes. 

I  have  sometimes  given  scope  to  my  mind,  and  fancied  myself 
engiiged  in  war,  in  the  defence  of  the  best  cause  for  which  the 
sword  was  ever  drawn — civil  liberty,  and  the  vindication  of  the 
oppressed  from  the  hand  of  tyranny ;  and  have,  for  the  moment, 
admitted  it  as  lawful  j  I  have  anticipated  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet in  leading  on  to  the  charge,  and  then  have  plunged  amidst 
the  roaring  of  cannon,  or  the  clangor  of  arms  in  the  heat  of  action 
— either  leading  on  or  led,  my  bosom  swelled  with  the  importance 
of  the  cause,  my  heart  beat  high,  I  looked  on  death  with  defiance, 
and  on  my  foes  with  disdain,  determining  to  conquer  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  All  fresh  from  this  bloody  scene,  I  have  brought  my 
temper,  my  bosom,  my  heart,  to  the  great  Exemplar  of  christian 
perfection,  and  shame  has  covered  me. — AVhat  trait  of  the  mind 
of  Christ  did  I  follow  when  I  defied  death  ? — did  I  do  it  as  a 
christian  ^-^Ah,  no  !  Covild  my  hopes  of  endless  glory  be  certain 
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during  the  eventful  and  bloody  scene  !  did  the  spirit  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  or  the  pattern  of  the  holy  Jesus,  inspire  me  with 
disdain  for  my  enemies,  while  piercing  their  vitals,  and  sending 
their  souls  into  the  shades  of  death  ? — No — he  commanded  me  to 
love  my  enemies,  but  I  have  been  destroying  them  altogether ;  he 
has  enjoined  submission  and  suffering,  but  1  have  sought  for  supe- 
riority, victory  and  con'^uest.     On  the  whole,  let  that  man  stand 
forth,  if  earth  can  produce  such  an  one,  who  can  say  he  goes  into 
action  and  engages  in  tlie  heat  of  war,   in  that  spirit  which  lie  is 
conscious  will  be  approved  and  owned   by  the  Judge  of  all   the 
earth,  when  all  our  subterfuges  and    self-impositions  must   be 
renounced  ?  and  if  such  an  one  should  arise,  and  declare  that  he 
could  do  so,  I  for  my  own  part  should  infer,  that  a  deceived  heart 
had  turned  him  aside.     But  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  temper  of 
mind  necessary  for  the  action  of  war,  is  inconsistent  with  Christi- 
anity, 1  have  all  I  ask ;  and   those  who  argue  for  war  have  to 
support    an   allowed    indefensible   scheme.       But   let   professing 
christians    beware   how  they  support  it,  for  it   strikes   me  very 
forcibly,  that  in  proportion  as  they  give  aid  to  that,   they  impede 
the  real  progress  of  Christ's  religion. 

I  shall  now  notice,  and  endeavour  to  answer,  some  of  the  most 
popular  objections  in  favour  of  the  fighting  system.  It  is  said, 
that  if  any  nation  were  to  adopt  the  i)acific  conduct  I  have  recom 
mended,  the  surrounding  nations  of  the  world  would  beset  and 
swallow  it  up.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  expect  this  con- 
duct only  to  proceed  from  the  effects  of  Christianity,*  and  this,  if 
real  and  effectual,  supposes  a  degree,  a  large  degree,  of  confidence 
and  dependence  upon  Godj  and  we^'e  I  to  bring  sciipture,  or 
matter  of  fact,  to  prove  that  such  a  people  were  never  forsaken 
or  confounded,  it  would  be  like  holding  a  taper  to  the  sun.  Who 
ever  trusted  in  God,  and  were  confounded  ?  who  ever  depended 
on  his  aid,  and  were  not  delivered  ?  who,  in  the  exercise  of  obe- 
dience to  his  precepts,  were  ever  forsaken?  The  annals  of  time 
cannot  produce  an  instance — the  annals  of  time  can  produce  thou- 
sands against  it.  Let  facts  speak  j  the  man,  the  family,  the  so- 
ciety, the  nation,  who  live  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  have 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  we  are  a  professing  christian  nation. 


God's  peculiar  protection :  his  arm  is  an  invincible  shield,  and 
when  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies 
to  be  at  peace  with  him  :  but  if,  in  the  wise  and  inscrutable  ways 
of  his  providence,  he  permit  some  to  suffer,  in  order  to  excite 
stronger  zeal  in  others,  and  to  spread  truth  by  their  sufferings, 
this  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  resistance  by  violence  3  nor  should 
we  impute  their  sufferings  to  the  conquest  and  superiority  of  their 
enemies  merely,  but  to  a  higher  intention,  that  thousands  may  be 
won  by  the  firmness  and  constancy,  the  patience  and  exalted  piety, 
with  which  they  meet  the  terrors  of  their  persecutors.  The  con- 
quest is  on  their  side  ;  and  they  go  by  the  very  means  of  perse- 
cution (however  evil  in  their  intention)  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  enjoyment,  from  earth  to  heaven  :  and  in  this  Christianity 
at  first  triumphed  -,  not  by  the  law  of  retaliation  or  force,  but  by 
a  constant,  faithful  adherence  to  the  law  of  Christ.  And,  oh  !  had 
reformers  and  their  followers  stopped  there,  and  rather  than  have 
aimed  to  support  the  cause  of  piety  by  temporal  power  and  the 
secular  arm,  the  spirit  of  Christ  had  still  been  seen  triumphant. 
But  the  idea  of  maintaining  true  religion,  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion, by  pomp  and  splendour,  by  power  and  the  sword,  is  like 
death  in  the  pot,  and  is  destructive  of  the  true  notion  and  spirit  of 
Christianity  :  and  such  false  apprehensions  of  external  glory  and 
worldly  splendour  lay  the  ground  of  this  error,  which  the  scrip- 
tures, the  example  of  Christ  himself,  and  the  experience  of  good 
men,  uniformly  combat.  Says  a  good  writer,  *'  The  idea  of  a 
''  temporal  Messiah  is  mean  and  carnal :  this  mean  idea  hath  pos- 
''  sessed  the  minds  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  in  all  ages. 
''  The  apostles  indeed  soon  struggled  through  such  low  secular 
''  notions  5  but  a  very  large  succession  of  their  pretended  followers 
''  have  expired  incurable  under  this  disease."* 

That  the  existence  of  the  christian  church  and  its  success  are 
not  owing  to  the  sword,  or  dependent  on  it,  has  already  been  in- 
stanced in  the  history  of  the  Quakers,  and  of  the  Moravians,  even 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  whose  example  in  this  respect,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  is  so  little  followed. 

Another  argument  which  I  have  heard  used,  and  am  grieved 
that  I  do  not  wrong  human  nature  in  reporting  it,  is,  that  if  it 

*  Claude's  Essay,  Vol.  II.  page  237,  note  2. 
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were  not  for  the  intervention  of  wars  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
would  be  too  numerous  j  and  that  wars  therefore  are  necessary  to 
prevent  a  pressure  which  the  earth  could  not  sustain.  Providence, 
say  some,  ordains  or  permits  the  continuance  of  war  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  life,  and  take  the  superfluous  out  of  the  way.  But  huma- 
nity shudders  at  an  argument  like  this  ! — It  might  suit  a  Pharaoh, 
a  Nero,  or  an  Attila,  but  only  with  wretches  of  that  sanguinary 
cast  can  the  argument  have  any  weight.  For  an  answer  to  this 
I  would  only  refer  its  advocates  to  their  own  bosom ;  to  the  ter- 
rors, the  consciousness,  the  horror,  which  must  shortly  awaken 
the  keen  sensations  of  the  guilt  of  bloodshed,  and  condemn  them 
at  that  bar  where  hypocrisy  sliall  lose  its  mask,  and  the  cruel 
meet  a  full  reward.  The  argument  can  have  no  weight  with 
a  heart  susceptible  of  human  sensibility  3  much  less  with  those 
persons  who  study  and  imitate  the  compassion  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Another  objection  is  founded  on  the  argument  of  natui'al,  or 
civil  right,  and  infers  the  justice  of  resistance,  in  defence  of  those 
rights  and  liberties,  which  are  by  many  esteemed  dearer  than  life 
itself,  and  withojit  which  many  have  refused  to  live  3  and  to 
maintain  which  thousands  have  died.* 

This  objection  has  a  degree  of  weight,  and  may  be  tenable  on  the 
score  of  natural  religion.  It  was  under  this  case  that  the  Jews  often 
fought,  and  had  the  divine  command  3  and  under  this  case  also 
many  of  the  Gentile  nations  have  resisted  the  invasions  of  tyrants 
and  oppressors  3  and  under  a  system  of  human  policy  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  resist  the  oppressions  of  tyranny — such  conduct  may  be 
denominated  patriotism,  and  a  natural  affection  of  the  human 
mind  3  but  Christianity  calls  on  us  to  renounce  it  for  submission, 
for  suffering,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
endurance.  If  it  were  lawful  for  christians  to  war,  even  on  this 
ground  some  abatement  must  necessarily  be  made,  from  the  posi- 
tive -commands  of  Christ  ^Ho  love  our  enemies,"  ^^to  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  us,"  ''to  return  good  for  evil,"  and  such  like: 
commands  of  equal  import  with  those  which  command  us  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  or  ''to  love  God  supremely:"  com- 

*  England  can  witness  this  in  her  Hanipdens,  Russells,  Sidneys,  &c. 
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mands  of  equal  authority  with  those  which  instituted  all  the  or- 
dinances of  the  gospel  j  and  which  are  deserving  of  no  less  regard. 
To  what  a  wonderful  degree  of  prejudice  then  must  the  minds  of 
professing  christians  have  risen  to  doubt  the  authority,  or  rob  it 
of  its   effect  ?     You  see  1  take  the  liberty  of  tliffering  from   the 
general   sentiments  of  allowed  good   men  on  this  subject  j  but 
remember  I  am  accountable  to    none  but  God.     No  human  tri- 
bunal dare,  with  justice,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience  : 
and  I  have  a  hope,    that  if  we  could    but  have  an  interchange  of 
sentiments,  I  should  find  thousands  and  millions  who  thmk  with 
me  J   and   although  I  infer  nothing  from   multitude,  yet  I  think 
the  hope   is  not  vain.     The   dreadful  avidity  with  which  war  has 
been  pursued    of  late  by  the  French  nation,  by  the  continental 
allies,  and  the  deep,  affecting,  and  determined  part  which  our  own 
country  has  taken  in  it,  will,  I  trust,  do  much  to  make  professing 
christians  consider  their  ways,  and   think  seriously  of  discussing 
the  propriety  of  the  subject,   and  the  nature  of  those  arguments 
by  "n'hich  it  is  supported  ;  and  which  would  not  fail,  \i\  some  de- 
gree, to  unveil  the  minds  of  men,  which  have  been  so  long  and  so 
unhappily  obscured.     This  must  be  the  case  before  obedience  to 
Christ  is  much  extended  or  becomes  universal  ;   a  blessing  which 
we  have  reason  to  expect,  and  ground  to  jnay  for,  from  many  of 
the  promises  of  scripture  which  remain  yet  to  be  fulfilled.     It  is 
to  be  wished  that  this  might  be  made  the  subject  for  some  academic 
or  scholastic  prize.     If  treated  in  a  proper  manner,   it  would  not 
fail  to  make  the  question  more  [)opular,  and  the  subject  better  un- 
derstood.    The  miseries  of  war,  its  ex})cnses,  national  losses  and 
immoral  effects,  furnish  matter  too  copious  for  me  to  urge  within 
my  present  compass  and  design  j  and  they  are  worthy  of  much 
abler  and  more  minute  discussion  than  mine.     With  a  hope,  and 
some  degree  of  expectation,  that  such  a  discussion  may  hereafter 
])revail,  I  daily  use  that  petition  of  my  Master — ''  Thy  kingdom  come.'' 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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AN    ESSAY 


ON 


THE   DOCTRINES,  &c, 


Accustomed  as  Christians  have  been  for  many  centuries,  to 
consider  the  profession  of  arms  as  singularly  honourable,  and 
martial  achievements,  however  bloody,  as  the  most  glorious  of 
human  exploits,  it  must  be  difficult  for  them  to  see  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  Scripture,  through  a  clear,  pure,  and  uncorrupted 
medium  5  viz.  /^^  1  say  unto  you,  resist  not  evil  j  love  your  ene- 
mies 3  do  good  to  them  that  hate,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fuUy  use  and  persecute  you."  The  prejudices  of  some,  the  in- 
terests of  others,  and  custom  with  all,  have  induced  a  general 
belief,  that  these  and  similar  passages  have  no  relation  to  wars. 
But  it  may  be  important  to  all,  but  more  particularly  to 
those,  who  desire  to  be  accounted  real  followers  of  Christ,  to 
know  in  what  manner  their  first  Fathers,  the  early  Christians, 
understood  them  ;  to  know  how  those  persons  understood  them, 
who  were  converted  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  who  had  op- 
portunities of  interpretation  from  the  very  lips  of  their  immediate 
successors  :  who  believed  with  all  their  hearts,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  of  divine  origin  ;  that  the  precepts  it  contained 
were  not  to  be  dispensed  with  to  suit  particular  cases  without 
the  imputation  of  evil ;  and  who  chose  rather  to  die  by  the  hand 
of  the  public  executioner,  than  to  do  that  which  appeared  to  them 
to  be  wrong.  Now  we  intend  to  furnish  the  reader  with  such 
knowledge,  and  to  prove  to  him,  that  long  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  Religion  into  the  world,  that  is  while  the  lamp  of 
Christianity  burnt  pure  and  bright,  not  only  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  held  it  unlawful  for  Christians  to  bear  arms,  but  those^  who 


came  within  the  pale  of  it^  ahstained  from  the  use  of  them,  and  this 
to  the  certain  loss  of  their  lives  ;  and  that  It  was  not  till  Chris- 
tianity  became  corrupted,  that  its  followers  became  soldiers.  But  if 
this  shovdd  be  shown  to  be  the  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many, 
who  now  profess  to  be  Christians,  will  seriously  re-examine  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  on  the  consideration  of  which  the  first  Fa- 
thers, contrary  to  their  notions  and  their  established  habits,  gave 
up  the  profession  of  arms  3  and  that  they  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves,  the  reason  why,  on 
a  subject  of  such  vast  importance,  there  should  be  such  an  es- 
sential difference  between  the  primitive  and  the  modern  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  first  Christian  Writers  after 
the  Apostles,  or  of  those,  who  are  usually  called  the.  Fatheis  of 
the  Church,  relative  to  war,  I  believe  we  shall  find  them  alike  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  if  not  for  a  longer  period.  Justin, 
the  martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  in  the  second  century, 
considers  war  as  unlawful.  He  makes,  also,  the  devil  the  autJior  of 
all  war. 

Tatian,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Justin,  in  his  oration  to  the 
Greeks,  speaks  in  the  same  terms  on  the  same  subject. 

From  the  different  expressions  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  a 
contemporary  of  the  latter,  we  collect  his  opinion  to  be  decisive 
also  against  the  lawfulness  of  war. 

Tertullian,  who  may  be  mentioned  next  in  order  of  time, 
strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  bearing  arms.  I  shall  give  one 
or  two  extracts  from  him  on  this  subject.  In  Ids  Dissertation 
"  on  the  Worshi])  of  Idols,"  he  says,  "  Tliough  the  soldiers  came 
to  John,  and  received  a  certain  form  to  be  observed,  and  though 
the  centurion  believed,  yet  Jesus  Christ,  by  disarming  Peter,  dis- 
armed every  soldier  afterward  -,  for  custom  never  sanctions  an 
unlawful  act."  And  in  his '^  Soldier's  Garland,"  he  says,  '*^  Can 
a  soldier's  life  be  lawful,  when  Christ  has  pronounced,  that  he 
who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ?  Can  one^ 
who  professes  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  be  a  soldier, 
when  it  is  his  duty  not  so  much  as  to  go  to  law  ?  And  shall  he, 
wh&  is  not  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs,  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
others  into  chains,  imprisonment,  torment,  death?'' 

Cyprian,  in  his  Epistle  to  Donatus,   speaks  thus—''  Suppose 


thyself/'  says  he,  '^  with  me  on  the  top  of  some  very  exalted 
eminence,  and  from  thence  looking  down  upon  the  appearances  of 
things  below.  Let  our  prospect  take  in  the  whole  horizon,  and 
let  us  view,  with  the  indifference  of  persons  not  concerned  in  them, 
the  various  motions  and  agitations  of  human  life.  Thou  wilt  then, 
I  dare  say,  have  a  real  compassion  for  the  circumstances  of  man- 
kind, and  for  the  posture  in  which  this  view  will  represent  them. 
And  when  thou  reflectest  upon  thy  condition,  thy  thoughts  will  rise 
in  transports  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  God  for  having  made  thy 
escape  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  The  things  thou  wilt  prin- 
cipally observe  will  be  the  highways  beset  with  robljers,  the  seas 
with  pirates,  encampments,  marches,  and  all  the  terrible  forms  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  ^\^hen  a  single  murder  is  committed  it  shall  he 
deemed,  perhaps,  a  crime;  but  that  crime  shall  commence  a  virtue, 
when  committed  under  the  shelter  of  public  authority,  so  that  punish' 
ment  is  not  rated  by  the  measure  of  guilt,  but  the  more  enormous  the 
size  of  the  wickedness  is,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  im- 
punity.'" These  are  the  sentiments  of  Cyprian,  and  that  they 
were  the  result  of  his  views  of  Christianity,  as  taken  from  the 
divine  writings,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  he  had  stood  upon  the 
same  eminence,  and  beheld  the  same  sights,  previously  to  his 
conversion,  he  would,  like  others,  have  neither  thought  piracy 
dishonourable,  nor  war  ingloiious. 

Lactantius,  who  lived  some  time  after  Cyprian,  in  his  Trea- 
tise concerning  the  true  worship  of  God,  says,  ''It  can  never  he 
lawful  for  a  righteous  man  to  go  to  war^  wJiose  warfare  is  in  righteous- 
ness   itself.'' 

To  these  may  be  added  Archklaus,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom, 
Jerom,  and  Cyril,  all  of  whom  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  un- 
lawful for  Christians  to  go  to  war. 

With  respect  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  which  is 
the  next  })oint  to  be  considered,  it  niay  be  observed,  that  there  is 
no  well  authenticated  instance  upon  record  of  Christians  entering 
into  the  army  for  nearly  the  two  first  centuries  ;  but  it  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  declined  the  military  profession,  as  one 
in  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  engage. 

The  first  species  oF  evidence  to  this  point  may  be  fcmnd  in  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  reach  from  about  the  year  170,  to  about  the 
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year  195.  Cassius  had  rebelled  against  the  Ernperor  VeruSj  and  was 
slain  a  short  time  afterwards.  Clodius  Albinus  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  and  Pescennius  Niger  in  another,  had  rebelled  against  the 
Emperor  Severus,  and  both  were  slain.  Now  suspicion  fell,  as  it 
always  did  in  these  times,  if  any  thing  went  wrong,  upon  the 
Christians,  as  having  been  concerned  upon  these  occasions.  But 
Tertullian  tells  us,  in  his  *^  Discourse  to  Scapula,"  that  this 
suspicion  was  totally  groundless.  ^^  You  defamed  us,"  (Chris- 
tians) says  he,  ^'  by  charging  us  with  having  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son to  our  Emperors,  but  not  a  Christian  could  be  found  in  any 
of  the  rebel  armies,  whether  commanded  by  Cassius,  Albinus,  or 
Niger."  These,  then,  are  important  facts,  for  the  armies  in 
question  were  very  extensive.  Cassius  was  master  of  all  Syria 
with  its  four  Legions ;  Niger  of  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  Le- 
gions J  and  Albinus  of  those  of  Britain  3  w^hich  Legions  together 
contained  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  Standing  Legions  of 
Rome  :  and  the  circumstance,  that  no  Christian  was  to  be  found 
in  them,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  according  to  the  same 
TERTULLiAbJ,  Christianity  had  then  spread  over  almost  the  whole 
of  the  known  world. 

A  second  species  of  evidence  may  be  collected  from  expressions 
and  declarations  in  the  works  of  certain  authors  of  those  times. 
Justin  the  martyr,  and  Tatian,  make  distinctions  between  soldiers 
and  Christians  -,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  gives  the  Christians, 
who  were  contemporary  with  him,  the  appellation  of  the  ''  Peace- 
able,'' thus  distinguishing  them  from  others  of  the  worlds  and  he  says 
expressly,  that  the  "^  Peaceable''  never  used  sword  nor  bow,  meaning 
by  these  the  instruments  of  war. 

A  third  species  of  evidence,  may  be  found  in  the  belief,  which 
the  writers  of  these  times  had,  that  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
which  predicted  that  men  should  turn  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  was  then  in  the  act 
of  completion. 

lREN;ffius,  who  flourished  about  the  year  180,  affums  that  this 
famous  Prophecy  had  been  completed  in  his  time,  ''for  the  Chris- 
tians,'' says  he,  '^  have  changed,  their  swords  and  their  lances 
into  instruments  of  peace,  and  they  know  not  how  to  fight." 
Justin  the  Martyr,  who  was  contemporary  with  iKENiffius,  as- 


serts  the  same  thing,  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  time  had  engaged  in  war.  '^  That  the  Prophecy/* 
says  he,  "  is  fulfilled  you  have  good  reason  to  believe,  for  we,  who 
in  times  past  killed  one  another,  do  not  now  fight  with  our  enemies ^ 
And  here  it  is  observable,  that  the  Greek  word  ''fight "  does  not 
mean  to  strike,  or  to  beat,  or  to  give  a  blow,  but  a«tually  to  fight 
as  in  war-,  and  the  Greek  word  "  enemy''  does  not  mean  a  private 
adversary,  or  one  who  has  injured  us,  but  an  enemy  of  the  State;  and 
the  sentence,  which  follows  that  which  has  been  given,  puts  the 
matter  out  of  all  doubt.  TertullIan,  who  lived  after  both, 
speaks  in  these  remarkable  words — ''  Deny  that  these  (meaning 
the  turning  of  swords  into  plough-shares)  are  the  things  prophe- 
sied of,  when  you  see  what  you  see,  or  that  they  are  the  things 
fulfilled  ivhen  you  read  what  you  read ,-  but  if  you  deny  neither  of 
these  positions,  then  you  must  confess  that  the  Prophecy  has  been 
accomplished,  as  far  as  the  practice  of  every  individual  ii  concerned^ 
to  vjhoni  it  is  applicable."  We  mig'ht  go  from  Tertullian  even  as 
far  as  Theodoret,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  show  that  the  Pro- 
phecy in  question  was  considered  as  in  the  act  of  completion 
in  those  times. 

The  fourth  and  last  species  of  evidence  may  be  found  in  ike 
assertions  of  Celsus,  and  in  the  reply  of  Origen  to  that  writer. 
Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  attacked  the 
Christian  Religion.  He  made  it  one  of  his  charges  against  the 
Christians,  that  they  refused  in  his  time  to  bear  arms  for  the  Emperor  j 
even  in  the  case  of  necessity,  and  when  their  services  would  have  been 
accepted.  He  told  them  further,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
were  of  their  opinion,  it  would  soon  be  overrun  by  the  Barbarians, 
Now  Celsus  dared  not  have  brought  this  charge  against  the  Chris- 
tians, if  Jthe  fact  had  not  been  publicly  knowm.  But  let  us  see 
whether  it  was  denied  by  those,  who  were  of  opinion  that  his 
work  demanded  a  reply.  The  person,  who  wrote  against  him 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  was  Origen,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century.  But  Grigen,  in  his  answer,  admits  the  facts  as  stated 
by  Celsus,  that  the  Christians  would  not  bear  arms  in  his  time,  and 
'ustlfies  them  for  refusing  the  practice  on  the  principle  of  the  un- 
lawfulness  of  war. 

'And  as  the  early  Christians  would  not  enter  into  the  armies. 
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so  there  is  good  ground  to  suppose  that,  when  they  became 
converted  there,  they  relinquished  their  profession.  We  find, 
from  Tertullian,  in  his  ''  Soldier's  Garland,"  that  many  in  his 
time,  immediately  on  their  conversion  to  Christianitij  quitted  the 
military  service.  We  are  told,  also,  by  Archelaus,  who  flourished 
under  Probus  in  the  year  278,  that  many  Roman  soldiers,  who 
had  embraced  Christianity  after  having  witnessed  the  piety  and 
generosity  of  Marcellus,  immediately  forsook  the  profession  of  arms. 
We  are  told,  also,  byEusEBius,  that  about  the  same  time  ''Num- 
bers laid  aside  a  military  life  and  became  private  persons  rather  than 
abjure  their  religion.'' 

Here,  then,  is  a  collection  of  evidence  and  facts,  all  tending  to 
show,  that  for  nearly  the  first  two  hundred  3  ears  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  world,  none  of  those,  who  professed 
to  be  Christians,  would  either  take  upon  themselves,  or  continue 
the  profession  of  soldiers.  But  as  an  objection  may  be  made  to 
the  foregoing  statements,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  it  in  this  place. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  military  oath,  which  all  were  obliged  to 
take  alike  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  which  was  to  be  repeated  an- 
nually, was  full  of  idolatry ;  that  the  Roman  standards  were  all 
considered  as  gods,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  them  by  the  sol- 
diery -J  and  that  images,  also,  of  the  Emperors,  which  were  either 
fixed  upon  these  standards,  or  placed  in  the  midst  of  them  in  a 
temple  in  the  camp,  were  to  be  vjorshipped  in  the  same  manner. 
Now  these  impious  customs  were  interwoven  with  the  military 
service.  No  one  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies  was  exempted  from 
them.  It  may  be  iirged,  therefore,  that  no  Christian  could  sub- 
mit to  such  services.  Indeed,  when  a  person  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Christian  in  those  times,  he  was  instantly  taken  to  the 
altar  to  sacrifice,  it  being  notorious  that,  if  he  were  a  Christian, 
he  would  not  sacrifice,  though  the  loss  of  his  life  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  his  refusal.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  an  objector  may 
say,  to  be  presumed,  that  these  idolatrous  tests  and  customs  operated 
as  the  great  cause,  why  Cliristians  refused  to  enter  into  the  army, 
or  why  they  left  it  when  converted,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  page. 

That  these  tests  operated  as  a  cause,  that  is,  as  one  cause,  must 
be  allowed.  This  is  stated  by  Tertullian  himself.  He  makes 
it  one  of  his  arguments  aga,inst  the  lawfuljies,^  of  serving  in  the 
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army.  Does  he  not  say,  ''  that  the  military  oath  and  the  bap- 
tismal vow  were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  the  one  being 
the  sign  of  Christ,  the  other  of  the  Devil  ?  "  Does  he  not  also 
call  the  milit»nry  standard  ''  The  Rival,  or  Enemy  of  Christ  ?  " 
But  all  history  confirms  the  fact.  Take  the  following  instance 
to  the  point.  Marinus,  accoiding  to  Eusebius,  was  a  man  of 
family  and  fortune,  and  an  officer  in  a  legion,  which,  in  the 
year  260,  was  stationed  at  Caesarea,  of  Palestine.  One  of  the 
centurion's  rods  happened  to  become  vacant  in  this  legion,  and 
Marinus  was  appointed  to  it.  But  just  at  this  moment  another, 
next  to  him  in  rank,  accused  him  before  the  tribunal  of  being  a 
Christian,  stating,  ^'  that  the  laws  did  not  allow  a  Christian,  uho 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Emperors,  to  hold  any  dignity  in  the 
army."  Achaeus,  the  judge,  asked  Marinus,  if  it  was  true  that 
he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  acknowledged  it.  Three  hours 
were  tlien  allowed  him  to  consider  whether  he  would  sacrifice  or 
ike.  When  the  time  expired  he  chose  the  latter.  But  the  history 
of  those  times  is  full  of  instances  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  so  de- 
sirous were  the  early  Christians  of  keeping  clear  of  Idolatry  in 
every  shape,  that  they  avoided  every  custom,  which  appeared 
in  the  least  degree  connected  with  it.  Thus,  when  a.  largess  was 
given  in  honour  of  the  Emperors,  L.  Septimius  Severus,  the  fa- 
ther, and  M.  Aurelius  Caracalla,  the  son,  a  solitary  soldier,  as 
we  learn  from  Tertullian,  was  seen  carrying  the  garland,  which 
had  been  given  him  on  that  occasion,  in  his  hand,  while  the  rest 
wore  it  upon  theii*  heads.  The  Church  at  this  time  held  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  Christian  to  wear  the  garland,  because  it  belonged  to 
the  dress  of  the  Heathen  Priests  when  they  were  sacrificing  to 
their  gods.  On  being  interrogated  by  his  commander,  why  he  re- 
fused wearing  it,  he  replied,  that  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He 
was  immediately  punished  before  the  army,  and  sent  into  prison. 
But  though  unquestionably  the  idolatrous  services,  required  of 
the  soldiers  of  those  times,  hindered  Christians  from  entering  into 
the  armies,  and  compelled  those,  who  were  converted  in  them, 
to  leave  them,  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  belief,  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  Chfistians  to  fight :,  occasioned  an  equal  abhorrence 
of  a  military  life^ 
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Thei'e  were  three  notions,  upon  which  this  belief  was  grounded. 
The  first  was,  that  it  was  their  duty,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
to  love  their  enemies.     At  this  time  the  woi  Id  was  full  of  divisions 
and  bitterness.     The  Jews  looked  upon  the  Gentiles  as  dogs  and 
outcasts,  so  as  not  even  to  tell  them  their  road  when  asked,  or 
give  them  a  draught  of  water.     The  Gentiles,  on  the  other  iiand, 
considered  the  Jews  as  the  enemies  of  all  nations,  and  as  the  haters 
of  mankind.      Nations,    too,    were  set  against  each   other   on 
account   of  former  and  existing  wars.     Justin  the  martyr,  in 
allusion  to  this  unhappy  state  of  things,   says,  *'  We,  who  once 
hated  each  other,  and  delighted  in  mutual  quarrels  and  slaughter, 
and,  according  to  custom,  refused  to  sit  at  the  same  fire  with 
those  who  were  not  of  our  own  tribe  and  party,  now  since  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world  live  familiarly  with  them,  pray  for 
our   enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them,  who  hate  us  un- 
justly, to  order  their  lives  according  to  the  excellent  precepts  of 
Christ,  that  so  they  may  have  good  hope  to  obtain  the  same  re- 
wards with  us  from  the  great  Lord  and   Judge  of  all  things." 
Such  was  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  as  founded  on  this 
tenet.     Tertullian  says,  '^  it  was    their  peculiar  character  to 
love  their  enemies,"  and  Athfnagokas,  Julian,  and  Lactan- 
Tius,  make  '^  this  their  character  to  have  been  a  proof  of  the  di- 
vinity of  their  religion."     It  was  impossible,  therefore,  while  they 
embraced  this  heavenly  tenet,  (even  had  the  idolatrous  services  of  the 
army  been  dispensed  with)  that  they  could  have  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  warriors. 

The  second  notion  was  (and  it  continued  while  Christianity  was 
pure  and  unmixed  with  the  interpretation  of  political  men)  that 
it  became  them,  in  ohedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  to  ab- 
stain from  alt  manner  of  violence,  and  to  become  distinguishable  as 
the  followers  of  peace.  The  sublime  way,  in  which  they  viewed 
the  command  in  question,  may  be  judged  of  in  a  more  appro- 
priate manner  by  the  interpretation,  which  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
has  left  us  of  it.  ''The  great  King  of  Heaven,"  says  he^ 
"  came  down  from  above  to  deliver  to  the  vi^orld  rules  for  an 
heavenly  conduct,  which  he  has  placed  in  a  certain  mode  of  con- 
tending,  quite  contrary  to  that  in  tfie  Olympic  Games,     There  he^ 
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that  fights  and  gets  the  better,  receives  the  Crown.  Here  he, 
that  is  struck  and  bears  it  meekly,  has  the  honour  and  apphiuse. 
There  he,  that  returns  blow  for  blow. — Here  he,  that  turns  the 
other  cheek,  is  celebrated  in  the  theatre  of  Angels  ;  for  the  vic- 
tory is  not  measured  by  revenge,  but  by  a  wise  and  generous  pa- 
tience. This  is  the  new  law  of  Crowns. — This  is  the  new  way 
of  contending  for  the  mastery."  We  find,  accordingly,  from 
Athenagoras  and  other  early  writers,  that  the  Christians  of 
their  time  ahatained,  when  theij  were  struck,  from  striking  again, 
and  that  they  carried  their  principles  so  far,  as  even  to  refuse  to 
go  to  law  with  those  who  injured  them.  It  was  impossible,  there* 
fore,  again,  while  they  interpreted  the  Scriptures  in  this  manner 
(though  Jiothing  idolatrous  had  been  required  of  them)  'Ho  have  used 
the  sword  or  ti^e  bow,"  or  indeed  any  other  weapon,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war. 

The  third  notion  was,  that  the  slaughter  of  men  in  war  was  neither  , 
more  nor  less  than  direct  murder.  They  had  such  an  abhorrence  of 
murder,  and  of  being  thought  to  be  implicated,  in  the  very  small- 
est degree,  in  so  atrocious  a  crime,  that  they  refused  to  be  pre- 
sent where  the  life  of  a  fellow- creature  was  taken  away,  what- 
ever was  the  occasion.  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus 
Antiochenus,  and  IMinutius  Felix,  all  agree  in  asserting,  that 
they  kept  away  from  the  Gladiatorial  shows,  and  they  give  us 
their  reasons  for  so  doing.  This  we  do,  says  Theophilus,  ''  lest 
we  should  become  partakers  of  the  murders  committed  there.'"  A  si- 
milar reason  is  also  given  by  Athenagoras  on  this  occasion  : 
*^  Who  is  there,"  says  he,  ''  that  does  not  prize  the  shows  of 
the  gladiators,  which  your  Emperors  make  for  the  people,  but 
we,  thinking  that  there  is  vei'y  little  difference,  whether  a  man  be 
the  author  or  spectator  of  murder,  keep  away  from  all  such  sights." 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  gladiators  themselves  were 
generally  prisoners  of  v/ar,  or  reputed  enemies  ;  and  that  the 
slaughter  of  these  was  by  public  authority,  and  sanctioned  as  in 
war  by  the  State.  Now,  what  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from 
these  premises?  Can  we  think  it  possible  that  those,  who  thought 
an  attendance  at  the  gladiatorial  spectacles  criminal  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  he,  who  stood  by,  vms  a  murderer,  (though  the  murder  was 
sanctioned  bij  authority)  should  not  have  iilso  thought  it  criminal  to 
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engage  in  the  military  service  upon  ihe  principle,  tJiat  it  was  un- 
lawful tojight. 

,  In  short  the  belief  of  the  unlawfulness  of  War  oji  the  three  no- 
tions just  explained  (independenthj  of  any  connexion  of  Idolatry  with 
the  Military  ServiceJ  appears  to  have  been  universal  among  Chris- 
tians of  those  times.  Eveiy  Christian  Writer  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  notices  the  sul)ject,  makes  it  unlawful  for  Christians  to 
hear  Arms.  And  as  this  belief  seems  to  have  been  universal, 
so  it  operated  as  an  impediment  to  a  military  life,  quite  as  much  as 
the  Idolatry  ^that  was  connected  with  it,  of  which  the  following 
instances,  taken  by  way  of  illustration,  though  at  somewhat 
different  periods,  may  suflice. 

The  first  I  propose  to  mention  shall  be^  where  there  was  an  ob- 
jection to  entering  into  the  Military  service  upon  this  very  principle. 

INIaximilian,  having  been  brought  before  the  tribunal,  in  order 
to  be  eni'olled  as  a  Soldier,  Dion  the  Proconsul  asked  him  his 
name.  Maximilian,  turning  to  him,  replied,  "  Why  wouldst  thou 
know  my  name  ?     /  a)n  a  Christian,  and  cannot  fights 

Then  Dion  ordered  him  to  be  enrolled,  and,  when  he  was  en- 
rolled, it  was  recited  out  of  the  Register,  that  he  was  five  feet  ten 
inches  high.  Immediately  after  this,  Dion  bade  the  officer  mark 
him.  But  Maximilian  refused  to  be  marked,  still  asserting  that 
he  was  a  Christian  ;  upon  which  Dion  instantly  replied,  *'  Bear 
Arms,  or  thou  shall  die." 

To  this  Maximilian  answered,  *'  I  cannot  fight  if  I  die.  I  am 
not  a  Soldier  of  this  world,  but  a  Soldier  of  God."  Dion  then  said, 
**  Who  has  peisuaded  thee  to  behave  thus?"  Maximilian  answer- 
ed, "  My  own  mind,  and  He  who  called  me."  Dion  then  spoke 
to  his  father,  and  bade  him  ;)ers\iade  his  son.  But  his  father  ob- 
served, that  his  son  knew  his  own  mind,  and  what  it  was  best 
for  him  to  do. 

After  this  had  passed,  Dion  addiessed  Maximilian  again  in  these 
words,  "  Take  thy  Arms,  and  receive  the  Mark  "  "  ]  can  receive," 
says  Maximilian,  "  no  such  mark.  1  have  already  the  Mark  of 
Christ:"  upon  which  Dion  said,  '^  I  will  send  thee  quickly  to 
thy  Christ."  *'  Thou  may  est  do  so,"  says  Maximilian  3  ''  but  the 
Glory  will  be  mine." 

Dion  then  bade  the  officer  mark  him.     But  Maximilian  still 
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persisted  in  refusing ;  and  spoke  thus  :  '•'  1  cannot  receive  tlie 
Mark  of  this  world,  nnd  if  thou  sliouldst  give  me  the  Mark,  I 
will  destroy  it.  It  will  avail  nothing.  I  am  a  Christian,  and  it 
is  not  lawful  for  me  to  wear  such  a  mark  about  my  neck,  when 
I  have  received  the  saving  Mark  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,  whom  thou  knowest  not,  who  died  to  give 
us  life,  and  whom  God  gave  for  our  sins.  Him  all  we  Christians 
obey. — Him  we  follow  as  the  Restorer  of  our  life,  and  the  Author 
of  our  salvation." 

Dion  instantly  replied  to  this,  "  Take  thy  Arms,  and  receive 
the  Mark,  or  thou  shalt  suffer  a  miserable  death." — "  But  1  shall 
not  perish,"  says  Maximilian  :  *^  my  name  is  already  enrolled  with 
Christ,  I  cannot  fight  y 

Dion  said,  "  Consider  then  thy  youth,  and  bear  Arms.  The 
profession  of  Arms  becomes  a  young  man."  Maximilian  replied, 
**  My  Arms  are  with  the  Lord.  I  cannot  Jight  for  amj  earthly  consi- 
deration.    I  am  now  a  Christian.'" 

Dion,  the  Proconsul,  said  "  Among  the  Life  Guards  of  our 
masters,  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian,  and  Constantius  and  Maxi- 
mus,  there  arc  Christian  Soldiers,  and  they  fight."  Maximilian 
answered,  *'  They  know  best  what  is  expedient  for  them;  but  I 
am  a  Christian,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  do  Evil.'' 

Dion  said,  '*  Take  thy  Arms;  despise  not  tlie  profession  of  a 
Soldier,  lest  thou  pcrisli  miserably." — "^  But  I  shall  not  perisli," 
says  Maximilian  ;  '^  and,  if  I  should  leave  this  world,  my  r^oul  will 
live  with  Christ  the  Lord." 

Dion  then  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  loll ;  and, 
when  tliis  was  done,  he  proceeded,  "  Because,  out  of  thy  I'c- 
bellious  spirit,  tliou  hast  refused  to  bear  arms,  thou  shalt  be 
punislied  accoiding  to  thy  desei'ts,  for  an  example  to  others  3" 
and  then  he  delivered  the  following  sentence  :  **  Maximilian  ! 
because  thou  hast,  witii  a  rebellious  spirit,  refused  to  bear 
arms,  thou  art  to  die  by  the  sword." — Maximilian  rephed,' 
**  Tluinks  be  to  God." 

He  was  twenty  years,  three  mouths,  and  seventeen  days  old  ', 
and,  when  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  spoke 
thus:  —  ''My  dear  brethren,  endeavour  with  all  your  might, 
that  it  may  be  your  portion  to  see  the  Lord,  and  that  he  may 
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give  you  such  a  Crown  j "  and  then,  with  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance^ he  said  to  his  father,  *'  Give  the  executioner  the  soldier's 
coat  thou  hast  gotten  for  me,  and,  when  I  shall  receive  thee 
in  the  company  of  the  blessed  martyrs^  we  may  rejoice  together 
with  the  Lord." 

After  this  he  suffered.  His  mother,  Pompeiana,  obtained  his 
body  from  the  judge,  and  conveyed  it  to  Carthage,  and  buried  it 
near  the  place  vvhere  the  body  of  Cyprian  the  martyr  lay.  And 
thirteen  days  after  this  his  mother  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  place.  And  Victor,  his  father,  returned  to  his  habitation, 
rejoicing  and  praising  God,  that  he  had  sent  before  such  a  gift  to 
the  Lord,  himself  expecting  to  follow  after. 

We  shall  only  observe  upon  this  instance,  that  it  is  nearly  pure 
and  unmixed,  or  that  it  is  but  little  connected  with  idolatrous  cir- 
cumstances ;  or  rather,  that  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting  was  prin- 
cipally urged  by  Maximilian  as  a  reason  against  entering  into  a 
military  life.  Let  us  now  find  a  case,  where,  when  a  person  was 
converted  in  the  army,  he  left  it,  pleading  this  principle  again,  as 
one  among  others,  for  liis  dereliction  of  it. 

Marcellus  was  a  Centurion  in  the  Legion  called  Trajana.  On 
a  festival,  given  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  Galerius,  he  threw 
down  his  military  belt  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  standards,  declared  with'  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would  no 
longer  serve  in  the  Army;  for  that  he  had  become  a  Christian.  '^  i 
hold  in  detestation,"  says  he,  addressing  himself  to  all  the  Sol- 
diers, **  the  worship  of  your  gods  3  gods,  which  are  made  of 
wood  and  stone  ;  gods  which  are  deaf  and  dumb."  So  far 
Marcellus,  it  appears,  seems  to  have  been  influenced  in  his  de- 
sertion of  a  military  life  bij  the  Idolatry  connected  with  it*  But 
let  us  hear  him  further  on  this  subject. — ^'  It  is  not  lawful,''  says 
he,  *'  for  a  Christian,  who  is  a  servant  of  Christ  the  Lord,  to  hear 
Arms  for  any  earthly  consideration.''  After  a  delay  of  more  than 
three  months  in  prison  after  this  transaction,  which  delay  was 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  him,  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Prefect.  There  he  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
his  former  expressions.  But,  as  he  persisted  in  the  same  sen- 
timents, he  suffered.  It  is  remarkable  that,  almost  immediately 
after  his  execution^  Cassian^  who  was  the  notary  to  the  same 
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Legion,  refused  to  serve  any  longer,  by  publicly  throwing  his 
pen  and  accompt-book  on  the  ground,  and  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  tliat  the  sentence  of  Marcellus  was  unjust.  When 
taken  up,  by  the  order  of  Aurelianus  Agricolanus,  he  is  de- 
scribed, by  the  record  preserved  by  Ruinart,  to  have  avowed 
the  same  sentiments  as  Marcellus  ;  and,  like  him,  to  have  suf- 
fered death. 

Let  us  now  find  a  case,  where  a  converted  Soldier  left  the 
army,  pleading  the  samepHnciplc.  Martin,  of  wham  Sulpicius  Se- 
verus  says  so  much,  had  been  bred  to  the  profession  of  Arms, 
but,  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  declined  it.  In  the  an- 
swer, which  he  gave  to  Julian  the  Apostate  for  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  we  find  hini  making  use  of  these  words,  ''  I  am  a 
Chriatian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight.'"' 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  the  noble  Martyrs 
now  mentioned  grounded  their  apology  for  declining  the  military 
service,  some,  on  account  of  the  idolatry  which  belonged  to  it, 
and  others  of  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting  j  yet  that,  which  was 
more  usually  set  up  by  them,  when  they  were  brought  before 
the  tribunals,  was  comprehended  in  the  simple  declaration,  that 
having  now  become  Christians,  they  could  he  no  longer  Soldiers. 
Let  us  quote  the  instance  of  Tarachus,  another  military  man 
and  martyr,  and  let  this  serve  for  all.  Tarachus  underwent  his 
examination  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Numerianus  Maximus  sat  as 
the  President  on  the  judgment-seat.  "  What  is  your  name?" 
says  Maxim\is.  "  1  am  called  Tarachus  (says  the  prisoner)  by 
my  father,  but  my  military  name  is  Victor."  The  President 
goes  on  :  '^  And  what  is  your  condition?"  The  prisoner  replies, 
''  I  have  led  a  military  life,  and  am  a  Roman.  I  was  born  at 
Claudiopolis,  a  city  of  Isauria,  and,  because  I  am  a  Christian,  I 
have  abandoned  my  profession  of  a  Soldier.''  Such  was  the  answer 
usually  given  to  the  tribunals  on  such  occasions,  without  any 
specification  as  to  which  of  the  two  piinciples  had  influenced  the 
conduct  of  those  who  were  brought  before  them :  and,  when- 
ever we  hear  of  such  general  apology  or  answer,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  they,  who  made  use  of  it,  were  actuated  by  both. 
The  unlawfulness  of  fighting  was  as  much  a  principle  of  religion 
in  the  early  times  of  Christianity  as  the  refusal  of  sacrifice  to  the 
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Heathen  Gods;  and  they  operated  equally  to  prevent  men  from 
entering  into  the  army,  and  to  diive  them  out  of  it  on  their 
conversion.  Indeed  these  principles  always  went  together, 
where  the  profession  of  arms  presented  itself  as  an  occupation 
for  a  Christian.  He,  who  refused  the  profession,  on  account 
of  the  idolatry  connected  with  it,  would  have  refused  it  on 
account  of  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting.  And  he,  who  refused 
it  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  fighting,  would  have  refused  it 
on  account  of  the  idolatrous  services  it  required.  Both  and  each 
of  them  were  impediments,  in  the  early  times  of  Christianitij ,  to  a 
military  life. 

Having  now  shown  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  what  was  the  practice  of  those  that 
belonged  to  it,  for  two  centuries,  on  the  subject  of  war,  we  come 
to  tlie  })roof  of  the  third  and  last  Proposition,  namely,  that  as 
the  lamp  of  Christianily  burnt  brigJU  in  those  early  times,  so  those, 
who  were  illuminated  by  it,  declined  the  military  profession ;  that, 
as  its  flame  shone  less  clear,  tliey  had  less  objection  to  it ;  and  that 
it  was  not  till  Christianity  became  corrupted,  that  its  followers  be- 
came soldiers.  Thus  in  the  two  first  centuries,  when  Christianity 
Avas  the  purest,  there  are  no  Christini  soldiers  upon  record.  In 
the  third  century,  when  it  became  less  pure,  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  such  soldiers.  And  in  the  fourth,  when  its  corruption 
was  fixed.  Christians  cnteied  generally  upon  the  profession  of 
arms,  with  as  little  hesitation  as  they  entered  upon  any  other  oc- 
cupation of  life. 

That  there  weie  no  Chii.stian  soldiers,  at  any  rate  upon  record, 
for  the  best  part  of  two  centui  ies,  has  already  been  made  ap- 
parent. 

That  Christianity  also  was  purest  in  these  times,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Let  us  look  at  the  character,  which  is  given  of  the 
first  Christians  by  Athekagokas,  Justin  the  Martyi-,  Minucius 
Fllix,  and  others  of  tlie  eaily  Christian  writers.  According 
to  these,  they  were  plain  and  neat  in  their  appai*el,  and  frugal 
in  their  furniture.  They  were  temperate  in  their  eating  and 
drinking.  They  relinquished  all  the  diversions  of  the  times,  in 
which  they  saw  any  tendency  to  evil.  They  were  chaste  in  their 
conversation,  tempering  miith  with  gravity.     They  wei'e  modest 
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and  chaste  in  their  deportment  and  manners.  They  were  punc- 
tual to  their  words  and  engagements.  They  were  such  lovers  of 
tiuth,  that,  on  being  asked  if  they  were  Christians,  they  never 
denied  it,  though  death  was  the  consequence.  They  loved  each 
other  as  bretlii'en,  and  called  one  another  by  that  name.  They 
were  kind,  and  courteous,  and  charitable  beyond  all  example. 
They  abstained  from  all  manner  of  violence.  They  prayed  for 
those  who  persecuted  them.  They  were  patterns  of  humility 
and  patience.  They  made  no  sacrifice  of  their  consciences,  but 
would  persevere  in  that  which  was  right,  never  refusing  to  die 
for  their  religion.  This  is  the  character  which  is  given  of  them 
by  the  different  writers  of  those  times. 

That  their  conduct  was  altered  in  the  third  century,  where  we 
are  now  to  view  it,  we  may  collect  from  indisputable  authority. 
It  was  stated,  some  time  ago,  that  a  Christian  soldier  was  pu- 
nished for  refusing  to  wear  a  garland,  like  tlie  rest  of  his  com- 
rades, on  a  public  occasion.  This  man^  it  appears,  had  been  con- 
verted whilst  in  the  army,  and  objected  to  the  ceremony  on  that 
account.  Now  Tertullian  tells  us,  that  this  soldier  was  blamed 
for  his  unseasonable  zeal,  as  it  was  called,  by  some  of  the  Christians 
at  that  time,  though  all  Christians  before  considered  the  wearing  of 
such  a  garland  as  unlawful  and  profane.  This  blame  or  censure  is 
the  first  expression  u]3on  record,  from  which  we  may  date  the 
beginning  of  conformity  on  the  part  of  tne  early  Christians  with 
the  opinions  of  the  world.  There  were  then,  as  Tertullian  con- 
fesses, certain  Christian  Casuists,  who,  it  appears,  had  so  far 
degenerated  from  the  pure  pj-inciples  of  their  ancestors,  as  to 
think  that  many  of  the  Heathen  customs  might  be  complied 
with,  though  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Churchy  in  fact,  that  they 
might  go  any  length,  without  the  just  imj)Utation  of  idolatry, 
provided  they  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  Pagan  Gods,  or  become  Heathen 
Priests.  Indeed  his  whole  book,  ''  on  the  Worship  of  Idols,"  is 
a  continued  satire  on  the  occasional  conformity  of  his  brethren  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  or,  in  other  words,  of  an  occa- 
sional mercenary  compliance,  on  their  part,  with  the  Pagan  worship. 
At  this  time  there  is  no  question  but  the  Christian  discipline 
began  to  relax.  To  the  ease,  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  from 
the  death  of  Antoninus  to  the  tenth  year  of  Se.verus,  is  to  be  as- 
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cribed  the  corruption  that  ensued.  This  corruption  we  find  to 
have  spread  rapidly.  Tertullian  lived  long  enough  to  know, 
that  several,  bearing  the  name  of  Christians,  but  who  were  no 
doubt  the  disciples  of  the  Casuists  just  mentioned,  had  entered 
into  the  Roman  armies.  This  fact  we  find  in  his  "Apology "5 
for  when  the  Pagans  charged  the  Christians,  as  they  had  pretty 
constantly  done,  with  being  useless  to  the  Commonwealth,  he 
answers  the  accusation  in  part  by  saying,  that  there  were  then 
Christians  in  the  military  service  of  their  country.  "  We  serve," 
says  he,  ^^  with  you  and  your  armies  j"  a  very  different  answer 
this,  to  that  which  Origen  gave  Celsus  on  a  similar  charge  re- 
specting what  had  been  the  state  of  things  in  the  second  century, 
as  appears  in  a  former  page  !  But  the  corruption  did  not  stop 
here.  The  same  Tertullian  was  enabled  to  furnish  us  with 
the  extraordinary  instance  of  manufacturers  of  Idols  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ecclesiastical  order.  Many  corruptions  are  also 
noticed  in  this  century  by  other  writers.  Cyprian  complained 
of  them,  as  they  existed  in  the  middle  j  and  Eusebius,  as  they 
existed  at  the  end  of  it  3  and  both  attributed  them  to  the  ease  and 
security  which  the  Christians  had  enjoyed.  The  latter  gives  us 
a  melancholy  account  of  their  change.  They  had  begun  to  live 
in  fine  houses  and  to  indulge  in  luxuries.  But,  above  all,  they 
had  begun  to  be  envious  and  quarrelsome^  and  to  dissemble,  and  to 
cheat,  and  to  falsify  their  word,  so  that  they  had  lost  the  character, 
which  Pliny,  an  adversary  to  their  religion,  had  been  obliged  to 
give  of  them,  and  which  they  had  retained  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  this,  as  appears  by  their  own  writers. 

That  there  were  Christian  soldiers  in  this  more  corrupt  century 
of  the  Church  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  for,  besides  what  has 
been  just  advanced,  such  frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
the  histories  which  relate  to  this  period,  that  we  cannot  refuse 
our  assent  to  one  or  other  of  the  Propositions,  either  that  there 
were  men  in  the  armies,  who  called  themselves  Christians,  or  that 
there  were  men  in  them,  who  had  that  name  given  them  by  others. 
That  there  were  Christians,  however,  that  is,  real  Christians,  is 
another  question.  They  were  probably  such  Christians  as  the 
Casuists  of  Tertullian  5  or  such  as  Dion  mentioned  to  have 
been  among  the  Life-Guards  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian^  and 
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of  Constantius  and  Maximus,  of  whom  Maximilian  observed, 
*'  these  men  may  know  what  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  do,  but 
/  am  a  Christian,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  fight."'  Indeed,  that 
real  Christians  coukl  have  been  found  in  the  army  in  this  century 
is  impossible.  For  the  military  oath,  which  was  full  of  idolatry, 
and  the  worshipping  of  the  standards,  and  the  performance  of  sacri- 
fice, still  continued  as  services  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
soldiery.  No  one  therefore  can  believe,  that  men  in  the  full  prac- 
tice of  Pagan  idolatry,  as  every  legionary  soldier  must  then  have 
been,  wei'e  real  Christians,  merely  because  it  is  recorded  in  history , 
that  men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  were  found  in  the  army 
in  those  times.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  soldiers  professed 
Christianity  at  this  period,  or  are  related  by  authors  to  have 
professed  it,  and  yet  to  have  remained  soldiers,  it  may  be  directly 
pronounced,  that  they  could  only  have  been  nominal  or  corrupted 
Christians. 

That  Christianity  was  more  degenerate  in  the  fourth  than  in 
the  third  century,  we  have  indubitable  proof.  Let  us  look  at 
the  evidence,  with  which  Lactantius  furnishes  us  in  his  book 
on  '^  the  Death  of  the  Persecuted."  He  tells  us  ''  that  the  sa- 
crifices did  not  do  well,  when  any  of  the  Christians  attended  them.'' 
What !  Christians  present  at  the  Heathen  sacrifices,  and  sitting 
at  meat  in  the  Idols'  temple,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  St. 
Paul !  But  this  is  not  all.  He  gives  us  in  the  same  book 
another  piece  of  information  about  the  Christian  conformists  of 
this  time,  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Emperor,"  says  he 
'*  while  he  was  in  the  East,  made  a  sacrifice  of  oxen,  and  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain,  by  inspection  of  the  entrails,  what  was 
about  to  happen.  At  this  time  some  Christians,  who  filled  the 
inferior  offices  of  the  (Heathen)  priesthood,  while  they  were  giving 
their  assistance  to  the  High  Priest  on  this  occasion,  marked  their 
foreheads  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  Aruspices  A^ere  frightened,  and  could  not  collect  their  usual 
marks."  Here  then  we  see  not  only  that  Christians  were  pre- 
sent at  some  of  the  heathen  sacrifices,  but  that  they  filled  offices 
belonging  to  the  lower  order  of  the  Pagan  hierarchy.  We  may 
go,  however,  still  farther,  and  we  may  assert  upon  authority 
undeniable,  that  it  was^?70  uncommon  thing,  in  this  age, /or  Chris- 
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Hans  to  accept  of  Heathen  Priesthoods ;  for  the  Council  of  Elvira, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  was  forced  to  make  several 
Canons  to  forbid  such  scandalous  usages,  which  Canons  are  now 
extant.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  these  or  other  particu- 
lars. Almost  every  body  knows  that  more  evils  sprang  up  to 
the  Church  in  this  century,  than  in  any  other,  some  of  which 
remain  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  corruption  of  Christianity 
was  fixed  as  it  were  by  law  in  the  age  now  mentioned.  Constan- 
tine,  on  his  conversion,  introduced  many  of  the  Pagan  cere- 
monies and  superstitions,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  into 
the  Christian  religion.  The  Christians,  rejoicing  to  see  an  Em- 
peror of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  under  whom  they  had 
hopes  of  restoration  to  equal  privileges  with  others,  and  of 
freedom  from  persecution,  submitted,  in  order  to  please  or 
flatter  him,  to  his  idolatrous  customs  and  opinions,  thus  sa- 
crificing their  consciences  to  their  ease  and  safety.  Many,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  always  been  heathens,  professed  them- 
selves Christians  at  once,  merely  out  of  compliment  to  their 
Emperor,  and  without  any  real  conversion  of  the  heart.  Thus 
there  was  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Heathenism  in  the 
Church,  which  had  never  been  known  before.  Constantine  too 
did  not  dispense  with  the  blasphemous  titles  of  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus.  Divinity,  and  Eternity,  as  they  had  been  given  to  his  pre- 
decessors. After  his  death  he  was  considered  also  as  a  god. 
And,  if  Philostorgius  is  to  be  believed,  the  Christians,  for  so  he 
calls  them,  prayed  to  and  worshipped  him  as  such.  ^ 

Now  in  this  century,  when  the  corruption  of  the  Church  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  fixed,  we  scarcely  find  any  mention 
of  Christian  soldiers,  or  rather  we  find  the  distinction  between 
them  and  others  gradually  passing  away.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  the  Christians  of  this  age  had  submitted  to  certain  inno- 
vations upon  their  religion,  they  were  in  a  fit  state  to  go  greater 
lengths  3  and  this  they  did  (no  doubt  out  of  compliment  to  their 
Brother-Emperor)  in  the  relaxation  of  their  religious  scruples,  as 
they  related  to  war.  It  may  be  observed  however,  that  this  re- 
laxation was  promoted  also  by  other  means.  The  existing  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  make  the  military  service  more  palatable 
to  them,  dispensed  with  the  old^military  oath^  and  allowed  them 
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to  swear  ^'  by  Godj  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by 
the  Majesty  of  the  Emperor,  which,  next  to  God,  was  to  be 
loved  and  honoured  by  mankind."  This  political  manoeuvre 
did  away,  in  some  measure,  a  part  of  the  objection  to  a  military 
life,  ivhich  arose  from  the  idolatry  connected  with  it.  The  grand 
tenet  on  war  began  also  to  be  frittered  down  by  some  of  the 
leading  clergy  themselves,  so  as  to  lose  its  former  meaning.  It 
had  been  formerly  held  unlawful  for  Christians  to  fight  at  all. 
It  was  now  insinuated  as  if  it  was  allowable  in  a  certain  case  3  that 
is,  if  they  fought  under  the  banners  of  Christian  EmperorSj  for 
bloodshed  in  war  was  more  excusable  when  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  religion.  This  new  interpretati(m  of  the  old  tenet  afforded 
a  salvo  or  excuse  to  the  consciences  of  many,  and  helped  to  take 
off  that  other  part  of  the  objection  to  a  military  life,  which  consisted 
in  tlte  unlawfulness  of  fighting.  Hence  the  unlawfulness  of  fight- 
ing began  to  be  given  up.  We  find  however,  that  here  and 
there  an  ancient  Father  still  retained  it  as  a  religious  tenet,  but 
these  dropping  off  one  after  another,  it  ceased  at  length  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Having  now  examined  the  subject  as  far  as  we  intended,  we 
purpose  to  conclude  it  with  a  few,  we  hope,  not  impertinent 
remarks. — 

The  proposition,  with  which  we  set  out,  has,  we  presume,  been 
sufficiently  proved.  It  has  been  made  to  appear,  that  while  the 
lamp  of  Christianity  burnt  pure  and  bright,  not  only  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  held  it  unlawful  for  Christians  to  bear  arms,  but  those, 
who  came  within  the  pale  of  it,  abstained  from  the  use  of  them,  and 
this  to  the  certain  loss  of  their  lives  5  and  that  it  was  not  till 
Christianity  became  corrupted,  that  its  followers  became  soldiers. 
This  is  a  most  awful  fact  for  those  who  profess  the  Christian 
religion,  but  who  sanction  war,  at  the  present  day.  The  consi- 
deration of  it  ought  to  make  them  tremble  as  to  the  ground  of 
their  opinions  on  this  subject.  It  ought  to  make  them  fly  to  the 
Divine  Writings,  and  inquire,  with  an  anxiety  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  case,  what  scope  the  latter  afford  them  for 
a  construction  of  the  precepts  therein  contained,  so  injurious  both 
to  the  morals  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

We  invite  them,  then^  most  seriously  to  such  an  inquiry  3  and. 
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firstj  we  would  recommend  them  to  consider^  vvhether  they  think 
they  have  more  opportunities  of  Ught  as  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  than  their  forefathers,  the  early  Christians, 
had.  They  will  bear  in  remembrance,  that  the  original  writings 
of  the  different  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  which  go  under  that 
name,  and  copies  taken  immediately  from  these,  were  all  in  use 
in  these  times.  They  will  bear  in  remembrance  again,  that  some 
epistles,  written  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  former,  were 
then  in  circulation,  which  are  now  lost.  Nor  will  they,  we  hope, 
forget  this  important  fact,  that  there  was  but  one  link  between 
some  of  the  Fathers,  who  protested  against  war  in  the  second 
century,  and  the  Apostles  themselves  3  so  that  what  the  former 
heard,  as  doctrines  on  particular  points,  they  heard  from  those 
who  conversed  immediately  with  the  latter.  Let  us  take  the  in- 
stance of  Iren^us.  The  latter,  when  a  young  man,  attended 
the  preaching  of  that  illustrious  Martyr,  Pglycarp  :  and  where 
did  Pol Yc ART  learn  his  religious  tenets  but  from  John,  the 
beloved  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Iren^us,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Florinus,  speaks  of  this  circumstance  himself.  *'  I  saw  thee," 
says  he,  "  Florinus,  when  1  was  yet  a  youth  with  Polycarpus, 
in  the  lower  Asia,  living  gorgeously  in  the  Emperor's  palace,  and 
busying  thyself  with  all  thy  might  to  get  into  favour  and  credit 
with  him.  For  I  remember  better  the  things  of  old  than  the 
affairs  of  late ;  for  the  things  we  learn  in  our  childhood  sink 
deeper  into  our  minds,  and  grow  together  with  us  :  So  that  I 
remember  the  very  place  where  Poly  carpus  sat  when  he 
taught }  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in  5  his  occupation  of  life  3 
the  figure  and  proportion  of  his  person  ;  the  Sermon  made  unto 
the  Multitude  j  the  Report  he  made  of  his  conversation  with  John 
and  others,  who  had  seen  the  Lord ;  how  he  remembered  their  say- 
ings, and  what  he  heard  out  of  their  mouths  touching  the  Lord,  of 
his  power  and.  doctrine,  reciting  precepts,  and  all  things  consonant 
to  liohj  Scripture,  out  of  the  mouths,  1  say,  of  those,  who  had  seen 
with  their  oum  eyes  tlie  JVord  of  Life  in  the  flesh.  These  things  at 
that  time,  through  the  mercy  of  God  ivJiich  wrought  in  me,  I  dili- 
gently  marked,  and  painted  not  on  paper,  but  printed  in  my  heart, 
which  continually,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  ponder  and  me- 
ditate upon."" 
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We  would  now  recommend  another  matter  to  their  serious  in- 
quiry. War,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  complication  of  moral  evil, 
that  is,  of  those  acts,  which  have  been  marked  as  crimes  both  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  It  includes  robbery.  It  includes  blood- 
shed not  unawares,  which  is  the  Scriptural  definition  of  murder. 
We  leave  out  of  the  catalogue  fraud,  debauchery,  hatred,  resent- 
ment, and  the  exercise  of  all  the  bad  passions  of  our  nature. 
The  point  then,  which  we  throw  out  for  their  inquiry  is.  Whether 
theft  can  be  otherwise  than  theft ;  and  the  shedding  of  blood 
premeditately  be  otherwise  than  murder,  on  any  occasion  what- 
ever ?  Whether  there  are  two  different  standards  of  morality  for 
men,  the  one  allowed  to  be  changed  for  the  other  as  it  is  either  a  time 
of  war,  or  a  time  of  'peace  ?  Whether  it  can  be  discovered  any 
where  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  a  dispensation  has  been  given 
to  any  of  the  potentates,  cabinets,  or  magistrates  of  the  earth,  to 
alter  the  nature  of  vice,  or  to  dissolve,  at  their  discretion,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  man  to  God  for  his  own  actions  ?  If  there  be  a  dis- 
pensation for  these  purposes,  then,  we  presume,  neither  were 
the  Scriptures  intended  for,  nor  are  they  binding  upon,  all ;  but 
a  door  is  opened  to  licentiousness,  and  every  species  of  evil^  by 
those,  of  whom  it  is  required  to  be  the  rulers,  under  God,  for 
good;  and  man's  accountableness  to  God  for  his  own  actions 
done  in  the  flesh  is  annihilated  at  pleasure,  and  he  need  no  longer 
attempt  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  as  this  can  be  undertaken  for 
him  by  another.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  no  dispensa- 
tion to  any  person  whatever  for  these  purposes,  then  in  what  an 
awful  situation  do  we  stand,  and  what  title  have  we  to  the  name 
of  Christians,  while  we  are  the  favourers  of  war  ! 

The  last  question,  which  we  shall  offer  for  their  solution,  is 
the  following  :  Which  of  the  two  have  laboured  most  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  j  they,  by 
whose  interpretation  of  Scripture  war  had  been  extirpated  from 
the  earth,  had  it  been  followed  by  others  ;  or  they,  who,  by  a 
different  interpretation,  have  contributed  to  continue  it  ?  or, 
(which  is  another  way  of  putting  the  question)  Which  of  the 
two  deserve  better  the  name  of  Christians  ;  they,  who  by  their 
interpretation  enlarge,  or  they  who  lessen,  the  number  of  the 
moral  obligations  of  the  Gospel  ?     Surely  it  does  not  become  us 
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either  to  abridge  the  dignity  of  the  new  covenant,  or  to  put 
bounds  to  its  benevolence.  If  it  was  the  desire  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  men  should  love  their  enemies,  it  is  our  duty  to  believe, 
that  his  wish  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  universal.  If 
it  was  an  object  with  him  to  cure  moral  evil,  it  is  our  duty  to 
suppose,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  destroy  it,  not  partially,  but  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent.  If  it  was  his  gracious  design  to  give 
happiness  to  man,  it  is  our  duty  to  determine,  that  he  intended 
to  give  it,  not  in  a  limited  proportion,  but  in  the  largest  pos- 
sible measure.  Do  we  not  in  our  public  chui'ches,  and  in  our 
private  and  family  devotions,  pour  forth  our  prayers  to  God, 
*'  that  his  kingdom,  that  is,  the  reign  of  virtue  and  happiness 
upon  earth,  may  come?"'  But  how  can  his  kingdom  ever  come, 
while  wars  are  tolerated  5  or,  in  other  words,  while  those  crimes 
winch  are  universally  the  concomitants  of  war,  are  not  even 
viewed  as  crimes,  but  rather  considered  as  meritorious,  and 
even  extolled  as  virtues  ?  These  are  matters,  which  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  those,  who  are  desirous  of 
being  accounted  Christians.  To  such  alone  we  have  addressed 
ourselves  ;  and  we  now  take  our  leave  of  them,  under  the  pleas- 
ing hope,  that  they  will  re-examine  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
then  endeavour  to  account,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves (as  we  set  out  with  recommending  in  this  essay)  why,  on 
a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  as  that  of  war,  there  should  he  such 
an  essential  difference  bet  it,' ten  the  primitive  and  the  modern  faith ; 
and,  also,  that  they  will  take  one  other  matter  into  their  most 
serious  consideration,  viz.  whether  arbitration  be  not  the  only 
Christian  way  of  settling  public  differences  j  and  whether  such 
a  way,  if  resorted  to  by  Princes,  would  not  be  as  pra,cticahle, 
as  agreeable,  as  efficient,  and  as  happy  in  its  Issue,  as  that,  which 
has  been  hitherto  adopted,  of  deciding  them  by  the  Sword. 
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If  there  is  m  the  affairs  of  mortal  men  any  one  thing  which  it  is 
proper  uniformly  to  explode;  which  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
man,  by  every  lawful  means,  to  avoid,  to  deprecate,  to  oppose  j 
that  one  thing  is,  doubtless.  War.  There  is  nothing  more  un- 
naturally wicked,  more  productive  of  miseiy,  more  extensively 
destructive,  more  obstinate  in  mischief,  more  unworthy  of  man, 
as  formed  by  nature,  much  more  of  maai  professing  Christianity. 

Yet,  wonderful  to  relate  !  in  these  times  war  is  every  where 
rashly,  and  on  the  slightest  pretext,  undertaken  3  crueiUy  aaotd 
savagely  canducted,  not  only  by  Unbelievers ,  but  by  Christians ;  not 
only  by  Laymen,  but  by  Priests  and  Bishops ;  not  only  by  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  but  even  by  men  fai'  advanced  in  life,  who 
must  have  seen  and  fell  its  dreadful  consequences  ;  mot  only  by 
the  lower  order,  fickle  in  their  nature,  but  above  all  by  princes, 
wlxose  duty  it  is  to  compose  tJie  rash  passions  of  the  uaathinking 
multitude  by  superior  wisdom,  ai^kd  the  force  of  reason.  Noji'  are 
there  ever  wanting  men,  learned  in  the  law,  and  even  divines, 
who  are  ready  to  furnish  fireibrands  for  the  nefarious  work,  and  to 
fan  the  latent  sparks  into  a  flame. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  war  is  now  considered  so  much  a  ^hiiig 
of  courscj  that  the  wonder  is,  how  any  man  can  disapprove  of  it  j 
^^  much  Simctioned  by  authority  and  custom,  that  it  is  deemed 
Uijpious  (I  had  almost  said  heretical)  to  have  borne  testimony 
ag^Liisist  a  practice,  in  its  principle  most  pj^ofligate,  and  in  i^ts 
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effects  pregnant  with  every  kind  of  calamity.  If  any  one  considers 
a  moment  the  organization  and  external  figure  of  the  body,  will 
he  not  instantly  perceive,  that  Nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  Na- 
ture, created  the  human  animal  not  for  war,  but  for  love  and 
friendship  ;  not  for  mutual  destruction,  but  for  mutual  service  and 
safety ;  not  to  commit  injuries,  but  for  acts  of  reciprocal  bene- 
Jicence, 

Man  she  brought  into  the  world  naked,  weak,  tender,  un- 
armed, his  flesh  of  the  softest  texture,  his  skin  smooth  and 
delicate,  and  susceptible  of  the  slightest  injury.  There  is 
nothing  observable  in  his  limbs  adapted  to  fighting,  or  to  vio  - 
lence.  Unable  either  to  speak,  or  walk,  or  help  himself  to  food, 
he  can  only  implore  relief  by  tears  and  wailing  ;  so  that  from 
this  circumstance  alone  might  be  collected,  that  man  is  an  animal 
born  for  that  love  and  friendship  which  is  formed  and  cemented 
by  the  mutual  interchange  of  benevolent  offices.  Moreover,  na- 
ture evidently  intended  that  man  should  consider  himself  in 
debted  for  the  boon  of  life,  not  so  much  to  herself  as  to  the 
kindness  of  his  fellow-man  j  that  he  might  perceive  himself 
designed  for  social  affections,  and  the  attachments  of  friendship 
and  love.  Then  she  gave  him  a  countenance  not  frightful  and 
forbidding,  but  mild  and  placid,  intimating  by  external  signs  the 
benignity  of  his  disposition.  She  gave  him  eyes  full  of  affectionate 
expression,  the  indexes  of  a  mind  delighting  in  social  sympathy. 
She  gave  him  arms  to  embrace  his  fellow- creatures.  She  gave 
him  lips  to  express  a  union  of  heart  and  soul.  She  gave  him  alone 
the  power  of  laughing,  a  mark  of  the  joy  of  which  he  is  suscep- 
tible. She  gave  him  tears,  the  symbol  of  clemency  and  compas- 
sion. She  gave  him  also  a  voice,  not  a  menacing  and  frightful 
yell,  but  bland,  soothing,  and  friendly.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
marks  of  her  peculiar  favour,  she  bestowed  on  him  alone  the  use 
of  speech  and  reason  j  a  gift  which  tends  more  than  any  other  to 
conciliate  and  cherish  benevolence,  and  a  desire  of  rendering 
mutual  services  3  so  that  nothing  among  human  creatures  might 
be  done  by  violence.  She  implanted  in  man  a  hatred  of  solitude, 
and  a  love  of  company.  She  sowed  in  his  heart  the  seeds  of  every 
benevolent  affection  j  and  thus  rendered  what  is  most  salutary,  at 
the  same  time  most  agreeable.   For  what  is  more  agreeable  than  a 


friend  ?  what  so  necessary?  Indeed,  if  it  were  possible  to  conduct 
life  conveniently,  without  mutual  intercourse,  yet  nothing  could  be 
pleasant  without  a  companion,  unless  man  should  have  divested 
himself  of  humanity,  and  degenerated  to  the  rank  of  a  wild  beast. 
Lastly,  to  man  is  given  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Mind,  which  stimu- 
lates him,  without  any  hope  of  reward,  and  of  his  own  free  will, 
to  do  good  to  all :  for  of  God,  this  is  the  most  natural  and  appro- 
priate attribute,  to  consult  the  good  of  all  by  disinterested  bene- 
ficence. If  it  were  not  so,  how  happens  it  that  we  feel  an  exqui- 
site delight,  when  we  find  that  any  man  has  been  preserved  from 
danger,  injury,  or  destruction,  by  our  offices  or  intervention? 

Now  view,  with  the  eyes  of  your  imagination,  savage  troops 
of  men,  horrible  in  their  very  visages  and  voices  ;  men  clad  in 
steel,  drawn  up  on  every  side  in  battle-array,  armed  with  weapons, 
frightful  in  their  crash  and  their  very  glitter  -,  mark  the  horrid 
murmur  of  the  confused  multitude,  their  threatening  eye-balls, 
the  harsh  jarring  din  of  drums  and  clarions,  the  terrific  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  a  noise  not  less  formi- 
dable than  the  real  thunder  of  heaven,  and  more  hurtful,  a  mad 
shout  like  that  of  the  shrieks  of  Bedlamites,  a  furious  onset,  a 
cruel  butchering  of  each  other  ! — See  the  slaughtered  and  the 
slaughtering  ! — heaps  of  dead  bodies,  fields  flowing  with  blood, 
rivers  reddened  with  human  gore !  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
brother  falls  by  the  hand  of  a  brother,  a  kinsman  upon  his  near- 
est kindred,  a  friend  upon  his  friend,  who,  while  both  are  actu- 
ated by  this  fit  of  insanity,  plunges  the  sword  into  the  heart  of 
one  by  whom  he  was  never  offended,  not  even  by  a  word  of  his 
mouth  I — So  deep  is  the  tragedy,  that  the  bosom  shudders  even 
at  the  feeble  description  of  it,  and  the  hand  of  humanity  drops  the 
pencil  while  it  paints  the  scene. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  pass  over  the  corn  fields  trodden  down, 
peaceful  cottages  and  rural  mansions  burnt  to  the  ground,  vil- 
lages and  towns  reduced  to  ashes,  the  cattle  driven  from  their 
pasture,  innocent  women  violated,  old  men  dragged  into  capti- 
vity, churches  defaced  and  demolished,  every  thing  laid  waste,  a 
prey  to  robbery,  plunder,  and  violence  ! 

Not  to  mention  the  consequences  which  ensue  to  the  people 
after  a  war,  even  the  most  fortunate  in  itLJ  event :  the  })oor,  ihe 
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unofFending  common  people,  robbed  of  their  little  hard-earned 
prGj>erty  :  the  great,  laden  with  taxes :  old  people  bereaved  of 
their  children,  more  cruelly  killed  by  the  murder  of  their  off- 
spring, than  by  the  sword  j  happier  if  the  enemy  had  deprived 
them  of  the  sense  of  their  misfortune,  and  life  itself,  at  the  same 
moment :  women  far  advanced  in  age,  left  destitute,  and  more 
cruelly  put  to  death,  than  if  they  had  died  at  once  by  the  point  of 
the  bayonet:  widowed  mothers,  orphan  children,  liouses  of 
mourning  ;  and  families,  that  once  knew  better  days,  reduced  to 
extreme  penury. 

Why  need  I  dwell  on  the  evils  which  morals  sustain  by  wa*% 
when  every  one  knows,  that /row  taar  proceeds  at  once  every  kind  of 
evil  which  disturbs  and  destroys  the  happiness  of  human  life  ? 

As  I  just  now  drew  the  portrait  of  man  and  the  picture  of  war, 
so  now  it  is  my  intention  to  compare  war  with  peace,  to  compare 
ai  state  most  pregnant  with  misery,  and  most  wicked  in  its  origin, 
with  a  state  profuse  of  blessings,  and  contributing  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  happiness  of  human  nature  j  it  will  then  appear  to 
be  downright  insanity  to  go  in  search  of  war  with  so  much  dis- 
turbance, so  much  labour,  so  great  profusion  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  at  such  a  hazard  after  all,  when  with  little  labour,  less 
expense,  no  bloodshed,  and  no  risk,  peace  might  be  preserved 
inviolate. 

Now,  amidst  all  the  good  this  world  affords,  what  is  more  de- 
lightful to  the  heart  of  man,  what  more  beneficial  to  society,  than 
love  and  amity  !  Nothing,  surely.  Yet  what  is  peace,  but  love 
and  amity  subsisting  betv^een  great  numbers  ?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  war,  but  hatred  and  enmity  subsisting  between 
great  numbers  ?  But  it  is  the  nature  of  all  good,  that  the  more 
it  is  extended,  the  greater  the  good  becomes,  the  more  benign  its 
influence  J  therefore  if  the  amicable  union  of  individuals  is  so 
sweet  and  so  salutary,  how  much  will  the  simi  total  of  liapijiness 
be  augmented,  if  kingdom  with  kingdom,  and  nation  with  na- 
tion, coalesce  in  this  amicable  union  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is= 
the  nature  of  all  evil,  that  its  malignity  increases,  the  more  it  is 
extended  j  and  therefore,  if  it  is  wretched,  if  it  is  wicked  for  one 
man  to  meet  another  with  a  sword  pointed  at  his  vitals,  how 


much  more  wretched  ami  moi'e  wicked,  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousanch should  meet  in  the  same  manner  ?  By  union,  little  things 
are  augmented  to  a  respectable  magnitude  j  by  disunion,  the 
greatest  fall  to  insignificance  and  dissolution.  Peace  is,  indeed, 
at  once  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  all  that  is  good  for  man  : 
War,  on  a  sudden,  and  at  one  stroke,  overwhelms,  extinguishes, 
abolishes,  whatever  is  cheerful,  whatever  is  happy  and  beautiful, 
and  pours  a  foul  torrent  of  disasters  on  the  life  of  mortals.  Peace 
shines  upott  human  affairs  like  the  vernal  sun.  The  fields  are  cul- 
tivated, the  gardens  bloom,  the  cattle  are  fed  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  nev*^  buildings  arise,  riches  flow,  pleasures  smile,  humanity 
and  charity  increa'se,  arts  and  manufactures  feel  the  genial  warmth 
of  encouragement,  and  the  gains  of  the  poor  are  more  plentiful. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  storm  of  war  begin  to  lt)wer,  than  what  a 
deluge  of  miseries  and  misfortunes  seizes,  inundates,  and  over- 
whelms all  things  within  the  sphere  of  its  action  ?  The  flocks  are 
scattered,  the  har\'est  trampled,  the  husbaaadman  butchered, 
villas  and  villages  burnt,  cities  and  states,  that  have  been  ages 
rising  to  their  flourishing  state.  Subverted  by  the  fury  of  one  tem- 
pest, the  storm  of  war.  So  much  easier  is  the  task  of  doing  harm 
than  of  doing  good  ,-  of  destroying,  than  of  building  up  ! 

Many,  alas  !  are  the  evils  by  which  miserable  mortality  is  tor- 
mented, worn  out,  and  at  liast  overwhelmed.  We  read'  of  whole 
cities  buried  in  ruins  by  earthquakes,  or  burnt  to  ashes  by  light- 
ning, whole  countries  swallowed  up  in  chasms  occasioned  by 
subterraneous  convulsions ;  not  to  mention  how  many  men  are 
lost  by  casualties,  which,  by  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence, 
cease  to  sui'prise  ;  how  many  are  drowned  in  seas  and  rivers^ 
how  many  destroyed  by  poison,  by  falling,  by  other  accidents. 

Why  should  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  so  many  calamities, 
go  voluntarily  in  quest  of  an  adscititious  evil,  as  if  the  riieasure  of 
misery  requ^ired  io  be  fidl  to  the  very  brim,  and  to  run  over  j  in 
quest  of  an  evil,  not  a  common  evil,  but  an  evil,  of  all  human  emkj 
the  worst  and  the  foulest;  so  destructive  an  evil,  that  alone,  it  ex- 
ceeds them  all  in-  mischief  3  so  abundant  rn^  misery,  that  it  com- 
prehends every  kind  of  wretchedness  within  itscMj  so  pestilential 
in  its  nature,  that  it  loads  men-  with  guilt  in  proportion  as  it  galls 
fh'ete  with  woe. 
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To  these  considerations  add,  that  the  advantages  derived  from 
peace  diffuse  themselves  far  and  wide,  and  reach  great  numbers ; 
while  in  war,  if  any  thing  turns  out  happily,  (though  what 
can  ever  deserve  the  appellation  of  happy  in  war!)  the  ad- 
vantage redounds  only  to  a  few,  and  those  unworthy  of  reaping 
it.     One  man's  safety  is  owing  to  the  destruction  of  another.  d 

One  man's  prize  derived  from  the  plunder  of  another.  The  cause 
of  rejoicings  made  by  one  side,  is  to  the  otlier  a  cause  of  mourn- 
ing. Whatever  is  unfortunate  in  war,  is  severely  so  indeed^  and 
whatever,  on  the  contrary,  is  called  good  fortune,  is  a  savage  and 
a  cruel  good  fortune,  an  ungenerous  happiness,  deriving  its  exist- 
ence from  another's  woe.  Indeed,  at  the  conclusion,  it  com- 
monly happens,  that  both  sides,  the  victorious  and  the  vanquished, 
have  cause  to  deplore.  I  know  not  whether  any  war  ever  suc- 
ceeded so  fortunately  in  all  its  events,  but  that  the  conqueror,  if 
he  had  a  heart  to  feel,  or  an  understanding  to  judge,  as  he  ought 
to  do,  repented  that  he  ever  engaged  in  it  at  all. 

Such  and  so  great  are  the  evils  which  are  submitted  to,  in 
order  to  accomplish  an  end,  itself  a  greater  evil  than  all  that  have 
preceded  in  preparation  for  it.  We  thus  afflict  ourselves  for  the 
noble  end  of  enabling  oui  selves  to  afflict  others.  If  we  were  to 
calculate  the  matter  fairly,  and  form  a  just  computation  of  the 
cost  attending  war,  and  that  of  procuring  peace,  we  should  find 
that  peace  might  be  purchased  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  cares,  la- 
bours, troubles,  dangers,  expenses,  and  blood,  which  it  costs 
to  carry  on  a  war.  You  lead  a  vast  multitude  of  men  into  danger 
of  losing  their  lives,  in  order  to  demolish  some  great  city ;  while 
the  same  labour  and  fatigue  of  these  very  men  would  build,  with- 
out any  danger,  a  more  magnificent  city,  than  the  city  doomed  to 
demolition.  But  the  object  is  to  do  all  possible  injury  to  an 
enemy.  A  most  inhuman  object,  let  me  tell  you !  and  consider, 
whether  you  can  hurt  him,  essentially,  without  hurting,  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  your  own  People.  It  surely 
is  to  act  like  a  madman  to  take  to  yourself  so  large  a  portion  of 
certain  evil,  when  it  must  ever  bq  uncertain  how  the  die  of  War 
may  fall  in  the  ultimate  issue. 

Where  are  there  so  many  and  so  sacred  obligations  to  perfect 
concord,  as  in  the  Christif^R  religion  ?     Where  so  numerous  ex- 


hortations  to  peace  r  One  law  Jesus  Christ  claimed  as  his  own 
peculiar  law,  and  it  was  the  law  of  love,  or  charity.  What  prac- 
tice among  mankind  violates  this  law  so  grossly  as  war  ?  Christ 
salutes  his  votaries  with  the  happy  omen  of  peace.  To  his  disciples 
he  gives  nothing  but  peace :  he  leaves  them  no  other  legacy  but 
peace.  In  his  holy  prayers,  the  subject  of  his  devout  entleaty  was 
principally,  that,  as  He  was  one  with  the  Father,  so  his  disciples, 
(that  is  to  say,  all  Christians,)  might  be  one  with  Him.  This  union 
is  something  more  than  peace,  more  than  friendship,  more  than 
concord ;   it  is  an  intimate  communion  with  the  Divine  nature. 

Solomon  was  a  type  of  Christ.  But  the  word  Solomon,  in 
Hebrew,  signifies  the  pacific.  Solomon,  on  this  account,  because 
he  was  pacific,  was  chosen  to  build  the  temple.  David  was  re- 
jected as  a  builder  of  the  temple,  because  he  was  a  warrior.  He 
was  rejected  for  this,  though  the  wars  he  can  ied  on  were  against 
the  wicked,  and  at  the  command  of  God  3  and  though  he, 
who  afterwards  abrogated,  in  great  measure,  the  laws  of 
Moses,  had  not  yet  taught  mankind  that  they  ought  to  love  their 
enemies. 

At  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  angels  sung  not  the  glories 
of  war,  nor  a  song  of  triumph,  but  a  hymn  of  peace  :  ''  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  ;  good  will  towards  men." 
The  mystic  poet  and  prophet  foretold  before  his  birth,  (Ps.lxxvi.2.) 

''  In  the  CITY  OF  peace  (Salem)  he  made  his  dwelling-place : 
there  brake  he  the  arrows  of  the  bow,  the  shield,  the  sword,  and 
the  battle-axe." 

^^  He  shall  refrain  the  spirit  of  Princes  ;  he  is  terrible  to  the 
Kings  of  the  earth." 

Examine  every  part  of  his  doctrine,  you  will  find  nothing  that 
does  not  breathe  peace,  speak  the  language  of  love,  and  savour  of 
charity ;  and  as  he  knew  that  peace  could  not  be  preserved  unless 
those  objects,  for  which  the  world  contends  with  the  sword's 
point,  were  considered  as  vile  and  contemptible,  he  ordered  us  to 
learn  of  him  to  be  meek  and  lowly.  He  pronounced  those  happy 
who  held  riches,  and  the  daughters  of  riches.  Pomp  and  Pride,  in 
no  esteem  -,  for  these  he  calls  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  these  he  has 
blessed.  He  prohibited  resistance  of  evil.  In  short,  as  the 
whole  of  his  doctrine  recommended  forbearance  and  love,  so  his 
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life  taught  nothing  but  miklhessy  gentleness,  and  kind  affection. 
Such  was  his  reign ;  tYms  did'  he  wage  war,  thus  he  conquered, 
and  thus  he  triumphed.  Nor  do  the  apostles  inculcate  any  other 
doctrine ;  tfhey  who  had  imbibed  th^  piu-est  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
were  filled'  witfe  sacred'  draughts  from  the  fountain  head.  What 
do  all'  tlie  ei^stles  of  St.  Paul  resound  with,  but  peace,  but  long- 
suffering,  but  Charity  ?  AVhat  does  St.  John  speak  of,  and  repeat 
continually,  but  Christian  Love  ?  What  else  St.  Peter  ?  what 
else  all  writers  in  the  world  who  are  truly  Christian  ? 

Whence  theil'  the  tumults  of  War  among  the  Ghiidren  of  Peace  ? 
Is  it  a  mere  fable,  when  Christ  calls  himself  the  vine,  and  his  dis- 
ciples the  branches  ?  Who  can  conceive  a  branch  divided  against 
a  branch  of  the  same  tree?  Ot  is  it  aii  unmeaning  assertion, 
which  St.  Paul  has  repeatedly  made,  that  the  Church  is  one  body, 
united  in  its  many  members,  and  adhering  to  one  head,  JesUs 
Christ  ?  Who  ever  beheld  the  eye  contending  with  the  hand,  or 
the  belly  fighting  ag^ainst  the  foot  ?  In  the  whole  universe,  con- 
sisting of  parts  so  discordant,  there  still  continues  a  general  hai'- 
mony.  In  the  animal  body  there  is  peace  among  all  the  members, 
and  with  whatever  excellence  one  member  is  endowed,  it  confines 
not  the  benefit  to  itself,  but  communicates  it  to  all.  If  any  evil 
happen  to  one  member,  the  whol^  body  affords  it  assistance.  Can' 
then  the  mere  animal  connexion  of  nature  iW  a  material  body, 
formed  soon  to  perish,  effect  more  in  preserving  harmony  than  the 
union  of  the  spirit  in  a  mystical  and  immortal  body  ?  Is  it  without 
meaning  that  we  pray,  according  to  the  command  of  Christ,  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ?  In  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  there  is  perfect  concord.  But  Christ  intended  that  his 
Church  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  Celestial  Community ;  a 
Heav^en  upon  Earth  3  men  wh'o  belong  to  it  living,  as  much  as 
possible,  according  to  the  modtel  of  the  Heavenly  kingdom,  hast- 
ening thither,  and  feeling  and  acknowledging  their  whole  depend- 
ahce  upon  it  for  present  and  filture  felicity. 

It  may  now  be  worth  while  to  observe  in  wMt  manner  Ghris- 
tiaris  defend  the  madness  of  War. 

If,  say  they,  war  had  been  absolutely  unlawful,  God  ^vould  not 
have  excited  the  Jews  to  wage  war  against  their  enelnies.     I  heal- 
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the  argument,  and  observe  upon  it>  that  the  objector  should  in 
justice  add,  that  the  Jews  scarcely  ever  Waged  war,  as  the  Chris- 
tians do,  against  each  other,  but  against  aliens  and  infidels.  We 
Christians  draw  the  sword  against  Christians.  To  them,  a  differ- 
ence in  religion,  and  the  worship  of  strang.;2^  gods,  was  the  source 
of  contest.  We  are  urged  to  war  either  by  chiklisli  anger,  or  a 
hunger  and  thirst  for  riches  and  glory,  and  oftentimes  merely  for 
base  and  filthy  lucre.  They  fought  at  the  express  command  of 
God  ',  we,  at  the  command  of  our  own  passions. 

But  since  the  time  tbat  Jesus  Christ  said.  Put  up  thy  sword 
into  its  scabbard.  Christians  ought  not  to  go  to  war,  unless  it  be 
in  that  most  honourable  warfare,  with  the  vilest  enemies  of  the 
Churcb,  the  inordinate  love  of  money,  anger,  and  ambition, 
These  are  our  Philistines,  these  our  Nabitchodonosors ,  these  our 
Moabites  and  Ammonites^  with  vvh.om  we  ought  never  to  meike  a 
truce  j  with  these  we  must  engage  without  interrtiission  till  the 
enemy  being  utterly  extirpated,  peace  may  be  firmly  established. 
Unless  we  subdue  such  enemies  as  these,  we  can  neither  have 
peiice  with  ourselves,  nor  peace  with-  any  one  else.  This  is  the 
onkf  ivar  which  fends  to  produce  a  real  and  a  lasting  peace.  He,  who 
shall  have  once  conquered  foes  like  these,  will  never  wish  to  Wage 
war  with  any  mortal  man  upon  the  face  of  tlhat  eai'th,  on  which 
God  placed  all  men  to  live,  to  let  live,  and  to  enjoy  the  life  he 
gave. 

I  lay  vm  stress  on  the  opinion  of  those  who  interpret  the  two 
swords  given  to  Peter  to  mean  two  powers,  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, claimed  by  the  successors  of  Peter,  since  Christ  suffered 
Peter  himself  to  fall  into  an  error  in  this  matter,  on  purpose 
that,  when  he  had  put  up  his  sword,  it  might  remain  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  war  was  prohibited ;  which,  before  that  order,  had 
been  considered  as  allowable.  But  Peter,  they  allege,  did  ac- 
tually use  his  sword.  It  is  true  he  did  3  but  while  he  was  still  a 
Jew,  and  had  not  yet  received  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity. 
He  t^sed  his  sword,  not  in  support  of  any  disi)utable  claim  to  pro- 
perty, not  to  defend  goods,  chattels,  lands,  and  estates,  as  we 
do  ;  nor  yet  for  his  o^vn  life,  but  for  the  life  of  hi5  Lord  and 
Master,  Let  it  also  he  remembered ,  that  he  who  used  the  sword  in 
defence  of  his  Master,   very  soon  after  denied  and  renounced  that 
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Master.  If  Peter  is  to  be  our  model,  and  if  we  are  so  mucli 
pleased  with  the  example  of  Peter  fighting  for  Christ,  we  may 
probably  approve  also  the  example  of  Peter  denying  Christ. 

Peter,  in  using  his  sword,  only  made  a  slip  in  consequence  of 
the  impulse  of  a  sudden  passion,  yet  he  was  reprimanded.  But 
if  Christ  approved  of  this  mode  of  defence,  as  some  most  absurdly 
infer  from  this  transaction,  how  happens  it  that  the  uniform 
tenour  of  his  whole  life  and  doctrine  teaches  nothing  else  but  for- 
bearance ?  Why,  when  he  commissioned  his  disciples,  did  he 
expose  them  to  the  despots  of  the  world,  armed  only  with  a  walk- 
ing-stick and  a  wallet,  a  staff  and  a  scrip  ?  If  by  that  sword, 
which  Christ  ordered  them,  after  selling  every  thing  else,  to  buy, 
is  meant  a  moderate  defence  against  persecution,  as  some  men 
ignorantly  interpret  it,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  Martyrs 
never  used  it^ 

But  they  urge,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  society,  and 
the  laws  of  custom  and  usage,  conspire  in  dictating  the  propriety 
of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  defending  life,  and  money  too, 
which  is  to  some  persons  as  dear  as  life.  So  much  I  allow.  But 
Gospel  Grace,  of  more  force  than  all  these  laws,  declares  in  deci- 
sive words,  that  those  who  revile  us,  we  must  not  revile  again ; 
that  we  must  do  good  to  them  who  use  us  ill  5  and  that  we  should 
also  pray  for  them  who  design  to  take  away  our  lives.  All  this, 
they  tell  us,  had  a  particular  reference  to  the  apostles  j  but  I  con- 
tend that  it  also  refers  to  all  Christian  people,  to  the  whole  body, 
which  should  be  entire  and  perfect,  though  one  member  may  have 
been  formerly  distinguished  by  some  particular  pre-eminence. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  can,  indeed,  have  no  reference  to  them, 
who  do  not  expect  their  reward  with  Christ. 

But  they  proceed  to  argue,  that  as  it  is  lawful  to  inflict 
punishment  on  an  individual  delinquent,  it  must  also  be  lawful  to 
take  vengeance  on  an  offending  State.  The  full  answer  to  be 
given  to  this  argument  would  involve  me  in  greater  prolixity 
than  is  now  requisite.  I  will  only  say,  that  the  two  cases  differ 
widely  in  this  respect.  He  who  is  convicted  judicially,  suffers 
the  punishment  which  the  laws  impose  :  but  in  war,  each  side 
treats  the  other  side  as  guilty,  and  proceeds  to  inflict  punish- 
mentj  regardless  of  law,  judge,  or  jury,    In  the  former  casOj  the 
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evil  only  falls  on  him  who  committed  the  wrong :  the  benefit  of 
the  example  redounds  to  all ;  in  the  latter  case  the  greatest  part 
oir  the  very  numerous  evils  falls  on  those  who  deserve  no  evil  at 
all,  on  husbandmen,  on  old  people,  on  mothers  of  families,  on 
orphans,  and  on  defenceless  young  females.     But  if  any  good  at 
all  can  be  gathered  from  a  thing  which  is  itself  the  worst  of  all 
things,  the  whole  of  that  good  devolves  to  the  share  of  a  few 
most  profligate  robbers,  to  the  mercenary  pillager,  to  the  pira- 
tical privateer.     It  would  be  better  to  let  the  crime  of  a  few  go 
unpunished,  than,  while  we  endeavour  to  chastise  one  or  two  by 
war,  in  which^  perhaps,  we  may  not  succeed,  to  involve  our  own 
people,  the  neighbouring  people,  and  the  innocent  part  of  the 
enemies,   (for  so  I  may  call  the  multitude,)  in  certain  calamity. 
It  is  better  to  let  a  wound  alone,  which  cannot  be  healed  without 
injury  to  the  whole  body.     But  if  any  one  should  exclaim,  **  that 
it  would  be  unjust  that  he  who  has  offended  should  not  suffer 
condign  punishment  3"  I  answer,  that  it  is  much  more  unjust, 
that  so  many  thousand  innocent  persons  should  be  called  to  share 
the  utmost  extremity  of  misfortune  which  they  could  not  possibly 
have  deserved. 

But  the  objector  repeats,  ''  Why  may  I  not  go  and  cut  the 
throats  of  those  who  would  cut  our  throats  if  they  could?"  Do 
you  then  consider  it  as  a  disgrace  that  any  should  be  wickeder 
than  you  ?  Why  do  you  not  go  and  rob  thieves  ?  they  would  rob 
you  if  they  could.  Why  do  you  not  revile  them  that  revile  you  ? 
Why  do  you  not  hate  them  that  hate  you  ? 

Do  you  consider  it  as  a  noble  exploit  for  a  Chi'istian,  hcrving 
killed  in  war  those  whom  he  thinks  wicked,  but  who  still  are 
men,  for  whom  Christ  died,  thus  to  offer  up  victims  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Devil,  and  to  delight  that  grand  enemy  in  two 
instances  j  first,  that  a  man  is  slain  at  all 5  and  secondly,  that  the 
man  who  slew  him  is  a  Christian  ? 

If  we  are  willing  to  conquer  for  Christ,  let  us  buckle  on  the 
sword  of  the  Gospel  j  let  us  put  on  the  helmet  of  salvation,  grasp 
the  shield  of  faith,  and  be  comj)letely  clad  in  apostolical  armour, 
the  panoply  of  heaven.  Then  will  it  come  to  pass,  that  we  shall 
triumph  even  in  defeat,  and  when  routed  in  the  field,  still  bear 
away  the  palm  of  a  most  glorious  victory.    1  f  we  endeavour  to  be 
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Wlm  we  are  called,  that  is,  to  be  violently  attached  to  nothing 
worldly,  to  seek  nothing  here  with  too  anxious  a  solicitude  •  if 
we  en<leavour  to  free  ourselves  from  all  that  may  encumber  Ind 
nnpede  our  flight  to  teavcn;  if  we  aspire  with  our  most  ardent 
vv.shes  at  celestiiU  felicity,  if  we  place  our  chief  happiness  in 
Chnst  alone ;-wc   have  ce.-ta.inly,  in  so  doing,   made  up  our 
mmds  to  believe,  that  whatever  is  truly  good,   truly  great,  truly 
delightful,  is  to  be  found  in  his  religion.     If  we  are  convinced 
that  a  good  man  cannot  be  essentially  hurt  by  any  mortal  •  if  we 
have  duly  estimated  the  vanity  and  transitory  duration  of  all  the 
ridiculous  things  which  agitate  human  beings ;  if  we  have  an  ade- 
quate Idea  of  being  so  cleansed,  by  continual  meditation,  from  the 
pollutions  of  this  world,  that  when  the  body  is  kid  down  in  the 
dust,  one  may  emigrate  to  the  society  of  angels  :  in  a  word,  if  we 
e.xhibit  tliese  tluee  qualities,  without  which  no  man  can  deserve 
the  appellation  of  a  Christian  :  Innocence,  tlmt  we  may  be  free 
from  vice ;   C/iarify,  that  we  may  deserve  well  of  all  men'-   Pa- 
tience,  that  we  may  bear  with  those  that  use  us  ill,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, bury  injuries  by  an  accumulation  of  benefits  on  the  injured 
party;  I  ask,  what  war  can  possibly  arise  hereafter  for  any  trifles 
which  the  world  contains  ? 

If  the  Christian  religion  be  a  fable,  why  <lo  we  not  honestly 
and  openly  expIo<le  it  >  Why  do  we  glory  and  take  a  pride  in 
Us  name  ?  But  if  Christ  is  "  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life,"  why  do  all  our  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  conduct  deviate 
so  from  this  great  Exemplar  ?  If  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  be 
our  Lord  and  Master,  who  is  Love  itself,  and  who  taught  nothin- 
but  love  and  peace,  let  us  exhibit  his  model;  not  by  assuming  his 
name,  but  by  our  lives  and  conversation.  Let  us  adopt  the  love  of 
peace,  that  Christ  may  recognize  his  own,  even  as  we  recognize 
him  to  be  the  Teacher  of  Pence. 
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Extract  from  a  Letter  addressed  by  Erasmus  to  brands  the 
First,  King  of  FraiK-e,  /inno  1523. 

What  can  be  frailcrj  more  transitory,  more  exposed  to  misery, 
than  human  hfe  ?  1  dwell  not  on  the  great  variety  of  diseases, 
disasters,  accidents,  fatal  calamities,  pestilent  sicknesses,  light- 
ning, earthquakes,  conflagrations,  inundations,  and  other  evils 
which  overwhelm  it,  without  limit  and  without  number.  Yet, 
among  all  the  miseries  by  which  man  is  infested,  there  is  not  one 
more  malignant,  more  mischievous,  than  War ;  not  one  that,  like 
War,  does  more  harm  to  the  morals  of  men,  than  even  to  their 
property  and  persons.  It  is  indeed  a  less  injury  to  deprive  me  of 
my  life,  than  of  my  innocence.  Nor  is  war  at  all  the  less  detest- 
able, because  the  greatest  portion  of  its  evils  falls  on  the  poor  and 
low,  on  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  way  faring- man. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  the  redemption  of  these 
men,  despised  as  they  are,  no  less  than  for  the  redemption  of 
Kings.  And  when  we  shall  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  where  the  most  powerful  Lords  of  this  world  must  shortly 
stand,  that  impartial  Judge  will  require  a  no  less  strict  account  to 
be  given  of  those  poor  and  despised  ones,  than  of  Despots  and 
Grandees.  Therefore  they  who  deem  it  a  trifling  loss  and  injury 
when  the  poor  and  the  low  are  robbed,  afflicted,  banished,  burnt 
out,  oppressed,  or  put  to  death,  do  in  truth  accuse  Jesus  Christ, 
(the  wisdom  of  the  Father,)  of  folly,  for  shedding  his  blood  to 
save  such  wretches  as  these. 

Christ,  throughout  his  whole  life,  displayed  the  chai'acter  of  a 
Saviour,  a  Comforter,  a  universal  Benefactor.  Whether  in  the 
temple  or  the  synagogue,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  whether 
in  a  shi])  or  in  the  wilderness,  he  taught  the  multitude,  he  healed 
the  sick,  he  cleansed  the  lepers,  he  restored  the  paialytic,  the 
lame,  the  blind  ;  he  expelled  evil  spirits,  he  raised  the  dead,  he 
delivered  those  that  were  in  jeopardy  j  he  fed  the  hungry  j  he  re- 
futed the  Pharisees  j  he  took  the  part  of  the  disciples,  of  the  poor 
sinful  creature  who  so  lavishly  poured  out  her  ointment ;  he  even 
comforted  the  guilty  and  unhappy  woman  of  Canaan,  who  was 
detected  in  the  commission  of  her  crime.     Review  the  whole  life 
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of  Jesus  J  he  never  did  evil  to  any  mortal^  though  he  was  himself 
used  so  ill,  and  if  he  had  chosen  it,  might  have  revenged  himself 
so  amply.  He  was  uniformly  the  Saviour  and  the  Benefactor.  To 
Malchus  he  restored  the  ear  which  Peter  had  cut  off.  He  would 
not  suffer  his  own  personal  safety  to  be  secured,  even  by  so  trifling 
an  injury  as  that  which  was  done  to  Malchus.  Suspended  on  the 
cross,  he  saved  one  of  the  thieves  that  were  crucified  with  him. 
After  his  death  he  brought  over  the  Centurion  to  the  Christian 
faith.  This  was  supporting  the  character  of  a  King,  truly  so 
called — To  do  good  to  all,  and  injury  to  none.  , 
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During  an  eventful  period  of  twenty-five  years  of  nearly  un- 
remitting warfare,  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world  has  been 
involved  in  the  contest,  and  each  has,  in  turn,  shared  in  its 
miseries,  or  groaned  beneath  its  burdens.  On  some  of  those 
countries  which  have  been  the  theatre  of  combat,  the  storm  has 
burst  with  the  fury  of  a  volcanic  eruption  ;  whole  provinces, 
systematically  devoted  to  destruction,  have  exhibited  a  scene  of 
extended  havock,  that  has  left  few  vestiges  of  civilization  ;  in  a 
few  fleeting  moments,  flourishing  cities  have  been  reduced  into 
a  heap  of  smoking  ruins  j  and  the  fields  of  Europe  have  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  millions. 

These  are  the  genuine  effects  of  war  -,  and  if  it  be  true,  that 
''  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,"  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
determine  the  origin  of  this  unchristian  practice. 

The  character  and  achievements  of  the  warrior,  have  ever 
been  the  favourite  themes  of  the  historian's  narrative,  and  the 
poet's  song.  The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  are  lost  in  the  ani- 
mated description  of  the  pomp  of  battle  j  the  tears  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  are  unnoticed  in  the  enumeration  of  its  ideal  glories. 
All  the  powers  of  language,  and  every  embellishment  of  style, 
have  been  lavished  to  immortalize  the  soldier's  fame — to  veil  the 
hideous  deformity  of  war — to  give  perpetuity  to  deeds  of  destruc- 
tion—and to  transfoim  the  destroyer  of  man  into  the  most  ex- 
alted of  the  human  race.  War  is  represented  as  the  field 
on  which  the  noblest  energies  of  man  are  displayed ;  but  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  its  nature  we  must  view  it  in  its 
characteristic  abominations,  not  through  the  delusive  medium 
by  which  it  is  invested  with  an  allunng  and  baneful  splendour. 
The  sensation  created  by  the   atrocities  of  one  midnight-assas- 


sin*,  is  fresh  in  every  recollection  5  consternation  reigned 
in  the  metropolis,  and  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom  :  but  when 
the  intelligence  was  received  of  the  untimely  death  of  thou- 
sands, far  different  was  the  feeling  j  brilUant  illuminations  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  of  night,  and  our  streets  resounded  with 
the  acclamations  of  unhallowed  triumph.  The  injury  sustained 
by  the  vanquished,  will  be  found  to  regulate  the  demonstrations 
of  public  joy.  If  they  have  lost  their  thousands,  it  will  call  forth 
general  congratulation ;  if  tens  of  thousands  have  perished  in 
the  fight,  it  will  kindle  a  transport  of  delirious  exultation. 
But  to  rejoice  in  the  calamities  of  our  fellow-men,  must  surely 
be  inhuman,  and  ungenerous  3  it  must  tend  to  vitiate  the  under- 
standing, and  to  render  the  heart  callous  to  the  finest  feelings 
of  humanity. 

In  attempting  to  pourtray  war  in  its  true  colours,  we  are 
aware,  that  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  impression 
of  its  horrors  5  and  that  no  imagination  can  conceive  the  full 
extent  of  its  attendant  evils.  The  Narrative  of  Labaume,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  principally  selected,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best,  and  most  authentic  account  of  the  Russian 
Campaign.!  The,  author  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  fourth 
coi'ps  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  miseries  which  he  has 
related  with  so  much  feeling.  In  his  preface,  he  says,  "  It  was 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  that  1  described  the  pil- 
lage of  .that  city  j  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Beiezina  that  I 
traced  the  narrative  of  that  fatal  passate.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  tiie  difficulties  that  1  had  to  surmount,  in  oider  to 
make  my  memorandums.  Compelled  like  my  companions  in 
arms,  to  struggle  with  the  most  iniperious  necessity  j  benumbed 
with  cold,  and  toiniented  with  hunger,  I  was  a  prey  to  every 
kind  of  suffering.  Uncertain,  at  the  lising  of  the  sun,  whether 
1  should  see  his  setting  rays,  and  in  the  evening,  doubtful  of 
witnessing  another  day,  every  thought  seemed  absorbed  by  the 

*  The  murders  at  Ratciiffe. 

t  The  extracts  are  translated  from  the  "  Relation  CircoiistancL^e  de  la  Cam- 
pagne  en  Russie,  en  1812.  Par  Eugene  Labaume,  Chef  d'Escadron,  Chevalier  de 
ia  Legion  d'Honneur,  &c.  4nie  Edition,  Paris,  f  6vrier  1815." 


desire  of  living,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  what  I  had  seen. 
Animated  by  this  inexpressible  feeling,  I  wrote  the  events  of  the 
day  every  evening,  before  a  bad  fire,  under  a  temperature  from 
20  to  22  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  surrounded  by  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  I  made  my  pens  from  the  quills  of  the  raven, 
with  the  same  knife  that  1  used  in  cutting  up  the  horse-flesh  for 
my  food  ;  a  little  i;nnpowder,  mixed  up  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand 
with  melted  snow,  supplied  the  place  of  ink  and  inkstand." 


The  spring  of  1812  was  employed  by  the  French  and  Russians 
in  the  increase  of  their  military  strength,  and  whilst  Napoleon 
assembled  his  legions  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  Russia  collected 
all  her  resources,  to  await  the  impending  conflict.  The  French 
army  was  composed  of  six    hundred   and   eighty    thousand 

MEN,    AND   ONE    HUNDRED   AND     SEVENTY-SIX    THOUSAND     HORSE.4. 

If  we  deduct  the  Austrian  corps,  with  the  troops  in  garrison  and 
reserve,  its  effectiAe  strength  may  have  amounted  to  400,000 
infantry,  60,000  cavalry,  and  1200  pieces  of  artillery.*  On  the 
return  of  the  French  Ambassador  from  St.  Petersbm^gh,  Napoleon 
issued  a  proclamation  from  Wilkowiski,  dat.^d  June  22,  1812,  in 
which  he  announced  the  commencement  of  the  second  Polish 
war,  and  immediately  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Tne 
passage  of  the  Niemen  was  effected  on  the  24th,  and  on  the  25th 
they  reached  VVilna  In  their  retreat,  the  Russians  carried  off  the 
inhabitants  with  their  cattle,  destroyed  the  corn  and  forage,  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  burnt  the  towns  and  villages,  in  order  to 
deprive  their  invaders  of  every  means  of  subsistence  and  shelter. 
Aug.  19.  Smolensk. — After  an  obstinate  battle,  the  Russians 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  reti*eated,  leaving  the  streets  and  squares 
covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  Labaume  thus  describes 
his  entrance  on  the  following  day:  "^  We  entered  Smolensk  by 
the  suburb  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  marching  in  every  direction 
over  ruins  and  dead  bodies  The  palaces,  still  burning,  pre- 
sented to  our  view  only  walls  cleft  by  the  heat  3  amidst  their 
smoKing  ashes  lay  the  blackened  cai  cases  of  the  inhabitants  who 

•  By  a  statement  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  authority  of  a  Westphalian 
'  fficcr,  it  would  appear  that  the  eiFectire  force  w«8  494,000. 


had  perished  in  the  flames.  The  soldiers  had  taken  possession 
of  the  few  remaining  houses,  whilst  the  proprietor,  bereft  of  an 
asylum,  stood  at  his  door,  weeping  the  death  of  his  children, 
and  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  The  churches  alone  afforded  some 
consolation  to  the  wretched  beings  who  had  no  longer  a  shelter. 
The  cathedral,  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  highly  vene- 
rated by  the  Russians,  became  the  refuge  of  those  who  had 
escaped  the  conflagration.  In  this  church,  and  round  its  altars, 
lay  whole  families  stretched  upon  rags.  Here,  we  saw  an  old 
man,  expiring,  cast  his  last  looks  towards  the  image  of  the  Saint 
whom  he  had  all  his  life  invoked  3  there,  a  mother,  weighed  down 
by  adversity,  as  she  gave  the  breast  to  her  infant,  bathed  it  in  her 
tears." 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the  passage  of  the  army  into 
the  interior  of  the  city  offered  a  striking  contrast :  on  one  side 
was  seen  the  abject  submission  of  the  conquered  j  on  the  other, 
the  pride  attendant  on  victory.  Those  had  lost  their  all  5  these, 
rich  in  spoils,  and  strangers  to  defeat,  marched  haughtily  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  at  once  impressing  with  fear  and  admi- 
ration, the  unhappy  residue  of  a  vanquished  population."  P  100. 

Sept.  5th.  Borodino. — A  redoubt  on  the  left  of  the  Russian 
position  was  taken  by  storm.  ^*  This  important  position  was 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  one  thousand  of  our  men,  more 
than  one  half  of  whom  were  left  dead  in  the  entrenchments  they 
had  so  gloriously  carried.  The  next  day  the  Emperor,  passing  in 
review  the  61st  regiment  which  had  suffered  the  most,  asked  the 
colonel,  what  he  had  done  with  one  of  his  battalions?  '  SirCy' 
replied  he,  '  it  is  in  the  redoubi.'     P.  ISl. 

This  affair  was  the  prelude  to  a  more  dreadful  combat. 
Sept.  7th.  liefore  day-break  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  waited,  in 
awful  suspense,  the  signal  to  engage.  At  six  o'clock,  the  thunder 
of  the  artillery  broke  the  dreadful  silence.  The  battle  soon  be- 
came general,  and  raged  with  tremendous  fury.  The  fire  of 
2000  pieces  of  cannon  enveloped  the  two  armies  in  smoke,  and 
mowing  down  whole  battalions,  strewed  the  field  with  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  latter  fell  to  expose  themselves  to  a  death  still 
more  terrible,  and  to  accumulated  sufferings .    How  afi:onijiiig  wa& 


their  situation !    Forty  thousand  dragoons,  crossing  the  field  in 
every  direction,  trampled  them  under  their  feet,   and  dyed  their 
horses'  hoofs  in  blood.     The  flying  artillery,  in  rapid  and  alternate 
advance  and  retreat,  put  a  period  to  the  anguish  of  some,  and  in- 
flicted new  torments  on  others  who  were  mangled  by  their  wheels. 
A  redoubt  in  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken  with  desperate  slaughter,  and  finally  remained 
in  possession  of  the  French.     ^'  The  interior  of  the  redoubt  pre- 
sented a  frightful  scene ;  the  dead  were  heaped  on  each   othei", 
and  amongst  them  were  many  wounded^,  whose  cries  could  not 
be    heard.      Arms  of  all   descriptions    were   strewed   over   the 
ground  3   the   battlements    of  the  half  destroyed  parapets    were 
razed,  and  the  situation  of  the  embrasures  was  only  discovered 
by  the  cannon,   the  greater  part  of  which  were  overturned  and 
detached  from  their  broken  carriages."     P.  146. 

The  night  separated  the  combatants  and  put  a  stop  to  the  de- 
structive carnage.  On  this  disastrous  day,  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  slaughter.  Eighty  Thousand  Men  were  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  a  mad  ambition  !* 

Sept.  8th. — '^In  traversing  the  elevated  plain  on  which  we  had 
fought,  we  were  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  immense  loss 
that  had  been  sustained  by  the  Russians.  A  surface  of  about 
nine  square  miles  in  extent,  was  covered  with  the  killed  and 
wounded  j  with  the  wreck  of  arms,  lances,  helmets,  and  cuirasses, 
and  with  balls  as  numerous  as  hail- stones  after  a  violent  Btorm. 
In  many  places  the  bursting  of  shells  had  overturned  men  and 
horses;  and  such  was  the  havoek  occasioned  by  repeated  dis- 
charges, that  mountains  of  dead  bodies  were  raised.  But  the  most 
dreadful  spectacle  was  the  interior  of  the  ravines,  where  the 
wounded  had  instinctively  crawled  to  avoid  the  shot ;  here  these 
unfortunate  wretches,  lying  one  upon  another,  destitute  of  assist- 
ance, and  weltering  in  their  blood,  uttered  the  most  horrid 
groans.  Loudly  invoking  death,  they  besought  us  to  put  an  end 
to  their  excruciating  torments.     As  our  medical  means  of  relief 

*  The  horses  which  lay  on  the  ground  from  right  to  left,  numbered  full  25,000 
'•^Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia  by  Sir  R.  K.  Forter.  Second  Edition 
(London,  1814),  p.  161. 
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were  insufficient^  our  fruitless  compassion  could  only  lament  the 
calamities    inseparable  from  a  war  so  atrocious."     P.  153. 

Sept.  9th. — ^'  As  we  drew  near  Rouza  we  met  a  great 
number  of  carts  brought  back  by  the  cavalry.  It  was  afflicting 
to  see  them  loaded  with  children,  and  with  the  aged  and  infirm. 
We  were  grieved  to  think  how  soon  the  horses  and  carts,  which 
formed  the  whole  fortune  of  these  ruined  families,  would  be  di- 
vided amongst  the  troops," 

*'  In  our  advance  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  we  saw  a  crowd  of 
soldiers  who  were  pillaging  the  houses,  regardless  of  the  cries  of 
those  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  of  the  tears  of  mothers,  who, 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  their  conquerors,  showed  them  their  chil- 
dren on  their  knees  ;  these  innocents,  with  their  hands  clasped, 
and  bathed  in  tears,  asked  only  that  their  lives  might  be  spared. 
This  rage  for  plunder  was  justifiable  in  some,  who,  dying  with 
hunger,  were  only  seeking  to  procure  themselves  food ;  but 
many  others,  under  this  pretext,  plundered  every  thing,  and 
even  robbed  the  women  and  children  of  the  clothes  that  covered 
them.:'    P.  159. 

''  We  could  judge  of  the  consternation  that  reigned  in  the 
capital,  by  the  terror  with  which  we  had  inspired  the  peasantry. 
No  sooner  were  they  informed  of  our  arrival  at  Rouza,  and  of  the 
barbarous  manner  in  which  we  had  treated  the  inhabitants,  than 
all  the  villages  on  the  road  to  Moscow  were  instantly  abandoned  ; 
many  of  the  fugitives,  driven  to  desperation,  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  their  country  seats,  and  to  the  corn  and  hay  just  gathered 
in.  Discouraged  by  the  fatal  and  useless  resistance  of  the  militia 
of  Rouza,  the  greater  part  of  them  threw  down  the  pikes  with 
which  they  had  been  armed,  and  hastened  to  conceal  themselves, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  in  thick  forests  at  a  distance  from 
our  route."    P.  164. 

Sept.  15,  Moscow. — ''  At  day-break,  our  corps  left  the  village, 
where  it  had  encamped,  &nd  marched  upon  Moscow.  As  we  drew 
near  the  city,  we  observed  that  it  had  no  walls,  and  that  a  simple 
parapet  of  earth  was  the  only  work  which  formed  the  outer  en- 
closure. We  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
capital  was  inhabited,  and  the  road  by  which  we  arrived  was  so 


deserted,  that  we  did  not  see  a  single  Muscovite,  nor  even  a 
French  soldier.  No  noise,  no  cry,  was  heard  amidst  this  im- 
posing solitude  3  anxiety  alone  guided  our  footsteps,  which  was 
redoubled  when  we  perceived  a  column  of  thick  smoke  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  At  first,  we  imagined  that  it  only 
proceeded  from  some  magazines,  to  which  the  Russians,  as  usual, 
had  set  fire  in  their  retreat.  Eager  to  know  the  cause  of  this 
conflagration,  we  sought  in  vain  for  some  one  who  could  tran- 
quillize our  restless  curiosity  -,  but  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
it,  redoubled  our  impatience,  and  increased  our  alarm."     P.  194. 

"  Moscow  was  so  extensive  and  depopulated,  that  notwith- 
standing the  city  had  been  in  the  possession  of  our  troops  since 
the  preceding  evening,  we  found  neither  soldiers  nor  inhabitants 
in  the  part  which  we  were  to  occupy.  A  death-like  silence 
reigned  in  the  forsaken  quarters  :  the  most  intrepid  were  inti- 
midated by  the  loneliness.  The  streets  were  so  long,  that  our 
cavalry  could  not  recognize  each  other  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ties. Uncertain  whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies,  they 
advanced  slowly,  then  seized  with  fear,  fled  from  each  other, 
though  under  the  same  standards.  As  we  took  possession  of  a 
new  quarter,  parties  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  to 
examine  the  palaces  and  churches  3  in  the  latter  the  altars  were 
decorated  as  on  a  day  of  festival ;  in  the  former,  they  only  found 
old  men  and  children,  or  Russian  ofliicers  who  had  been  wounded 

in  the  preceding  engagements."    ''  We  marched   with 

timid  steps  through  this  dismal  solitude,  often  stopping  to  look 
behind  us ;  for  our  imaginations,  overpowered  by  the  magnitude 
of  our  conquest,  made  us  every  where  apprehensive  of  treachery. 
Sometimes  we  listened  attentively,  and  at  the  least  noise,  fancied 
that  we  heard  the  din  of  arms,  or  the  shouts  of  combatants."  P.  196. 

In  conformity  with  the  desolating  plan  of  the  campaign,  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars  had  been  determined. 
The  criminals  confined  in  the  different  prisons  received  their 
liberty,  on  condition  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  French  army.  Jn  order  to  insure  its 
destruction,  the  engines,  and  every  means  by  which  the  fire  might 
have  been  extinguished,  were  removed  or  destioyed.  The  Ex- 
change was  the  first  building  that  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.     The 
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stores  contained  an  immense  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
modities of  Europe  and  Asia  :  the  cellars  were  filled  with  sugar, 
oils,  and  resin,  which  burnt  with  great  fury.  The  French  en- 
deavoured to  check  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element,  but 
they  soon  discovered  that  their  efforts  were  useless.  The  fire 
breaking  out  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  increased  by  a 
high  wind,  spread  with  dreadful  rapidity.  "  So  great  a  calamity 
impressed  even  the  most  hardened  minds  with  the  presentiment, 
that  the  wrath  of  Divine  justice  would  one  day  fall  on  the  first 
authors  of  this  frightful  devastation."     P.  200. 

'^  A  great  part  of  the  population  had  concealed  themselves 
in  their  houses,  from  the  terror  caused  by  our  arrival  j  but 
they  left  them  as  the  flames  reached  their  asylums.  Fear  had 
rendered  their  grief  dumb,  and  as  they  tremblingly  quitted 
their  retreats,  they  carried  off  their  most  valuable  effects, 
whilst  those  who  were  possessed  of  more  sensibility,  actuated 
by  natural  feelings,  sought  only  to  save  the  lives  of  their  pa- 
rents, or  their  children.  On  one  side  we  saw  a  son  carry- 
ing a  sick  father  3  on  the  othei",  jvomen  who  poured  the  torrent 
of  their  tears  on  the  infants  whom  they  clasped  in  their  arms. 
They  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  their  children,  who,  fear- 
ful of  being  lost,  ran  crying  after  their  mothers.  Old  men, 
overwhelmed  more  by  grief,  than  by  the  weight  of  years,  were 
seldom  able  to  follow  their  families  :  many  of  them,  weeping  for 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  laid  down  to  die,  neai:  the  houses  where 
they  were  born.  The  streets,  the  public  squares,  and  especially 
the  churches,  were  crowded  with  these  unhappy  persons,  v/ho 
mourned  us  they  lay  on  the  remains  of  their  property,  but  shewed 
no  signs  of  despair.  The  victors  and  the  vanquished  were  be- 
come equally  brutish  j  the  former  by  excess  of  fortune,  the  latter 
by  excess  of  misery."     P.  209. 

"  The  hospitals,  containing  more  than  twelve  thousand 
WOUNDED,  began  to  burn.  The  heart,  frozen  with  horror,  re- 
coils at  the  fatal  disaster  which  ensued.  Almost  all  these  wretched 
victims  perished.  The  fev/  who  were  still  living,  were  seen 
crawling,  half  burnt,  under  the  smoking  ashes,  or  groaning  under 
the  heaps  of  dead  bodies,,  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  extricate 
themselves !" 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  (iepict  the  confusion  and  tumult,  when 
the  whole  of  this  immense  city  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Soldiers, 
sutlers,  galley-slaves^  and  prostitutes,  ran  through  the  streets^ 
penetrated  the  deserted  palaces,  and  carried  off  every  thing  that 
could  gratify  their  insatiable  desire."     P.  211. 

''  The  generals  received  orders  to  quit  Moscow.  The  soldiers 
being  no  longer  restrained  by  that  awe  which  is  always  inspired 
by  the  presence  of  their  chiefs,  gave  themselves  up  to  every  excess, 
and  to  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness.  No  retreat  was  safe, 
no  place  was  sufficiently  sacred,  to  secure  it  from  their  rapacious 
search.  To  all  the  excesses  of  lust,  were  added  the  highest  de- 
pravity and  debauchery.  No  respect  was  paid  to  the  nobility  of 
blood,  the  innocence  of  youth,  or  to  the  tears  of  beauty.  This 
cruel  licentiousness  was  the  consequence  of  a  sa\age  war,  in 
which  sixteen  united  nations,  differing  in  language  and  manners, 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  commit  eveiy  crime,  in  the  per- 
suasion that  their  disorders  would  be  attributed  to  one  nation 
alone."     P.  213. 

*'  Dismayed  by  so  many  calamities,  I  hoped  that  the  shades  of 
night  would  veil  the  dreadful  scene  ;  but  darkness,  on  the  con- 
trary, rendered  the  conflagration  more  teri'ible.  The  flames,  which 
extended  from  north  to  south,  burst  forth  with  greater  violence, 
and  agitated  by  the  wind,  seemed  to  reach  the  sky.  Clouds  of 
smoke  marked  the  track  of  the  rockets  that  were  hurled  by  the 
incendiary  criminals  from  the  tops  of  the  steeples,  and  which, 
at  a  distance,  resembled  falling  stars.  But  nothing  was  so  ter- 
rific as  the  dread  that  reigned  in  every  mind,  and  which  was 
heightened  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  the  shrieks  of  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  who  were  massacred,  or  by  the  cries  of  young 
females,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  palpitating  bosoms  of  their 
mothers,  and  whose  ineffectual  struggles  only  served  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  their  violators.  To  these  heart-piercing  groans 
were  added  the  bowlings  of  the  dogs  that  were  chained  to  the 
gates  of  the  palaces,  according  to  the  custom  at  Moscow,  and 
were  unable  to  escape  the  flames  that  surrounded  them."    P.  214. 

"  Many  of  our  soldiers  fell  victims  to  their  own  lapacity,  which 
induced  them,  heedless  of  the  extreme  risk,  to  brave  every  danger  : 
excited  by  the  love  of  plunder,  they  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
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fire  and  smoke  ;  they  waded  in  blood,  trampling  on  the  dead 
bodies,  whilst  the  ruins  and  pieces  of  burning  wood  fell  upon 
their  murderous  hands.  Peihaps  all  would  have  perished  had 
not  the  insupportable  heat  at  length  compelled  them  to  take 
refuge  in  their  camp."*     P.  218. 

Sept.  17. — The  4th  corps  weie  ordered  to  take  up  their  quarters 
at  the  castle  of  Peterskoe.  On  their  march  they  overtook  crowds 
of  the  inhabitants  carrying  off  their  infirm  parents,  with  all  they 
had  rescued  from  tlieir  burning  houses.  Their  horses  having 
been  taken  from  them  by  the  troops,  ''  men,  and  even  women, 
were  harnessed  to  the  carts"  which  contained  the  wrecks  of  their 
property,  and  the  dearest  objects  of  their  affection.  ''  These  in- 
terosting  groups  were  accompanied  by  children,  who  were  nearly 
naked,  and  whose  countenances  were  imprinted  with  a  sorrow 
uncongenial  to  their  age.  If  the  soldiers  approached  them,  they 
ran  crying  to  throw  themselves  into  their  mothers'  arms.  What 
abode  could  be  offered  them  that  would  not  continually  recal  the 
object  of  their  terror  ?  Without  assistance  or  shelter,  they 
wandered  in  the  fields,  or  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  but  where- 
ever  they  turned  they  met  the  conquerors  of  Moscow,  who 
often  ill-treated  them,  and  sold  before  their  eyes  the  goods 
which  they  had  stolen  from  their  houses."     P.  219. 

Oct.  18. — On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  order  for  the  retreat 
was  given  in  consequence  of  the  surprise  of  a  part  of  the  Fi  ench 
armv  at  Taroutina  with  severe  loss  ;  and  on  the  22d  Moscow 
was  completely  evacuated.  On  the  24th,  the  Russians  at- 
tacked the  4th  corps,  which  was  posted  at  Malo  Jaroslavetz.  Ti'C 
battle  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lasted  till  nine  at 
night, 

Oct.  25. — '*  The  town  in  which  we  had  fought  was  no  longer 
standing,  and  we  could  only  discover  the  line  of  the  streets  by  the 
numerous   dead  bodies  with  which  they  were  strevved.      On  all 

*  "  The  French  troops,  as  they  poured  into  the  devoted  city,  had  spread  them- 
selves in  every  direction  in  search  of  plunder,  and  in  their  progress  they  committed 
outrages  so  liorrid  on  the  persons  of  all  whom  they  discovered,  that  fathers,  desperate 
to  save  their  children  from  pollution,  would  set  fire  to  their  places  of  refuge,  and  find 
a  surer  asylum  in  the  flames.  The  streets,  the  houses,  the  cellars  flowed  with  blood 
and  were  filled  with  violation  and  carnage.'  — Porter's  Narrative,   p.  170. 
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sides  we  saw  human  heads  and  scattered  limbs  crushed  by  the 
artillery  that  had  been  manoeuvred  over  them.  Many  of  the  sick 
and  Wounded  had  quitted  the  fight  to  take  refuge  in  the  houses, 
which  were  now  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins,  and  under  the  burning 
ashes  appealed  their  half-consumed  remains.  The  few  who  had 
escaped  the  flames,  having  their  faces  blackened,  and  their  clothes 
and  hair  burnt,  presented  themselves  before  us,  and  in  an 
expiring  tone  uttered  cries  of  the  deepest  anguish.  On  seeing 
them,  the  most  ferocious  were  move*'  with  compassion,  and  turn- 
ing away  their   eyes,  could  not  refrain   from    tears."      P.  ^262. 

Oct.  30. — ^*  As  wfe  advanced,  the  country  appeared  yet  more 
desolate  J  the  fields,  trampled  by  thousands  of  horses,  seemed  as 
though  they  had  never  been  cultivated  ;  the  forests,  thinned  by 
the  long  residence  of  the  troops,  partook  of  the  devastation. 
But  the  most  horrible  sight  was  the  multitude  of  dead  bodies, 
which  had  been  fifty-two  days  unburied,  and  scarcely  retained  the 
human  form.  My  consternation  was  at  its  height  on  finding 
near  Borodino,  the  20,000  men  who  had  been  slaughtered  there, 
lying  where  they  fell.  The  half- buried  carcasses  of  men  and 
horses  coveied  the  plain,  intermingled  with  garments  stained 
with  blood,  and  bones  gnawed  by  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey, 
and  with  the  fragments  of  arms,  drums,  helmet?,  and  cuirasses.'' 
P.  276 

**  As  we  were  marching  over  the  field  of  battle  we  heard  at  a 
distance  a  pitiable  object,  who  demanded  our  assistance.  Touched 
by  his  plaintive  oies,  many  of  the  soldiers  drew  near  the  spot, 
when,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they  observed  a  French  soldier 
stretched  on  the  ground,  with  both  his  legs  broken  :  '  1  was 
wounded,'  said  he,  *  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle,  and  finding 
myself  in  a  lonely  place,  where  I  could  gain  no  assistance,  I 
dragged  myself  to  the  brink  of  a  rivulet,  and  have  lived  near  two 
months  on  grass  and  roots,  and  on  some  pieces  of  bread  which  I 
found  amongst  the  dead  bodies.  At  night  I  have  lain  in  the 
carcases  of  dead  horses,  and  with  the  flesh  of  these  animals  have 
dressed  my  wounds  as  well  as  with  the  best  medicines.  Having 
observed  you  at  a  distance,  I  collected  all  my  strength,  and  have 
advanced  sufficiently  near  to  make  myself  heard.'  Whilst  we 
expressed  our  surprise  at  the  event,   a  General,   who  was  made 
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acquainted  with  a  case,  as  singular  as  it  was  affecting,  ordered 
him  to  be  placed  in  his  own  carriage."    P.  277. 

'^  Were  I  to  relate  all  the  calamities  that  sprung  from  this 
atrocious  war,  my  narration  would  be  too  long ;  but  if  I  wished 
from  one  instance  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  rest,  it  would  be  from 
that  of  the  3000  prisoners  we  brought  from  Moscow.  During 
the  march,  having  no  provisions  to  give  them,  they  were  herded 
together  like  beasts,  and  were  not  allowed  on  any  pretext  to  quit 
the  narrow  limits  assigned  them.  Without  fire,  perishing  with 
cold,  they  lay  on  the  bare  ice  ;  to  appease  their  ravenous  hunger 
they  seized  with  avidity  the  horse-flesh  which  was  distributed  to 
them,  and  for  want  of  time  and  means  to  dress  it,  ate  it  quite 
raw  'y  and  I  have  been  assured,  though  I  dare  not  believe  it,  that 
when  this  supply  failed,  many  of  them  ate  the  flesh  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  sunk  under  their  miseries,"    P.  278. 

Whilst  the  retreating  army  drank  the  cup  of  unmingled  gall, 
its  course  was  marked  by  the  outrages  of  unrestrained  cruelty 
and  vindictive  rage.  The  first  division,  on  leaving  the  quarters 
where  they  had  slept  the  preceding  night,  generally  consigned 
them  to  the  flames,  as  well  as  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  equally  regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  of  their  following  countrymen,  who  were  thus 
deprived  of  shelter.  The  few  houses  that  escaped  their  ravages 
were  burnt  by  the  second  division,  who  completed  what  their 
'comrades  had  left  unfinished  in  the  work  of  devastation.  In  the 
ruins  were  entombed  soldiers  and  peasants,  children  wantonly 
murdered,  and  young  girls  massacred  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  been  violated.  Boundless  destruction  was  the  word  of 
command,  and  such  was  the  obedience  paid  to  the  order,  that 
the  Abbey  of  Kolotskoi,  about  1 50  miles  from  Moscow,  was  the 
only  building  in  that  distance  that  was  left  undemolished. 
Stripped  of  its  former  splendour,  and  crowded  with  the  sick 
and  wounded,   it  resembled  a  hospital  rather  than  a  convent. 

Nov.  6th.  ''  We  inarched  towards  Smolensk  with  an  ardour 
that  redoubled  our  strength,  and  had  nearly  reached  Doroghoboui, 
which  is  only  twenty  leagues  from  it,  when  the  thought  alone,  that 
in  three  days  we  should  arrive  there,  excited  a  general  intoxica* 
tion  of  joy.     The  atmosphere,  which  till  then  had  been  brilliant^ 
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was  suddenly  covered  with  cold  and  dark  vapours  j  the  sun,  con- 
cealed by  thick  clouds,  disappeared  from  our  sight,  and  the  snow 
falling  in  large  flakes,  involved  every  object  in  obscurity.  The 
forests  echoed  with  the  wild  howling  of  the  wind,  which  blew 

empestuously,  and  brought  down  the  black  pines  overloaded 
with  ice.  The  whole  country  presented  a  white  and  dreary 
surface." 

y  ^'  In  the  midst  of  this  horrid  gloom,  overwhelmed  by  the 
whirlwinds  of  snow  which  assailed  him,  the  soldier  could  no 
longer  distinguish  the  main  road  from  the  ditches,  and  often  fell 
into  the  latter,  which  served  him  for  a  tomb.  Others,  eager  to 
press  forward,  dragged  themselves  along  with  painj  badly  clothed 
and  shod,  having  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  groaning  and  shivering 
with  cold,  they  gave  no  assistance,  neither  shewed  any  signs  of 
compassion  to  those  who,  sinking  from  weakness,  expired  around 
them." 

*'  Many  of  these  miserable  creatures,  dying  from  exhaustion, 
struggled  hard  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Some  of  them  in  the 
most  affecting  manner  bade  adieu  to  their  brethren  and  com- 
panions in  arms  j  others  with  their  last  sigh  pronounced  the 
name  of  their  mother,  and  of  the  country  which  gave  them  birth. 
The  rigour  of  the  cold  benumbed  their  stiffened  limbs,  and  soon 
reached  their  vitals.  Stretched  on  the  road,  we  could  only  see 
the  heaps  of  snow  that  covered  them,  and  that  formed  undula- 
tions in  our  route  like  those  in  a  grave -yard.  Flocks  of  ravens, 
abandoning  the  plains  to  take  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  woods, 
croaked  ominously  as  they  flew  over  our  heads  ;  and  troops  of 
dogs,  Avhich  had  followed  us  from  Moscow,  and  lived  solely  on 
our  bloody  remains,  howled  around  us,  as  if  desirous  of  hastening 
the  moment  when  we  were  to  become  their  prey."    P.  ^99. 

These  famishing  animals  ''  often  contended  with  the  soldiers 
for  the  dead  horses  which  were  left  on  the  road."    P.  329. 

Nov.  8.  Passage  of  the  Vop. — The  bed  of  the  river  was 
choked  by  the  carriages,  "cannon,  and  the  numerous  bodies  of 
men  and  horses  drowned  in  attempting  the  passage.  '*  The  cries 
of  those  who  were  crossings  the  consternation  of  others  who 
were  preparing  to  cross,  and  who  were  every  moment  preci- 
pitated with  their  horses  down  the  steep  and  slippery  bank  into 
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the  stream ;  the  distraction  of  the  women,  the  screams  of  the 
children,  and  the  despair  of  even  the  soldiers,  rendered  this  pas- 
sage a  scene  so  afflicting,  that  the  remembrance  is  still  dreadful 
to  those  who  witnessed  it."    P.  318. 

''  Our  soldiers  had  scarcely  quitted  the  river,  when  the  Cos- 
sacks no  longer  meeting  any  obstacles  advanced  to  these  fatal 
shores,  where  they  found  many  poor  wretches  who  from  the  state 
of  their  health  had  not  been  able  to  cross  the  river.  Although  our 
enemies  were  surrounded  with  booty,  they  stript  their  prisoners, 
and  left  them  naked  on  the  snow.  From  the  opposite  bank  we 
saw  these  Tartars  dividing  their  bloody  spoils."     P.  3^1. 

''  The  last  night  had  been  dreadful.  Tu  form  an  idea  of  its  ri- 
gours, it  is  necessary  to  conceive  an  army  encamped  on  the  snow, 
in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter^  pursued  by  an  enemy  to  whom  it 
could  oppose  neither  artillery  nor  cavalry.  The  soldiers,  without 
shoes  and  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  were  enfeebled  by  hunger 
and  fatigue.  Seated  on  their  knapsacks  they  slept  on  their  knees. 
From  this  benumbing  posture  they  only  rose  to  broil  a  few  slices 
of  horseflesh,  or  to  melt  some  pieces  of  ice.  They  were  often 
without  wood,  and  to  keep  up  a  fire  demolished  the  housed 
in  which  the  generals  were  lodged.  When  we  awoke  in  the 
morning  the  village  had  disappeaied  -,  and  in  this  manner  towns 
that  were  standing  entire  in  the  evening,  formed  the  next  day 
one  vast  conflagration."     P.  3^1. 

Nov.  15th.  "  Whole  teams,  sinking  under  thtjir  fatigues,  fell 
together  and  obstructed  the  way.  More  than  thirty  thousand 
homes  perished  in  a  few  days.  All  the  defiles  that  were  im- 
passable for  the  carriages,  were  strewed  with  arms,  helmets, 
cuirasses,  broken  truni^s,  portmanteaus,  and  clothes  of  every  kind. 
At  intervals  we  saw  trees,  at  the  feet  of  which  the  soldiers  had 
attempted  to  light  fires,  but  had  expired  in  n)aking  these  useless 
effoits  to  warm  themselves.  They  were  stretched  by  dozens 
round  the  green  branches,  which  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  kindle  ;  and  the  number  of  dead  bodies  would  have  blocked 
up  the  road,  if  we  had  not  employed  men  to  throw  them  into  the' 
ruts  and  ditches." 

'•'  These  horrors,   so  far   from  exciting  our  sensibility,  only 
hardened  our  hearts.     Having  no  longer  the  power  of  exercising 
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our  cruelty  on  our  enemies,  we  turned  it  on  each  other.     The 
best  friends  were  estranged  ;  whoever  experienced  the  least  sick- 
ness, was  certain  of  never  seeing  his  country  again,  unless  he 
had  good  horses  and  faithful  servants.     Preserving  the  plunder 
of  Moscow,  was  preferred  by  most,  to  the  pleasure  of  saving  a 
comrade.     We  heard  around  us  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the 
plaintive  voice  of  those  who  were  abandoned ;  but  all  were  deaf 
to  their  cries,  and  if  any  one  approached   them    when  on  the 
point  of  death,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  them,  and 
searching   whether   they  had    any  remains    of  food,"     P.    345. 
Nov.  17. — ''  Liadoui  being  in   Lithuania,  we  thought  that  it 
would  be  respected  as  belonging  to  ancient   Poland.      The  next 
morning  we  left  it  before  day- break;  but  to  our  great  astonish- 
ment, wei-e,  according  to  custom,  lighted  by  the  tii-e  of  the  build- 
ings whicli  began  to  burn.     This  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  events  that  occurred  in  our  retreat.    My  pen  would 
shrink  from  its  office,   if  the  relation  of  so  many  misfortunes  had 
any  other"  object  or  moral,  than  that  of  holding  up    to  detestation 
the  fatal   ambition  that  forced  civilized  people  to  make  war  like 
barbarians." 

*'  Amongst  the  burning  houses  were  three  large  barns  filled 
with  poor  soldiers,  chiefly  wounded.  They  could  not  escape  from 
two  of  these,  without  passing  through  the  one  in  front,  which 
was  on  fire;  the  most  active  saved  themselves  by  leaping  out  of 
the  windows,  but  al)  those  who  were  sick  or  crippled,  not  having 
strength  to  move,  saw  the  flames  advancing  rapidly  to  devour 
them.  Touched  by  their  slirieks,  some,  who  were  least  hardened, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  save  them :  we  could  only  see  them  half 
buried  under  the  burning  rafters.  Tlirough  whirlwinds  of 
smoke,  they  entreated  their  comrades  to  shorten  their  sufferings 
by  depriving  them  of  life,  and  from  motives  of  humanity,  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  As  there 
were  some  who,  notwithstanding,  still  survived,  we  heard  them 
with  feeble  voices  crying,  *  Fire  on  us !  fire  on  us  !  at  the  head  I 
at  the  head!  do  not  miss!'  These  heart-rending  cries  did  not 
cease  till  the  whole  were  consumed.'*     P.  363. 

Nov.  '27.  The  Passage  of  the  Bekezina. — "  They  who  from 
weariness  and  ignorance  of  danger,  were  less  eager  to  cross  the 
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river,  endeavoured  to  light  a  fire,  and  to  repose  from  their 
fatigues.  In  these  bivouacs  we  saw  to  what  a  degree  of  bru- 
tality excess  of  misery  will  lead.  We  there  saw  men  fighting 
for  a  morsel  of  bx'ead.  If  any  one  benumbed  with  cold,  drew 
near  a  fire,  the  soldiers  to  whom  it  belonged,  inhumanly  drove 
him  away,  and  if  a  parching  thirst  forced  you  to  beg  a  drop  of 
water  from  him  who  had  a  full  bowl,  the  refusal  was  always  ac- 
companied with  abuse.  We  often  heard,  even  men  of  education, 
who  had  been  friends,  quarrelling  for  a  handful  of  straw,  or  for 
a  part  of  the  dead  horse  they  were  attempting  to  cut  up.  This 
campaign  was  the  more  frightful,  as  it  demoralized  our  charac- 
ters, and  gave  birth  to  vices  till  then  unknown  to  us  j  they  who 
had  been  generous,  humane,  and  upright,  became  selfish,  ava- 
ricious, cruel,  and  unjust."    P.  364. 

28. — '^  There  were  two  bridges,  one  for   the  carriages,  the 
other  for  the  infantry  j  but  the  crowd  was   so  great,   and  the 
approaches  so  dangerous,  that  the  throng  collected  on  the  bank  of 
the  Berezina  became   incapable   of  moving.     In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,   some  who  were  on  foot  saved  themselves  by  their 
perseverance ;  but    about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bridge 
reserved  for  the  carriages  having  broken  down,  the  baggage  and 
artillery    advanced   to   the    other,    and    attempted    to  force    a 
passage.     Then. began  a  frightful  contest  between  tlie  infantry 
and  the  cavalry,  in  which  many  of  them  perished  by  the  hands  of 
their  comrades  ;  a  still  greater  number  were  suffocated  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  where  the  carcases  of  men  and  horses  obstructed 
the  road  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  approach  the  river,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  climb  over  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  crushed. 
Some  of  them  were  still  alive,  and  struggling  with  the  agonies  of 
death.     In  order  to  extricate  themselves,   they  caught  hold  of 
those  who  were  marching  over  them,  but  the  latter  disengaged 
themselves  with  violence,  and   trampled  them  under  their  feet. 
Whilst  they  contended  with  so  much  fury,  the  following  multi- 
tude, like  a  raging  wave,  incessantly  overwhelmed  fresh  victims." 
P.  385. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  confusion,  the  Russians  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  rear  guard. 
^'  In  the   heat  of  the  engagement,   many  balls  fell  on  the 
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miserable  crowd,  that  for  three  clays  had  been  pressing  round  the 
bridge,  and  even  some  shells  burst  in  the  midst  of  them.  Terror 
and  despair  then  took  possession  of  every  heart  anxious  for  self- 
preservation  )  women  and  children,  who  had  escaped  so  many 
disasters,  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  to  experience  a  death 
still  more  deplorable.  Leaving  their  carriages,  they  ran  to  em- 
brace the  knees  of  the  first  person  they  met,  and  implored  him 
with  tears  to  take  them  to  the  other  side.  The  sick  and  wounded;, 
seated  on  the  tiunk  of  a  tree,  or  supported  on  crutches,  looked 
eagerly  for  some  friend  that  could  assist  them ;  but  their  cries  were 
lost  in  the  air,  every  one  thought  only  of  his  own  safety."  P.  390. 

^^  On  seeing  the  enemy,  those  who  had  not  crossed,  mingling 
with  the  Poles,  rushed  towards  the  bridge  ;  artillery,  baggage, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  all  endeavoured  to  pass  first.  Ihe  strong 
threw  into  the  water  the  weak,  who  impeded  their  advance,  and 
trampled  under  foot  the  sick  and  wounded  wliom  they  found  in 
their  way.  Many  hundreds  were  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  the 
artillery :  others,  who  had  hoped  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ing,  were  frozen  in  the  river,  o.r  perished  by  slipping  from  the 
ice.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  hopeless  victims,  notwithstand- 
ing these  sorrowful  examples,  threw  themselves  into  the  Berezina, 
where  they  nearly  all  perished  in  convulsions  of  grief  or  despair. 

'^  The  division  of  Girard  succeeded  by  force  of  arms  in  over- 
coming all  the  obstacles  that  retarded  their  march,  and,  scaling  the 
mountain  of  dead  bodies  that  obstructed  the  road,  gained  the  op- 
posite shore,  where  the  Russians  Would  soon  have  followed  them, 
if  they  had  not  immediately  set  fire  to  the  bridge. 

''  Many  of  those  who  were  left  on  the  other  bank  with  the 
prospect  of  the  most  horrible  death,  attempted  to  cross  the  bridge 
through  the  flames,  but  midway  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  to  avoid  being  burnt.  At  length,  the  Russians  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  our  troops  retired  j 
the  passage  of  the  river  ceased,  and  the  most  tremendous  uproar 
was  succeeded  by  a  death-Uke  silence."    P.  393. 

"  In  our  march  to  Zembin,  we  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  whence  we  could  distinctly  see  all  that  passed  on  the  other 
side.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  the  wind  howled  frightfully ; 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  darkness  was  illumined  by  the 
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numerous  fires  of  the  enemy  who  occupied  the  hills.  At  the 
feet  of  these  heights,  groaned  our  companions,  devoted  to  death  : 
never  had  they  experienced  moments  so  dreadful  as  on  this  dis- 
astrous night.  All  the  horrors  that  can  be  conceived  by  the  ima-. 
gination,  would  convey  but  a  faint  impress  ion  of  what  they  en- 
dured. The  elements,  let  loose,  seemed  to  have  combined  to 
afflict  all  nature,  and  to  chastise  man.  The  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  were  overwhelmed  with  sufferings.  The  former  how- 
ever had  enormous  piles  of  burning  wood,  whilst  the  latter  had 
neither  fire  nor  shelter ;  their  groans  alone  indicated  the  spot 
that  contained  so  many  unfortunate  victims."    P.  394. 

Dec.  5. — ^'  At*every  step  we  saw  brave  officers  supported  on 
pine   branches,   covered   with  rags,  with   their  hair  and  beards 
matted  with  icicles.     These  warriors,  once  the  terror  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  the  conquerors  of  two-thirds  of  Europe,  having  lost 
their  noble  mien,  dragged  themselves  slowly  along,  and  could  not 
obtain  a  look  of  pity  from  the  soldiers  they  had  commanded.  Their 
situation  w^as  the  more  deplorable,  as  whoever  had  not  strength 
to  march  Avas  abandoned,  and  every  one  who  was  abandoned,  in 
one  hour  afterwards  was  a  dead  man.     Every  bivouac  presented 
us  the  next  day  with  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  battle.     When- 
ever a  soldier  sunk  from  fatigue,  his  next  neighbour  rushed  on 
him  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes,  even  before  he  was  dead. 
Every  moment  we  heard  them  begging  the  aid  of  some  charitable 
hand :    '  My   comrades,'    exclaimed   one   with   a   heart-rending 
voice,  '  help  me  to  rise  3   deign  to  lend  me  a  hand  to  pursue  my 
march.'     All  passed  by  without  even  regarding  him.     ^  Ah !  I 
conjure  you  not  to  abandon  me  to  the  enemy  :   in  the  name  of 
humanity  grant  me  the  trifling   assistance  I  ask :  help  me  to 
rise.'     Instead  of  being   moved  by  a  prayer  so  touching,  they 
considered  him  as  already  dead,  and  began  to  strip  him  :  we  then 
heard  his  cries,  'Help!  help!  they  murder  me!  AVhy  do  you 
trample  me  under  your  feet?    Why  do  you  take  from  me  the  re- 
mainder of  my  money  and  my  bread  ?  You  even  take  away  my 
clothes!'     If  some  officer,  urged  by  generous  feelings,  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  it,   many  in  the  like  situation  would 
have  been  assassinated  by  their  own  comrades."     F.  407. 

Dec.  8» — *"  The  road  was  covered  with  soldiers  who  no  longer 
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retained  the  human  form,  and  whom  the  enemy  disdained  to  take 
prisoners.  Every  day  furnished  scenes  too  painful  to  relate. 
Some  had  lost  their  hearing,  others  their  speech,  and  many,  bjr 
excessive  cold  and  hunger,  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  stu- 
pid phrenzy,  that  they  roasted  the  dead  bodies  for  food,  and  even 
gnawed  their  own  hands  and  arms.  Some,  who  weie  too  weak  to 
lift  a  piece  of  wood,  or  to  roll  a  stone  towards  the  fire,  sat  down 
upon  their  dead  companions,  and  with  an  unmoved  countenance, 
gazed  upon  the  burning  logs.  When  they  were  consumed, 
these  livid  spectres,  unable  to  get  up,  fell  by  the  side  of  those  on 
whom  they  had  been  seated.  Many,  in  a  state  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, m  order  to  warm  themselves,  plunged  their  bare  feet  into  the 
fire  :  some,  with  a  convulsive  lausrh,  threw  themselves  into  the 
flames,  and  uttering  shocking  cries,  perished  in  the  most  horrible 
contortions  j  others  in  a  state  of  equal  madness,  followed  their 
example,  and  shared  the  same  fate.""^    P.  410. 

Dec.  9. — ''  Every  day's  march  presented  us  with  a  repetition 
of  the  mournful  scenes  of  which  I  have  given  a  faint  sketch. 
Our  hearts,  completely  hardened  by  these  disgusting  pictures, 
lost  all  sensibility.  We  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  brutality 
that  left  us  no  feeling  but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation." 
P.  412. 

Dec.  12.  ^'  Exhausted  by  one  of  the  longest  and  most  fatiguing 
marches,  we  reached  Kowno,  where  the  wrecks  of  each  corps 
were  reunited.  They  encamped  as  usual  in  the  streets  j  and  as 
we  knew  that  our  deplorable  situation  did  not  admit  of  our  main- 
taining any  position,  the  magazines,  which  were  well  stored,  were 
given  up  to  pillage.  We  had  an  immediate  and  abundant  supply 
of  clothing,  flour,  and  rum.  Our  quarters  were  filled  with 
broken  casks,  and  the  liquor  that  was  spilled  formed  a  pool  in 
the  public  square.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  long  deprived  of 
this  beverage  drank  to  excess,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  of 
them,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  houses 
or  on  the  snow,  and  were  frozen  to  death."  P.  423. 

*  "  Multitudes  of  these  desolate  fugitives  lost  their  speech,  others  were  seized 
wth  frenzy,  and  r^iany  were  so  maddened  by  the  extremes  of  pain  and  hunger,  that 
they  tore  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades  into  pieces,  and  fecsted  on  the  re- 
mains  I"— Porter>  p.  377. 
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''  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  December,  of  four 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  warriors  who  passed- the  Niemen  near 
Kowno,  on  opening  the  campaign,  scarcely  twenty  thousand 
repassed  it,  of  whom  at  least  two-thirds  had  not  seen  the  Krem- 
lin !"  P.  427. 

Porter  in  his  narrative  fully  corroborates  the  statements  of  La- 
baume,  respecting  the  sufferings  of  the  French  ;  but  is  silent  on 
those  sustained  by  the  Russians,  who,  he  says,  ''though  out  under 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  hardly  felt  its  fierceness/'  p.  300. 
He  expatiates  on  their  brilliant  exploits,  on  ''  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Cossac  arm,"  on  the  vengeful  retribution  of  the 
Cossac  sword,  on  the  ''  miracles  of  bravery"  performed  by  the 
"  clouds  of  Donskoy  heroes  ;"  and  in  a  strain  well  suited  J;o  /'  the 
hyperbole  of  fiction,"  informs  us,  that  ''  darkness  and  light 
were  thp  same  to  the  Cossac,  the  blaze  of  his  own  ardour  was 
sufiicient."  P.  306.  From  a  recent  work,  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
SirRobert  Wilson,  we  learn,  that  they  were  not  exempt  from,  cala- 
mity, although  they  were  much  better  provided  than  the  French.* 
"  During  the  retreat,  a  ducat,  then  worth  one  pound  sterling, 
was,  with  thanks,  the  price  of  a  single  horse-shoe  even  in  the 
Russian  army,"  p.  24.  "  The  Russian  army  under  Rutusow, 
which,  in  the  commencement  of  the  pursuit,  had  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  effective  men,  could  not  array 
thirty-Jive  thousand  on  the  frontier  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. — 
There  were  many  companies  without  a  single  man,  and  many 
battalions  with  not  so  many  as  fifty."  p.  32.  "  Such  had  been 
the  destruction,  even  amongst  the  Russians,  that  a  reinforcement 
olf  ten  thousand  men,  which  had  marched  for  Wilna,  arrived  only 
with  fifteen  hundred  ,•  and  of  them  seven  hundred  were  next  day 
in  the  hospitals,  or  rather  the  charnel  houses  of  that  city." 

^'  In  the  hospitals  of  Wilna,  there  were  left  above  17,000  dead 
and  dying,  frozen  and  freezing ;  the  bodies  of  the  former,  broken 
up,  served  to  stop  the  cavities  in  windows,  floors,  and  walls; 
but  in  one  of  tlie  coiridores  of  the  Great  Convent,  above  1,500 
bodies  were  piled  up  transversely,  as  pigs  of  lead  or  iron  When 
these  were  finally  removed  on  sledges  to  be  burnt,  the  most  ex- 

*  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Politieal  Power  of  Russia  in  the  year  1817,  4th 
Edition,  (London,  1817.) 
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traordinary  figures  were  preoented  by  the  variety  of  their  atti- 
tudes, for  none  seemed  to  have  been  frozen  in  a  composed  state. 
Each  was  fixed  in  the  last  action  of  his  life,  in  the  last  direction 
given  to  his  limbs  :  even  the  eyes  retained  the  last  expression, 
either  of  anger,  pain,  or  entreaty.  In  the  roads,  men  were 
collected  round  the  burning  ruins  of  the  cottages,  which  a  mad 
spirit  of  destruction  had  fired,  picking  and  eating  the  burnt 
bodies  of  fellow  men,  while  thousands  of  horses  were  moaning  in 
agony,  with  their  flesh  mangled  and  hacked  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  a  hunger  that  knew  no  pity.  In  many  of  the  sheds,  men 
scarcely  alive,  had  heaped  on  their  frozen  bodies  human  carcasses, 
which,  festering  by  the  communication  of  animal  heat,  had 
■  mingled  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  ojie  mass  of  putrefaction." 
p.  34.  ''  The  Vistula  was  passed  ;  and  the  main  Russian  army, 
reduced  by  farther  sickness  and  exertion,  mustered  only  eighteen 
thousand  men,  when  the  campaign  was  closed  by  the  occupation 
of  Kalish!"— p.  35. 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  memorable  campaign.  On  a 
moderate  computation,  five  hundred  thousand  lives  were  lost 
in  one  hundred  and  seventy  three  days  ! 

From  the  details  of  misery  and  crime  which  have  been  selected 
from  the  Russian  campaign^  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
evils  which  are  inflicted  on  the  world  by  the  desolating  scourge  of 
war.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  these  evils  were  peculiar  to 
this  campaign,  or  that  atrocious  cruelty  is  exclusively  confined  to 
the  soldiers  of  any  one  nation ;  they  are  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  war,  and  the  pages  of  history  are  stained  with  their  parallels. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  colouring  is  too  strong,  we  ask  what  lan- 
guage can  heighten  the  scenes  of  Sinolensk,  Borodino,  and  Malo 
Jaroslavetz  ;  the  tragical  end  of  the  sufferers  in  the  hospitals  of 
Moscow,  Liadoui,  and  Wjlnaj  the  pillage  and  destruction  of 
Moscow ;  the  passage  of  the  Vop  and  of  the  Berezina,  or  the 
varied  and  countless  horrors  of  the  retreat  ? 

If  we  examine  the  spirit,  the  practice,  and  the  laws  of  war,  by 
the  Christian  test,  where  shall  we  discover  any  traces  of  the 
Christian  spirit  ?  Are  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  respect 
the  reverse  of  the  precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?  Are  not 
selfishness  and  indifference  the  predominant  feelings  of  an  army  ? 
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Are  not  theft  and  burglary  considered  venial  in  war,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  of  morality,  under  existing  circumstances, 
justifiable,  and  sometimes  even  meritorious  ?     Thus  crimes  which 
in  this  enlightened  country  would  incur  the  popular  odium  and 
the   forfeiture  of  life,  are  palliated  under  softei*  appellations,  and 
are  conunitted  without  offence  to  the  moi'al  feelings  of  the  public. 
The  perpetrator  of  a  single  murder  is  branded  with  infamy  and 
doomed   to  expiate  his  crime  by  an  ignominious  death,  but  to 
lake   away    the   lives    of    myriads   in  war   is   deemed    glorious 
and   honourable.     On  what  principles    of  reason,   of  humanity, 
or   of  religion,    can   such    a   perversion  of  terms   be  justified  ? 
The  writers  of  contending  nations  may  describe  a  massacre  in 
glowing  language,  and   claim  for  their  respective   countrymen 
the   honoui  s  of  a  glorious  victory ;   the  vaulted  roof  of  a  cathe- 
dral may  ring  with  the  solemn  notes  of  a  Te  Deum,  and  the 
praises  of  a  conqueror  ;  and  in  attending  the  triumphant  cele- 
bration, the  spectator  may  be  dazzled  with  the  imaginary  gran- 
deur of  martial  fame  ;   but  the  more  appropriate  scene  of  com- 
memoration, is  the  field  of  battle  drenched  with  rivers  of  blood, 
and  the  more  appropriate  music,    the   groans   of  the  wounded, 
and  the  responsive  lamentations  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  on  a  day  like  that  of  Borodino,  have  lost  their  husbands, 
their  fathers,  their  sons,  and  their  brothers.     But  what  is  the 
value  of  human  life,  or  what  the  importance   of  human   woe, 
in   the    view    of  those    who  can   delight   in    such  scenes  ?     We 
speak  with  abhorrence   of  the  barbarous  and  degrading  super- 
stitions by  which  Imman  victims  are  offered  in  sacrifice  to  devils  -, 
but  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  our  military  sacrifices  are. 
acceptable  and   well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  And  whilst 
we  give  our  sanction  and  support  to  war,   do  we   not  uphold  a 
system  more  sanguinary,  more  cruel,  and  more  extensively  de- 
structive than  any  of  the  heathen  rites  which  we  condemn  } 


Imnted  by  Bensley  and  Sons, 
Bolt-court,  Fiettt-strf«t. 
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